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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Esq.,  P.  L. 

Ht  deab  Ur.  WoBsewouTH, 
I  have  receivod  with  great  pleaxore  your  permiuion  to  imcribe 
to  yon  this  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Jjiterana. 
You  will  find  in  it  wme  of  the  latest  writingi  of  my  dear  departed 
Husband  ; — some  too  of  my  own,  to  which  I  know  you  will  be 
indulgent ;  bat  my  chief  reason  for  dedicating  it  to  you  is,  that  it 
contains,  though  only  in  a  brief  and  iragmentary  form,  an  aa- 
count  of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  your  friend,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
which  I  feel  aKured  that,  however  yon  may  dissent  fitun  por- 
tions of  the  latter,  yon  take  a  high  and  peculiar  interest.  Hia 
name  was  early  associated  with  yours  &om  the  time  when  yoa 
lived  as  neighbots,  and  both  together  sought  the  Huse,  in  the 
lovely  Vale  of  Stowey.  That  tbia  association  may  endure  as  long 
as  you  are  both  Temembercd, — that  not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a 
Lover  and  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom,  my  Father  may  continue  to  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  yon,  while  your  writings  beeomfl 
more  and  more  fully  and  widely  appredated,  is  the  dearest  and 
proudest  wish  that  1  can  form  for  bis  memory. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
With  deep  aiTection,  admiration,  and  respect. 

Your  Child  in  heart  and  &ithful  Friend, 
SARA  COLBRIDGB. 

RtoKtyn  VtKK, 
Jutuary  SO,  1841. 
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Tms  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Literaria  was 
putly  prepared  for  publication  by  his  late  Editor.  The  correc- 
tions of  the  text  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters,  and  chapters 
xiii.  ziv.  XV.  and  perhaps  xvi.  are  by  his  hand  ;  the  notes  signed 
"  Editor"  were  written  by  him ;  and  he  drew  up  the  Biographi- 
cal Supplement  (the  first  three  chapters  of  it  containing  the 
Letters),  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  His  work 
it  has  fallen  to  me  to  complete,  and  the  task  has  been  in- 
teresting, though  full  of  afiecting  remembrances,  and  brought 
upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.  The  biographical 
■ketch  I  have  published  as  I  found  it,  with  trifling  alterations  and 
omissions,  filling  up  a  few  gaps  and  supplying  the  mottoes. 
Had  the  writer  himself  taken  it  up  again,  he  would  probably 
have  improved  and  continued  it. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind 
firiends,  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  advice,  information,  or  loan  of  books ;  especially  my  Father's 
dear  Friend  and  Fellow  Student,  Mr.  G-reen,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  I  am  also  much 
indebted  for  help  toward  my  work  to  Mr.  Pickering,  by  whom  a 
great  number  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  notes  were  placed  in 
my  hands 
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INTReDCCTION. 


SoiiE  yeaiB  ago,  vhen  tlie  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
wa£  distantly  coatemplating  a  new  edition  of  the  Siographia 
Literaria,  but  iiad  not  yet  begun  to  examine  the  text  carefuUv  . 
wth  a  view  to  this  object,  his  attention  wu  drawn  to  an  urtiolc 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  March,  1840,  in  which  "  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  SchelUng,"  are  pointed  out ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
Schelling  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  mote 
through  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  Whether 
or  no  my  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philosopher 
are  virtually  imacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfair- 
ness which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself; 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  fiilly  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured, 
that  by  readers  in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  on 
this  point  already, — no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
in  that  paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, before  commencing  his  a^ument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
the  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
the  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertbelees,  throughout  great  part  of 
it  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  arttiil  purloiner  and  seliiBh 
plunderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
tone  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
meaning.     Surh  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  they  never  have 
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rested,  upon  Coleridge's  name  ;  the  protest  here  entered  is  a 
duty  to  his  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  work  necessary 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  less 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  hrought  against  my  Father  by  the  author  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admissions  as  are 
quite  insuflicient  to  cover  the  extent  of  lus  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  against  a  charge  of  "  ungenerous  concealment  or 
intentional  plagiarism''  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  f^urtic- 
ndar  references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  from 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
so  much.  The  plaintiflT  opens  his  case  with  giving  as  the  tc?iole 
of  this  defence  of  my  Father's, — (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,)— certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon  Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  ; 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  "  what- 
ever in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
wholly  €iMributed  to  him''  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridge  has  de- 
fratided  Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment on  these  two  grounds,  first,  that  very  *'  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  which  he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  for ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  ovra  words,  his 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  which 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  lus  having  affirmed  that  he 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  he  proposed  to 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  another,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spoken 
of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention :  but  it  never  yet  has 
been  proved,  after  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  part 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  he  has,  by 

*  The  passages  borrowed  by  my  Father  firom  Sdielling  and  Haasz  are 
pointed  out  in  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  oc- 
cur. For  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore,  readers  are 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chapters  v.  vii,  viiL  ix.  xii. 
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Str.'  Coleridge's  means,  been  actuaJly  dcprired  of  it,  even  for  sn 
hour.  With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt- 
less to  bo  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  bo  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  Schelling  without  himself  making  those  distinct  and  accurate 
references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re- 
quired as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  att«:ntion  of  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  aa  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quartere,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ? 
Why  he  so  acted  those  who  best  knew  him  can  well  understand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  unconscientiousness  : 
tJiey  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  sufficient  both  lor  Schelling  and 
for  himself  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  who  knew  his  literary  habits  will  believe, 
the  passages  from  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed _/(»■  Uie  occasion,  but  merely  transferred  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  iu  all  likelihood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passages  for  compositious  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
as  all  who  know  his  careless  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
have  noted  down  accurately  the  particular  works  and  portions 
of  works  from  which  they  came, 

"  But  even  with  the  fullest  conviction,"  says  Arelideacon 
Hare,  "  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  that  he 
should  have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
volume  without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
undoubtedly  is.  Tho  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
bom  hispracticeof  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  with  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  matters  aa 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  then  of  ex- 
tracts and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  firom  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  out,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  forget  whose  property  it  was,  especially 
when  he  had  made  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  I  know  firom 
experience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own."* 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  "  I 
have  not  indeed  (eheu  !  res  angusta  domi  f)  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Ideal' 
ism  ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance 
afibrded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love.**  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  Dar- 
legung,  &c.  Exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  the  improved  doctrine  of  Fichte)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  "  observations 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,* 't  without  specifying 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  undertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  ivisdom,  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  tcisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  my  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  inunediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied, 
when  he  had  "  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason*'  in  the 
"  schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley  ;**  and  tlien, 

*  From  Mr.  Hare's  defence  of  Coleridge  in  the  British  Magazine  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  pp.  20,  21. 

f  See  p.  250.  Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  BL  of  this  pasaage  I 
shall  have  to  speak  again  further  on. 
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kfter  doing  konor  to  Eont  and  justice  to  Ficltte,  he  speaka  of 
ScheUing  by  name,  and  mentioni  every  "work  of  his  to  which  he 
ever  owed  any  thing.  The  "  Vorlesungen  iiier  die  Methode  dea 
Academischen  Studium"  which,  a3  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioiied  aa  containing  the  word  In-dns-lnldung.  the  original, 
aa  is  supposed,  of  his  "  esemplastic,"  be  never  poBsesaed  and  prob- 
ably never  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Ficbte, 
be,  naturally  enough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
bly either  forgot,  while  be  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
work  his  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
ers to  whom  the  very  name  of  Schelling  was  new,  such  particn- 
larity  as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
passage  he  bad  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  works 
of  Schelling,  which  my  Father  had  not  in  bis  possession,  when  he 
composed  the  Siographia  Litcraria,  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
entitled  it  Schelling's  Natur-Philosophie .' — that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  its  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  which 
it  probably  wore  upon  its  back.  No  comment  is  made,  indeed, 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  over 
again  what  be  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
his  own.     It  is  not  easy  1o  see  how  Ouit  which  is  borrowed  can 
ever,  strictly  speaking,  become  (he  property  of  the  borrower,  so 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  new  form  in 
which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engrafts  upon 
it,  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  furnished  the  sub- 
stance, in  the  one  case,  or  the  nucleus,  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
celled because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well  as  grati- 
tude would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obli- 
gation will  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.     And  surely 
if  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father's    i 
mind,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borrowed  passages  ap-    \ 
fear  bis  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.     It  has  been  well    " 
said  of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 
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This  is  the  plan  which  all  crafty  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  which  numberless  writers  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, but  doubtless  unawares  to  themselves  ;  there  being  far  less 
of  conscious,  &r  more  of  unconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  repeated  the 
very  urords  of  Schelling,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
foT  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  rneum  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tuum, 
when  he  took  v/hole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — ^whose  writings,  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  consider- 
able in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly?  From  his  accusers  bluster- 
ing conclusion — "  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out !"  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  paifis  to  prevent 
his  "plagiarism"  from  coming  out, — ^that  with  the  "stealthy 
pace"  of  the  murderer  he  had  "  moved  towards  his  design  like  a 
ghost.'*  Verily,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  freer  from  felonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 

\     words  in  a  parenthesis  (See  ScJiell.  Abhandl.  zur  ErlaiUery  des 

Id.  der  Wisse7i$chaftdehre)A     "  But  from  this  reference,"  asks 

*  "  Of  a  truth,**  says  Mr.  Hare,  "  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  he 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and  front  of  that 
very  work  of  Schelling  s  which  was  the  likeliest  to  fall  into  his  reader's 
hands ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  without  detect- 
ing the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the 
purdi  of  St.  Paul's }  The  high  praise  whidi  0>leridge  bestows  on  Schelling 
would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The  first  books  of  his 
they  would  take  up  would  be  his  Natur-Philotophiey  and  his  Transcenden- 
tal Idealism  ;  these  are  the  works  which  O^eridge  himself  mentions  ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  the  moet.** — ^Brit  Mag.  of 
1836,  p.  20. 

t  S«e  p.  832. 
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the  cenior,  "would  not  a  reader  tutarally  dedace  the  jnfet«nce 
th&t  0.  WBi  kere  referring  to  Scheliing  in  inpport  of  his  mon 
TiewB,  and  aot  literally  translating  and  appropriating  the  Ger- 

There  are  Bome  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  microBcopically  too, 
but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  those  whose  Tieiou  le  more 
catholic  I  address  the  plain  question,  Did  not  my  Father  say  fidly 
enough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studions  turn,  every  reader  able 
to  take  up  his  philoeophicsl  views  in  eameet, — (and  to  whom  else 
were  these  borrowed  ptusages  more  than  stran^  words,  oi  Scbel- 
ling's  claims  of  the  slightest  consequence  ?) — into  the  way  of  eon- 
•olting  their  original  source  ?  The  longer  extracts  are  alt  either 
expresily  acknowledged,  as  that  from  the  Darlegung  in  chap.  ix. 
and  that  beginning  at  p.  332  ;  or  taken  from  the  Transcen- 
dental Idealism,  uhich  he  speaks  of  mare  than  once,  ot  frotn 
the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gives  the  long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  refers,  not  to 
the  treatise,  which  my  Father  did  name,  but  to  ^he  collection  at 
large — the  Fhtlosophixhe  Schriften — which  it  so  happened  that 
he  did  not ;  and  moreover  he  assertB,  that  it  would  be  next  to  ivt- 
possiOe  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred  to  by  this  same  long 
title,  for  that  it  is  "buried  among  a  good  many  others  in  Schel- 
ling's  Phil,  Sckrift."  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  out  of  511 
— as  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head  or  the  bead  of  any 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the  "  volume  of 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  which  my  Father  speaks  of  in  chap- 
ter ix.  If  the  works  of  Schelling  were  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  any  fault  of  hia  ;  had 
he  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  and  given  an 
abstiBct  of  all  they  contained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that  time,  would 
have  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  Grill,  and  have  his 
onmetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  considered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  help  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  "  regarded  Truth  as  a 
divine  ventriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  sounds 
afe  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible  and 
intelligible." 

The  Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view 
of  it ;  Ae  rather  supposes  the  true  interpretation  of  my  Father's 
eonduct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing  ascribed  to  ScheUing, 
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which  appeared  in  the  works  of  hoth,  though  he  desires  that 
every  thing  may  he,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  he  discovered  to  have  "  cab- 
baged  from  his  works  ad  lilntum."  The  style  of  these  strictures 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  things  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.  It  represents  my  Father's  apology 
as  being  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  should  gain  credit  for  the 
transcendentalism  contained  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  comparison  betwixt  his  writings  and  those  of  the  original 
transcendentalist  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.  It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  ScheUing  were  not  discov- 
ered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  calculated  on  this, 
with  the  amoubt  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.  When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  in 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.  It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
originality  ;— originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  enjojrment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser- 
vation on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Literaria^  when  he  said 
that  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense 
of  Germany,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  introducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  in  which  light^Jie  had 
represented  himself, — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  own  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  foreign- 
ers. %  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  him 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  founded  on  the  Biographia  lAt- 
eraria,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  ftora  Schelling  had  been  "  paraded  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderfiil  powers  of 
the  English  philosopher."  Some,  perhaps,  have  been  weary 
enough  of  hearing  him  called  wonderfuly — ^but  the  friends  of 
Coleridge  well  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  neglected  till 
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the  anthor'a  name  began  to  rise  by  various  other  meEuis ;  and 
that  although  passage!  of  his  writings  have  been  oflen  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  bare  been  in  the  nouthB  of 
many,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  were  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  alter  bis  decease,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tail's  Magazine.  If  the 
bviiBCendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biographia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  unfathomed  care  of  ocean  wba 
erer  more  unseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  Ibr  many  a  year. 
In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  wealth  we  can  not 
sbetract  the  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  piece- 
dent  or  contemporary  ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
grent  Transcendental  ist  may  be  refunded,  and  whatever  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  sensibly  di- 
minished. 

In  other  quarters  "Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  den3ring 
his  obligations  to  Scblegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borrowed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughtii,  which  arc  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  charge.  liis  words  on  the  subject  neither 
>ay  nor  imply,  in  aesertion  of  his  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  deUvered  "before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna," — (I  believe  it 
was  in  1804,  previous[y  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
forth  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
courses;  so  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  might  be 
between  them,  on  this  head,  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that,  "  in  think- 
ing passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  perad venture  some  chance  seedling 
might  take  root  and  bear  firuit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spir- 
itu&lization  of  man."*  He  was  ever  more  intent  upon  the  pur- 
■ait  and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
that  wait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  eiciusive  property  of  this  or  that 
individual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  ho  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
whose  mindj  any  such  feeling  was  alien  and  inconceivable.  Yet 
no  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life,  on  an  inti- 
•  PrefiM*  to  the  Table  Talk  of  a  T.  Colaridge.  VI. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  nnoBiud 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notes, 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  both 
of  thought  and  brilliant  illustration,  which  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  ha^ve  kept  back  and  presented  in  a  form 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  himself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  he 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  d  their  afiairs,  for 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself.     If  he 
was  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  other  men*s  property, 
he  was  profuse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  property ^  of  what  kind  soever ;  he  did  not  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.     Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's   unthankfiilness.      This   he   did,  rather  in   self-defence, 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying 
his  natural  gifts,  than  firom  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.     He  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against  him,  that  he  sufiered  his 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  ac- 
tivity.    But  they  who  spoke  thus  on  the  one  hand  under-rated 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  powers  of  literary  execution.     They 
were  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gifls,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — ^were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proportion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  would 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books ; 
for,  even  had  he  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arranging  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.     His  powers, 
compounded  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that 
which  he  did,  and  possibly  that  alone. 

Great  as  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  congenial 
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iphere,  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind,  which  can  tnm  the  un- 
detstanding  from  ita  wonted  mode  of  movement  to  set  it  npon 
new  taaks  neeeBuiy  to  the  completenesB  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting'  in  them- 
selvea  to  the  mind  of  the  producer.  He  loved  to  go  forward,  ex- 
panding and  ennobling  the  aou)  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
tronble  of  turning  back  to  look  after  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
and  vigoroua  such  trouble  appears  nothing,  aimply  because  they 
are  healthful  and  vigorous  ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labrar,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  grievous  conaequence. 

The  nerveless  languor,  which,  after  early  youth,  became  almost 
the  habit  of  his  body  and  bodily  mind,  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritability  their  happy  vicissitiide, — rendered  all  exercises 
difficult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
ward freely  and  in  self-made  channels ;  for  these  brought  with 
them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frost 
that  bound  bis  spirit.  Soon  aH  that  spontaneous  impulse  was 
suspended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  physical  con- 
dition reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  rruBts  creep  over  the  valley 
when  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  be  lacked 
any  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

With  lipa  uabrightcDcd,  wreatUesB  brow,  I  stroll ; 
And  Tould  you  learo  the  spells  that  droiTBa  my  eoul  1 
Work  urilhoiU  hopt  dratei  neelar  in  a  liene. 
And  hope,  ailhoul  on  objeel,  can  not  Uct. 

He  had  no  hope  of  gainful  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la- 
borious efforts  that  Ik  was  capable  of  making ;  nor  would  this  in 
itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
further  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
unbracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
(uch  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  afforded.  Then 
the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarterB,"  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured"  upon  him.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
thus  complained  were  making  any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
way,— whether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
what  they  called  nnintelligihle.     It  is  the  chief  use  and  aim  of 
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writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excite  the  reader  to  think, — 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  fires.  All  literary 
productions  indeed  demand  same  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  w&js  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
seems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  con- 
tend ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them- 
selves, in  order  to  their  reception  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  alone,  but  by  co-operation 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  like  the  fer- 
menting of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning ;  coming  upon 
him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  his  de- 
spondency increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  "  The 
Friend"  he  observes,  '*  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illus- 
trative examples  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biographia  Literaria  he  composed  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  this 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  pur- 
sues his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  his 
*'  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  is 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  of 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  imfolding  a 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  that  Schelling  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ac- 
count for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  fJEdse  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  literary 
life  and  opinions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
*'  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  the  iinagmation  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  "  catch  and  un- 
tiddle  these  shadowy  intimatioiu,"  but  that,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  do  this,  he  "  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  tun 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch."  TVhat 
these  glimpsea  of  a  "  stupendoos  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling, ' '  the  announcer  does 
not  inform  us  :  his  own  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upon 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupatdous  theory  in  embryo. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  relates 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identiHed,  and  that 
which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
evolved  in  future.  The  Imagination  ia  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  31,  35,  of  ScheUiag's  Wissensehaftliclte  AbJiandlun- 
gen  :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyea  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
tiona  of  a  grand  philosophical  design  there.*  I  suspect  that  this 
"stupendous  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ac- 
cuser's fancy, — clouds  imthmtt  water,  though  black  as  if  they 
were  big  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  Schelling's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  commenced  the  Biographia 
lAleraria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
"  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
ntion  ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
to  his  undertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
have  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shape 
and  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  efibrt  he  felt  incapable,  and 
the  letter  was  devised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  he 
had  already  written  without  farther  trouble.  But  he  still  cher- 
ished the  intention  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  future  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  system  of  thought  at 
large,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
during  the  latter  years  of  bis  life, — with  what  fruit  will,  it  is  to 

■  1  have  asked  two  itudenta  of  Schelling  if  tbey  ever  met  with  this  theory 
in  traversing  bis  works,  Iwt  oould  learn  notluDg  of  it  bota  utfaer  of  them. 
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be  hoped,  hereafler  appear  in  a  philosophical  work  fay  his  fieieiid 

and  fellow-student  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  father  is  his 
having  laid  claim  to  "  the  main  and  iundamental  ideas"  of  Schel- 
ling's  system.  *'  We  ourselves,''  says  the  critic, ''  in  our  day  have 
had  some  small  dealings  with  *  main  and  fundamental  ideas,'  and 
we  know  thus  much  about  them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man 
or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  efiectively,  and  articulately  out, — in  elaborating  them 
into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes. '*  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in 
his  Life  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  "  Wasps,''  says  he, 
*'  and  even"  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  ailer  him, 
"  are,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  flowers,  and 
this  juice  may  be  called  their  '  fundamental  ideas  ;'  but  the  bee 
alone  is  a  genuis  among  flies,  because  he  alone  can  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  glad." 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  father 
has  said  in  the  Biographia  lAteraria,  As  for  the  bare  "  raw 
material"  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  being, 
from  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as 
much  as  another.  Clodpates,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
plough  across  the  fleld,  have  all  the  geometry  folded  up  in  their 
minds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stufi*  that  is  in  every  man's  brain  ; 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitly  as  great  a  divine  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  system  are  barn  Bjad  matured  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  own  independent  efibrts  ;  this  has 
certainly  more  relation  to  the  wrought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
My  father's  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelling's 
system  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
Schelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently ;  his  own  full  be- 
lief of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  the 
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"  wups,"  I  b^  to  observe,  that  even  if  nicli  iiueoti  might  nidc 
the  juice  of  flowen  if  they  would,  mecbanic&Uy  might  (though 
theii  orgmni  are  not  adapted  bi  the  purpose  like  those  of  beei), 
yet  it  ia  certain  that  iustinc^yely  theyneTei  do.  In  vain  for  them 
not  only  the  "  violets  blow,"  but  all  the  breathing  spiing  beside. 
On  the  other  haitd,  a  habit  of  searching  the  nectaries  of  delicate 
falcasoms,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
ibund  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected  with  honey-making 
fiumlties :  and  thus,  without  admitting  any  proper  analogy  be- 
twixt fiawtT-jvxcs,  and  fundamental  itieiu,  I  will  so  far  avail 
myielf  of  the  illustration  as  to  tuggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
who  sought  trath  far  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of  abstruse  and 
neglected  meU^yaicians  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
meritt  of  new  ones,  just  sprung  up  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
th^  were  leoognized  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  re- 
iearchee  by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  this  nature,  and 
powen  of  thought  in  the  same  line.  The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
at  literature  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey  ;  they  only  buzz 
and  sting,  flitting  around  the  well-spread  board,  to  y^'*^^  ^heff 
have  never  fiimided  one  wholesome  morsel,  to  the  illiturbance 
of  thoee  n4io  ait  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
waqw  <^  old,  the  mardieU  race*  iot  they  most  attack  those  who 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
out  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
violenoe.  Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  bis  carcass;  but  now,  too  often,  wasps  and  vulgar  flies 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  ehed  upon  his  motionlea  remains 
only  what  is  bitter  and  offensive  !t 

•  iviputuTaTov  Uvoc.     Aatto,  v.  1017. 

f  "  No  •ooan'  ii  Uie  lioa  dead  Uian  tbeee  himgry  flab-fliM  swarm  about 
him,  verifjing  ■  partmly  ofSamsaa'*  riddle,  they  find  meat,  butthej  pro- 
dnoe  DO  sweetana'  OnmisDa,  I  p.  S84.  I  eertainlj  did  oat  reooUaot  tbi* 
•«DtcDce  wheD  I  vrot«  the  gentenoe  above.  My  bther  did  not  rteoUtct 
Smmoq  Agoniiteo,  L  tSB, 

"  When  inanppoFtably  his  foot  sdranosd — ' 
■t  Uwtimeof  hi*  writiiig  in  the  Ftokm, 

"  Wben  iniapportsbly  adraiicing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  ol  tb«  warrior's  tramp.' 
Vr.Deqiuuwyrepreaented  bimudrayrn^the  debt  toUUton.  NowIrsrOf 
(Unk  that  I  bad  asvw  read  ths  paw«*  ia  tJie  Omaiaia,  vhM  the  UoaiUas- 
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To  insects  of  this  class  too  much  countenance  is  given  by  th* 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. In  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselves 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  not  only  his  own  by  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one's  else— that  *'  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial, 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  genially  coincided.'*  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Djrnamic  system,"*  but  declares 
that  to  him  **  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy."t  He  calls  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ? 
Surely  in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  un£>ld. 
That  he  Inad  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  he  does  indeed  affirm,  but  he  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  does  he  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  claim  to,  and  that  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  countrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
"  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  piirpoees :" 
and  certainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  fiiith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  "  no  German  that  ever 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him.| 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur- 

tration  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  though  I 
have  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  ia  not  wnth  acknowledging  like  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts  make  me  feel  how  much  of 
ooinddenoe  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  ray  &ther  had  read  Smntim 
Agonitte^j  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  written  the  line 
even  if  he  had  not. 

*  Biog.  Lit.  chap.  iz.  f  lb 

X  Mr.  Dequincey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  another  application  of  his 
tboogfats,  that,  ''he  spun  dafly,  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magieal  brain. 
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therance  of  truth,  not  Mb  metaphysical  doctrineB  alone,  hut  his 
entire  gystem  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
intimated  a' confident  belief,  that  the  work  he  should  produce 
would  "  appear  to  he  the  offspring  of  hia  own  spirit  by  better 
teats  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :"  and  although  his  actual 
performance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  expecting  to 
perform,  yet  surely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.  That  hia  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
clearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
ooneeming  his  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  religion  ;  and  without  doubt  hia  religious 
philosophy  difleied  materially  from  that  of  the  great  German. 
In  connection,  too,  with  the  same  subject  he  mentions  "  this  or 
any  future  work  of  his  ;"  so  that  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  hia  mind'aeye  just  that  portion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  B.  L.  which  he  had  borrowed  or  was  to 
borrow  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  his  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  hod  he  not  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  t«8ta  ? — that  he 
would  have  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
lowed? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 

His  accordance  with  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremptorily 
anerted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 
Schelling'g  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  any 
■important  addition  or  variation.  "Genial  coincidences,  forsooth! 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  one 

titeoriei  more  gorgeom  bf  far,  and  Bupport«d  by  a  pomp  and  luinrj'  of 
imagca.  such  as  no  Oermaa  Ibat  ever  bresthed  could  have  emulated  in  his 

*  His  goodfriatd  in  th«  Ed.  R«viev  of  Ang.  1S17,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
truer  light,  for  he  lajs  Mr.  C.  "  proceeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  plagiariim,  of  which  he  luapecta  that  be  ma;  be  suspected  bj  the 
readers  of  Sdilegel  and  Schelling.  wbcn  he  comes  to  unfold,  infidntu  o^ 
(An*,  the  mjeterkms  lam  of  the  drama  and  Ui«  human  mind.*    Fat  nt  ab 


word  of  the  other !"  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell  the 
world,  in  his  own  favor,  on^  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prove,  I  hare  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  <^ 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  that  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  position ;  for  another  reascm,  more 
deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  does  not  make  it 
clear  as  noon^y,  that  he  had  not  some  original  ins^ht  into  them, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  8cheUing*s  words  any  absolute  pitx^, 
that  he  had  in  no  degree  anticipated  their  sense.,  Thore  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  <^ 
thought  with  him, — ^was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovered 
—before  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  tchole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  cainddenee 
with  the  Grerman  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Idteraria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
before  he  read  that  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  conoep- 

*  See,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  the  passage  beginning,  **  We 
laid  studied  in  the  same  sdKX>l — ^  p.  264. 

f  This  admission  refers  to  sach  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  eoiiTiy 
the  transcendental  doctrine.  Certain  observations  on  religious  philosophy 
cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  dedares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  writing. 
A  few  sentences  with  which  he  prefaces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
which  have  been  strongly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here,  together  with  the 
defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  tobjeet 
hereafter :  "  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a 
oontemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoraTida  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priinrity 
of  publication ;  but  still  more  frmn  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 
comcidenee  only  was  possiUe."  ''This  passage,"  says  my  Father's  late 
Editor,  "  is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  as 
*  outraging  common  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief'  witb  more 
•boat  '  cool  assurance,'  and  '  taking  upon  him  to  say,'  and  the  like.  And 
why  all  this  t  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  substance  or  leading  thought  in  the 
following  paragraph  so  peenliar  and  extraordinary,  aa  to  make  it  ^vrtiMr. 


tioos  td  Schclling'i  system  were  vhoUy  new  to  hia  mind,  when 
he  met  with  them  there,  can  not  be  determined  by  any  such  test. 
Coincidence!  in  the  discoveries  of  tcience  are  more  common, 
eapecially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  of  &ney 
and  imagination,  heoanse  thex  are  not,  lik«  the  lut,  mere  arbt- 
tniy  combiiiatioiu  of  materiala  drawn  from  the  storehonse  of  the 
nnivene,  capable  of  being  infinitely  vuied  ;  hut  Tevelationii  of 
tmths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 
inquirer  who  goes  for  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought  to 
meet  with  them — ^which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  most  he  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 
ita  pre-appcinted  course.  In  all  acieatific  product  two  foctws  are 
required  ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  special  stats 
of  preparation  tor  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 
itself.  £eal  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
gchelling  had  he  not  been  bom  into  the  meridian  light  <d  the 
Idealism  of  Kant,  which  was  snrely  founded  on  the  IdeEtllBin  of 

tliat  tba  nme  may  have  passed  through  tite  minii  of  such  ■  tDao  m  «vsa 
this  writer  MemB  to  admit  Hr.  Ooleridgs  to  have  been  t  He  atndied  in 
Gcrauuiy  in  1798,  and  Sdiellii^*  pamphlet  tu  published  id  1806.  Tit» 
writtt  oui  not  comprehend  hov  Mr,  C.  could  take  upon  him  to  lay,  '  that  00- 
incidence  only  -wai  possible '  in  the  case,  '  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  vta 
impoaaible  for  any  human  being  to  irrite  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr,  C.)  had 
written  before'  And  yet  no  human  being  but  one  could  ever  suppose  that 
Mr.  Coleridg«  meant  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  t  He  says  ha 
had  beibre  1808  noted  down — and  his  friends  uid  hi*  enenuM — (that  he 
■bould  have  such  still  t) — know  his  habit  in  this  particular — th«  subalanca, 
that  is.  as  moat  people  understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragrsph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  bnTing  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schel- 
Ung  and  Coleridge,  coincidence,  in  Itidics  or  Roman,  waa  only  possilde  in 

A  complaint  is  also  nude  that  a  paaaage  of  40  lima  oompriaiug  six  only 
of  original  writiog,  should  be  nid  to  be  only  in  part  translated ;  which  Cola- 
ridge  never  ssid.  "  The  following  obserTSlions "  very  obviously  extend  to 
the  words  "  William  Lav,"  two  pages  beyond  the  49  lines ;  of  tht  lehott  it 
is  truly  said,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  abont  one  half  of  it.  in  different 
[wris,  not  being  so.    H.  B.  C. 

Upon  this  Use  nppoeitlon  that  nj  bthsr  referred  only  to  the  40  linw 
in  bia  aeloiowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attaroked  for  having  spoken  of  thoB 
ss  in  part  Iranilattd,  but  declared  (o  have  taken  without  acknowledgment 
" two  other  long  sentflneee  from  the  Darltgutig"  which  oceur  in  the  follow- 
log  paragrmph,  and  whidi,  because  he  altered  them  a  little  for  the  ooeasion, 
be  is  raproadwd  with  havii^  "  anrionslj  transmogTiflad'' 
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Berkeley.     Is  it  any  thing  then  so  very  incredible,  that  a  man, 
firom  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schelling, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable- 
nesB,  so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thought,  their 
unsatisfactoriness  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung,  in  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  which 
Schelling  adopted?     That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  insuA 
ficient  to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  made  in  metaphysical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Berkeleyanism  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be- 
fore he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaphysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  betu?een  Hylas  and  PhUo- 
nous,  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.*     Let  us  suppose  CoUier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  "  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination,"— one  whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way ; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  happened,  that  the  concep- 
tions, floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  i^ith  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?     But  if  the  form  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
adopted  by  his  "  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  pbilos- 
ophy  of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  varied  firom  it.     On 
such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmed  that  "  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  bom  and  ma- 

*  See  Mr.  Bensoo's  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp  18, 19. 
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tnr»d  in  liis  mind  before  he  lead  the  worla  of  Sohelling ;  and  if 
such  ■  belief  would  do  no  great  diicredit  to  the  head  of  any  in- 
quirer into  thia  question,  how  much  more  honorable  to  hia'  heaft 
wonld  be  the  readinen  to  think  thiu,  eapecially  of  one  whose  ser- 
vices in  Uis  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  wholly  denied  by  none 
but  his  personal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impulse  to  fling  it 
■side  with  a  scornful  "  credat  Judau*  Apdla,  van  ego .'"  Thooe 
'were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satirist.  We  Christians  know, 
that  it  was  not  credulity,  but  want  of  faith  and  of  a  spirit  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  impoeture  and  evil, 
t^  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfully  chaiac*  , 
terized.* 

■  Wli«D  I  had  vritten  thiu  tar  I  reoeived  a  letter  &ota  Mr.  Qreeii,  odd- 
tainiiig  Dm  fbllowing  remarkB :  "  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  apprebeod,  to 
ahmr  that  ha  (Coleridge)  might  have  worked  out  a  sjatem,  oot  dininular 
to  Sdulling's  in  its  asBcotM  featurfa.  What  however  did  Coleridge  him- 
•elf  DMan  bj  Iht/undanieiital  Imt/iM  of  ScheUing's  gclteme  t  It  a  very  true 
that  the  rfader  of  llie  Biographia  is  under  the  neceesitj  of  auppoaing.  ttiat 
he  meaut  the  doctrinea,  which  he  bos  adopted  in  the  poeat^e  taken  from 
SeheUing's  tf  orka :  but  I  eoufeoa  that  I  strongly  doubt  Uiat  eudi  was  the 
meaniog  of  Coleridge  Mj  aequaintauce  wiUi  S.  T.  C.  commeaced  with  the 
iotention  of  studying  the  wrilioga  of  3<^eUiDg  -,  but  after  a  few  bterviews 
the  design  waa  giTcn  up,  io  ooiwequeiice  of  Coleridge's  deelaring  his  diaaeot 
from  Bchelling^  dootriiies ;  and  he  b^an  immediately  the  exposition  of  Ms 

"  This  perhapa  renders  the  Biographia  more  inexplicable.  For  herein 
8.  T.  C.  anumea  the  origioality  of  SehelUog — which  cao  only  be  received 
with  great  qualifications — nod  is  content  to  hare  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
meDts  between  himself  and  Schelliog  were  the  coincideiices  of  two  minds 
worldng  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  samo  direction.  Now  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  nuy  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  viewa 
eotertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance, 
mi^t  have  been  derived  from  other  sourcea.  and  that  his  system  differ* 
(•sentially  from  that  of  Schelling.  Some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  this  interesting  queation  by  a  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  I  do 
not  possesa,  of  the  circumstanwa  onder  which,  the  fragment  called  tlie  Bio- 
graphia was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
mi^t  have  undergane  a  change  between  the  period,  at  which  the  B.  L.  was 
pnUisbed,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiilbii  of  beooming  acquainted 
with  hioL  But  at  liie  latter  period  his  doctrines  were  based  up<xi  the  aelT 
same  principles,  which  be  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  and  differiog  as  they 
do  fundamentally  fr'nn  those  of  Schelling,  I  can  not  but  avow  my  convio- 
tioD,  that  tbey  were  fomied  at  a  much  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  wers 
groirtlia  of  hia  own  mind,  growing  with  hia  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  the  result  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  already 


But  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  oui  qf  his  great  xetd  in  bekaif 
of  the  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Cole- 
ridge of  lus  whole  credit  as  a  philoeopher — ^he  would  fain  take 
from  him  "  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself.**  It  is  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Homeric 
and  Chridian  metres,*  are  described  hy  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  am^ 
ceaL  the  &ct,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whon 

erineed  themselves  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  whidi  had  been  onlyHaocifie^ 
and  indirectly  shaped  and  deyeloped  by  the  German  8<diooL" 

**  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  derelopiDg  his  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thoughts, 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  iht  formula  was  Scfaelling's,  though  lorgetting 
that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Sdielling,  nuiy  be  attributed  to  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  to  any  &ult  of  the  kind  which  deserTCs  a  harsher  name ; 
but  certainly  not  to  dishonesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  repotatioo 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  another 
— and  can  form  no  ground  for  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerfiil  and 
original  thinker.  And  the  unadmowledged  use  of  the  quotations  firom 
Schelling  in  the  R  K  whidi  hare  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  with 
tile  opprobrious  name  of  plagiarist,  are  only  evidences,  in  my  humble  jndg* 
ment  at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  teljletmnz  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  sd^ 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character),  which  eansed  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  daim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
whidi  was  the  labor  of  his  life  and  the  fruit  of  his  genius.* 

•  He  pronounces  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect  a  whit  better  than 
the  originals.  * 

Ln  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herah 
In  the  pentameter  Bye  falling  in  melody  back. 

To  my  ear,  om  I  fancy,  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  the  German, 
though  the  spondee  whidi  conmiencee  the  latter  is  nn  advantage.  Hie 
English  line  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  "  6aei;* 
with  which  it  doses,  almost  imitates  the  plash  of  the  refluent  water  against 
the  ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge's  Hbmerie  verses 
there  might  perhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  German  nor  in  Ei^ilish 
eoold  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  sndi  varie^  in  unity,  such  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  ImI 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Fbems  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  the 
poem  of  Stolberg;  which  suggested,  and  partly  prodiiMd;  my  FMker's  Ztnst 
Qn%Cat9snteL 


nmtoDconoir,  -nnki 

imki  u«  periups  u  genenlly  read  h«ra  u  ibam  of  ShakapMira 


The  axpTMnoa  "  brigfateat  gonm,"  however,  is  meant  to  includa 
IdtKt  on  a  Cataract,  which  are  Bomewhoit  more  conspicuous  in 
Coleridge'i  poetic  wreath  than  the  pait  of  distiches  ;  in  these  he 
if  Mid  to  have  oloaeiy  adopted  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughti 
of  another  man.  Now  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts  of 
Stolberg's  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  those 
of  the  latter  are  not  oi/  contained  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
tim  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
"  It  is  bat  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  "  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," but  still  only  a  shadow  cast  irom  another  man's  "  sub- 
rtanoe."  Is  not  such  glory  the  subttance,  or  part  of  the  substance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  aot  xn- 
mibttatUialize,  if  the  reproduction  of  what  was  before,  with  addi- 
tions and  improTements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  That  which 
is  moat  exquisite  in  the  lAnet  on  a  Cataract  is  Coleridge's  own : ' 
though  some  may  even  prefer  Stolberg's  striking  original.  These 
and  the  verses  liom  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
lb.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.  Had  the  author  Huperintended 
the  edition,  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  himself,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolberg  in  these 
iiutances,  as  he  had  done  in  othere  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  Irom  them. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lecture  VIII. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  aftor 
his  own  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 
Lecture  are  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  hia  Oration  on 
the  rdatumship  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,* — yet  I  can  not 
think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  "  closely  copied  and  in 
many  parts  translated"  from  SchelUng's  discourse.  It  not  only 
omits  a  (^eat  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 
passage  translated  from  Schelling,  only  a  few  words  here  and 
there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr.  Cokridge  did  nat  publish  this  Lectun 
•  fAiL  Stkrijt.  p.  84S. 
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himsdf.  Whenever  it  is  re-pablished,  what  it  ocmtaiiifl  of  Seboll- 
ing's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitutioii 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  bonowed,  with 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance  !  In  this 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioiied, 
would  lose  more  weight  firom  their  coinage  than  my  Father  will 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  from 
Schelling  and  others : — ^for  how  conmionly  do  men  imagine  them- 
selves  producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor- 
phosing ! 

"  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  sap 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article  ;  "  by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  will  be  believed."  Truly  I  believe  not ;  but  no  thanks  to 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of  "  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  say 
their  prayers  backward ; — ^who  hatches  a  grand  project  for 
'  Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  TTiis  never  has  been  or  tcUl  be 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudices 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainer,  and  many  are  pre- 
vented from  acquirmg  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
What  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  subject  will  be  seen  frxun 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
"  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generally  ex- 
pressed, I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  as 
frur  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  as  follows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. '  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  tell ; 
if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  before  his  name  had  become 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
Englishmen,  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  of 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla- 
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giaming  from  me,  and  I  s&id  tbat  it  wa«  I  rathar  who  owed 
much  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  Essay  on  PrometheuB,  Coleridge 
ia  his  remark,  that  "  Mythology  was  not  allegorical  but  taute- 
gorical,"*  had  concentrated  in  one  striking  expression  (in  einern 
KhiagendeK  Attsdruck)  what  1  had  been  laboring  to  represent 
'with  much  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  I  can  be  sure  of.'  " 

Such  was  this  truly  great  Man's  feeling  about  the  wrongs 
thatbehad  sustained  from  my  Father.  Had  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood pmnted  out  his  part  in  the  Biographia  Ziteraria  vnthout 
tmeword  of  inndt  to  the  author's  memory,  he  would  have  proved 
his  seal  for  the  Gemian  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of 
literature  tnore  cleariy  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  de- 
■erred  only  feelings  of  respect  aikd  obligation  from  all  who  Iots 
and  honor  the  name  of  Coletidge. 

It  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  ia  here  made 
to  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  to 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  any  thing  defective  in  his  fhune  of 
mind  ;  I  would  only  maintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been  fairly 
rqmrted  or  beoomingly  commented  upon.  That  a  man  who  has 
bera  "  more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows,"  is  therefore  to  have 
less  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  "  rectitude  and  truth,"  that  he 
is  to  be  "  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  to  bind  all 
human  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  up  except  for 
the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  man  of  genius  along 
with  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  confounded  by  some 
perhaps  with  the' aforesaid,  'which  is  true,  and  ought,  in  justice 
and  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  1  mean  that  men  of  "  peculiar 
intelUctual  conformation,"  who  have  peculiar  powers  of  intellect, 
are  very  oflen  peculiar  In  the  rest  of  their  constitution,  to  such  a 
degree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which,  in  peiHons  of  ordinary  . 
faculties  and  habits  of  mind,  amid  only  result  from  conscious 
wilful  departure  from  the  rule  of  right,  may  in  their  case  have  a 
diflerent  origin,  and  though  capable,  more  or  less,  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  will  may  not  arise  out  of  it  Idarked  gifts  are 
oflen  attended  by  marked  deficiencies  even  in  the  intellect :  those 
beat  acquainted  with  my  Father  are  well  aware  that  there  waa 
in  him  a  special  intellectual  flaw  ;  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
that  his  memory  was  "notoriously  irretentive;"  and  it  is  true 
that,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  it  was  extraordinarily  con- 
•  L«etur<e  oo  Sbakipsaro,  IV.  p.  861. 
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fined  uid  inuconite  :  matter  of  &et,  u  Ruth,  lud  no  hold  upon 
hit  mind  ;  of  ill  he  heard  and  utt,  he  readily  caught  and  well 
KTtained  the  apirit,  bat  the  letter  escaped  him  :  he  wemed  inca- 
pable of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  ii  the  daty  of  any 
man,  vbo  has  anch  a  peeiJiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeavor 
to  remedy  it,  is  unqnettionable  ;  1  would  only  auggest  that  this 
defect,  which  belonged  not  to  the  moral  being  of  Coleridge  but  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  hii  pecnliat  intellectaal  strength,  his  power  of 
abstracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  oflen  rendered 
him  nuoonsciom  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  acarcely  could  have  been  unconacions,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  such  neglecti  and  transgrenions  of  ea- 
tablished  rales  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 


■  At  all  times  Iiu  mcorrMtaMB  o[  qootatioa  and  of  T«fer«nM  sad  in  tb* 
I  relation  of  puticular  drcoDutaiice*  'raa  cxtretne ;  it  >«<in«d  as  if  the  door 
'  betvizt  hie  memory  and  imsgiaetioa  wee  ilwaja  open,  end  tbougfa  the  for- 
mer mw  a  large  strong  rown,  ila  emteots  were  perpetnallj  mingling  iritli 
tboM  of  the  adjoiiiii^  distnber.  I  sin  inre  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  beta 
of  my  Father's  liTs  at  large  before  me,  from  hi*  letter*  and  the  rclatioDi  of 
friends,  I  ihouid  not  have  believed  lueh  eoofoeioas  as  his  poeiibk  in  a  man 
of  soond  mind.  To  give  two  out  of  numberlesB  inetancee, — in  a  loanueeript 
Intended  to  be  peruaed  by  hit  friend  Mr.  Oreen.  he  speaks  of  a  ooiopositioa 
1^  Hr.  Oreen  himself^  aa  if  he,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  were  th«  author  of  it.  A 
man.  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftener  ascribe  the  thon^ts  of  another,  whoi 
they  bare  a  great  eogaateneM  with,  and  ■  deep  interest  for.  his  own  minii 
to  himseIC  than  such  cognate  and  interesting  thougbta  to  another ;  but  my 
Father's  forgetfnlnns  was  not  always  in  (he  way  of  appropriation,  aa  this 
story,  written  to  me  by  Urs.  Julius  Hare,  will  show.  She  says,  it  was 
"told  him  (ArdidcacoD  Hare)  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tennant, 
who  was  then  his  Curate,  bat  afterwards  went  to  Florence  and  died  tbera. 
fie  had  a  great  reTCrcnoe  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  used  ooea- 
aiooally  la  call  upon  bim.  During  one  of  these  visits.  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a 
book  (Mr.  Hare  tbjski  it  was  on  Political  Econuniy),  in  which  there  were 
some  valuaUc  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  their  cooTersation.  Mr. 
Tcnnant  inunediately  purchased  the  book  on  this  recommendalioo,  but  on 
nading  it  was  surprised  to  find  no  such  pasesgcs  ss  Hr.  C.  bad  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  he  saw  the  Mine  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men- 
tioned the  arenmstanoa  to  him  ;  npoa  which  his  friend  Sttctoi  him  to  tba 
margin  of  the  Tolume  before  him,  sod  there  be  found  the  very  remarka  in 
Ur.  C  's  own  writing,  which  be  had  writen  in  as  narpt'iu/u,  and  forgotten 
that  thc7  were  hi*  own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intend- 
ed aakkv  Mr.  T.  to  give  bim  this  riory  in  detail  in  writing,  but  Bnlnr- 
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A  flettala  iaafMHty  then  wm  donbtle*  io  tbe  biutm  of  hia 
mind,  Ml  itmig  wta  hia  tendency  to  Drerlook  the  hairier  between 
imagination  and  actual  iact.  No  maji  had  a  keener  inaight  into 
eharaeter  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  diatinctiona  more 
dearly ;  yet  hii  jndgmentB  of  particular  penona  were  often  reta- 

timatclj  delayed  it  loo  long  till  Mr.  T.'i  verj  luddea  dtath  prevented  it 
altogether ;  tat  he  oaa  Touch  tor  its  geDeral  oorrectneu." 

H J  Tkther  tnuted  to  hii  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  poverM  md  not 
aware  that  it  was  inaccurate,  in  order  to  utc  hii  lege  and  his  cyet.  I  eue- 
peet  that  be  quoted  even  loogieh  paeiigca  in  Greek  without  oopjii^  tliein, 
1)7  tbe  alight  differencee  that  ooour.  Another  pAmofamon  of  kia  tnemorj 
was  ite  cariotu  way  of  interchanging  propertiee ;  an  when  he  takes  from 
Hobbes  and  givee  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  tbe  latter  and  if 
to  be  found  in  the  Girmer.  (See  chapter  t.)  lUa  he  did  in  the  bee  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  accuratelj  learned  men 
of  the  day,  after  inoiting  him  to  examine  his  own  positions  by  contradiction ; 
•0  inoiations  and  dreamy  was  ha  It  seems  as  if  he  was  ever  dreaming  of 
Uows  and  caring  for  them  no  more  than  for  the  blows  of  a  dream.  How 
much  (treogth  of  memory  may  coexist  with  weakness,  tbe  intellect  remain- 
ing qoite  soiuid  in  the  main,  may  ofleQ  be  obecrved  in  old  men.  Juit  so 
many  a  nervoos  man  can  walk  twenty  miles  when  be  can  not  walk  straight 
into  a  roocD,  or  lift  k  cap  to  bis  lips  -without  shaking  it. 

It  was  from  this  ssme  mixture  of  carelessness  end  oonfusedoeBB  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  bis  life  long  to  make  r^olar  literary  acknowledgments. 
Be  did  it  when  he  happened  to  think  of  it.  sometimes  disproportionately. 
at  other  times  not.  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  tsses 
without  tbe  possibility  of  even  temporary  coDcealmeat.  Be  published  T/u 
Fait  of  Robapitm  t»  An  Hiitoric  Drama  bg  S.  T.  Co/irii^,  without  join- 
ing Hi.  Southey's  name  with  hia  iu  tbe  title-page,  though  my  Uncle  and  all 
his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  leoind  and  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  Coneumtt  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  only  as  hie  own.  He  did 
Dot  oall  the  Catulliait  Jlimkaui/ltablti  a  trsnalation,  though  at  any  hour  I 
mi^it  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson'a  poems  which  be 
bad  given  me,  and  in  which  be  had  written,  after  the  presentaUon,  "  Die 
Kmdrrjakn.  p.  16-S9  ;  dtT-SthmttttTling,  p.  SO ;  and  tbe  Alpenrtite,  p.  15, 
will  be  especial  EsToritetl  with  you.  I  dare  anticipate.  Stb  Miky,  1 820,  High- 
gate."  Hb  Hendecasyllables  contain  tm/M  syllables,  and  as  metre  are,  to 
my  ear,  a  great  improrement,  on  Matthisson's  eleven-syllable  hnes.  He 
acted  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  Lesaing's,  one  in  tbe 
Poetie  Works,  ii.  p.  18,  ealled  Nanui,  and  another  on  Rn&t  and  her  I^pdog, 
vhieb  ba*  been  printed  somewhere, — (Dii  Namtit  and  An  Dit  DorilU, 
Works  of  Leasing,  vol  L  p.  10  and  p^  46.)  He  bad  spoken  of  them  as  trans- 
lations to  Mr.  Cottle.  Mr.  Orecn  tells  me  that  in  the  Conftitiont  are  a  few 
[Erases  borrowed  from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particularly 
bereafler.  Itj  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  that  author's  worka. 
An  e^grau  printad  in  lb«  Abums,  Hoar—  Jfornu  is  also  from  the  Oer- 
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tively  wrong  ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  thCTi  qualities  which  tiiey 
did  not  possesB,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  bat  that 
his  feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  time 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  seems  to  haye  spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  stanxas  of  Separaiionf  VIL  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cotton's 
Chlarinda,  Tlie  bite  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir*8  xiii^  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  Linet  in  a»- 
9wer  to  a  m^ancholtf  Letter^  one  of  the  JuTcnile  Poems^  The  second  staoxa 
looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  commencement : 

Non  si  wclL  semel  occidit, 

Non  mbris  iterom  snrget  ab  Indiis. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject  Mr.  S.  W.  also  p<nnted  out 
to  mo  an  image  taken  from  the  opening  of  Ossian's  War  of  Iniithoma,  in 
Liuei  on  an  Autumnal  Evening,  "  As  when  the  Savage,"  ^  (VIL  p.  42.) 
The  Bote  (VIL  43.)  is,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

**  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbnsy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pair,  nor  sing," 

Vn.  p.  271. 

would  probably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr. 
Walker  reminded  me. 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees. 
Nor  flowers  to  make  thi^  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  {Emplojfment,  Poems.) 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  cheai  Oas- 
imir,  Cotton,  Leesing  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  them. 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whose 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  Mr. 
Dequiocey  says  he  relied  **too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  German 
literature  in  this  country  ;* — a  blind  remark  1  Who  relies  for  concealment 
on  n  screen  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  down  f  Had  my  Father 
calculated  at  aU  he  would  have  done  it  better ;  bat  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceived  others  it  was  when  he  was  himself  deceived 
first  Haslitt  said  he  "  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  Illustrious 
Obscure."  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  cease  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most 
of  his  adoptions  were  from  writers  too  Ulnstrioas  to  be  wronged  by  plagiar 
rism.    It  is  true  that  Maaaz,  from  whom  he  borrowed  some  things,  never 
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h»  beheld  at  the  moment,  Kppeared  in  hia  eyei  the  vtnj  type  of 
goodneee  and  beauty :  the  snlijecta  of  it  were  tnuu^^nied  before 
him  and  ahone  with  unearthly  hues  and  hueamenta.  Of  princi- 
plea  he  had  the  cleoieet  intuition,  for  that  which  ia  without  de- 
gree ia  in  DO  danger  of  being  exaggerated ;  nor  waa  he  liable, 
from  hia  peculiar  temperament,  to  miaa  poetic  truth  ;  because  na- 
ture, aa  ahe  lenda  to  imagination,  all  her  colora,  can  never  be  mia- 
nprMent«d  by  the  fullest  expenditure  of  her  own  gil^  upon  her- 
aelf.  And  even  in  hia  view  of  the  particular  and  individual, — 
though,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  hia  literary  character,  "  often 
like  the  aun,  when  looking  at  the  planeta,  he  only  beheld  hia  own 
image  in  the  objects  of  hia  gaze,  and  often,  when  hia  eye  darted 
on  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — yet  poaeibly  even 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itaelf  to  his  earnest  gaze  than  the 
woiid,  which  ever  obaerves  too  careleaaly  and  superficially,  was 
aware  of.  Many  of  hia  poems,  in  which  persons  are  described 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  individuals,  and  doubtleaa 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  to  him 
by  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
ness, insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feebng  ;  and  even  so  has  Cole- 
ridge at  times  been  represented  by  peisoos,  who,judging  partially 
and  Buperficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  BubaUmtial  kiodaesa,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored, 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
niality in  their  own.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  will  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  atlections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  aiul  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual'  faculties  slone  vigorous  and  steadfast : 
though  it  is  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former 
wiU  be  more  dependent  on  the  Utter,  more  readily  excited  and 
determined  through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than 
in  ordinary  cases.  His  heart  was  as  warm  aa  his  intellectual 
being  waa  lifeaome  and  active, — nay,  it  waa  irom  warmth  of 
heart  and  keenness  of  feeling  that  hia  imagination  derived  its 
glow  and  vivacity,  the  condition  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  share 
all  he  had  with  others  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew 

was  fuuous ;  bat  had  be  "  ivIiAf  od  Uu  world's  igoorsnce  of  bitn  he  wonhl 
not  have  mealioutd  him  as  a  writer  on  mental  philosophy  at  aU. 
■  S««  GiMSMa  at  Truth,  2d  edik  p.  241, 
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bim  todl  and  early,  that,  had  he  poneaaed  wealth  in  hia  eailier 
years,  he  would  have  given  great  pait  of  it  away.  l£  there  are 
any  who  conceive  that  his  afiectiona  were  apt  to  evaporate  in 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  char- 
acter. Kind  words  are  not  to  he  contrasted  with  good  deeds, 
except  where  they  are  substituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
as  the  heart  was  concerned ; — ^how  far  the  hand  can  answer  to 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  his 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  his 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  them- 
selves loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  objects  of  his  afiections  oflener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was,  in  his 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies, — 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  **  constitutional  communuxUiveness  and  nt- 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,*'  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes  ;  if  he  "  stood  aloof,'*  during  portions  of  his  life,  from 
any  once  dear  to  him,  this  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
— ^the  same  disposition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of 
every  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  turned  toward  himself,  in- 
clining him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  presented  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — ^the  same  temper 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
too  keenly  sensible  of^  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by 

*  Some  persons  appear  to  haye  confounded  the  general  courtesy  and 
tland  overflowing  of  Ids  manners  with  the  state  of  his  affeetitmt,  and  be- 
eanse  the  feelings  whidi  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  the  snrfaoe  of  hk 
heart,  to  soppose  that  tlM  latter  w%r^ilittfog  sod  superficial  tea 
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Ids  iwJin—  to  bntoir,  iriiiek  wtm  bonndieu,  rather  th&ti  his 
fitaesB  to  receiTB,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  Umited. 
He  wu  apt  to  connder  affectioB  u  due  eintply  to  afiection,  im- 
■pectively  of  merit  in  an;  other  shape,  and  felt  that  Biieh  a  "  fiind 
of  love"  as  hU,  and  that  too  from  one  «o  hi^y  endowed  as  few 
denied  him  to  be,  ought  "ahnost"  to  "tnppiy  desert."  He  too 
much  desiied  to  idoUze  and  be  idolized,  to  fix  his  eye,  even  in 
thia  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfectiona 
which  he  reoognited  in  himself  severely  noted  by  himself  alone. 


This  turn  of  mind  was  at  leant  partly  the  cause  of  each  change 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  aa  may  have  sub- 
jected his  conduct  to  uniavorahle  coiutruction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  uf  his  career,  when,  after 
T**!""!;  of  the  gifts  assigned  biai  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 

" and  Irom  my  graiplea  hand 

Drop  friendBhip's  pradoiu  pearlB  lilie  hour-glau  taad  P 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  hot  because 
be  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "  stoop"  to  recover  what 
he  yet  "wept"  to  lose.  Still  itwas  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever  shoot- 
ing ont  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  :  ' '  There 
is  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will !"  Sometimes  indeed  to 
will  was  present  with  bim  when  he  found  not  how  to  perform  ; 
aU  the  good  that  be  would  be  did  not ;  but  his  performance, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man,  "Good  and  great," 
some  say  :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  Utter,  and  how  far,  let 
others  declare,  time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  signifiet,  comparativdy, 
twthtHg  to  the  pervms  itu»t  interested  in  and  for  him  lohat  the 
decision  on  this  point  may  be  ;  but  the  good  qnaliticB  of  hig 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
lectnees  of  his  intuitioBS  and  the  dearaess  of  hi*  moral  sense. 
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that,  through  life,  his  asBociates,  with  few  exoeptions,  weve 
tinguished  hy  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  helow  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  both  in  books  and  men. 


MS.  COLERn)GE'8  KEUGIOUS  OPINIONS  ;  THEIR  FORMATION  ;  MISCON- 
CEPTIONS AND  MISREPRESENTATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing, are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credence 
firom  part  of  the  public,  when  they  concern  a  writer  whose  writ- 
ings are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  of  the  light- 
reading  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fully 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philosophical,  of  a  fiill  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  ca- 
pable of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
him  for  light  thrown,  as  tlieir  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  far 
more  are  ofiended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
untruth  which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and 
proportions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obhquely,  by  lower- 
ing his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
The  whole  Romish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  An- 
tinomianiem,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings, 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  iu  his  life,  and  as  it  was 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both  ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  wrong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt  for 
things  corrupt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proced- 

*  I  belieTe  that  Bayle*8  article  caused  a  dead  sileDce  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer's  personal  "carnality^  for  ages.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
reviTed,  and  there  is  a  fiunt  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stones 
circulated  against  him  to  the  effect  that  he  made  liberty  a  doak/or  licet^ 
ttoffiMeM  /  (See  on  Luther's  life  and  Opinions  Hare*s  Miuum  of  the  Com- 
forter, vol.  u.  pp.  656-878.)  It  was  an  *"  easy  feat"  to  put  Pantheism  into 
the  **  bottom  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  personal  character"  (Essay  ou  Devel^ 
opment,  p.  84^  because  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
Paniheimn,  as  modem  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  bol 
(o  ftsten  diwolateness  oo  his  ooodnet  ia  by  no  meana  easy. 
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on, — that  "Biicieiit  apirit  a  not  dead  ;"  reli^ou*  vriten,  even 
at  the  pre««iit  day,  are  far  too  pioae  to  discredit  a  man's  opin- 
ions at  second-hand  by  tracing  them  to  some  averred  evil  source 
in  his  character,  or  perrerting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of 
bis  life.  This  seems  exceptionahle  however  gently  done,  fint 
because  it  is  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth  ;  a  man's  opinions  we  know  on  his  own  statements  of 
them  :  bnt  in  attempting  to  discover  the  means  through  which 
they  have  be«n  fonn«d,  we  ate  searching  in  the  dark,  or  the 
doskiett  and  most  deceptive  twilight,  and,  having  no  clear  hght 
to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuus  of  our 
own  prejudices  and  delusions.  Let  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
own  merits,  and  if  this  is  beside  the  inquirer's  purpose,  and  he 
chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  conaidei- 
ing  them  too  certain  and  too  aacred  to  be  made  a  question  of,  in 
the  same  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
favor,  out  of  themselves,  from  doubttUl  considerations.  Alas! 
how  many  of  those  who  hold  this  lofty  tone,  calling  their  own 
belief  the  truth,  and  other  men's  belief  mere  opinion,  only  be- 
cause they  have  an  opinion  of  the  vahdity  of  a.  certain  test  of 
truth  which  others  can  not  assent  to,  will  yet  resort  to  quostiona- 
ble  methods  of  recommending  this  their  unquestionable  creed, 
and  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  representations,  fit  only 
to  impose  upon  prepossessed  and  ductile  readers,  to  the  aid  of 
"practical  in&llibility  I" 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  man's  way 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to  the  facts 
themselves, — to  mould  them,  oHen  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconveniences  do  attach  to 
the  principle  itself,  I  wiU  take  my  example  of  its  operation  from 
a.  respectable  quartet,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifested  in 
tone'  or  language.  The  seventh  number  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
cdlany  of  July,  1842, contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  short  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
tributions of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
1  would  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
as  such  eclectica  from  his  works  would  have  him  appear  to  have 
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taught,  his  oontribntioiui  to  catholic  truth  'would  have  heen 
gre  enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  be 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  vie'WB  heexL  com- 
pressed within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  fiuth  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  liieless.  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generationy  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  fer 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  neglected  argu- 
ments— a  very  difierent  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrine, 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  pairt 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of 
cathohc  truth  at  which  he  aimed^  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  ii» 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introdaotio]i» 
which  speaks  as  follows : 

*'  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally;  they  are 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  containing 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  powerful 
truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  one, 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  inconr 
sistencies.  These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  tK^w 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

'*  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  we  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profession  of  liter- 
atoie,  his  having  edited  a  newiq[>aper,  and  having  been  engaged 
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in  &  ooone  <^  hentiai  and  Bchimuttekl  teaelung.  ^iftthewu 
icBcaed  Cram  theM  duigen  and  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
•aved  fFom  their  efiecta,  u,  it  is  not  improbable,  owing  to  the 
ctrcnmrtanmi  of  h»  early  editcation.  He  vn*  tbe  aon  of  a  elst- 
gyman,  admitted  into  the  Chmdi,  and  taught  iti  doctrines  by  hia 
[Hona  and  simple^teaited  fiither,  was  impressed  by  his  instnietor, 
the  Ber.  James  Bowycff,  with  the  unieahtiM  and  hoUowneaa  tf 
modem  hteratnre,  and  dnring  his  whole  liie  was  the  subject  of 
•evete  afflicticna,  which  he  leceiTed  in  patience,  iiipiieiiin  for 
his  past  and  often  coaicMed  bus,  penitence  in  wotd,  and  iaublr 
iem  penance  in  deeds.  Throng  those  means  he  may  have  at- 
tained his  happy  privilc^,  of  uttering  tbe  most  important  tnidv, 
and  dotking  than  in  sneh  language  as  rendered  their  itceptMa 
mm  eavf  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified  by  the  materialiRn  of 
the  day." 

Fm  Ht.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  mi^t  be  thought  •eaioely 
worth  while  to  diacuM  the  aocuiacy  of  remarks,  which  are  pei^ 
haps  at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thoaaand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
■0  far  as  it  is  emneoui,  by  the  ever-renewed  influence  of  his 
writings,  as  tbe  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  sea-shore  what 
ehildrtn  have  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*  For  the  sake  of 
light  principle,  I  must  observe,  that  in  seeking  to  strengthen  oni 
own  &ith  by  casting  any  mearare  of  discredit  on  minds  which 
have  not  received  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf,  than 
any  true  sense  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  ccHiAdence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has  a  man'n  whole  life, — 
whole  body  of  opinions.— under  review,  he  may  fairly  enough, — 
though  it  is  always  a  most  difficult  process, — attempt  to  ebow 
bow,  and  to  what  extent,  lus  character  and  modes  of  thought 
were  aflected  by  external  ciroumstances ;  but  I  can  not  help 
thinking  it  very  unfair  to  pro-occupy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  points  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history, 

'  IIm  T«adm'  will  pcrceire  Uul  I  du  this  limile  of  the  Sea  to  dmote^  not 
tbe  liie  or  importance,  bat  Ae  crHnparatiTfl  pemumeoce  of  my  Fathar'* 
vriliugL  Thiit  h«  bu  sdusTgd  a  pemumeot  place  in  Lteratore  (I  do  not 
Mj  what  or  wh«r«),  I  ccrtaiol;  bdieve :  and  I  alio  beU«Te  that  no  perstKia 
wall  aoqua!iit«d  with  hu  wrilinp  will  bo  dupoMil  to  deoy  the  potitiou, 
saapt  thoM  who  npnmt  the  KdinbtVKh  Baviaw  of  twwi^  swl  thirty 
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previoufily  to  introducing  a  few  of  his  opinions  to  their  notiee. 
Every  man  who  is  in  error,  who  can  not  see  the  truth  when  it  is 
hefore  him,  labors  under  some  defect,  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
this  may  have  been  brought  out, — I  think  such  defects  are  never 
caused  or  implanted, — ^by  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
play  to  impute  such  defects  to  a  writer  or  describe  them  as  hav- 
ing corrupted  his  opinions,  when  the  nature  of  the  opinions  them- 
selves is  adhuc  sub  lite  among  Christians  and  good  men.* 

My  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  is,  that  they  are  incorrect  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
or  both.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Miscellaiiist 
wits  not  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  Catholicity  in  an  individual 
mind,  but  to  spread  what  he  considered  to  be  Catholic  truth,  and 
to  this  my  Father's  character  as  a  man  was  made  subservient 
On  first  reading  his  prefix  I  regarded  one  of  its  assertions  as  a 
pure  mistake,  and  on  this  subject  received  the  following  testimo- 
nial from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  whose  great  and  honored  name 
it  must  ever  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  friends  of  Coleridge 
to  associate  his. 

— **  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  your  Father  never  was  EdUar 
of  any  periodical  publication  whatsoever  except  The  Watchman 
and  TJie  Friend,  neither  of  which,  as  you  know,  was  long  con- 
tinued, and  The  Friend  e3q)ressly  excluded  even  allusion  to  tem- 
porary topics ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  had  The 
Watchman  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  published  several  sonnets  in  a  London 
newspaper.  Afterwards  he  was  in  strict  connection  with  the 
editors  or  at  least  proprietors  of  one  or  more  newspapers.  The 
Courier  and  The  Morning  Post ;  and  in  one  of  these,  I  think  it 
was  the  latter,  your  Father  wrote  a  good  deal." — 

*•  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  great  service  that  your  Father  ren- 
dered Mr.  Stuart's  paper,  that  I  urged  him  to  put  in  his  claim  to 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  attach  little  or  no  importaiice  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chr.  Miscellany  in  themtelvet ;  as  an  index  of  a  state  of 
feeling  in  certain  quarters  and  an  instance  of  what  is  daily  practised,  to  the 
production  of  injury  and  irritation  more  than  any  reed  good,  ther  ar«  not 
insignificant  Personality  is  a  poisoned  weapon  in  religious  warfiu-e ;  and 
all  religious  statements  in  these  days  are  necessarily  a  warfisre,  open  or  un- 
declared. Personal  character  should  nerer  be  dealt  with  at  second-hand ;  it 
■hoold  be  left  to  those  who  undertake  the  truubU  and  respooaihUity,  while 
they  potseaa  the  seal,  of  the  biographer. 
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bs  adinitted  &  pioprietor ;  but  tfais  he  dedined,  fasTiaf  a  cnat 
dumclInaitiDn  to  uiy  fie  of  the  kind.  In  lact  he  coold  mH  h^ 
being  shackled  in  tnj  w&y.  I  have  heard  him  tar  that  be  ihotdd 
be  KiiTy,  if  any  one  oflered  him  an  eatate,  fcr  be  ibooU  fed  ife 
pcMBeaaion  would  involve  cam  and  dntica  that  woold  be  a  dor  u 

The  "  Kewipaper"  which  ia  mj^oeed  to  have  letaided  bit 
Father'!  growth  in  Catbolicinn,  it  now  ocmn  to  me.  may  ban 
been  The  WatiAman,  as  in  that  misedlany  the  domobc  >«d 
ibreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days  was  reported  and  dismmed  ; 
bnt  I  stiU  think,  that  the  impieanon  which  thw  (tatenvnt.  li»- 
gether  with  the  infereDM  drawn  from  h,  is  ealeolated  to  eiaifW. 
is  fkx  from  just.  To  be  br  any  lenglfa  of  time  tbe  editor  of  a 
periodical  wotk,  which  is  the  saeecsdnl  <nfan  of  m  ptftr.  wbsl- 
erer  principle*  that  party  may  pntfes,  nay  eren  if  they  call  tbao' 
■elves  Catholic,  is  indeed  to  be  in  a  sitiutiMi  of  some  dancer  to 
tbe  moral  and  spiritual  sense  :  bnt  coch  was  nrrer  my  Faibert 
situation.  When  he  is  described  as  havine  been  impaired  in  hk 
reUgioni  mind  by  editing  a  newspaper,  woold  any  cm«  rnesi  ibe 
fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  yontb.  be  pat  forth  ten  nnmben  <rf'  a 
miscellanecuH  work,  one  pottioa  of  which  wai  derated  to  tbe 
politics  of  the  times,  and  was  nnable  to  make  it  answer  becaase 
he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  ofthe  world  aad  of  newspapers 
in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  been  kd  Xo  think  that  Mr 
Coleridge's  iervices  to  public  journals  may  have  deadened  his 
religious  susceptituUties  consider,  not  an\\  tbe  principles  whkb  he 
professes  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  be  displays  on  this  very 
autgect  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  work,  bnt  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  his  newspaper  esays  themselves  :  had  the  writer,  to  wb«*e 
remarks  I  refer,  dene  this,  before  he  pronoauced  judgment.  I  think 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  se«  that  my  Father  eoofeniied  the 
publications  he  aided  to  himself  and  his  own  hicfa  views,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  them,  not  tunuelf  to 
vulgar  periodica]  writing.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  imimd.  in 
the  year  1817,  flung  in  his  teeth,  ■'  Mirtiuerial  Editor.'  With 
them  the  reproach  lay  in  the  word  MinitteritU.  Tem^rra  wm- 
tafirur — but  tbe  change  of  times  haa  not  yet  brought  tnith  to  the 
service  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  generally  understood. 
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Not  however  the  oonnectioa  with  newepapen  merely,  bat  the 
profeesion  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  among  other  causei, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  firom  Catholicity.  The  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  of  the  "  trade  of  authorship"  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragment ;  he  has  shown 
that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it, — ^would  not  sacrifice  hi^er 
aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
fwt  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adver- 
sary, of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lord,  if  not  ibr 
him ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  satis- 
fies the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
eome  a  permanent  substitute  for  religion  with  the  higher  sort  oi 
characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  halHts  of  abstraotioii  and 
reflection,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  oonr 
lists  in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
flesh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  Inferior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weaiy  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  of 
guests  does  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  fer  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  toward  Catholic 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those 
which  are  commonly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
outward  evidence ;  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit  it  ia 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  what  can  be  said  for 
the  soundness  of  that  system  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  depend  lit- 
tle upon  argument ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
obeying  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach- 
ed to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was 
•0  circumstanced,  as  to  be  precluded  firom  drawing  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  coming 
under  its  habitual  sway.- 

Again  in  what  sense  can  it  be  tmly  said  of  Coliiidge  thftt  ha 
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free  will,— constitates  Catholic  consent,  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head  ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  reference  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  far  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
"  Catholic  doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  difler 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.  If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
and  orthodox  so  much  disapprove  in  the  x)pinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  he  should  be  accused  of  disre- 
garding atUhority,  because,  though  he  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  writers  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  ©r  God.  Something  very 
difierent  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  sense,  as  the 
life-giving  Light,  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  power 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man's 
rehgious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker.^     But  if 

*  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr.  Amold*8  Fragment  on  the  Church.  He 
words  it  thus :  **  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  with 
his  Church,  implies  surely  that  clearer  views  of  truth  should  be  continuallv 
Touchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wis- 
dom, as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 

f  After  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  S.  T.  C  Dr. 
Arnold  says,  "  Bat  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  Uttla 
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It  roffular  rallinir  tends  to  steady  tho  im'ud.  restraininz  it 
Ino  li.-ut:itive  a.  ilirectiou  of  tlinu<fiit,  aii>]  what  iiiav  pr<,vi.'  Xi. 
vain  UFlivity,  it  IcikI^  perliaps  in  on  eijiial  ilt?i;n.i>  u-  ti\  aii 
riiy  tlic  .-•ijiril.ofwhii-hlbeleiveabiiiidaiit  eviJ«u':>i  lux-.  t^.- ; 
ill  (he  writings  of  profctuioual  men.  P?rirap-  th^rrr  >  :. 
0(^!ii|iaiioii  wliicli  diici  iiut  iu  wnie  m»ai-iir-;  '.-iiii  :■:■  -:.;' ..' 
balaiu^- ol' the  soul  ;  thtj  want  of  one  peni::-^  a  :;-i:.  ■■.  v:_: 
with  huiuan  nature  more  variouslr  and  itni.y  :h.i:,  .*  :.  —  - 
t]io«u  to  whom  a  stated  routine  pr<»L-nri  j>T.>-.i.i  i^;  -l.uzi 
a  CL-rlaiu  uuilbnnitr  of  a^peet :  i:  U  l.:  :..:.-4  ^iI':T.-:L-': 
pivfs  kiiowlcdire.  tut  a  direreilied  nsp^r.iL^i  i-i  -^i  y-r 
bchi)liiiii|;  ihc  diversity  it  Cimaitis  thr.izi:  ;:.'.  i-,-— :.-7  ;  i 
ticular  Itias  and  leisure  tor  C'titecp^a*...:.  >.  ;iv  -j^-.:-.^  : 
it  prL-««ula  taeilitiea  for  the  ac^airsmt:.-  ■.:  :_=  -.:—■.•■}■..  : 
fveu  the  want  of  a  re^nilar  '■all^n?  i^ij  ,:.  kii:  :ri--r:  :,s.'  . 
ilie  aef[iiireiiieut  of  tmtLful  views  iz.  •■:-;.•-.  '.:  -■  r'-t 
((ossilik-.'  said  my  Father  hiiaw.:.  sJi.-rj.—z  >.'.-  .~r-v 

liirliJiiK  forcci!  c'f  the  Jsi'iji;.-;V  ■..-.i;.  ;  ,    :  ;■  ■,;    -  ■  V- 
Hluiktiou.  puMiil*.  and  hir..^.-!    ,:   -,:..-i.  .  ;    -■ .        ..-        i 
hcalili.  au'l  iein[ii;ram--u*.-  .-r-;  ..t-:.;.  ■■.■:.■;.■■. 

leatt  ijf  ah  by  preU-ie^".. .li  ::.■  i^;  pi."  ..i'  —  -  .  -" 
when-viT  I  i»jk.  in  tc'..::.:--  ■:  .^  :■  ..:  •  .  — -.  .  -.■  - 
of  [n-wcraud  lali'mwasw:  .:. -.;.T  ;.; ;.  r        :.       -.    : 
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*'  Christ  undeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  hid  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;"*  aud  undeniable  it  surely  is.  that  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  hearts  aud  falli- 
bility of  human  understandings  it  conies  to  pass,  that  while /xir/y 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  less 
wrong,  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
finom  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  lights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  surrounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.  The  party  which 
Christ  instituted  was  not  invisible,  but  it  difiers  essentially  from 
all  parties  within  the  precincts  of  Christendom  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  teas  umleniably  instituted  by  Him,  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  itself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature — a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Poh*theists)— against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  pious  aud  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  thiugs  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  flesh,t  as  opposed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
they  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

•  Sermonf  precuhed  before  the  Univeridty  of  Oxford.     Sctiil  viii.  p.  105. 

f  Heatheaisiu  iu  Scripture  is  repre3ente<i  as  one  with  seu<uality,  pro- 
fimeness  and  disregard  of  the  life  to  coine  ;  to  work  the  -vrill  of  the  Gentiles 
was'to  run  to  every  kind  of  eril  excess ;  and  alm<»st  the  same.  I  suppose, 
may  bu  said  of  the  monstrous  here^ties.  l^j^ust  which  the  Apostles  aud  their 
Bucces.s4»rs  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualilied  repn.>lxition.  In  his  Fragment  lui 
the  Church,  Dr.  Ann»ld  remarks,  that  "the  heresies  cundenmeii  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  some  theoretical  truth,  but 
abeolute  perYersi«.»ns  of  Christian  holiness  ;  that  they  were  not  so  much  false 
as  wicked.  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it 
was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  profligacy 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  so-called  heresies  of  later 
ages,*"  pp.  89.  90.  Does  it  appear  tliat  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  onbe- 
lief  or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  wi^ed- 
ness,  or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  subjectioa  of  the  mind  to  the 
flesh  t 
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amon<*  parties  iif  Christians  are  leu  lor  this  life  and  tout  Oi&n  for 
tht!  furiiM  ill  wliiul)  Ihuy  sovurally  hulii  that  it  is  inoctt  fitly  cloUied, 
auil  with  which  tliuy  identily  it.*  Aiid  this  is  uo  uuwurthy  ttA- 
jcct  nf  roiitL'iiliuii,  because  the  life  and  spirit  are  best  preserved 
auil  moil  fully  expressed  iu  Ibe  truest  foima, — a  correct  aiid  dis- 
tinct iutellecluai  system  is  the  beat  prescrvalive  of  the  essentaal 
jMitiun  of  laith  '.  hut  yet,  because  they  are  ibrms,  the  strife  con- 
eeriiiii;;  them  will  bo  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  bji  uuholy  war- 
fare tfiaji  a  Etni^le  pro  arts  ct  /vets, — for  the  veiy  ideas  of  a 
fpiriluol  religiou  and  for  a  pure  and  pregiiant  morality,  the  te»- 
tiniiiny  to  which  every  soul  may  fiiid  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
iuto  its  own  retirements. 

In  leli^rencc  to  the  present  subject,  however,  I  need  only  ob- 
serve that  parly  compact  operates  chiefly  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  of  truth,  considered  as  already  established,  while  the 
Jia-overy  or  development  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual etTorti ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
[leriini-nts,  but  is  bound  lo  consider  every  departure  from  that 
futiii  uf  teaching,  which  has  hitherto  served  lo  convey  and  pr» 
serve  Ejiiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  pnrity  and  stability  ;  aod 

'  T>>  taht  tlie  extreme  tsuf.  SuciDianidui.  I  have  long  tlioa^ht  tbat  a  man 
way,  that  numv  n  man  dots,  athwart  the  negative  lini'S  nf  thi*  pre«l,  wltich 
in  Mme  ftwrt  appear  to  K-  qult«  nf^itivo  in  operatinD.  bfhold  iu  heart  and 
spirit  evirry  drcp  trutji  on  vhieb  Chrislioni  orouiul  tbem  arc  ilwelling, 
exvrv  tnilh  ineet  tti  bring  fiirtli  tim  Irmt  of  good  livitig,  and  to  lit  the  w>nl 
fir  a  lii:,'livT  life  than  the  proseut.  I  hoptr  and  believe  that  suvh  pursona  do 
praeti-'ullv  enibraw  the  divinity  nf  Chriat,  Ixicaiue  they  inirahip,  serve  and 
■■l«ry  Him.— th*y  oiMrcM  Uieir  reli'ijiouii  tlwugbts  in  H[m  haMtually — flioy 
iitlrilfute  to  Him  that  vhieh  is  pr(>{i«rly  divine,  the  work  of  Crenlioa  and 
It'.ilritiptkiD.  althuugh  tltej  have  vrop);  eunreptioDS  of  the  metfaod  of  this 
work.  Ou  the  other  hand  1  ulioidd  aiippusc  that  ninay  Romanists  must 
[n^j'itii-ully  iinpiilc  diviuity  to  the  blossei)  Mother  uf  Jirius,  from  the  ad- 
ih--.'«ui>  vhieli  Ihcy  ciako  tn  lier,  and  the  eit^t  tu  whii^h  they  seem  to  ile- 
i"te  thi'ir  reliipini*  miiHls  to  her.  At  beet  tliey  appear  to  moke  her  one 
ivith  niir  Saviuor.  and  not  merely  vith  the  nmn  Cbriit  Jesua  but  «ith  the 
Eternal  Sun  of  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  lier,  and  making  of 
tlie  train  two  persoDS  and  one  0<kL  Hov  awfully  dangerous  «ouliI  it  be  to 
t'ldnwOiristus  the  Mediator  tietviit  God  and  man  if  he  were  not  hiin.*el£ 
Ir-th'i-xlundMnn:  It  witlnot  Itrnst,  bcsupposod  that  lam  here  iiistitutbg 
any  ifnuTal  companaoa  hetweea  S.-einLini^ni  and  Bomaniim  with  a  pr.fer- 
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thus  it  may  easily  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  difiused  and  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  may  be  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
from  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  this 
province,  was  to  defend  the  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  and 
showing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason ;  he  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious support ;  who  can  not  afibrd  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — which  causes  him  to^"  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth.*'  "  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  "  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  "  a  course  of 
heretical  and  schismatical  teaching :" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
confine  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
man's  mind  in  alienation  from  truth  ;  because  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  doctrines,  not  by  inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  be 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  afrer 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  revealed  religion,  in 
which  he  set  forth  such  views  as  he  entertained  at  the  time : 
after  this  he  preached  occasionally  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  "  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
passed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield.  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  It  is  best  to  peruse  a  foUer  exposition  of  this  sentiment  in  the  passage 
itself;  which  occors  in  the  Confeuiofu  of  an  Inquiring  SpiriL  Letter  L  V 
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Uniuritu)  congr^&tioii ;  but  afUr  pleaching  one  leraioii,  in  whieh, 
fioin  the  account  of  an  ear-witnese,  there  Beema  to  have  been 
more  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  religion  than  of  tuI- 
gat  heieay  and  Khism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.  Not  that  the  ofier,  by  which  he  was  anddenlj 
called  awsy  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  &□  opposite 
directioD  ;  it  left  them  fiee  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  him 
from  all  outward  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  Aom  the  least,  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions ii^th  them,  oi  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.  To  thii 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  eyer  hare  submitted ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acqaaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  at  Shrewsbury,  it  would  have  been  such  an  ona 
asmugt"efiectually  hare  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view;" 
M  little  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  maiked 
out  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  hve  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.  It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  Father  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dis- 
cernment by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errois  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
may  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  resistency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment  :  he  doubted 
aud  denied  in  order  to  beUeve  earnestly  and  intelligently.  His 
Unitarianism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  poa- 
itive  formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
inught  which  he  believed  himself  afterwards  to  have  attained 
iuto  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  PhUosophy.* 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  "  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid,  "f  those  on  the  other  who 

*  See  his  oim  ranark*  on  this  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  tmth  cbaptar 
of  the  Bioffraphia. 

t  Quoted  &Dm  a  volome  of  poetical  seleetiant  and  eritirianx  by  L«igti 
Hmit,  eotiUed  "  Imaginatiaa  and  Fancy.'    Hariog  referred  to  Uiis  agrcA- 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  early  education  for  all 
that  is  consonant  with  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  after  circumstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  has 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  own 
intellect  and  'will.  When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  he 
left  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  implicit  faith : 
the  world  of  belief  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  'with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  thevii  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.  "\^Tien  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circiunstances  existed  to  prevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic  ;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  left  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
with  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  otittcard  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?  Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  *'  heresy  and  schism"  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  heart  and  mind  bv  communion  with  Him,  but  as  beinsr 
in  itself,  independently  of  all  such  effects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  had  the  author 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosophy  as  into  his  p>etry,  or  made  himself 
as  well  acquainted  ^-ith  his  religious  \rritings  as  with  his  p<^>enis.  he  o^uld 
never  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theoh»gTk*  would  apply  tHjually  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  moutlis  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman.''  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  religious  ei>ncepti»>Ds  of  Coleridge 
than  the  ever-present  aim  and  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianitv  is  reli- 
gion itself,  religiou  in  its  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  expression,  the  very 
ground  as  well  as  the  summit  of  di^dne  truth. 
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••  thiu  divine  not  priaeip&Ily  on  intenul  endenee.  ife  aai^n 
of  the  whole  Bchema  within  itfelT,  atieEied  br  iu  pi<J]Ma  a^icil 
and  Bpirilual  etlectj,  but  on  an  outward  h^Aoiic  i>it;«£  naoL^^ 
no  higher  than  probability,  yet  iiifnnvMi  to  Ic  ihi:  wu^  -'x.t 
the  Luiapiiitual  jnind  can  reject. 

That  he  did  neither  the  one  dot  ihe  o;ji«t.  that  ae  ea^  zzi 
consider  the  notions  of  the  Church  entcnained  br  tTtj-fian  Pns- 
eetanle  inadequate  and  luupiritual.  without  adcFpune  im  Hj»».»«^ 
doctrines  respecting  the  dergt/  and  the  nanue  oi  'Mix  inicma^ 
tion  hetwixt  God  and  man  in  the  mode  w  taiTsaHi :  ^ha:  be  ex- 
alted the  spirituality  of  Earramenls  wnboa;  adiiii:t:ii£  iin  fcix^ 
tiTe  materialiBiu,  by  many  styk-d  Catholic,  that  he  nw  -^  t«j 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  Lather  co  'Jmt  Law  ai>i  Jab- 
tificatton  by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to  toe  cicaM;  ci  ',-i^ 
teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduced  £■:•':  m'  ;'  by  ui-iits^ 
Methodisti — all  this  and  much  more  in  hit  sysnx:i  'A  ir^axt^ 
opinion,  distinguishinjc  it  equally  imm  orer-^nsi)i.^xad.  an::  u^ca 
"  minimifidian"  ChristiaAity,  ousht  not  '.o  he  tTk^>M  t'j  j'^""-  ■"' 
circumstances  and  to  accident  as  its  principal  cauKr.  If^i.'JU'im 
it  was  a  blessing  to  "  the  Christian  j'm.'.'fjyMt'  :Lat  'm  h^d  a 
good  Chnstian  for  his  father — that  he  had  -.n  hua  ;he  i-afjrra  of 
"an  Israelite  without  guile."  But  of  iii^  t'r-.-n--.!-  *r,.-,'j.  ]  be- 
lieve that  he  was  himself  almost  wholiy  tht:  Fa:'^?.'- ,  ani  1  rt^LV 
think,  that  even  if  be  had  been  bom  in  lh«  Criir;j  'A  B/.tim.  't 
in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect.  h«  w<ic!':  Lar«  b'jr¥t  all 
bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  phih^ophy  •/:  ii^  az^  aai  ar- 
rived at  convictions  substantially  the  ume  a:  tivoce  whieh  now 
appear  on  the  lace  of  his  wiiiinga. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  amons  the  iiit«i.izeiit  ii^f:n  of 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  difiercnt  view  of  the  character  bf  hit  opin- 
ions trom  that  which  I  have  eKpreared  :  who  believe  tbal.  •iiriuz 
his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  what  Hi^h  Coiirchii^^u 
consider  Catholic  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  ntitiuns  he  ttiii  .'.^,d 
of  a  dilTcrent  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  of  hii  eai.y 
creed,  which  would  have  beeii  worked  out  of  his  micul  had  hiii 
years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  aroonnsl  the  pr<i»«ly^e« 
to  the  Oxford  theology,  who  Ece  nothing  more  in  hi>  teaching 
than  a  stunted  Anglo- Catholicism  :  some  of  these  aver  thai,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a  little  way 
by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge  :  that  he  (jrf>t  leit  them  out  uf 
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the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism ;  but  that  now,  by  hdp 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo- 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  own  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong ;  that  al- 
though an  unripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  ia 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  little  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  ^dth  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  religion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feelings.  But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's rehgious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
difierent  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  as 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  substattce  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.  If  they  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  is 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  as 
consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  t)bjects  of 
faith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  oi^ni  opinion,  though 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected,  or  the  dogmas  framed  in  relation  to 
them,  to  which  they  appear  strangers.  His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  '*  Catholicism"  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  tJiat  contains, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  which 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely  :  on 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  "  Catholicism"  of  Rome  rather 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  idea 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  light  in  the  Church,  in- 
dependently of  the  authority  of  a  revelation  completed  in  past 
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agM,  oppceed  u  be  was  to  the  application  ot  that  idea  made  by 
Papistj.  His  religious  system,  according  to  bis  own  view  of  it 
might  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  universal  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity,  not  those  which  have  been  (xinsciously  recognized  alwayf, 
eveiywhete,  and  by  all,  but  those  which  the  leason  and  spiritual 
sense  of  all  men,  when  sufRciently  developed,  bear  witness  to,  ex- 
pliined  according  to  a  modem  philosophy,  which  purports  to  be 
Qo  mere  new  thinking,  but  inclusively,  bU  the  thought  that  has 
been  and  now  in  in  the  world.  Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of 
hia  doctrine.  How  far  he  made  it  good  is  not  to  be  detonnined 
>ere* 

They  who  differ  from  me  on  this  question  may  have  gone 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  than  myself.  I  will  only  say  in 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  derived  ftora  a 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  such  as  few  beside 
myself  can  have  taken,  and  that  I  came  to  the  study  of  them 
with  uo  interest  but  the  common  interest  in  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind poasess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.  Indeed  1  can  conceive  of 
no  influence  calculated  to  affect  my  judgment,  except  the  natural 
wish,  in  my  mind  sufEciently  strong,  to  End  my  Father's  opinions 
as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, — as  little  as  possible 
out  of  harmony  with  the  uotious  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  own  native  land.  To  me, 
with  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  manifest,  that  bis  system  of 
belief  intellectually  considered,  difiers  materially  from  "  CathoUc" 
doctrine  Hs  commonly  understood,  and  that  this  diflerence  during 
the  latter  yeajs  of  his  meditative  life,  instead  of  being  shaded  oS, 

*  Since  the  chief  part  of  this  preface  wba  written  I  have  bwome  t/y 
qiuintcd  with  ArchdeaooD  Hare's  JTinion  of  Vie  Comforter,  which  I  dare  to 
proDounce  a  most  valuable  work,  mtaning  that  Ifind  U  to,  withont  the  pre- 
mmptioD,  which  in  me  would  b«  gr^at  indml,  of  preUndiog  to  fnter  futly 
into  its  merib.  I  have  bad  the  eatis&ction  of  meeting  with  remarka  upon 
mj  Father  in  the  prebce  and  ia  the  notes  of  which  the  seoond  volume  con- 
uta.  ciHiEirmator;  of  lome  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  myeelC  Even 
the  dediation  mincides  with  the  views  given  above,  for  it  is  this :  "  To  the 
EuDored  memory  of  S.  T.  CulerJdge.  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  through 
dark  and  wiudiog  paths  of  speculation  was  led  to  the  light,  in  order  that 
otherB  by  bis  guidance  might  reach  that  light,  without  paseiug  through  the 
darkncas,  th(«e  Sermons  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  ore  dedicated,  with 
deep  thankfulness  and  reverence,  by  one  of  the  maaj  pupils,  whom  hia 
writtngs  have  helped  to  discern  the  sacred  concord  and  unity  of  buinao  nod 
£iriu«  tratb." 
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became  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.  How  should  it  have 
been  otherwise,  unless  he  had  abandoned  that  modern  philosophy, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  without  such  abandoimient,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  system  based  on  a  philosophy  fundamentally  different  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that  "  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian,"  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  decideil  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  lake  refuge  in  a  lumie  of 
Christiayi  truthj  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  like  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?  To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  eo-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.  My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — ^the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  God  with  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  \-iew,  differs  from  that  which  most  "  Catholics"  hold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
mediaeval  Christian  WTiters  ;  fof  in  niv  Father's  l>elief.  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  explanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insijrht  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the  an! or  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  \A'rit.  Relijrion  must  have  some  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect  ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.  The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modern  mental  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  in>\*ard  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  no^  and  thus  to  remove  the  obslruc lions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphifsical 
views  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural.  sim[>ly  be- 
cause they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look 
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in  the  faee  the  plain  fact  that  some  of  the  nu)st  injluential  of 
those  early  icriten  were  materiulisti, — not  as  hoidiug  the  soul  to 
be  the  mere  result  orbodily  organization,  but  as  holding  the  bouI 
itaelf  to  be  material ; — ought  gravely  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  reject  the  yhUoso}ihy  of  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
aud  yet  cling  "  limpet-like"  to  their  forms  of  thought  on  rehgioua 
questions,  forms  obviously  founded  upon,  and  conformed  to,  that 
philosophy.  They  believed  the  soul  to  be  material, — corporeal. 
Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  well  known  to  men  who 
have  examined  into  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  psychological 
opinion,*  I  can  not  give  detailed  proofs  iu  this  place  ;  but  in 
passing  1  refer  the  reader  to  Tertullian  De  Rcsuir.  Carn.  cap. 
xvii.  aud  De  Anima,  cap.  ix.  ;  to  Irenosus,  Contra  ITareses, 
Lib.  a.  cap.  xix.  0,  and  to  the  preface  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
to  the  latter,  p.  161,  Artie.  XI.  De  Animarum  nalura  et  statu 
jxist  mortem.  What '  are  wc  to  be  governed  in  religious  taeta- 
pfujsique  and  the  rattomilc  of  bidicf  h\  men  vhu  thought  that 
the  soul  was  poured  into  the  bud)  and  there  thickened  like  jelly 
in  a  mould  ? — that  the  inner  man  took  tlit  fonn  ol  the  outer, 
having  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  tiiembtrs,  like  unto  the 
body,  only  of  finer  stuff' — its  forpiihncij  beiii^  couwUdated  by 
denmiion  ami  Us  ejfigy  fornted  6y  i  rjiro'.ion  '  This  n  as  the 
notion  of  Cyprian'o  maiiter,  the  acute  Ti.'rtullian,  aud  that  of 
Irenwiis  was  like  uuto  it.  Ho  compare:)  the  miu]  to  Water  froiien 
in  a  vessel,  which  lakes  the  iiinii  of  the  vessel  iu  wliii-!i  it  freczcs.t 
evidently  »up]x)siug,  with  Tertuiliaji,  that  the  firm  Biibstuntial 
budy  lu'iuldcd  the  fluent  and  aerial  soulf — that  organi:!ation  was 
ihu  organizer.  It  a]>pears  that  in  tho»!  days  the  nilg/ir  lield  the 
soul  to  be  incorporeal,  t  acconhng  to  the  views  of  Plato  and  other 

*  Mr.  S<»tt.  in  h'u  iiiipr«3aiva  luxtuTea  uii  Ihc  cvo]iiti<u  of  I'liilnacijiliy 
out  i>(  ItvligitiD,  iimiutaiui-d  tlie  niutiTiulii<iii  ut  the  tiu'ly  Cliri»tiuii  wiiters. 

t  Contra  Uarrifi.     Lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  S. 

}  A  priiiiuriliii  Giiiiu  in  Adam  eoiicretu  rt  confii-uratu  ijor|)iiri  aiiiiiia,  ut 
tntiiu  subttatitiio,  il&  ct  oimditiuniB  istiua  seintm  I'fficit.  TrrtulL  \>e  Aiiiino. 
Ckp.  ix.  adfiaeai. 

\  TerluU.  Du  Res.  C«r.  Cap.  xt'u.  m  initio. — sliter  BDinia  nun  capiat 
pa«iioiiem  ti>rmcuti  seu  refrigcrii,  iitputc  iocurporuli* :  hoe  enim  vnlgnt 
ttUtimat.  S'w  HUteni  suiniaiii  uorpuralem  et  liic  prnGteuiiir  ut  iti  auu  viilu- 
tamt  prvbainax,  &t.  Un  this  polBo^e  Dr.  IMucy  ubservcs  in  a  inilc,  tliut  it 
m«»ta  "  the  iiDiiialeriality  of  thu  fiaV  U<  linve  boi'n  "  tliu  guiii'i'iil  iH'lit'C 
I  tliiiik  it  utteats  it  Ui  huve  liceD  tlie  Iwllcf  of  tlic  niuiUKin  |>v<iptc.  but  not 
that  it  wu  the  prevailing  upiniiNi  wiUi  Chriiitiiui  ilicineH  ot  that  age. 
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stupid  philosophers,  combated  in  the  treatise  De  Anima;  but 
that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impioiiB 
unscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  argues  against  Platonic  no- 
tions of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.*  As  for  the  vul- 
gar, they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor- 
poreal, yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a  ghost  accords 
exactly  with  Tertullian*s  description  of  the  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  change 
soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter  ;  thus  did  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  even 
run  coimter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoiling  from 
Gnosticism ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  inr 
compatibility  of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  material,  so  they  may  very 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  any 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  tcithin  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  afiection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  within 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
which  the  receptacle  was  made.  Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  \&  apparent  in  some  of  the  passages 
from  old  writers  that  are  appealed  to  in  support  of  what  Arch- 
deacon Hare  happily  calls,  *'  baptismal  transubstantiation  ;"  as, 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  by  a 
misnomer,  as  I  think.  Scriptural  views  of  Holy  Baptism,!  the 

*  Yen.  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  denied  the 
original  iimiiortality  of  the  soul  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  former  affirms 
that  it  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  "  If  the  sun  Knng  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  distance 
from  Ixxlies,  warmeth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  say  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  indeed  the  most  vehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  although 
it  dwell  not  within  but  be  without  f  It  is  possible  then,  in  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  God,  tlmt  one  may  be  warmed,  although  that  which  warmeth 
him  be  not  in  himself."  From  Ammonius.  Scriptural  Viftt^  p.  264,  4th 
edit.  This  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling  to  be  distinct 
from  influence.  My  Father,  in  his  MS.  remains,  declares  against  the  opinion 
of  those  who  make  **  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  an  occupation  of  a  place, 
by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  vnthin,  inward^  AcJ*  "  For  example,* 
says  he,  *'  a  bottle  of  water  let  dowm  into  the  sea. — ^Tlie  water  contained  and 
the  surrounding  water  are  l)oth  alike  in  fact  outward  or  without  the  glass, 
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author  whereof  is  so  fervent,  so  acriptural  in  spirit  and  intention, 
that  he  almost  turns  all  he  touches  into  Scripture,  as  UidaB 
turned  all  he  touched  into  gold.  How  the  gold  looked  when 
Midas  wai  away  1  know  not ;  bat  to  me  Dr.  PuBey's  Scriptural 
views,  apart  from  his  persuasive  personal  presence,  which  ever 
pervades  bis  discourses  and  constitutes  their  great  efiect  upon  the 
heart, — seem  but  brass  beside  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his 
alien  piety  gilds  and  hides  them.  The  more  we  polish  brass  the 
niore  brassy  it  appears  ;  and  bo,  these  views  only  seera  to  my 
mind  the  more  discrepant  from  Holy  Writ,  the  more  clearly  and 
learnedly  they  are  set  forth.  In  Scripture  faith  is  required  as  the 
condition  of  all  spiritual  influence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral 
effects,  and  that  primary  regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral 
one  in  time,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  hfe,  was  never  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  has 
been  put  into  it  by  a  series  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  princi- 
pally by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  inju- 
tiouB  to  morality,  since  it  allows  actual  faith  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
strument in  all  moral  renovation ;  but  the  indirect  practical  con- 
sequences of  insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  wore  realities,  and 
requiring  men  (o  accept  as  a  religious  verity  of  prime  importance 
a  senseless  dogma,  the  oFspring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  habits  of  thought  by  weakening  the  love  and  percep- 
tion of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  by  producing  disunion  and 
mutual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  subtlest  matter  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  as  much 
as  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soul  con- 
sists of  sublle  matter,  affects  the  form  of  doctrine,  by  trying  it  on 
that  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  a 
large  party  iu  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
itantis  vel  cadenfis  Ecclesia  Anglicante/hy  some  of  them,  is 
this,  that,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  the  aoul  receives  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  it  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul, 

but  the  antithetic  r«latioii  of  tbe  farmer  to  the  latter  ia  cxprpKKvil  by  the 
preposition  in  or  milhin  :  and  thin  ioiproper,  aeosuoufl,  merely  rclntivescnss 
tit  within,  Tiulwelliog.  Jk,  it  ia  alas  I  but  too  pLun  that  many  uf  our  iLeo- 
logual  Soutinieri  apply,  though  witliout  perhaps  ooy  distinct  cc 
of  their  TAoughl,  tn  epiritunl  Preienrer 
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even  though  the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  moral 
acts,  proves  faithless  and  wicked,  mitil  it  is  expelled  forever  by  a 
large  but  iudefiuite  amouut  of  wickedness,  entitled  utter  repro- 
bacy.  How  intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritual 
aspect,  how  it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  us,  of 
its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  upon  those,  who  be- 
heve  it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege 
that  no  man  originally  could  have  framed  such  a  conception  as 
this,  who  had  our  modem  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  had  considered 
what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  words,  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  our  spirit.  AYhen  the  doctrine  is  unfolded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  and  doctors  of  it,  they  fly  ofi'  to  the  notion 
of  an  inward  potential  righteousness.  But  this  mere  capability 
of  being  saved  and  sanctified,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 
be  increased,  because  it  is  essentially,  extra  gradum. — not  a 
thiug  of  degrees.  Our  capability  of  being  spiritualized  by  divine 
grace  is  unlimited.  TVho  are  they  that  exjdain  aicay  the  bap- 
tismal gift  into  a  sluidow  .^"* 

My  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  formal 
and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportmiities  (at 
least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  "VVaterland  among  others,  that  it 
is  a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable  that  iu 
consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  will  of  God, 
may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  influence 
than  it  would  other^vise  have  had  ;  if  prayer  can  aflect  the 
course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 
ing, so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  influence  it  in  favor  of  the  bap- 
tized, though  he  be  passive  in  baptism.  The  objection  to  the 
Antiquitarian  doctrine  is  not  that  it  implies  a  mystery,  not  that 
it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  it 
contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  either  af- 
firms what  can  not  be  true, — what  brings  confusion  into  our 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas,— or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 
effectual  vapor — "  a  potentiality-  in  a  potentiality  or  a  chalking 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       My  Father,  as  I  understand 

*  See  remarks  od  this  subject  in  the  Mission  of  the  Comfartety  pp.  476-7 
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"  O  blessed  streams  I  either  ye  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  and  wide, 
Or  else  give  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow — * 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some* of  bis 
manuscript  remains : 

"  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing  up  the 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  of  proving  the 
substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  Church. 
I  still  say,  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name,  Uc. — now  the  Spirit  begins  to  act — ^is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  possessed, 
to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doe- 
trine— and  that  the  nature  of  the  Holi/  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very  difficult  question — 
and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Churchy  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant. 

*'  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid !)  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  the 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flovi's  firom  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  ny^ijjrc^ijaiff  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  as 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  reference  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor, 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  tliere  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  since  the  time  there  is  no 
authority  for  denying,  the  gift  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body — consequently,  no  just  pretence  for  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  another  new  Inition  or  Birth  into  the  state 
of  Grace/' 
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my  Father  denied  not  tbftt  the  Spirit  may  inflnenee  the  cool 
of  an  infant,  but  he  still  relused  to  lepante  the  presence  of  the 
Half  Spirit  from  apiritual  eflecta,  and  these  from  resion  and  tlw 
rAoral  being.  Those  whom  he  diflered  from  are  wont  to  ar^ne, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  eflects  in  rinne  of  iti 
awakening-  reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritaally  renovated  in  in 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  rtpinkm 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  chanse  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  out  of  lime  ;  viewed  phen<»nenally  in  its  mani- 
festations, it  takes  pl&ce,  as  my  Father  cimccived,  ^ndoally.  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  difierent  fimn  what  he 
was  by  nature  (or.  in  other  words,  a  good  ChristiaD),  the  new 
lArih  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  efiect 
and  change  produced. 

Hr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Enchaiist  with  his  view  of  Sa«m- 
ments  generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  hy  his  younger 
son.*  Would  that  'all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentatioos  could  be  m  so- 
persedcd  I  But  my  brother's  present  BTorations  are  aU-tneToa- 
ing,  and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinii^ns.  how- 
ever  serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  jost  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
itive religious  melapkysique,  1  am  desirous,  in  limes  like  ibe<«. 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  praeiux  was  not : 
that  was  riof  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  vtine. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate :  that  He  is  preMrut  to  every 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  a«  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  thai  were  He  to  hide  his  face,  that  is.  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing,  But  the 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  Epiritual  presence  or  a/ieitey  Cjr  the 
productiou  of  spiritual  eflects.  God  sustains  mere  maii^rrial 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  tli*  Sj/int  nf 
Holiness,  the  life-giving  Word  ?  Can  bread  and  wine  become 
holy  and  spiritual  and  be  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?  Hliat 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

■  3<:«  the  Beriphtral  Charaeter  of  tiv.  Engluh  CkHTfh.  Af,  \n  tlx;  I[«T. 
Dcnrcnt  Coleridge,  ILA.,  dov  Prindpd  of  SL  Mark*  College,  Chelsea, 
Itfst  lia  semmiB,  pooiai.    Bc«  also  Coleridge's  BtmaittM. 
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articulation  of  air?  The  sacrameut  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  I  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  '*  We  must  not  ratiofialize — 
must  not  reason  d  priori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faithfully 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared."  Alas !  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
our  souls  being  tcashed  icith  pure  water !  Alas  I  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
^Titers,  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  "  sensuous  and  dark''  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  I  One  of  these  early  'wnriters, 
if  not  more,  believed  in  trausubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  own  way,  only  allowing  him  to  be  **  inaccu- 
rate in  superinducing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;"t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctor's 
wlicie  argumentation^  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  trans  than  to  any 
kind  of  con  substantiation-!     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

*  Irenaw  Contra  Uaerenen,  L.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  261.   Ed.  Bened.     Waterland*8 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Euchari^,  chap.  vii.  p.  221— <?t  seq. 

f  The  same  Divine,  afler  explaining  the  holiness  of  the  consecrated  sym- 
bols to  be  "  a  relative  holiness,^'  and  declaring  himself  to  be  of  the  opinion 
judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
sacrament,  but  in  tlie  wi>rlhy  receiver  of  the  sacrament,  presently  adds, 
"  Not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inanimate  things,  any  more  than  in  Gkxl^s  ap- 
pearing in  a  burning  bush.**  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  case.  Who  imagines 
that  Jehovah  was  joined  or  united  with  the  burning  Bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  ?  The  - 
luminous  appearance  in  the  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holy  of 
IL>lief«  was  a  sensuous  sign  of  a  superscnsuous  reality,  of  the  special  agency, 
fuv«»r,  and  protectir»n  of  Almighty  God  to  the  ch<)sen  people.  Has  tUs 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  presence  in  bread  and  wine  \ 

X  J>is9,  Fretv.  in  Iren.  Lib.  Art.  xiv.  83-84-86.     The  Benedictine  refers 
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riits  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  He  underetood  not  mere  bread,  hut  the  material  body 
of  Christ ;  while  by  the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  he  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
our  Lord  waa  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  oorporcal  frame  of  anbatantial  flesh  and 
btood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
illustrative  argitmeut  against  them,*  But  what  becomes  of  this 
Argument  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  be  and  nothing  more  ?  Watciland's  intcrpretatioo 
of  Irennus  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a.  perfect  anachronism ; 
it  imputes  to  him  modem  immaterial izing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  genera!  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfuluess 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
"the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
charist ?"t  What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of,  and  what  they 
"rejected  with  abhorrence,"  was  probably  this,  that  iuslcad  of 
bread  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flush  and 
blood,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body. 
IrcniBUB,  who  understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
I  Kill  not  drink  lu:nceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink 
it  new  icith  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom,  need  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  refmcd  than  modem  Itonianisls  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist^  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernizes  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  senlonce  in  that 
unrefined  treatise  De  Rcsurrecl.ione  Curnis.  Toward  the  end 
of  au  epigrammatic  passage  enumerating  the  benefita  that  ac- 

to  Fisher's  Brgument  agninat  (Ecolainpmiiiis  in  wliich  tlip  same  TJew  of  Uip 
piMB(re  in  Ireoffiug  ia  taken. 

■  Tortullian  cipreiwea  this  plainly.  lie  "  pnirea  th»  Irutb  or  reality  i>f 
tie  LoiJe  bi'dr  and  blood  sjjainst  the  pliantoi'iii  i>(  Mnvciun  \iy  the  saei'u- 
iteotB  cif  the  bread  luid  the  cup."     Advert,  ilntcion,  L.  v.  cap.  8. 

f  He  Dupportn  this  lAacrtiuu  liy  referring;  tii  a  "frafjment  nf  Ireuajua, 
p.  313.  cnDeeroing  Blandlna,"  wlileli  doe«  uut.  I  tbiak,  really  supp^irt  it, 

}  r/vn/rn  Harrvt,  Lib,  v,  cap,  JtixiiL  1.  He  iin-ves  by  the  litfrnl  sense 
of  Matt.  tivi.  29.  tho  carnal  reJurrectinn  of  the  <Iig«[)les  oiid  niiUenniol 
r«?n  «X  Clirist  opcin  partli.  Of  cmrsp  lie  takes  Twiiidi  si.  vi.  lit.-iiilly  ty.>, 
uil  prpp.iieB  intn  tlie  nerviee  ..fin's  -ipini.m  of  a  futnrp  eartlily  I'nni'liae 
CTery  pruphrlic  text  iibiiut  patio);  and  drinking  and  Bcusuuua  dc1igbt«  that 
he  cm  gotbcr  out  of  Holy  Writ 
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crue  to  the  soul  tbrougb  the  body  of  flesh,  and  declaring,  that  at 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  are  fellow-workineii  here,  so  they  shall 
be  partners  in  bliss  hereader,  the  ancient  \in^ter  speaks  thus : 
Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  deo 
saginetur.  The  Anglican  Divine  understands  this  *'  in  a  mysti- 
cal and  constructional  sense/*  and  for  no  other  reason,  apparent- 
ly, than  that  any  other  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  who 
that  reads  Tertullian  can  imagine  that  he  was  not  gross  and 
puerile  in  his  philosophy,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  logic,  unless  he  is  predetermined  to  find  him  oth- 
erwise? Doubtless  Tertullian  thoughf,  that  the  bread  which 
our  Lord  held  in  his  hand  at  the  last  Supper,  was  but  ''  a  figure 
of  his  body  ;'*  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  he  took 
to  be  the  material  body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually, 
because  the  meaning  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the 
text  itself  (verse  G3) :  and  I  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  ai- 
wap  kept  close  to  the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  some- 
times led  them  away  from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubstantiation  as  irra- 
tional and  unspiritual.  Any  one  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in  bread  and  wine, 
strains  at  a  gnat  af\er  swallowing  a  camel.  *'  If  on  all  sides  it 
be  confessed,*'  says  Hooker,  **  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  poured 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it  be 
neither  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what 
should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  tlic  Eucharist  must 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ?*'* 

*  Can  any  one  who  reads  what  Hooker  has  written  on  this  subject  be- 
f«>re  and  after  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  in  Bk.  V.  eh.  Ixvii  (pp.  445-51 
of  voL  ii.  of  Mr.  Keble's  ed.)  imagine  that  lie  himself  held  wliat  he  dt* scribes 
as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  out  of  analogy  with  his  doc- 
trine of  baptism  f 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  the  elements  my  Father 
thought  transubstantiation  the  best,  and  would  liave  agreeil,  I  Ix'lieve,  with 
Mr.  Ward  in  denying  the  charge  of  rationalism  brought  against  it  by  di- 
vintii  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Pusey.  How  does  it  explain  the  mystery  a  whit 
more  than  their  own  view  ?  It  does  but  affirm  what  that  denies,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  gi>ne  without  pretending  to  say  how  :  it  neither  ration- 
alizes nor  reasons,  internally  at  least ;  but  bluntly  affirms  a  senseless  prop- 
osition without  throwing  a  gauxe  veil  over  its  face. 
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Bot  it  wu  the  aneieTU  opinion  th&t  the  spirit  descended  upon  the 
wster  before  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  It  is  not  eaxj  for 
a  teiudble  man,  hke  Hooker,  to  stick  to  aacient  opinions  m  the 
subject  of  tpirit. 

Yet  IrenffiUB  is  an  eyaf  gelical  writer  when  he  is  not  theologi- 
zing, ud  lo«ee  Bight  of  his  Anti-GaoHtic,  which  are  often  Anli- 
Flatonic,  metaphymcs.  Indeed  he  at  aU  times  leans  with  his 
'whole  weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  both,  just  as  a  Bationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  m&jr  do  now-a- 
days.  He  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but 
looks  as  bi  into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able. 
Viewed  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  these  primitive 
writers  are  interesting  and  venerable.  The  attempt  to  make  them 
practically  our  masters  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  a  notion  that 
they  received  their  whole  structure  of  religious  intellectualism 
leady  bmlt  from  the  Apostles — thit  it  is  which  anti-patricians  of 

Tht  nttenipt  made  bj  Mr.  W.  to  reconciU  it  vith  our  article,  boirever, 
appears  to  me  one  of  tbe  moat  sopbtstical  puts  of  tbe  whole  Tract  Nioety 
Argument — whidi  U  Uying  &  good  deal  The  article  declare*  against  "  tbe 
dialige  of  the  aubstance  of  bread  and  Trine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord' 
Mr.  Ward  affirin.-<  that  it  gpcska  popularly,  and  hence  does  not  amdiot  with 
tiie  Romish  metaphyiique  uf  tbe  Eucbarist,  according  to  which  the  aceidenlt 
of  bread  nod  wioe  remain  irhitc  tbe  taliitanee  U  vhanged  ;  it  being  asaumed 
in  his  argument  tbat  to  epeah  poputorlj,  in  the  language  of  the  plain 
Christiao,  who  knows  nothing  of  pbilogophj,  ia  to  identify  aecideuts  with 
■BbstROCe  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  entirely,  Now  not  to  roeotioo 
the  grou  improbability,  that  the  framer  of  the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or 
had  no  reapect  to  the  metapbysique,  of  tbe  doctrine  current  in  the  schoula 
of  Rome,  and  controverted  in  the  scbools  of  the  Reformed. — it  is  surety 
quite  wrong  to  aay.  tbat  tbe  unmctaphynieal  man  means  nothing  more  by 
■D  objivt  of  sense  than  ils  sensible  qualities.  It  is  true  that  he  identifies 
Uw  qualities  with  the  Bubstance.  but  yet  be  has  the  idea  of  subHlunce  loo. 
The  notion  tbat  a  thing  is  only  a  eoogeries  of  accidents,  is  the  notion  of 
the  idealizing  philosopher  in  bis  stucly  ;  while  the  idea  of  a  substrate  or 
Mpport  of  Hceidents  ia  common  to  alt  maniiinil,  and  indeed  is  an  original 
form  of  the  human  intellecL  Thin  ts  admitted  in  tbe  resBoniiigs  of  Ber- 
keley. Schelling.  and  every  other  Idealist.  By  the  tubttaner  of  bread  (be 
plain  mAn  means  rtot  tbe  mere  qualities  of  bread,  but  a  thing  wiiich  frnt 
tbnse  qualities:  he  means  tlie  bread  itself  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Mr. 
Ward  pretends  to  conuderable  knowledge  of  the  naturt:  and  history  of 
thought — and.  I  believe,  not  without  reason  ;  but  he  did  not  ihow  bis  tinowl- 
<dge  uf  it  by  tbis  argument.  Indeed  he  is  rather  apt  to  use  his  luteal  sltill 
wd  metaphysical  acumeu  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly  coubiundiug  a  subject 
idNmhI  of  making  it  oleor. 
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my  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phcrnix  was  no 
that  the  early  Christians  were  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiritual 
rehgion  ;  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  bothtransub- 
stantiation  and  Luther  s  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessar}*,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  involves  a  difierent  statement.  The  gill  and  eiiect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  "an  assimilation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity.*'  How  he  s}'mpathized  with  one 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in  his  poem  on 
the  dying  words  of  Berengarius.  But  Berengarius  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  placed 
on  the  tabic.  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem : 

The  asooDding  day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hatb  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  I 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wii^c,  shall  we  dtKirv 
The  spoU  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn  ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approachiug  noon  to  scorn 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  morn. 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainer  of  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  body,  co-ordinate 
^^^th  the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptiures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinary 
mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  'w-ritings,  dated 
1627.  "WTien  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

«  Remains,  V.  pp.  65,  84,  188,  219,  220,  224,  225,  227,  245,  293,  S82. 
Tlie  Romish  dogma  involves  the  supp<»sition  that  a  sensible  thins:  can  be 
abstnw'tiHl  from  its  acoidents.  This  may  not  be  false  lunc  and  vet  inav  be 
fal*«  philoeophy.  ITie  substance  of  the  material  body  could  do  nothing  for 
our  souls :  the  substance  of  the  divine  humanity  can  be  present  to  our  mhiIs 
alone.     So  it  seems  to  manv  of  the  faithful. 
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flnt  gencnJ  counml  to  Hum  unbroken  chain  of  the  >piritual  light- 
ning, 0T«r  prewat  to  illumina  in  the  decisions  and  to  scathe  in 
the  auathemu  of  the  Ohuich — when  I  read,  that  on.  this  aitica- 
lated  conlMMtHn  whioh  eraeuated  the  time  which  it  nieasuied, 
and  radooed  it  to  a  poweilrM  aeddait,  a  mere  ihadow  from  the 
canal  aatnia  intoicepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  only 
Sot  the  aye  of  fleah,  hetween  whifih  and  the  limuiuuy  the  carnal 
natnia  intarvened,  so  that  ereiy  Bishop  of  the  tnie  Chuieh, 
apaaking  in  and  fnun  the  Spirit,  might  say, '  Before  Peter  waa,  oi 
Paul,  Jam.''*— Well  !~Ut  aU  this  pass  finr  the  poetry  of  the 
elaim*  i£  the  Bishops  to  the  same  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
same  authority  as  the  Apoetles,  unibrtunately  for  the  claim, 
enou^  of  the  mitings  of  Bishcpe,  ay,  and  of  canonized  Bishops 
too,  are  extant  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it  and  to  know  and  feel 
the  wofol  difieronce  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  pen  of 
Teitulliao,  Irenvua,  Epipfaanius,  &c.  and  the  Spirit  by  whioh 
John  and  Paul  spake  and  wrote !  Descending  into  ib»  cooler 
element  of  pnxe,  1  confine  myself  to  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted 
necession  of  Biehope  in  each  Church,  and  the  apparent  human 
sdvantagee  consequent  on  such  a  means  of  preserving  and  hanfl* 
iug  Aawa  the  memory  of  important  events  aod  the  steadfast  form 
of  sonnd  words, — and  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  this  fact 
the  PatherH  of  the  Nioene  Council  grounded  their  main  argument 
sffainst  the  Arians,  Aec.,  I  can  not  help  finding  a  great  and  per* 
plexing  difficulty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  definite  Tradition 
concerning  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  Gospels."  He 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexity. 

Nbscitur  a  Kciis  is  a  maxim  very  generally  applied  :  we  trust 
snd  loTc  thoee  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  condemn  whom  we 

•  After  deMribiag  Epucopal  lUOOMaion  as  a  "fixed  outward  mean  by 
wbidi  tha  identity  of  tbe  vuible  Church,  as  coordinate  vith  the  written 
Word,  u  prcaerreil,  aa  Ibe  ideatit;  of  an  individual  nuu  ia  Bjmboliied  by 
th« oDDtinuona Teproduetion  of  the  >sme  bodily  organi."  aa,  "more than  thia, 
u)t  merely  cue  leading  aynibal  of  permanent  visibility,  but  a  c»effi«ieDt  in 
evtn  otber,"  my  brother  saya,  "  Yet  it  must  be  examined  aeeordiny  lo  lliii 
Utm.  I  dare  aot  affect  to  tbiok  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible  aud 
{NTaaaaiTe  to  faithless  and  mechanical  minds,  aa  of  a  mere  phgiical  ttmti- 
■nity,  fay  which  the  spiritual  poweri  of  the  pastorate,  are  conveyed.  Hit  a 
AvM>  of  tlteitieUy  atmig  a  nutal  viirt."  Mj  brotlier  had  never  seen  iha 
IlliiHi  b«m  my  Fathar'a  MS.  Bemaina  vbioh  I  have  given  in  tbe  text  whan 
ha  wrote  thk,  andl  beliare  it  to  be  &  p«rr«A  oo-baideDc*. 
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disapprove.  My  Father's  afiectionate  respect  for  Luther  k  e&oagfc 
to  alienate  from  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  his  admiratioD 
of  Kant  enough  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the  anti-phiio- 
sophic  part  of  the  religious  world, — which  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero-woiBhiper 
in  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  his  worship  of  tiieae 
two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  paid  to  the  one  were  quite 
different  from  those  he  offered  to  the  other,  was  so  deliberate  and 
deep  seated,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  feature  on  the  &ct 
of  his  opinions.  He  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St 
PauFs  than  that  of  any  other  Christian  teacher,  and  I  believe 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suspected  his  catholicity  on  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  dear  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (no  one  has  ever 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion), there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortally  have  ofiended 
High  Churchmen,  Romish  or  Anglican ;  that  they  tried  to  find 
heresy  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  them  to  the  discrediting  and  discomfiture  of  their  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see  how  and  how  far  he  difiers  on 
that  subject  from  his  uncompromising  adversaries.*  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's 

*  My  authorities  for  the  following  statements  are  the  Dteree*  and  Camom* 
of  Treni,  Lather *s  Commentary  on  Galatiana,  and  Table  To/it,  Bishop  Ball*t 
ilarmonia  with  his  thick  volume  of  replies  to  the  censures  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification,  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  good 
deal.  I  have  not  3'et  read  St  Augustine  on  the  subject,  but  suspect  from 
extracts,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luther's  so  far  as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in  his  Appendix — "  I  have  throughout  these  remarki 
implied  that  the  modem  controversy'  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  not  a 
vital  one,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  sole  juatifier, 
and  tliat  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies.'*  Yet  one  who  professed 
to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  in  general,  could  talk  of  Luther's 
doctrine  as  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  consistently,  contrary  tc 
natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  heart  and  at  war  with  reason.  It  should 
he  remembered  that  the  state  of  mind  in  the  justified  is  precisely  the  same  in 
nfl  the  different  schemes.  The  dispute  is  only  about  the  name  to  be  given  to 
certain  constituents  of  it ;  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justifying  or  ooly 
inseparable  from,  or  the  necessary  product  of,  the  justifying  principle. 
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ywtified  btf  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  oan  be  Mi- 
eiitiSf»lly  «xpluDed  or  tmulated  into  the  language  of  met- 
ftphynoal  divinity ; — namely  the  Tridentine,  or  that  set  fbith 
by  the  Council  of  Trent, — Ute  Anglican  or  High  Church  Pmt- 
wtuit,  Mt  forth  by  Bishop  Bull ; — and  th&t  of  Luther.  Ifay, 
I  think  th&t,  really  and  lubetantially,  there  are  but  two,  name- 
ly the  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  juitifica' 
tion  by  &ith  and  works  ae  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Ln- 
tber'i  aoUfidiuinn  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faith 
alone,— a  faith  the  necessary  parent  of  works.  All  parties  agree 
that  God  is  the  epdaa,  Chritt,  in  Hit  sacrifice,  the  meritori- 
oiu  anae  of  salvation :  all  profess  this  in  words,  all  the  pious 
efaU  the  different  parties  beliene  it  in  their  hearts.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  about  the  proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concern* 
ing  the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  ut 
whereon  justification  enmee, — ^which  connects  the  individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind.  - 
Bull  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
tis  is  &ith  informed  with  love  and  works — faith  quidiened  by 
love  and  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine 
teaches,  in  Uke  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — that  faith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  conditiou  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  no 
real  difl^rence  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  in 
different  words.  The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  hoUneas 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
the  hlood  of  the  covenant;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  well- 
sounding  phrase  :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  oflensive  to 
Him  who  forbade  vain  repetitions  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
nay  do.  Hia  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
leae  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justificatioQ.  Drive  the 
thing  as  faz  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  something  in  us 
■ — in  our  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation  ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
ehould  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him ;  He 
created  it  in  us  and  to  Him  it  tends ;  what  more  cau  we  say 
without  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether, 
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and  thus  slippiiig  into  the  ^olf  of  Pantheiim  in  backing  amij 
fiam  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presumption  ?  Even  if  with  I«Q- 
ther  we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  fiuth,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  our  salvation,  still  there  must  be  that  in  our  very  aelvaa 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qua  nan  of  ju«tific%' 
tion,  whether  we  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  iaith)i  betwixt 
ounelves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  hcdinesa  is* 
ehoate  and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviour 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  slight  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  difierenoe  between  sal- 
vation and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
Sjai  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
Bomanial  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete? 
Bogs  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is 
more  than  a  beginning  even  in  reference  to  that  purity  which 
hmnan  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  firom  a  temptable 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  flesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  after  all  South's  valiant  feats 
against  the  windmill  giant.  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  That  in 
u$  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
€Ul  the  merit  of  procuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — wh|kt  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — ^the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  meet  receptacle  and 
taorthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
eondignity— our  Lord  8Ay%  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given— -does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

*  To  esll  oar  inher^it  righteousness  inekoaU  in  reference  to  the  power 
<^  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not  \ — for  it  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  whst  yoe  oontribate  toward  our  salTai^oD,  and  oertainly  not  the 
nMooemeDt  of  what  ia  done  for  as. 
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tils  Seriptond  trutll,  tlutt  we  ue  unprofitable  Mtruiti,  aad  in 
oar  belt  performutcM  OBH  do  no  mors  than  we  »n  bound  to  dot* 
Ii  it  MMntial  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  wbo  <U- 
temt  kboold  be  the  original  anttor  and  KiuToe  of  the  eervioee  bjT 
iriiich  he  deiervM  it  ?  if  it  be,  then  the  lattgiuige  td  the  Cooii- 
cil  of  Trent  ii  rnoorreot ;  bat  its  dootriae  is  not  incorrect,  beoaiuse 
tke  very  ■ame  lentence  which  affirms  the  good  wodca  of  the  jtu- 
tified  to  be  merit*  deolares  them  ptevioiuly  to  be  gijtt  cf  God. 
Very  indefeuible  is  the  next  lentence  whioh  anathettuUizet  him 
who  ealla  thsm  only  tigna  of  junifioation  obtained  and  fea»  to 
add  that  they  are  meriti. 

The  Tridentiiie  and  the  Anglioan  atatementi  of  JuitifioatioB 

■  Hy  Tkth«r  tayi,  "  I  nt  ptrtnadedi,  that  the  praetioe  of  the  Rnaiib 
Ghnrdi  Uodfth  ta  Maka  Tain  the  doaCriue  of  ialTrntion  bj  faith  in  Chriit 
■loos;  but  jud^ng  by  her  nuat  eminent  dirinee  I  «au  find  ooUung  diuo- 
Mot  from  the  truth  in  her  expreu  dedaiooi  on  this  ftrtiole.  Perhapa  it 
vould  be  uTer  to  saj : — Chriit  alone  eaves  ue,  worldng  in  us  by  the  biOx 
vUeh  indudM  lore  and  hope."  "  I  neither  do  nor  <aui  think,  that  tnj 
pioM  iDember  of  the  Church  of  Roue  did  ever  in  hia  heart  attribot*  any 
merit  to  any  work  ai  beinc  hii  work.  A  grieroua  error  and  a  miichiemu 
wnar  Uure  wai  precticallj  in  mooting  the  qneetion  at  all  of  the  condigoi^ 
of  works  and  their  reTarda."     Beiiuuia*,  V.  pp.  49,  GO. 

Canons  S4  and  SS  of  the  Stii  Seeaion  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  ^ven  ia 
a  note  at  the  toot  of  the  pa^  to  be  compared  irith  thii  opinioii.  I  think 
Acre  ia  no  harm  in  them;  they  affirm  that  Uie  good  worka  oF  thcjustiSed 
•rs  both  gifta  of  Ood  and  merits  of  the  Justified  person  himself,  that  tbay 
daMTva  imireeae  of  gcaa«  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense  in  whioh 
a  believer  in  the  primuy  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  affirm  thie  I  do  not 
aeehoT  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.  Here  is  a  notion  oonnected 
with  tMi  subject,  wtdvh  t»  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  BchmU.  bat  I 
^ere  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  schools  too  <rf'  late  years,  which  dove  seem 
to  me  both  prwomptnoas  and  nnsoriptural ;  I  mean  tha  notion,  that  a  man 
can  do  mors  ia  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintlineas  than  be  is  bound  to 
do  as  a  Christian, — or  at  least  that  there  is  »  kind  and  de^ee  of  bolineas 
which  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  whjch  the  generality 
ofthe  fldthful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.  This  seema  to 
me  botii  &lae  and  fraught  with  corrnptiTc  ooDsequeocee  to  religion.  When 
Pater  said  to  *°«"'—  respeoting  his  huui  vat  it  nof  lAiiir  etnt— {k  thima 
Mm  prnter  t — he  surely  did  not  mean  that  in  offering  it  *"«"■"  did  mora 
than  be  was  bound  to  do,  aa  a  Christian  twliire  Ood,  bat  only  that,  as  he 
was  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  Ibrce  or  autJiority.  hia 
preUndIng  to  give  and  yet  nM  giving  the  wbola  of  it,  was  a  gratnttmu 
psase  of  hypovi^— •omathing  wora*  than  a  rimple  Usebood  extorted  ty 
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are  tantamount  to  each  other, — may  he  resolved  into  each  other ; 
but  there  is  a  tJUrdwny  of  stating  the  matter — ^between  this  and 
the  other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I  believe,  no 
practical  difference  whatever.  I  allude  to  the  notion  of  Lather 
thtit  faith  alone  is  that  in  us  which  connects  us  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  that  which  &ar 
titles  us  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin)  ;  that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental  way)  in  its 
otcn  right,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Chnst.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  pa* 
rent  of  righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Christ  to  dweU 
in  the  heart,*  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  fironr  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  fruit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justifying  principle.  "Now  I  think 
it  is  a  notable  fisu;t  in  favor  of  my  Father's  opinion  that  these 
different  views  are  all  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantially  different  one  fix)m  another,  that  Mr. 
Newman's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  oon- 
sidered  by  the  High  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demolition  of 
Luther's  teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  so,  is,  in  fjeict,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge 
of  the  question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  a  part  of  Christian  holiness, — ^he  decides  with  Luther,  not 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans.f  For  he  expressly  states 
that  Faith  does  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone  ;  that  it  is  the 
"  only  inward  instrument"  of  justification ;  that,  as  such  inward 
instrument,  it  is  (me  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
distinct  from  love  and  other  graces,}  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  that  there  is  "  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  as  to  con- 
stitute it,  in  a  true  sense,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justification, 

*  GhJatiaDB  IL  8. 

f  Lecture  X.  througfaont  p.  25(^287. 

X  Ih  pp.  258-(^-"  When  it  (faith)  is  ciOled  the  sole  instrument  of  justifi- 
catioQ  it  must  stand  in  contrast  to  Uiem  (trusts  hope,  etc.),  and  be  oontem- 
plated  in  iteelt  as  being  one  certain  property,  habit,  or  act  of  the  mind" 
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which  iuolude*  them  all:"  thftt  "it  alono  coaleKea  with  the 
aacnments,  ice.,  and  through  them  iinitOH  the  soul  to  God,"* 
Further  he  identifiea  his  doctrine  with  that  of  our  UomilieB  which 
declares  that  repentance,  hope,  loTe  and  the  fear  of  God  are  ihul 
out  from  the  office  of  justifying.|  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  con- 
tended against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  hdd  him  and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  habitation. 

Snrely  after  all  this  Mr.  Kewman's  apparent  Hootility  to  Luther, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  ia  a  mere  shadow-fight.  He  may 
dislike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 
parts  of  his  view,  either  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  main 
point  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine  ;  and  his  nav  Har- 
monia,  which  was  to  be  the  ruui  of  solifidianism,  is  solifidian 
itself,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 
•o.  It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 
he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by  declaring  that 
he  holds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 
Baptism  gives  to  faith  all  its  justifying  power.  But  this  does  not 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  irom  his  unhonored 
master.  Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 
well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 
it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 
ofchapteriii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  "  majesty  of  baptism" 
as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  "  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 
in  anotherplace,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here."t  Luther 

•  It  pp  B8-9,  270-71.  28S,  8S3. 

f  Sermon  of  SalTatioo,  Port  i. 

%  Luther  receiied  baptisnul  rtgeneratioa  as  it  bad  be«n  baoded  down  to 
htm ;  he  taught  that  "  the  renewing  uf  the  inward  man  is  done  in  baptism.* 
Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  article  aUo — had  renewed  the 
farm  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintoineij  its  life  and  Bubataiicet — tiisn 
probably  disbetifiTers  in  "baptismal  transubstuntlation"  woukl  not  have 
been  diiqnieted  bj  the  wording  of  onr  Uturgj,  Dr,  Pusey  did  once  cite 
Luther  in  hia  Seripturai  Vim*,  p.  28,  aa  a  witneu  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
r^eoeratioo  in  baptism ;  whj  is  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Poaey'B  aehool  when  Luther's  doctrine  of  justifieation  is  under  review  I 

Lather  taught  indeed  that  men  are  born  again  of  tkt  Word  of  God,  that 
ttw  Halj  Ohoet  changes  the  heart  and  mind  by  faith  in  or  through  the 
htaiing  of  the  external  word  ;  hut  if  the  sayings  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
ud  Bt  Jamea,  affirming  the  Mune  thing,  oan  be  reaDodled  with  inward  re- 
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belieTed  in  baptifmal  regeneration  and  must  therefera  have  iMh 
lieved  that  every  spiritual  principle  in  the  soul  was  derired  finom 
it :  he  taught  that  faith  was  the  work  of  the  ^iiit  and  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  in  haptism  :  his  solifidianism  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  sound  helief  on  that  subject,  unless  Mr.  Newman's  is  ■> 
too,  for  they  are  cme  and  the  same. 

What  Luther  fought  against  was  not  an  external  instramflnt 
of  salvation  preceding  actual  faith  and  producing  it :  he  taw  as 
harm  in  that  notion  ;  what  he  fought  against  with  aU  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength,  was  justification  by  charity  and  the  deeds 
of  charity,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  lifo.  He  saw  that 
practically  salvation  was  given  to  outward  works  and  money 
gifts,  which  might  proceed  from  evil  men,  while,  in  theory,  it  was 
ascribed  to  love  and  the  woi^  of  the  Spirit.  He  thought  to  pre> 
dude  this  abuse  and  establish  Scripture  at  the  same  time  by  de- 
claring faith  alone  the  means  of  salvaticMi,  and  good  works  the 
necessary  offspring  of  faith  in  the  heart  And  how  could  soch  a 
doctrine  encourage  Antinomianism,  for  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  good 
works  flow  necessarily  from  saving  faith,  where  the  works  are 
not  good,  the  mind  whence  they  spring  can  not  have  saving 
faith  ?•  This  Luther  expressly  sUtes.  **  Whoso  obeyeth  the 
flesh,"  says  he,  "  and  continueth  without  any  fear  of  God  or  re- 
morse of  oonsdenoe  in  accomplishing  the  desires  and  lusts  thereof 
let  him  know  that  he  pertaineth  not  unto  Christ."t  The  ndiole 
strain  of  his  commentary  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  Galatians  is 
an  utter  shattering  of  Antinomianism,  which  indeed  is  precluded 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  commentary  from  beginning  to  end.  In  one 
respect  a  Solifidian  like  Luther  is  a  more  efiectual  opponent  to 
Antinomians  than  a  teacher  of  justification  by  &ith  and  woiks, 
because  he  more  completely  wrests  out  of  their  hands  those  say- 
ings of  St.  Paul  which  seem  to  deny  that  works  of  any  sort  do  in 
any  sense  justify. — ^But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  apostolic  man's 
memory  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.  He 
knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more  Antinomianism  than 
his  accusers  with  both  hands.     If  his  doctrine  is  the  jaw-bone  of 


uewal  in  baptism,  so  can  Luther's,  for  he  went  not  beyond  Seriptore  on 
point    There  are  certainly  comiu^$  of  the  Holy  &pktii  spoken  of  in  the  N. 
T.  unoonnected  with  bsptism.    See  amoo^  other  places  John  zir.  8S. 

*  Boniet  urges  this  plea  for  soUfidians,  thoi^  aot  one  himsdt 

t  Oommeotary  on  Oabtiaa^  ehap.  v.  ▼«■#  la 
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■a  tm,  he  mart  Iuts  bees  a  -my  Ssmnn,  far  h«  tnnwd  nnm- 
bon  with  this  uutntmeiit  from  the  evil  of  thedr  iim  ;  uid  the 
■ame  inBtrument  in  the  handa  of  mere  pigmie*  in  compariMia 
with  him  has  wionght  more  amendment  of  U&  among  tfao  Poor 
than  the  moat  eloquent  and  enidito  preacheis  of  woriu  and  litn 
have  to  boast,  by  thcu  preaekwtg.  For  this  doctrine  pneeots 
hops  and  fear  more  aharply  to  the  mind  than  any  other ;  it  mp- 
|diei  the  ateam  of  enoonragament  and  propeli  from  behind  while 
it  dzawB  OB  front  before. 

The  taUowiag  ^duurgea  are  famnght  againat  Luther.  It-haa 
been  said  that  he  denied  the  power  of  Chiistiani  to  fiiUil  the  law 
ai  {nodnce  really  good  woilu ;  that  he  denied  the  uie  of  ocn- 
aeieroe  in  keeping  Ohiictiani  &om  sin  and  wickedneae  ;  and  th&t 
he  sqiarated  justifying  faith  from  lore. 

That  he  denied  the  good  works  of  OhristiBn*  ia  jnst  as  true 
U  diat  he  denied  the  son  in  heaven.  He  beautifully  oom- 
pani  them  to  stars  in  the  ai^t,  the  night  and  darkneas  of  sur- 
mmdiDg  nojuatificatioB ;  and  beautifully  too  does  he  aay,  tliat 
•Ten  a<  the  stan  do  not  ma/ee  heaven,  but  only  trim  and  adorn 
it,  so  the  charity  of  works  does  not  constitute  btenednesa  but 
nakee  it  shine  to  the  eye*  of  men,  that  they  may  glorify  the 
Father  of  Lights.*  That  Luther  depied  the  woih  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  really  good  is  one  of  the  many  charges  against  him  which 
•onul  load  and  go  off  in  ami^e.  He  considered  them  relatirely 
good,  just  aa  any  man  else  does, — saw  a  wide  world  of  difierence 
betwixt  the  deeds  of  the  jnatified  and  of  the  unjustified,  if  he 
thought  that,  as  sin  remains  in  the  best  men,  so  likewise  som^- 
ttiing  of  human  infirmity  clings  about  the  best  deeds,  who  shall 
convict  him  of  error  ?  That  he  denied  any  portion  or  quahty  of 
i«al  goodness  to  be  in  the  soul  in  which  Christ  lives,  I  can  not 
find  and  do  not  believe.  But  when  Luther  said  that  beoause  our 
rigbteonsneas  is  imperfect,  therefore  it  can  not  be  the  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  he  drew,  in  my  Dpiniou,  a  wrong  inference 
from  his  premiss.  Our  faith  is  as  imperfect  as  our  works  ;  but 
if  it  unites  us  with  Christ,  it  ia  (not  of  course  the  deepeatground, 
Christ  alose  is  that),  but  the  intermediate  ground  or  condition  of 
am  acceptance.  The  question  is,  shall  we  call  faith  alone,  or 
fkhh,  love,  obedience,  all  Gospel  graces,  the  "  connecting  bond" 
betmen  as  and  Christ  ?  If  faith  alons,  then  &ith  alone  is  oui 
•  Table  Talk,  «lup.ziT.  p.  133. 
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intermediate  gnmnd  of  acceptance ;  and  repentaaee,  Iot%  aad 
obedience  are  not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  be- 
cause of  their  posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law  ii 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  shape  and  false  in  that  shape  as 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  and 
that  they  alone  fulfil  it;  that  by  faith  they  receiTe  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  then  accomplish  the  law.*  "  I  come  with  the  Lind 
Himself,"  says  Luther ;  '*  on  Him  I  lay  hold,  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  unto  thee :  which  notwithstanding  thou  fucer 
didst.**  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is  no  law, 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  **  For  the  righteous,"  says  he, 
**  liveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  admonr 
ish  or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wil- 
lingly doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth."t  What 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say  ?  Ought  a 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  i^nwillingly  by  a  force  from  taith- 
out  ?  Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  law 
superseding  the  outward  :  that  the  outward  law  remains,  bat 
only  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridles 
him  in  his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  which 
forth  the  argument  of  the  Epistle.  "  When  I  have  this  right- 
eousness reigning  in  my  heart,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rain 
maketh  fruitful  the  earth:  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and  I  do  good  worics  how  and  whensoever  oc- 
casion is  ofiered."  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
demnation or  of  sarcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philoeophy  to 

*  Oomm.  GsL  Y.  28. 

f  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  CommeQtsry  on  the  Galatians  such  a  '*9illj^ 
work  1  Shakspeare  has  been  called  silly  by  PuritanB,  Milt<xi  worse  than 
silly  by  Prelatists  and  Papista,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  siUy  by  Booa- 
parteans ;  what  will  not  the  odium  ikeclogicum  or  politicum  find  worthless 
and  silly  t  To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  the 
very  Iliad  of  Solifidianism ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  that  have  been 
said  upon  the  subject  are  taken  from  it ;  and  if  the  author  preached  a  novel 
doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as 
Hr.  Newman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  originality. 
Hie  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  of  Babjloo, 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  as  the  FVeoeh  like  WeUington  and 
the  battle  of  Waterkm. 
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nj,  tlut  the  raalm  of  outward  works  ie  Another  kingdom  &tnn 
the  reabn  of  grace? — ^that  the  true  believer  u  fireed  froin  the 
oompnlaon  of  the  l&w  ? — to  call  the  sum  of  outward  things  and 
all  deeds,  eousideiBd  as  outward,  t/te  Pleik  ?  To  me  this  voir 
mated  passage  seems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
tientUes  nttered  with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  the  uncoufuaiDg 
intoxication  of  Gospel  triumph  and  gladaesa.  Some  say  mock- 
ing, The  man  itji*llofneu  wine;  but  Luther  was  not  really 
drink  iriien  he  spoke  thus  ;  he  spoke  it  in  the  noonday  of  his 
Tigonms  life,  with  all  his  wits,  and  they  were  sound  ones,  about 

It  is  affiimad  that  Luther  denied  the  use  of  consoieoce  in  reli- 
gion, and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward  brings  to  bear 
upmi  him  in  his  Ideal ;  you  would  think  from  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was  a  very  ad- 
vocate for  unconscientionsness,  and  would  have  men  go  on  sin- 
ning that  grace  may  abound  ;  would  have  them  "  wallow  and 
steep  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,"  and  continue  vnthout  any  fear  of  God  or  remorse 
of  consdenee  in  accomplishing  the  desires  of  the  Jtesli. ;  or  at  least 
that  his  teaching  involved  this  :  I  wonder  how  men  can  have  the 
eonsciertce  to  write  thuB  of  Luther  on  the  strength  of  a  few  mis- 
construed passages,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress 
of  Gospel  doctrine,  a  stronghold  against  AntinomJanism,  must 
present  itself  to  their  eyes  unless  they  are  stone  blind. t     Luther 

*  Mr.  NewDuui  points  out  that  fine  passage  on  faith  io  Oti.  iL  Ifl,  and  3'64 
PmUui  ki»  ttrbif,  ic,  nod  be  quotas  Uwt  admirabU  expositioD  of  his  mi 
"  ineajnate  fiiitfa  or  beliaviDg  deeds,"  in  OaL  tE  10,  in  which  he  brings  in 
th«  analogy  of  the  Incarnation. 

f  I  haye  rend  Mr.  Ward'a  Idtal  with  so  much  interest,  and,  I  humblj 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  br  more  grieved  1^  the  chapter  on  Juatification 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  oarrow,  stupid,  uncharitable  man.  I  have  heard 
persons  saj  it  waa  the  clever  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of  the  book  is 
otever.  but  this  part  has  no  other  merit  than  devemeea,  and  that  is  a  sorry 
eonimendation  of  a  disoourse  upon  morals  and  religion :  as  the  anthor  him- 
self would  readily  admit  in  general  It  is  the  force  with  whieh  be  bss  made 
this  and  other  cognate  trutha  apparent,  the  way  in  which  he  has  vitaUied 
and,  to  uie  Luther's  phrase,  "  engroseed*  them,  for  which  I  have  to  thaak 
him.  But  he  special-plesda  against  Luther,  sad  In  a  way  which  no  pleader 
could  venture  upon  in  a  court  of  Joetice.  He  preseots  his  doctrines  upsids 
down — wrong  side  beRn-e.  If  we  tear  np  the  rosfrtree  sud  place  it  root 
ttpwsrd,  with  all  its  Uoesoms  crushed  upon  theesrtb,  where  are  its  beaoly 
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teaohai  that  the  coiiitTainU  and  tenon  of  the  law  remam  tel 
the  flesh  in  Babjectum  ;  what  he  sayB  ooDGeming  conicieDee  fo- 
lates to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  oome.  He  ezhmrti  idbb  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  imgodlinieM  whieh 
aforetime  they  hare  eommitted  make  them  doubt  of  hit  pow«r 
to  save  them  and  purify  their  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rear 
sons  for  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  obvioos  ;  it  wai  to  ptweat 
men  firom  tmsting  for  the  washing  ont  of  sin  to  penanoe,  theftar- 
ful  abuse,  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  dootrine 
u,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  living  fiuth, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  down 
by  the  Law, — (be  it  obsenred,  that  by  the  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  Tiewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  firom  tri/AoiU)— while  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Sayionr,  the  conscience  sleeping  securely 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  firm  faith  in  the  Ba- 
deemer  and  His  power  to  save,  he  must  be  contemplated  as  fipee 

and  its  firagranoe  t — if  we  take  the  mirror  and  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  where  are  its  clear  reflections  and  its  splendor  f 

67-the-bye,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  seardies  for  fTnfiniiniiW, 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Lather,  slipped  himaelf  into 
aomething  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  Hia  wofds 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still)  to  imply  that  our  Sariour  had  not, 
while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introduees 
the  Godhead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me.  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  erer  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  that  our  Lord, 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  ''  finite  understanding*  of  a  man  ;  that  he  **  ttooped 
to  the  meannees  of  our  fiunilties ;"  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelists,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way :  to  have  gromn  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Omnipotenoe.  If  He  foreknew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiah  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  Qod  than 
they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  aa  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  the  Traet 
for  the  Times  against  Jaoob  Abbott  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  funda- 
mental error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord— that 
he  assumed  the  very  mml  of  man ;  whidi  he  most  have  done  in  order  to  re- 
deem it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantaamists,  who  denied  his 
fleshly  body.  How  he  coold  be  very  Ood  and  very  Man  at  the  same  time, 
b  an  inserutable  mystery,  but  no  lesa  than  thia  is  the  Oatholie  Faith  of 
Ihe  IneamatioD,  and  to  deny  it  m  the  heresy  of  ApoUiimria.  fihaU  "  Qatfaa- 
bei^  ralioiisliBe  away  a  myft«ry  f 
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•Md  jafBd,  MBfldMtt  of  nlvatiDii  notwitlutBiiding  tha  infiimitf 
of  U*  moitel  natute,  not  panlfaed  by  the  Iaw  in  the  eocucietica 
or  agDBued  hj  a  feuM  Imkiiig  buk  npcn  niu  that  are  put. 
Sorely  the  conacience  may  sieep  on  the  boeoni  of  Ohiiit,  if  it  b« 
itmilj  Hk  boaom  od  which  it  is  mting  ;  that  i»,  if  we  know  that 
npoa  tbe  whole  our  heart  is  Bet  upon  tiie  things  ^at  aie  above 
WB  m^  uiely  cut  our  eye  ibrward,  in  peace  and  gladuMS,  hoping 
and  stiiiiBg  throngh  grace  to  live  hotter  from  day  to  day  ;  not 
hodwud  npon  the  detail  of  oiu  patt  transgressions,  with  a  soal- 
■nbdniiig  solicitude  to  balance  them  by  pttwnce  azaotly  piopo^ 
tioaed  to  their  amount. 

Luther  affinned  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  th*  law  out  at 
titu  euiseiance,  bnt  that  in  the  oonscience  it  is  a  very  devil. 
Donbtle*  he  had  seen  fatal  efieots  of  tbe  tyranny  of  the  law  in 
the  eonsoienee,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basilisk's  eye,  it  benumbed 
tbo  gaxer,  and  ppevmted  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  fin 
pardon  and  puiiSoatioB  and  power  to  follow  His  steps ;  how  it 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  d&yi,  too 
ofien,  instead  of  preaohing  faith  in  ihe  Saviour  and  fulfilment  of 
tha  law  by  bith,  preseribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  nev«r  could  take  avray  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  substituted  for  general  renora- 
tjm.  Lotricing  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  be  called  it  with 
great  fane  and  truth  the  very  diadolMS,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  infbimations  and  tteaohcrous  representations  kept  tha 
soul  separate  and  estranged  from  the  Prince  of  Life.  Dunyan 
has  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pilgritn't  Pro- 
gress, and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Jloses  give  way  to  Christ 
when  He  appears,  and  "  depart  out  of  the  conscience."  "  IiU* 
ther,"  says  Hr.  Newman,  contracting  him  with  the  ancient  Fa- 
ther, declares  that  "  the  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  together 
in  the  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  is  Christ."  Well  I  but 
what  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  de- 
clares dead  fer  the  Christian,*  which  Luther  declares  inoompati- 

*  I  knoir  not  wbetbor  there  remaina  apon  the  &oe  of  the  earth  any  of 
that  geaeratioa  of  Seriptcre  interpretera,  who  were  wont  to  affirm,  that, 
«hea  fit.  Paul  declared  the  law  dmd,  he  meent  only  the  eeremoDial  lav 
of  Hoao  1  That  such  people  eziated  in  Kihop  Bull's  time  aeeme  c1«aT  trom 
hii  taking  the  poiDH  to  refute  the  notiao  methodic^y.  See  Hamiania,  cap. 
tS.  rUm.  PaaL  Oxford  edit  vol  iii.  IW-Sl. 
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ble  with  Chiist,  but  the  inward  law,  "  the  law  of  gnoe,  tiw  law 
of  the  hiw,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteoiunesB,  and  ererUstnig  life," 
which  Luther  identifies  with  Christ  firom  first  to  last  of  his  evaii- 
gelical  commentary. 

Lather's  language  on  the  exceeding  difiicnlty  of  belieYiiig  nalo 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  jostified,  doss 
but  show  how  searchingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  theae  sub- 
jects— ^how  hard  he  taas  to  be  pleased  in  matters  that  portain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distncietfy 
that  cUl  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  <^  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  LatlMr 
spoke  of,  when  he  said,  prospectively,  that  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.''*  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stask 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figuimtive 
language.  But  this  doctrine  of  his  that  the  encnrmity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure  ;  it  is  literal  Groqpel 
truth.  Though  your  si?is  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  tohdie  as 
snow.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  fiiith,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  whioh  a  selA 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sight — ^were 
hiding  by  the  complicated,  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it !  Luther's  a  lax  system  ! — 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be- 
hind.    He   is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  firom  love.f 

*  See  Commentary,  chap,  xi  ver.  17.  "But  it  followeth  not  therefore 
that  thou  shouldst  make  a  light  matter  of  sin,  because  God  doth  not  im- 
pute it  f  and  many  other  places  in  the  Commentary. 

f  Mr.  Newman  in  Leeture  XL  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  or  grace 
in  its  abstract  nature,  that  it  is  "  but  an  instrument,  acceptable  when  its 
possessor  is  acceptable.**  Faith  apart  from  love  is  not  a  \4rtue,  but  this 
seems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  grace ;  £uth  is  not  mere  belief^ 
though  it  includes  belief;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  that  he 
had  faith  in  that  which  he  merely  believed  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  fiuth  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  "  differs  from  other 
graces"  in  that  "  it  is  not  an  excellence  except  it  be  grafted  into  a  heart  thai 
has  grace."    Love,  humility,  meekness  are  all  in  the  same  case ;  abstraot 
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The  mnti-Lnthemu  are  never  weary  of  huping  upon  this  atring. 
Having  failed  to  oonvict  him  of  AntinomianiBm  on  one  Hde— the, 
denial  of  good  works  to  Christiuu,  they  try  to  thrust  it  npon  him 
OIL  the  other, — to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  But  after  all 
where  haa-  he  said,  apeaking  analytioatly,  that  saving  faith  exists 
spait  from  love  as  a  mere  ha&U  of  the  miNd  ?  "  Luther  oon- 
fcMw,  in  so  many  words,"  soys  Mi.  Newman,  "that  the  faith 
that  justifies  is  abstract  fdet  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  Gal.  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10,  1  thinlt  we  ehall  find,  that 
by  abstract  &ith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  conaidered 
as  a  apiritnal  principle  in  opposition  to  faithful  teorkt,  and  that 
hy  workt  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  ac- 
tions. This  is  quite  evident  from  hie  language,  from  the  whole 
strain  of  his  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the 
reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Referring  to 

from  tb«««  thrir  direcUon,  tfaeir  objeot,  and  jou  leave  a  caput  morluwn  of 
mere  human  fueling.  Love  of  Ood  is  eicetleDt ;  love  of  nuo  for  God's  aake, 
is  eieellent ;  bnt  the  mere'ailbfsicni  of  the  bokI  to  a  certain  object  has  no 
'  ezoelloice  id  it.  So  humility,  a*  a  taw  estimation  of  ounelvea  is  not  necea- 
Mrily  virtiioui;  it  is  only  a  Tlrtuo  when  it  arises  Irom  a  clear  Tiew  of  oar 
relatiooB  to  disine  perfection, — a  eleiu-  view  of  the  rolatiTe  goodness  of 
others,  vbicb  the  mista  of  self-love  and  pride  ore  apt  U>  conceal  from  our 
tight.  Have  we  any  natuToi  good  acta  or  bsbita  of  mind  ;  do  not  all  our 
■flections  require  to  be  mised  sod  puriScd  by  divine  grace  before  ther  can 
be  BCeeptablel  To  say  the  ctaitrary  is  PGlagiBoisni,  Love  is  RS  Utile  a 
virtue  without  loith  ss  faith  without  love,  for  no  mao  can  lave  as  Christ 
(onunaDds  except  he  believe  in  Gkid.  It  ia  not  easy,  indeed,  to  deiine  Faith 
ai  a  property  of  the  vrill ;  but  who  ran  dffijii  primary  feelings  ? 

Cooaiitently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  ia  ita  Bbetrart  nature,  is  only 
BelieC  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust :  Yet  surely 
Faith  and  Trust  are  only  dilterent  attitudes  of  the  same  halnt,  the  difTereiice 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  babtt.  Faith  believes  that  there  is  an  hA- 
nitelj  Qood  Being,  and  that  he  it  good  to  us :  Trust  believes  that  he  will  be 
good  to  us.  The  devila  believe ;  but  they  have  not  religious  faith  :  for  this 
bindt  ui  to  its  object.  No  man  owes  fealty  except  for  benelit  and  proteo- 
tioD.  It  ia  nnwiae  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  Ood  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves:  they  are  reciprocal  and  co-inherent;  the 
love  of  Ood  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  union  with  Him.  Mr.  Newman 
tfactiee  that  bith  in  ita  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  ia  merely 
iudi  a  saase  of  the  spiritual  aa  belongs  to  the  devila ;  that  union  with  love 
and  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  ray  Esther 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  mil  which  eorrttfurndt  to  belief  in  the  un- 
derstanding -.  he  tboo^t  that  Mth  includes  belief  but  ia  more  than  belief; 
t^  it  is  a  grace  diatinct  from  lov«  Ihoagfa  inseparable  from  it 
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tiie  11th  chapter  of  Hefarews,  he  ipeaki  of  David  mbo  alew  Guli- 
ath.'  The  lophister,  layB  he  looks  upon  nothing  bat  tha  ootwaid 
appearance  of  the  work ;  bnt  we  mnst  coniider  what  maaaer  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  this  work — that  he  was  a  ijghl* 
eotts  man,  beloved  of  God,  strong  and  constant  in  faith.  Lothv 
eouhi  hardly  have  thought  ^at  David  was  without  love  when 
he  was  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrona  «► 
tiavagance*  in  the  Eefonner  te  teach  that  fidth  jnstifiea  i^nn 
it»id  tcithout  charitff.  Yet  it  is  evident  enongh,  and  mivt  hava 
been  plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearen,  that  wheat  Lathstf 
speaks  of  charity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  maniifiated  m 
the  outuHird  and  visible  course  of  life.  Works  he  described  ai 
the  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it  Hj^inajsted 
that  a  man  mnst  believe  in  God  before  he  coold  pexfcrm  godly 
actions,  must  lay  hold  on  Christ  befere  he  could  walk  as  a  Chna- 
tian.  His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it 
may  be  scientifically  defended.  Where  does  he  say  that  justifying 
faith,  apart  from  love, — ^faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  audi  'aa 
devils  may  have, — cinnes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be- 
comes the  parent  of  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  Bjb  doctrine 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  confeaaes 
when  he  calls  fiiith  the  "  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification." 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  flits  about,  a  meia 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther* s  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adversariea. 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justificatioa 
by  imputed  righteousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  thingSi 
Faith,  Christ,  and  imputation  should  always  go  together,  and 

*  TTiat  Luther  never  "  renotmced"  any  of  his  **  extravagances"  directly  cr 
"  indirectly,"  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Ardideacon 
Hare,  in  note  W,  pp.  712-18.  His  extravagance*  were  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Scripture. 

f  Mr.  K.  does  not  give  ihU,  I  believe,  to  Lather,  but  calls  it  the  high 
Protestant  doctrine.  High  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  absurdity.  It  should  be 
sent  to  Milton's  Limbo  with  a  living  Faith  apart  in  time  fircm  Xov^-^and 
should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Juttijleation  precedent  tojuitifying  PaUk,  fg» 
along  with  them  t  Indeed  I  think  this  last  is  the  Queen  Chimsera  of  tta 
whole  tribe. 
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that  &itli  uid  -wtakt  ibonld  never  be  lepRnited.*  They  irbo  mj 
that  Luther's  aoheme  pteients  bat  half  of  the  Gospel,  know  bat 
h&lf  of  Ilia  mind,  and  that  not  rightly. t 

Sorely  no  one  con  think  that  the  Rsntenees  quoted  in  the  Xee- 
tures  on  Jit^JScation  at  p.  10,  from  Lathet'i  Commentary,  con- 
tain any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  "  jnstifyiag  bith  ft 
without  lore  when  it  justifiea,"  which  Hr.  N.  declares  to  be 
plainly  hia  dootrine,  and  "no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  shows  that  faith  not  lore  is  the  root  of  good  works,  nnce' 
Paul  said  Faith  worketh  by  Lave,  not  Lore  vorketh ;  he  shows 
that  charity  or  following  works  do  not  inibnn  faith,  tiiat  is,  do 
not  impart  to  it  ite  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  infemts  char- 
ity, and  is  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  "What  is  this 
more  than  Hr.  IT.  himeelf  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  faith,  as  faith,  in  its  distinct  charaoter,  unites  the  soul  with 
(rod,  or  as  he  oxpreMos  it  elsewhere,  is  "  the  only  connecting  bond 
between  the  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  evetywhere  in 
the  Commentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describee  justifying  laith  as  existing 
apart  from  the  habit  of  love,  His  doctrine  on  this  point  ia 
merely  on  expansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim ;  per  fid«iit 
{hofiUitem)  poise  Justijieari  etiamti  Legis  opera  non  pracaie- 

*  llie  coofiuJoD  reapeetiug  the  priori^  of  jiutiiying  bith  to  love  per- 
h«p«  irises  In  tliie  wsy.  Fslth  indudei  belief,  or  Uie  mere  useot  ot  the 
nndarstin&ig  (o  diTine  truth;  tiiou^  it  i«  more  Oagt  bellet;  and  intelieo- 
tnl  asseat  or  psreeption  ia  the  mesiu  irhereby  we  oUain  the  hith  of  Um 
heart,  which  ie  joined  with  We.  The  one  maj  not  iodeed  preoede  theoUicr 
in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrace  it  ■piritiiallj  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  wiHiogneu  of  the  heu^  clearing  the  heed  sod  the  head  opeo- 
ing  the  heart;  gtiU  there  is  a  priority  of  Mth  to  love  in  idea.  FUa  ttt 
hwnma  tolirfit  inilimn, /tmdamenltim  *l  radix  onmit  Juttifieattonit,  says 
the  Conoeil  of  Trent  The  Homily  of  SalTstion  shuts  out  lote  Irom  the 
office  of  justifjing ;  wbj  is  this,  eioept  that  Guth  is  ooueeived  to  llB*e  oome 
firit  and  done  the  work  I  Of  course  we  make  the  notioo  both  absurd  and 
miKhieroiu,  if  we  sappoae  that  justifieatioo  is  obtained  by  some  dm  aet  of 
tuib  OHM  a^ed.  Faith  is  always  eoming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Chrutian, 
laying  bold  of  Chriiit  (or  io  Mr.  Newman's  words,  nniting  the  soul  to  Ood), 
sod  prodndng  good  works, 

f  Lother  preadies  the  whole  Qoapel  with  an  emphasis  on  pnrtienlar 
parts  to  suit  the  engeiKies  of  the  day.  So  iu  our  Tyaeafir  Iht  3tMM 
there  Is  an  emphasis  on  sacrsments.  outward  worka,  all  Unds  of  eodedss- 
tica]  Tisibilities,  and  whatsTer  can  be  teou^t  forward  relativs  to  priesUy 
power  and  authority. 
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rifU;  sequuntur  enim  jusHficatum  nan  pracedunl  jutUfiom^ 
dum.     (duoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  cimoepticm  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  tell  his  love  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  fixr  wone. 
I  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  .  Yes  !  Luther  thought  of  fiuth 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  whidi 
*'  may  be  said"  not  *'  by  a  figure  of  speech"  but  literally  and 
truly  to  '*  live  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  charity,  and  all  the  fiimily  of  outward 
works,  when  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  ai 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  ibrmer  was 
a  medium  like  the  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Romans  prima  facie  favors  Lother's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  caUs  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  declares  sal- 
vation to  be  of  grace  not  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  evea 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
what  is  true  of  faith  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  from  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object 
was  to  prevent  the  practiced  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justific4ition, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  aU 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  Uving  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory,  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ii.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instm- 

*  Mr.  Xewman  giTes  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lecture  L  p.  22,  and  i4>pcfi- 
dlz«  pp.  405  and  409, — "  the  bold,  nmj  correct  language  of  Luther,  that 
CkriM  kimtetfUtktfcrm  of  <mr  jutiiJieatumr'-Uj  Father*8  deep  9atiafi»- 
tioQ  in  this  thou^t  may  be  seen  from  the  foUoiring  paauge  in  the  JUuuumt^ 
V.  p.  289. 

"  And  I,  my  lovipg  BreDtiii%  to  the  cod  I  may  bett«r  undentaiid  thia 
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ment  by  vhlah  the  conjnnotioii  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  ef- 
fected. That  Chiiert  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  directly 
affirmed  in  Scriptoie.*  Thirdly,  in  holding  woiks  necetsary,\  in 
the  order  of  salvation,  as  necessarily  flowing  fcom  saTing  faith  or 
rather  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  mth  the  soul,  and 
the  proper  signs  and  manifestationi  of  grsce  "  impetrated  by 
faith."  Foaithly,  in  holding  that  Ihe  outward  law  for  the  right- 
eoos  is  snpeneded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  re- 
mains ia  keep  the  flesh  in  suirjection.  FifUiIy,  which  might 
have  been  firstly,  that  saving  faith  is  itself  produced  by  tbe  Holy 
Ghost.}  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  and  the  soul  re- 
newed, in  baptism.  Seventhly,  that  conveisiou  is  wrought,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  add,  since  "  St.  James  says  so,"  and  St.  Peter 
too,  that  we  are  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
nal  sense,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difier  ?  why  truly  in  this.  Luther  denies 
thftt  we  a.n  Justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification  ;  Mr.  Newman  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  whioh 
makes  them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  htpteivn 
proteron  ;  and  it  certainly  does  look  like  a  contradiction  in  Hr. 
Newman's  scheme,  that  afUr  confessing  faith  to  be  the  sole  in- 
ward instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  and  works 
instnuneDta  also  ; — that  afler  agreeing  with  the  Homilist  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

csH,  do  uae  to  thick  ia  thU  nuumer,  nwnel;,  sa  tC  in  my  heart  w«re  no 
quality  or  Tirtue  at  all,  which  is  called  Mth,  and  lore  (aa  the  Sophiota  do 
Bpeali  and  dream  thereof,  but  I  set  all  on  Christ,  and  say,  my  formalii  pit- 
titia,  that  is.  my  sure,  mj  constuit  sad  oomplete  iighleoiuii«B  (in  which  is 
QD  want  nor  fuling,  but  is,  u  before  Qod  it  ought  to  be)  is  Cbrist  mj  Lord 
and  Saviour.'    (Luther's  Table  Talli.  p.  213.) 

"  Are !  tbia,  this  ia  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  «oul  can 
find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  isitb,  not  by  my  faith,  but  'bj  the  &itb  of 
Cbrist  in  me."     S.  T.  C. 

•  OaL  ii.  20.    Eph.  iii  11. 

f  Cwnmaitsry,  chap.  ilL  verse  II,  and  elsewhere,  Iiather  tesfibea  that  the 
ri^leoumeas  which  saves  is  a  poMi'iw  righteoiantu  given  ua  tram  abova 
I^kI  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  laith,  %t  an  act  of  our  own  taking  ui 
to  Christ  and  laying  bold  of  Him,  this  would  hare  been  as  Gdse  and  isjuri- 
oua  B>  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  The  &ith  which  accepts 
grace  is  iU^  the  effect  of  grace. 

%  To.  ebsp.  iii.  Tsrses  37,  SB.    Ohap^  iv.  versa  0. 
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to  a  loimd  belief— to  shut  them  in  again.  Grranted  thmt  tlio  dif- 
pate  18  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  finrm  of  watd^  if 
the  correct  icMrm,  we  finely  ought  not  to  adopt  another  finrn  widdi 
directly  contradicts  it.  As  ibr  St  JameS)  when  he  said  that 
if  not  justified  hj  faith  aUme,  he  evidently  meant  by  fioth 
what  Luther  definef  it,  a  gift  and  a  present  of  G^d  in  am 
heartSt  the  fubstance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  -vi^iat  Antinomiav 
mean  by  it,  men  bdirf;  fer  thif  if  a  coounon  art  of  xlietoiiml 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressionf  and  turn  tiMm 
against  him.  With  him  toarks  ftood  for  a  working  fpirit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  efiect  for  tiie  cause,  as  a  man 
might  fay,  this  "  apring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  covst 
of  health.  The  outward  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing ;  in  ^e 
mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedienoe 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  ihtfodth  in  thii  joial 
act  alone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  same,  whim  he 
calif  faith  the  scie  intoard  instrument  of  juftification.  Lnther^f 
opponentf  maintain,  that  the  obedienoe,  which  if  one  with  ^e 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  afiSrms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  of  fiuUi  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  jufttfiea  oa 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  fiuth  if  '*  the  only  inftmmflDt  or 
connecting  bond  between  the  foul  and  Christ"  What  aignififi 
it  as  against  Luther,  to  fay,  that  according  to  St  Jamea,  im 
are  '' juftified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  an 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  not  say  that  faith  justifies  by  la^ 
ing  Jwld  of  ChrisUand  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  ia 
said  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip< 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlety  and 

•  Table  Talk,  chap.  13.  0/  Faith  and  the  catue  thereof,  Luther  was 
yadUating  in  his  definitions  of  faith,  for  he  Bometimes  placed  it  in  the  qh- 
derstanding  and  sometimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both ;  but  he  always 
described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.  chap,  ill  ver.  11),  he  oalls 
it  a  beliering  with  the  hearty  and  he  declares  that  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  having  respect  to  the  other, 
as  the  two  cherubims  of  the  mercy-seat,  whidi  could  not  be  divided.  My 
Father  says  he  disoourted  best  ooMthui  his  PMOfiL    JtmaUu,Y.  p.HO. 
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AxtnrBcriptDnl  Unguoga  in  hu  awn  Kheme :  irhen  eui  we  find 
it  iftid  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  fkith  it  "  bnt  the 
meaaaitaj  or  representatiTe  inatrament  of  jiutifioation,"  or  it* 
"  BUataiaing  cauae,"  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  juBtified-state,"  or 
that  "  it  jnatifiM  aa  inolnding  all  othai  graces  in  and  under  it," 
■a  haTing  "an  unexidained  connection  with  the  inviaible  vorld," 
or  At*  hnndred  ttyinga  of  lik«  sort  ?  These  are  hut  inference! 
fri»n  Soiptuw— ^lot  Scripture  itself.  Luther's  term  laying  hold 
of  Chritt  seema  to  me  a  mere  tranalaticm  into  figurative  language 
of  what  Bmiptuie  mpeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dweUa 
in  the  heart  by  faiA ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Mi.  N.'s  own  admisaion  that  it  alone  unitet  the  seal 
to  God  as  the  inward  inatnunent  of  justification.  Even  if  ikith 
and  worka  of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
true  of  the  ofispring,  still  if  Chritt  alone  is  the  meritoriout  oauae 
of  salvation,  our  peraimal  righteouancM  justifies  as  amnecting  us 
with  Him,  that  it  as  apprehathve,  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
ooi  souls  in  his  sight.  Luthar  denied  that  it  jiUtiJUd  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doetrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  worlc,  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  laying  hold  on  Christ.  They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
in  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nenta~<«asting  into  one  condemnation  practical  perverters  with 
theoretic  teachera — while  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufled  bolster.  Ur.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
ful a  combatant  for  this  ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
eflectnal ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
bnt  rather  mahee  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  upon  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.  There  is  one  point  in  Jf  r.  Newman's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  leems  to  me  utterly  false,  net  in  words 
alone  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justification  ■pr6- 
cedei  justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
qnrilual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  unjustifying  ;  con- 
tnry  to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
duoM  its  own  recipient,  that  it  enters  by  the  avenue  of  fitith 
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which  it  fint  opens  out.  Luther's  own  view  of  baptum  in^lieB 
as  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wron^  in  too 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology  not  in  too  much  depait- 
ure  from  it. 

As  ibr  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  belieye  that  it  is  quite  on.  one 
side  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was  to  n- 
fate  Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  sare  themselTes  by  the 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law,  withofat  Ghiist 
in  the  heart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinimi  as  Bishop  Bull's  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  object  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  HftliAli«» 
view  as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  would  have 
assented  to  the  statement  of  either  party,  and  when  they  heaid 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Ghristiaas 
accuse  each  other  of  irreligion  and  impiety  on  such  groonds  as 
their  different  views  on  this  question.*  **  Satanic  influence !" 
cry  the  parties  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justificati(m !  The 
nets  with  which  he  catches  souls  are  of  very  different  make  and 
materials.! 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thinlnng  of 
when  he  called  *'  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew  after  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  ;"  it  was  the  depth  of 
his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bih&e, 
the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  BUhop  Bull  obeerves  that  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  ^ua  and  a  gma 
between  his  view  and  the  Solifidian,  when  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Lutheran  because  he 
fights  fiercely  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  fiiith  alone  which  worketh  by  love 
justifies),  yet  fight  himself  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  faith  inamimeh  as  it 
worketh  by  love  justifieth),  as  if  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
decision.  I  think  if  he  had  fought  with  Luther  himself  Jnstead  of  certain 
narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther's  school,  he  would  hare  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  Solifidian  statement  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  If  qiue 
can  be  wrested  into  Antinomianism  more  easily  than  quoy  on  the  other  hdud 
qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaism  than  qua, 

f  Either  the  Romanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  add  to  his  belief  of 
Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthrows  or  overshadows  it,  in 
practice.  But  these  practical  fidsehoods  and  heresies  do  not  appear  in  for- 
mal sdiemes  of  Justification ;  let  them  be  hunted  oat  and  exposed,  but  not 
eoafbuDdcd  with  theories  and  oonfessions  of  fidth. 
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■  of  fail  apirit,  the  vefaemeut  eloquram  with  vbich  he 
bvuIb  the  RDmish  practical  tkUacies  and  abuses.  He  even  con- 
tends with  Luther  when  he  hiys  too  mnoh  stress  on  his  Solifidian 
dogma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from  the  office  of  justifying  ;  and 
on  the  certainty  and  perpetnity  of  &ith  in  the  elect  prefened 
tlie  nolKHU  of  Hooker  to  those  of  the  earlier  aaseiloi  of  faith.* 
Perhaps  it  m^y  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  hedoes  not 
exptaaly  enough  distinguiBh  between  the  idenl  and  the  actual, 
the  abstract  and  the  realized.  Luther  declares,  after  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  ibr 
the  spiritual  man  ;  but  in  actual  men  and  women  the  carnal  and 
^■ritool  exist  together  in  dUSetent  proportions.  If  any  Christian 
aa  the  face  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
what  St.  Paul  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  lie 
will  fidl  into  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.  There  have 
been  great  disputes  whether  St.  Paul  in  the  viii'*  chapter  of  Eo- 
mans,  lad  in  tialatians  v.  19,  refers  to  the  state  of  the  justified 
or  the  unjustified.  The  disputants  never  seemed  to  ask  them- 
■elves  whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  the  world  into  the  justified  and  unjustified,  the 
ngenerate  and  unregenerate,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  afler  the  manner  of  modern  schoob.  But  surely 
to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustified,  of  persons 
in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  them  exclusively, 
ii  further  from  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  in  those  who  are 
believers  unto  sadvatiou,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the  ~ 
light.  There  was  a  tendency  in  his  time  to  understand  fleshly 
desires  of  sensuahty  alone.  He  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
and  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
down  in  this  Ufe,  the  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.  Again  in 
Lnther's  language,  copied  from,  the  Scripture,  thejhih  sometimes 
is  to  be  imderstood  In  a  neutral  sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  out- 
ward things — that  "other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 

*  UeiDUDi.  T.  p.  ess.  Hu  viewB  on  this  aalgect  ate  given  in  bli  note  on 
FeoelriD,  ReinuDi,  V.  p.  fiS7 — in  th«  DOtei  OD  ■  Sennon  of  Uooker'a.  tb.  p. 
47—00  DooDe,  p.  91— on  Lutber-a  7'iMe  Talk,  lb.  p.  26B— on  A  Barrilcr'i 
liinti.  p.  464— on  Tkt  PUgrim't  Prognn,  p.  263— «id  in  bis  Ee«oj  on 
Fiuth,  V.  p.  B51. 
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of  gnuie.  This  way  of  ipeakiiig  offended  Bocnamsta,  wbo 
bent  on  exalting  the  outward.  They  sought  to  chriatea  tka 
whole  Tifiible  creation,  and  I  think  they  introduced  4eah  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  were  practical  points,  though  they  seemed  to  be  theovyi 
and  Luther*s  sins  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  descnptiai. 
His  roHonaU  of  grace  nerer  made  Oatholio  diyines  his  fierce  Of^pe- 
nents.  As  for  the  '*  heroic  man's' '  rhetorical  atrocities,  his  "  tiger- 
lilies"  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  they  are  all  oafmble 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but  "sheep  in  wolves' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harmless  to  the  p^^ 
sous  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took  them  as  they  were 
meant,  knowing  the  faker's  mind  at  laige.  Now,  adversarifls 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
the  arena  of  religious  oontentioii  I — of  course  they  look  black  and 
smell  Bulphureously.  What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  diwiea  a 
host  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  medisBval  Ghiirob 
system  with  all  the  net-work  and  ramification  of  doctrine  dsTei- 
oped  for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  cleigy — all  the  branehery 
of  mystic  belief  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — all  the  mum- 
meries rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his  NachtigcUl,  which  adorned, 
this  clerical  polity — ^his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
Word  of  God  itself  ,  though  with  every  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — ^his  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  simplify  the 
access  of  the  soul  to  Crod, — not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  falsely  reported,  but  a 
straight  and  short  passage,  though  a  passage  through  which  no 
man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness— to  batter 
down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvation, 
in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-conscienced 
wander  weary  and  distressed,  while  for  the  worldling  and  care- 
less liver  there  lies  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  walla, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for  salvation,  he  may  saunter 
pleasantly  to  a  better  world ;  with  many  a  short  cut,  such  as 
Milton  describes,*  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  Sicily, 

•  «<Andthey,  iriMtobetnreof  Psradise, 

Joying,  put  on  the  wseds  of  Dominidc, 
Or  in  Rrsnciscsn  think  to  pass  diflgaiMd." 

Fto.  Lost,  R  iii.  i  4Va 
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bunr,  M  other  ■qjoumera  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
known,  to  be  actually  provided  by  or  in  a  church,  which  is  nther 
too  mueli  all  things  to  all  men. 

It  ie  for  these  thingi  that  staunch  "Catholica"  hate,  for  these 
thing*  that  my  Pathet  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  Hie 
Lutheran  Chorch  has  not  prospered  well.  But  how  would  Chris- 
tendom have  &Ted  without  a  Luther  ? — what  would  Rome  have 
done  and  daved  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  rounds 
hex  *  Luther  lives  yet, — not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  out  of  it, — an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purify- 
ing and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large.* 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Romiah  Bystem,  with  its  low  checks 
and  coarse  incentives,  may  have  some  special  effect  in  moralizing 
the  Poor,  while  Protestantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  aptto  fiy 
above  them,  or  to  fleet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  formless 
vapor.  Paganism  wax  more  efiectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
many  than  Platonism ;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
works  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine : 
Uontauism  did  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
KevertheleiM  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
fiimioffaith,  to  CAaf  must  men  be  raised  up  if  possible.  Make  them 
bat  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 

*  Alter  dercribiiig  the  Papacy,  or  "  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  which  is,  in 
trotli,  the  diiateil  Pope,"  a«  "  a  power  \a  the  Christian  Church,  which,  in 
the  nanie  of  Christ,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  his  authority,  is 
■yslematicaUy  aubrersiTe  of  the  esBentlsl  and  dietinguisbiug  eharactert 
md  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  iiis  Churth  and  Slate, 
jnoaetdt  to  say:  "It  is  my  full  couTiotioo,  that  the  rites  aod  doctrines, 
th«  agenda  tt  mdenda  o!  the  Banuu  Catholics,  could  we  separate  them 
from  the  adulterating  ingredients  combined  with,  and  the  use  made  of  them, 
I7  the  sacerdotal  Mamelukes  of  the  BomiEh  monarchy,  for  the  support  of 
the  Papacy  and  Papnl  hlerarcby,  would  neither  have  brought  about,  nor 
have  *uffi<^  to  justify,  the  coDTulsire  separation  under  Iieo  X.  Nay,  that 
.  if  they  were  lairly,  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy,  compared  with 
dtber  of  the  two  main  divisiona  of  PrutesCaotism,  as  it  oow  eiiste  in  this 
oountry,  that  is,  with  the  ftshionaWe  doetrines  and  interpretations  of  the 
ArnuDioa  and  Qrotian  aohool  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  with  the  tenets  and  lan- 
guage of  the  modem  CalTinists  oD  the  other,  an  enlightened  disciple  of 
John  and  of  Paul  would  be  perplexed  which  of  the  three  to  prefer  at  tba 
least  unlike  the  profound  and  sublime  system  he  had  learned  from  bis  great 
JDSSters.  And  In  tins  comparison  I  leave  out  of  Tiew  the  eitrenie  sect*  of 
Pral««tantism,  whether  of  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  aone,  SodniBn  or  tanatia,* 
TLpp.ltO.111. 
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power  or  of  subetance  in  &  philosophical  Christianity  to  fill  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  eonl  that  ever  yet  appeared  among  the 
■oqs  of  men. 

Hr.  Coletidge'B  love  and  respect  for  Luther  1  might  well  have 
allowed  to  vindicitte  itself,  had  I  not  felt  bo  etiong  a  desire  to 
show  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject;  his 
esteem  and  admiration  of  another  great  German,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent spirit,  a  reformer  of  pliilosopky,  I  wish  to  wt  in  the  true 
light,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  Uy  Father  himself 
■nppoeed  that  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial  ad- 
vocacy of  Spinoza  ;*  I  believe  he  has  done  himself  harm  with 
those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  sap,  talk  of  Germany  as  if  itt 
history  belonged  to  that  of  Kamschatka,  by  his  language  respect- 
ing Immauuel  Kant.f    Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he  spoke 

'  Mj  Father  alludes  ta  the  defects  in  Spuaoia's  Eystem  in  Mveral  of  hii 
writingH.  His  ultimate  opinitxi  of  that  philosopher  has  been  pnUiahed  in 
Mr.  Gilliiuui'a  Ufe  of  Coleridge,  pp.  St9-22. 

t  "He  valla  Caliinagreat  maDf — Ihave  seen  iflecified  as  a  charge  b* 
religfious  indictment.  I  can  not  sfnipBthiie  nitb  that  "catholidtjf  vhidi 
looks  upon  Lather  as  a  "  bold  bad  dwi,"  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  call  Calrin 
■  great  <aie  \  defames  the  character  of  uur  noble  Reformers,  and  diBparagc* 
the  glorioue  poetry  of  Uilton  ;  holds  the  roenwr;  of  King  Williun  infamoDi, 
aod  that  of  Cromwell  eiecrabie;  eoDtcmpUtes  eoldlj  Uie  flames  that  eon- 
lomed  Ijttinier,  and  fires  at  remettibrance  of  the  axe  that  beheaded  laud; 
finds  ont  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  over-happj  to  be  a  saint,  and  attributes  the 
power  ot  Mr.  Corljle's  wrilinga  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Carlyle'i 
"  irreligiou"*  as  well  as  Mr.  IrTing's  ■' religion'  the  author  of  The  Doctor 
reckons  among  those  non.eD  tit  ies  which  po^s  for  substance  with  a  misjo^ii^ 
world  To  the  religion  of  Trving  Mr.  CurlTle  himself  has  paid  a  most  beaa- 
tifol  and  affecting  tribute  (see  his  MiKrUanitx,  vol  v.  pp,  1-6).  He  <]Dot« 
this  aajing  of  one  who  knew  him  well ;  "  His  was  the  freest,  brotberlkat, 
brareat  hnmau  lonl  mine  erer  came  in  ennlart  with :  1  call  him  on  tlie 
whole,  the  beat  man  I  hare  erer.  after  trial  euinigh.  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  t»  find."  But  raj  dear  L'nele  saw  Irriiig  under  the  most 
nnfiiTorable  droumstanccs,  when  he  had  drunfc  that  "foulest  t^rMan 
drau^t,  the  ptnson  of  Popular  Applause  ;"  when  "  Kashioo  crowded  round 
him  with  her  meteor  lighti  nnd  Baci'tiii-  dances."  and  he  seenwd  him- 
•elt  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  like  one  of  the  empty,  gaudy.  intoiicBted 
■nd  intoiicsting  throng. — But  who  holds  all  this  cluster  of  opinioDs  I    I 

■  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  passage  in  The  DiKtor,  that  I  hsTe  tnistakai 
"Mr.  Carlisle's  irreligCon."  seriously  meiuit  for  " Mr.  CarlyVs  irreUgion"  in 
'  &•  acDU  of  iroay.  But  the  niiatake  is  no  iniarep(«t  of  my  Unels'*  ooiniiB 
rfllr.Crlyl*  *^ 
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(md  felt  thus  &t  the  same  period  whea  he  was  ardently  defending 
Christianity  among  the  Germans  agaioBt  tboHe  whom  he  deemed 
undoubtedly  its  opponents.*  The  truth  was  that  he  never  be- 
held in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity ;  he  kept  his  eye  on  tho 
great  cbaracteiistic  parts  of  Kant's  teaching,  and  these,  he  main- 
tained, might  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Chriatianity,  as  far  as 
they  'A'ent ;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purijying  it  and  bring- 
ing it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  pronounce  the 
writings  of  this  great  genius  directly  and  positively  adverse  to  pure 
religion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  but  setting  their  judgment 
of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  is  and  involves, 
of  what  Kant's  doctrine  is  and  involves,  against  my  Father ;  they 
can  not  accuse  him  of  anpporting  a  system  of  infidelity  without 
first  begging  the  question  against  him  on  both  points.     Kant  is 

knov  not  vhether  any  man  Uolds  them  all,  but  the  spirit  of  ezdiuiveneM  in 
the  r«iigio(u  partisan  has  mBiataincd  ererj  one  of  tbem,  and  earnestly  too. 
Hi.  Mauricf'a  remark,  in  liig  Baj/le  Ztclurei,  on  oue  etrong  point  in  Hr. 
Cartyle's  Vritiags,  the  a^aae  (he;  exhibit  of  on  Absolatfl  Will  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  absolufc  submiMion  to  it  on  the  part  of  mrui,  which  tbey  bring 
oat  with  special  fbrc«  in  a  practical  way,  in  an  inataocc  of  that  power  of  rec- 
ogniiiog  the  tubatanct  of  religion  wherever  it  be,  and  under  whatever  form, 
vhich  is  BO  cbaracterietic  of  his  own  genius. 

■  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Parry,  printed  by  Dr.  Carlyoo  in 
his  reeoUectiona  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

"Eichorn,  one  of  the  principal  thcologists  in  Qermany.  and  a  lecturer 
here,  leeme,  from  all  a«»unts,  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  evi- 
deneea  on  which  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  a  good  man  and  eitremely 
charitable,  but  this  attempt  spealcs  neither  for  his  head  nor  for  bis  heart. 
Coleridge,  an  abie  Tindicator  of  these  importaut  truths,  is  well  aetjuainted 
with  Eichorn,  but  this  latter  is  a  coward,  who  dreads  his  arguments  and 
hia  presence.  Even  atheism  is  not  altOKethor  mifashionable  here,  in  the 
higher,  and  sometimes  among  tbe  lower  clasaes  of  society.  The  priests  are 
grnerally  weak  and  ignorant  men,  Trho  pay  little  attentioo  to  their  flucka, 
at  least,  out  of  the  pulpiL  Thti/  are,  hotcever,  paid  badly,  I  have  twice 
meatinned  Coleridge,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  hini.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  hear  him  sometimes  discourse  on  religious  topics  for  an 
hour  t(^ctber.  His  fervor  is  particularly  agreeable  whoa  contrasted  with 
the  chilliDg  spcculatioos  of  the  German  philosophers.  I  have  bad  oocosioo 
to  see  these  suceeasivei;  abnadon  all  their  strongholds  when  he  brought  to 
the  attack  his  argamenta  and  liis  philosophy."  {Eatig  Yean  and  Late 
Rmllectioru.  pp.  100-101.) 

Dr.  Carlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  misunderstood  my  Father  in  many 
thiogt,  as  he  misunderstood  some  of  his  brorite  anthon :  bat  I  am  obliged 
to  bim  lor  hia  t««timonj  oo  this  point 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  who  but  he  overthrew  the  graad  atheisl- 
ical  aTgument  of  Hume  ?  he  is  called  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
who  first  discoYcred  and  clearly  stated  the  fundamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  abused  it  as  im- 
pious ;  he  alone  proYed  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  that  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
AUes-zemudmendem — shatterers  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  toward  pure  religion.  They  can  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready,  to  fall,  or  incapable  by  its  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  extinguish  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  country  dry  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  K  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  firom  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  firom^hat  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writezs 

•  "  Zimmennaim,"  says  Dr.  Carlyoo, "  gave  us  his  opiuioD  fireely  of  Kant*B 
phflosophy,  and  do  one  oould  hare  more  oordially  reprobated  its  general 
tendency.  After  maintaining,  as  Kant  has  done,  that  the  existence  of  a  Qod 
can  never  be  prored ;  to  what  porpose,  asked  2^  is  it  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  very  impossi- 
bility of  proving  it  t  The  generality  of  mankind,  he  said,  would  reooUeet 
the  possibility,  but  forget  the  inference.**  Dr.  C.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  idiat  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
Konigsborg  on  this  occasion." 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  tkid 
oeeanon^  and  to  judge  from  the  conunents  upon  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zimmermann's,  that  if  good  for  any  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argument  that  ever  was 
published  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that  may  not  be  made 
fidse  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half  f  That  treatise  of  EjmVs  was  ad- 
dressed and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  misunderstood  it  So  it  is  with  the  teadiing  of 
Lnther :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  teacher  will  bring  forth 
what  is  true  rather  than  what  is  fidse,  what  accords  with  their  moral  ideas 
mtlier  than  what  contradicts  them,  these  found  him  scriptural  enough  I 
dve  Bay.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Romish  and 
Bophisters,  that  tamed  his  commentary  into  AntinomiaiuBm. 
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muit  that  imiginatiw  power. — eo  neceasuy  in  nligioat  Epeea- 
lation, — which  biings  the  many  into  one,  and  jadge«  the  paite 
with  refeieiice  to  the  whale. 

Mr.  Arthur  Haliun,  whose  Remains  insjnre  some  who  knew 
bim  not  witfa  deep  regret  that  they  an  rtmains,  not  fint  fruita, 
and  commeDceineiits,  has  said  oa  this  subject  :*  "  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  convictiou,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  phi- 
loeophy,  as  seen  by  its  fruits  in  all  the  raini£catioaB  of  ait,  Utei^ 
ature,  and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  spirit 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appearance,  and  mora 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feelings  of  eothuaiasm  and 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts  those 
very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses 
of  society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  foisehood." 
The  difleieuce  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  philos- 
ophy is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongruoua  and  incoosonant  with 
Christianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capable  of 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  even  blending  with  it 
in  one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities— perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward 
fire  which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
-ward  into  a  living  flame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from 
tbe  rock.  But  the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason ;  its  positions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spiritual 
themselves.     It  is  like  the  highest  poetry — like  the  poetry  of  Mr. 

•  Acnuiiiu  in  Fer»e  ami  /"rOM,  p.  189,  I  think  tlint  Mr.  A.  HaUam 
might  perhaps  have  modified  his  opiaioa  of  the  Crilicnl  PhiloBophj,  had  he 
lived  and  thou)(ht  longer.  As  a  subililHte  fur  Christianity  it  M  indeed  but 
a  beautiful  ahadov  ;  unite  the  tvo  and  it  becomes  BubstantiaL  A  really 
KarchiDg  lyatem  can  be  injurious  to  uoae  but  those  irhu  are  undone  already 
and  adopt  it  aa  a  goodly  cloak  for  their  own  bare  and  hideous  beart-unbe- 
liet  "niere  will  ever  be  in  tbe  world  born  Mechunicinns,  Pelagians.  Psilan- 
thrapists.  Antinomians,  Judaixers,  who  will  have  systems  that  suit  tlieir 
feelings.  But  Ihtu  BysCems  are  positiTely  false,  and  tend  to  corrupt  tbe 
heart ;  while  the  Critical  philoiophy.  considered  apart  from  the  religioui 
opinions  of  Kant  and  some  of  his  followcra.  has  never  yet  been  proved  bo 
)^  systematic  and  searching  argument.  See  remarks  in  tlio  Jf iuim  of  (A< 
CmforttT,  YoL  iL  pp.  789-800,  on  injustito  done  to  Oerman  writere  by  party 
jodgea,  subtly  acquainted  with  their  writinga,  whose  irrelerant  fine  say* 
i^ja  are  takm  tor  aoufutationi  of  Iheir  untouched  adreraariei. 
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Wordsworth,  not  religion  itself,  much  less  dogmatic  divinity,  bat 
cognate  with  it  and  harmoniously  co-operative.* 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  the  critical  philosophy, 
I  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant's  teaching, — ail  his 
purely  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  religious  belief  d  posteriori,  but  do 
not  treat  of  it  directly — of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularly  of  his  Lo^icy  Prolegomena  to  every  future 
si/stem  of  Metaphysics,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  great- 
est production),  Critiques  of  tlie  Judgment  and  of  tlie  Practical 
Reason,  Only  possible  grouml  of  proof  for  demonstrating  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. I  do  7iot  speak  of  his  Religion  icilhin  the  bouftds  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  conflicts 
with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historical  Christianity.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned, — ^which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four 
or  five-and-twentieth  part  of  the  author's  whole  writings,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  i)ersons  it  seems  to  form  the  whole — con- 
tains an  apphcation  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  many,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject — which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  Eay 
Sernwn  on  miracles  supposes  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expresses  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  portion  of  it,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  complete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligential  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  mediaeval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  philosophy  has  been  described  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  n^naidela  doxtfMaatntii, 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  the 
weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  ;  that  fulfilment  of  tho 

•  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  EcclesioHieal  Sonnets,  or  parts  of  The  Ex- 
curnwn  expressly  Christian  and  Catholic,  but  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  general,  including  much  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  productions,  in 
-which  formal  religion  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  "  the  spirit  of  the  whole."  I  do  not  say  so  much  as  this  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  but  still  I  think  it  has  been  evolved  by  Christianity  (that  is,  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  religion  surrounding  men's  minds  as  an  atmoq^ereX 
and  agrees  with  it^  though  bj  itself  it  is  not  Christianity. 
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heKTen-deecended  nosce  tcipsitm,  in  respect  to  the  intellectiTe 
part  of  man,  wfaioh  "was  rommenoed  in  a  eort  of  lentatire  broad- 
cast way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Notnim  Organum,  and  brought 
to  a  eystematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kajit  in  his  Kritik  der 
reitten  VervMnJl,  Eritik  der  UrtheUikrafi,  and  Metaphysuche 
Anfangs-grande  der  Nat-uncissertschafty*  It  -vna  of  the  Kan- 
tean  Philoaophy  coDBidered  ia  this  point  of  view  that  Schillei 
■aid,  in  his  coirespandence  with  Goethe,  though  its  "  fonn  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  will  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear ;  for  ever  since  numkind  has  existed,  and  any  reason 
among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  upon." 

Hr.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  honor  of  Kant's  table-talk  in- 
fidelity. What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  chai^  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  peiHonal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keepg  away  {rem  the  Maremma  or  Snake 
Uanb  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's  disciples 
and  commeatators  in  general  are  a  moat  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  "planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitious  of  rotting  forever."  They  seem  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  croed.  This  also  ia  certain  that  he  has 
amongst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  found  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Cathohc  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and  col- 
lect its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may  hold 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  holds 
the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  offiato  a 
glass  basin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or  even  poi- 
sonous !  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  intellectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simple 
Chiistiaui  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  creed 
may  bo  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  therefore  contradiction 

■  Worka    Lsipug,  1839,  toL  it— voL  tiL  pp.  1-3M.— vol.  viiL  pp.  «1- 
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to  the  laws  of  the  uudeistanding  in  theological  artidefl  is  of  no 
oonsequence.  It  is  of  the  more  consequence  the  clearer-sighted 
we  become  :  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  falsehood,  and 
quite  another  not  to  sec  it. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  philosophy  should  be  independent  of 
religious  shackles  in  its  operations  in  order  that  it  may  confirm 
religion.     It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  great  a  loss 
to  himself,  that  Kant,  with  his  mighty  powers  of  thought  and 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.     Had  he  been  brought  up 
a  Churchman  he  coidd  never  have  divested  himself  of  dogmatic 
divinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  d  priori  map  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  the  correlation  of 
Christianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  could  never 
have  been  so  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
writings,  and  who  know  and  love  and  revere  the  Bible.     I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  spirituality  interferes  with  specn- 
lative  philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  are  generally 
such  as  have  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  man  dogmaticaUy  educated  may  not  become  a 
great  philosopher ;  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  phi- 
losophy to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  investi- 
gator, who  has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its  own  light 
alone ;  because  thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
our  internal  conformation  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained. 
No  fervent  devotee  of  the  outward  revelation  could  have  done 
religion  this  particular  service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re- 
ports of  the  mere  intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
metaphysics  coincide  with  the  spiritual  believer's   scheme   of 
faith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness 
of  religious  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  ought 
not  to  despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immannel  Kimt, 
or  deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  "  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Truth."     There  is  a  maxim  current  among 
religious  Exdusives,  that  he  who  is  wrong  positively  or  nega- 
tively in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Religion.     This  opinr 
ion  if  acted  on  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
cause great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhappily  te 
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tablish  the  religion  of  the  heart  and'  conscience  ?  If  it  establishes 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  when  rightly  used.  There  are  some  who  say, 
that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 
placed  reUgion  on  the  rock  of  external  evidence.  The  larger  and 
stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  so  much  the  better.  To 
rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  faith  upon  it  my  Father  ever  held 
to  be  a  most  venturous  and  blind  proceeding.  He  held  that 
beneath  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 
which  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — ^that 
this  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Creator  himself — ^that  His  voice, 
both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  as  it  is 
uttered  in  the  Written  Word,  refers  us  to  internal  evidence  as 
the  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  ; — ^that  on 
this  foundation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  spiritual 
wants  and  aspirations,  the  internal  coherency  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye  of  Reason  and  the 
Spirit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  supported  and 
maintained.  They  who  term  external  evidence  tlie  rock  of  the 
Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scruple  to  adopt  from 
those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalists,  because  they  hold  the 
internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  httle  right  to.  They  make 
themselves  fine  with  borrowed  pliunes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  preconfigurations  of  the  soul  to  reli- 
gion and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

*  Mr.  Allies  in  his  Church  of  England  cleared  from,  the  charge  of  SchiMm, 
and  Mr.  Archer  Butler  in  his  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman  s  Euay  on  Develop- 
mentf  have  treated  in  a  searching  and  masterly  way  certain  portions  of  the 
external  evidence  against  Romanism  in  defence  of  our  church.  A  man  who 
clearly  and  learnedly  sets  forth  historical  records  must  throw  light  on  the 
truth ;  but  no  good  is  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  those  declaimers, 
who  exalt  outward  evidence  without  bringing  it  forward,  and  condemn  the 
demand  for  internal  evidence  while  they  are  presupposing  the  need  and  ex- 
istence of  it  in  their  whole  argument ;  who  look  one  way  and  row  another  ■ 
who  rave  at  Rationalism  while  they  are  picking  her  pocket,  and  jumble  to- 
gether whatever  is  most  specious  in  different  systems,  without  regard  to 
oonaiitency .  IUb  kind  of  writing  pleases  the  mob  of  the  would-be  orthodoK 
— 4h«  Mi^ontmrimu;  but  it  is  of  no  terrioe  to  religion. 
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18  the  diBcarding  revealed  testimonies  and  trusting  solely  to  the 
internal ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  constantly  applied  in  a  manner 
that  begs  the  question, — applied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  par- 
amount necessity  of  internal  evidence  in  the  things  of  religion. 
Certainly  he  who  should  discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the 
Gospel  Revelation,  would  be  irrational  and  ungrateful  to  Grod 
who  has  given  them  ;  but  the  endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the 
light  within  us  alone  we  may  perceive  their  truth,  is  no  misem- 
ployment  of  reason  or  evasion  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith- 
less far  rather  are  they,  who  mistrust  internal  evidence  and  seek 
preferably  the  external ;  how  must  they  want  the  spiritual  mind, 
which  sees  what  it  believes  and  knows  in  what  it  is  trusting ! 
The  question  is  this.  Can  external  testimony  by  itself  or  princi- 
pally and  primarily  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  The  "  ra- 
tionalism" of  my  Father  assigns  to  outward  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  independent  functions  in  the  instruction  of  man ; 
he  conceived  that  the  former  must  prove  religious  truth,  so  far  as 
it  is  historical  and  logical ;  the  latter  must  evidence  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  Outward  evidence  can  apply  only  to 
the  outward  event  or  appearance,  and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  could  never  constitute  an  article  of  re- 
ligion. The  only  office  of  external  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of 
exciting  and  evolving  the  ideas,  which  are  the  sole  sufficient  evi- 

in  the  things  of  religioD,  with  a  view  to  evade  in  some  way  the  simplicttf 
of  the  obedienee  of  faith."  Rationalism  in  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  7\nu$ 
was  called  **  asking  for  reasons  out  of  place."  According  to  these  defini- 
tions rationalism  is  as  general  a  term  as  impiety  or  presamption,  with 
which  indeed  it  is  commonly  identified  Now  I  think,  that  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of  this  error  only  in  this  way ;  he  may  ask  for  a  kind  of  reasons  in 
tpiritoal  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such  matters ;  he  may  ask  for 
poeitiTe  logical  proof  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outward  evidence  of  that  to 
which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness ;  but  I  believe,  first  that 
there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  reception  of  which  we  are  not  bound  to 
give  a  suffident  reason ;  secondly,  that  sufficient  reason  for  the  reception  of 
any  religious  article  can  never  be  found  eztrinsically ;  that  its  internal 
ofaaraeter,  tried  by  the  religions  faculties  given  us  by  our  Maker,  ought  to 
determine  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  Leibnitz*  Dieeourt  de  la  Ckm/ormiti 
de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raiaon,  contains  a  very  dear  view  of  this  subject,  as  &r 
as  it  goes.  He  main  trains  that  the  Fathers  never  simply  rejected  reason  as 
modem  teachers  have  done,  both  in  the  High  Church  and  Puritan  schook^ 
s.fL 
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dcoiee  of  it, — at  once  the  gioiuid  that  mppoiti  it  ami  ibe  nm:^ 
t^  which  it  IB  ibrmed.  The  Incarnation  and  Atcmasaaa  at  m- 
liered  to  be  both  spiritual  facta,  eternal  and  iiiiTijaiiiiiwiiii 
and  alao  erents  that  came  to  paM  in  the  ootvari  -v^xx  nf  Tnnr ; 
be  believed  therefore,  that  in  the  proof  of  famk.  fxu^aa.  auc  n- 
temal  evidence  must  vtrA  together,  but  thai  liie  wn  vi  -3k 
)aat  it  the  deeper  and  more  eaKntisL  Bc&ne  ifas  paub^mn  ^ 
the  Gocpel  no  man  could  have  discornvd  ihai  'Je  im  n!  ^«c 
waa  to  come  in  the  flesh  ;  nevertfaelos  it  ii  reaxa  and  zat  mix 
that  has,  in  one  sense,  tkoien  to  men  tbcw  deep  ird*  nf  x-i^ 
gion,  the  Redempticm  of  mankind,  the  I^trinitT  t4  Uw  iMofttaa. 
and  the  Tri-unit;  of  Father,  Son  and  Hc}r  Giwn  ''.•nrwajc  ■»- 
pearancee  have  led  men  to  the  knowkidec  cf  lite^  tn::  'jm-  nc' 
ognition  itself,  which  ecautinites  ixrint  &iik.  ic  ima.  Trjua 
To  this  rationaiUm  Piofcai^  Botln  hnaat-ii  cxav*  t>-i  uiek 
irtien  he  says,  that  "  the  fimdameiitai  virnt'  'A  IL:  S  %  -vaut 
Development  s3^Btem)  "  consiiti  in  tliic  rvre  truis  -Juc.  t.  •v.n^ 
ceivea  Christianity  is  to  be  investinttid  at  a  cie-^  Ki'-w-tcjin.  td 
historical  events  in  order  to  dctnmine  iaha  ■  Tiit  in  mit» 
"  is  to  confound  the  knowledge  of  Cbnrrb  iuF'jnr  u  a  EVXKAer'A. 
of  events,  vitfa  the  knowledge  of  Chrisiiannj  at  a  £^f«  <^  I'',nT ; 
to  confoond  ChristianitT  as  a  mixed  earthJv  R^^iiiT  wr'j.  Ct:r»- 
tianit;  as  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal.''  Can  n  ar-ais  'm  arj^'r 
edge  of  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal  or  a  Rai*  of  Ihrij.  "17  oK^ari 
attesUtion  ?  Is  it  not  the  law  written  in  the  ixait  'jix.  ^itjut- 
prets  and  snlxtaiitiat«s  the  teachine  of  ib«  Snijrtict*  " — aus  if 
the  divinity  of  tbe  Bible  did  not  Aiw*  fi/iih  br  ru  owu  .irtrv 
ronld  the  belief  c^  a  certain  nambtrr  of  pencctt.  1^*.  h  wm  ^m 
Word  of  God,  bave  impoaed  it  upon  tbe  world  and  Ktrujnod  r.  ia 
credit  from  age  to  age  ?  This  error  of  FabrtitntJiiz  hiMorieaJ  hr 
internal  evidence  runs  throng  tb«  whole  Amiqoariau  tlKorr  at 
bith  ;  that  theory  propocea  lo  edabUih  all  religkras  dr>nrib«i  vr 
the  former  alone  or  chiefly,  whereas  bm  fiJT  tb«  laiter.  XM  s'-rje- 
ture  of  external  evidence  would  fsll  into  a  »L»y-it>»  bt^-y  at  a 
brick  wall  would  do  if  all  the  ntralaj  were  wiiMrswn  I  «;ii 
conclude  this  subject  by  rderring  the  reader  to  a  pawar'^  "ti  '-ine 
relations  of  evidence  a  potUriori  and  a  priori  in  ib«  Ii'Ak*  Vi  tbe 
First  Lay  Sermon,  Appendix  E ,  I.  p.  4'jfj,  and  re'jo>:s'^uic  ir'X 
it  may  be  read  in  oonneetioa  with  the  staiemect  «f  belief  'm 
the    evidencei    of    Chiistianity   contained    in    Cbapfei    xxiv. 
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p.  588,  of  this  work.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  quote,  bat  this  if 
a  part  of  it : 

"  In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind 
determines,  first  intuitively,  on  its  logical  possibiUty ;  secondly 
discursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  weU 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  facidties  of  our  natore ; 
and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  Bat 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence; 
and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evidence  d  priori. 
Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  d  posteriori,  requisite  in  order  to 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  stands  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  d 
priori  (that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight 
testimony),  it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the 
mind  is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in 
question,  the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  second,  analog}',  and  that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical 
congruity,  not  indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as 
their  indispensable  condition  ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concerning 
them  is  preposterous  (a6q>iafia  lov  ^Gxiqov  ngoti^ov)  as  long  as 
the  first  remains  undetermined."* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment should  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
that  point.  It  is  too  conunon,  I  fear,  to  confound  a  denial,  that 
the  language  in  which  "  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences and  efiects  of  the  Redemptive  act"  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these 
terms  stand  for  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
only  to  deny,  that  "  the  essential  character  of  the  causative  act 
of  Redemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  metaphors  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  its  efiects  and  consequences,  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  causative  act  itself, — the  remonstrance 
of  those  who  humbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being 
truly  transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
and  through  these  efiects  and  consequences ;  that  the  human 
conceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
shadow  it  forth,  not  properly  express  it ;  that  we  are  not  bound 

*  Mr.  Newman^s  Presumptiye  character  of  the  Proof,  in  his  Eway  on  De- 
vehpmenty  p.  131,  coincides,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  my  Father's  poaitioDs  in 
the  above  pawtge. 


to  receive  u  Goeprl  all  tlut  drrinn  'bFn:  taa  mam 
tbe  TindirtiTe  justice  of  God.  of  'Jls  _-»i«n~  i«ne  a 
■abvtitulion   of  the  nmerinp  ic  '•Jh-   nmvr^ir  iir  -: 
gailir.  and  of  tlie  dhrise  -vtkUi  ImuE  tixiiatTTix  ini 
to  tbe  snlcM- — thai  "  dtuiet'  itf  i 
predicted  (rf  ibe  nmtal.  ( 
thu)  anRf  or  vituf  or  imM^t  f/ 
impir  a  Botion.  tlut  * 

that  iBftesd  of  Bedonjitiiiii  heTnic  uea.  vniisir   i 
Bet  (rf'God  and  our  SaTionr  Cnrs;   mu^  lu!    ] 
thin^  u  made  to  juay  lefor?  o 
it  Bet  forth  upon  iIk  UKaa^  a;  au-y  T  tt  a  oiur-  f 
tain  effeelf  ca  ^ht  eaiHt  nf  fwnmn       I  <r  vnq    ' 
vtewa  are  vbcdlr  dietiiK'.  anii  ~jur  iii*  ^^>?  -«:»   i 
mind  of  ColeridE*.  ]  r-itr  rtatH=*  ii  -ji;  Jui 
Ibeliere  toe  thai  h  b  Jtr^ticLii  mils'  niaiu 
impated.  "  Thai  C^R  if  sui<iiir.yrhl:i  su'- 
not  that  ire  e^t  av_-liiir.t  ii    ^--m  ui~  -"-^n^ 
man  bj-  what  CsnE  i:w  oran     inr  niar  r- 
have  passed  frfs  tii*  aviru.  ic  gu  11  "nit  :n 
him  ;  and  that  o 

has  ofleo  be»B  rr.*;  *.:  13  t  raairst  < 
the  writer,  a  hria»  Et; 
of  the  Atonemnr:  ir  -itt  du:  t  mtPi^jrr.-^  mM>.  ii:;:«-/-jB!  :  ie^ 
fiima  that  br  wvw  Cfc-vs*  ii^'  O'*"!!  f-t  u-t  tumrr*  tr-zn  Irt* 
death  of  nn  to -^  ii  -^  r.'EiWfnjaiFss  mr  j-.rra^  '.mt  '.'.:t 
mystery  has  hws:  pftwa."^  -i*  w  -dii&^  t  ™r-jia  •.irof.  u  wr*- 
that  we  mar  jadf*  tizi^T  :r  rj  -»-->  tut  r»nifc-'ju«r-»  ir  itwn 
that  heUere.  TVat  -.-  wbc  mic  man  ».  a  "".str  miir^ikihcii 
of  wme,  to  deny  SMKzrXjtit.  :in.f--.-Tt~  rmi».w=«  ?<  ikij-^* 
that  iy  tckat  C'trtK  *e(  fty»?  ir«  i*j.»  j/sst-ee  ''vn,  Q^^.*.  tue.i 
life  ii  nothine- — a  attn  oMrw  xi  ilti.  loutm  -»«  ki»  i>*!"  u 
lay  alao,  that  tbt  Ken*-  E^ifra-jnnd  i-.iR-unaiiwec  vrt-ji^  -Itp? 
foimdatiai]  of  tbe  •m^,-  ♦  »5na^-T  iir^uw!(  %  smwj*  «  -.m 
mind  of  Him  wm  wL/«d  ^  'jtt  F-"— ti,  -«-j-j  vurnt  j<  vi  ^-b' 
liabtenese  nor  th^drw  c^  t 
bade  in  these  lad  tiiaes  *^  deHrw  1^  -j«  luiatat  *« 
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and  He  began  to  oonsider  that  pardonable  which  before  he  had 
considered  unpardonable.  What  has  this  latter  doctrine  beyond 
the  former,  save  a  contradiction  ?  Can  we  ascribe  change  cf 
purpose,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  the  Omniscient  God  without  con- 
tradicting the  very  idea  of  a  God  ?  We  might  indeed  believe 
that  a  something,  veiled  not  revealed  by  those  words,  is  true,  had 
we  assurance  to  that  efiect ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  seems 
to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  admission  that  they  are  true  in 
the  literal  sense.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 
the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 
When  I  see  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 
the  products  of  their  own  swarming  brains,  supposititious  heresies, 
felonies,  fantasies,  fooleries,  false  philosophies,  demoniacal  doc- 
trines and  so  forth,  I  oflen  recall  a  couplet  of  Dryden's  respecting 
perversions  of  the  Bible  : — 

The  fly-blown  text  ooneeiyes  an  alien  brood. 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food* 

I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's  scheme 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactory  to  a  religious  mind  than  that 
which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul-sustaining  belief, 
any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
support  and  safety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or 
unrecognized  by  him.  Can  they  show  that  his  "  rationalizing/' 
as  some  designate  the  efibrts  he  made  to  free  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  *'  abeolutely 
irrational,"  and  therefore  derogatory  to  God  and  injurious  to  man, 
excluded  him  firom  participating  in  any  practical  results,  that  can 
be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  oppcment 
of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  show  that 
his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  per- 
vaded with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  as  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of  asserting  that 
his  creed  is  less  pious  and  religious  than  their  own,  they  should 

*  Rdigio  Loiei.    This  puDgent  couplet  was  pointed  out  to  me,  some  years 
ago^  bj  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  BofaioBOD. 


f^f—  •    "'■'  ^     "-' "»- 
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try  to  prove  that  it  is  leas  leason&Lue  and  suuidf  upaL  b  jsb  at^ 
cure  foundation.  When  thev  hare  i^'-vx  inu  ixter  wiL  iiKTt  iic- 
clusiyely  proved,  that,  whaterer  cpirrrsa.  littsat  m  iubt  nxrvt 
pofisessed,  his  sifsiem  did  not  properiy  txsuauxi  ihtgir.  Bic  01*3:  l 
proof  can  only  be  furnished  by  snti  ioeuaL  proMSie^  -ixieTt  su. 
be  no  short  cut  to  it  by  as»iin{CicBL  or  repreKOXiaiiiiufc  vmi.'jirfTuws 
his  state  of  mind,  and  the  induenoefe  v^'jol  n  cLjcmairL  'u  iSB«a. 
the  value  of  his  testimony. 

I  can  not  quit  the  subject  cf  zznr  Faihsr  s  ^aznpeieucT  iic  izh: 
investigation  of  religious  questions,  vhiioiz:  ntCicinr  niicniKfr  su^ 
gestion  which  has  been  thrcrsn  am  ul  uu£  sfijiie  vour.  anc 
which,  from  its  partial  trnih.  sennit  liktiiv  ic  '.*uuum.  or  '.-'JiiT^f^- 
what  is  very  far  irom  true.  Ii  has  becL  obberv^c  'Um:  '-  ••itrriuir*. 
was  given  to  contemplation  raiber  ih&L  it-  aniiu.  suae  uia*  nt: 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  cairrinE  xi  exres^  int:  ubiii:  u:  buem^v 
iog.  But  religious  doctrine  is  lo  be  znasc  bj  m  caittiiiiin  u: 
practical  apphcation,  its  relation  10  appuisi^d  endt  auc  iieii%  iim: 
speculative  mind  is  ill  qualified  to  judf^  tru:v  ul  l  suiJie?:  uc  'lut 
nature  ;  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  kjuuc  uil  iiiuut  'jtv^sl,  y^- 
ions  of  such  a  character  are  a|ii  lo  prejtrr  a  bZii^tnr  uiii^uiMUui^ifc. 
and  &nta8tic  one,  framed  by  their  lizirjbd  undtsKandinr  anc  iib- 
man  imagination.  The  foliowing  it  pan  of  a  jJUHaifft  onrr  Ky 
plied  to  my  Father  in  a  striking  arJ^xt  iu  is*t  \^wsrj£:}  'L»f'*rAir^ 
*'  When  a  religious  creed  is  pmeni^  hit  u-  a  duipuib:.i-jift  Uii; 
subtle  mind,  in  which  the  artioa  cd  ibe  crnJSL.  iat-uri  it*:ru»A^ 
and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  iacahy  Ttfstrik  \u*:  ^rr^?^.  }k^^ 
posed  polemically,  oonsiden  it  wiiL  reiert!;ii%  v.  x-jpfst^  Lut  vr.i..' 
nical  precision,  and  not  in  re^»ect  to  it^  zavra.  '.'Li.rbr«^r^ir^*;»  li<c 
tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  ti^sweu':  uLix'^^^iJiZ  v:  49b'^>^ 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  b^  tsi:^!i'/}>^  o^  ipwiljut  tt 
give  efiect  to  the  pro&red  means  oi  eptnt'^  izzjKZA'jnerwjBL.  * 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  CMrn  ii^Ji..^f^^'jaLj^,  w. 
who  that  was  well  aoquainied  with  Co^iidge  a*  ait  aut^u-^ir  vr  at 
t  man,  oouM  suppose  that  such  was  Lis  ^rhaxauru?.  or  tip^t^r  'A 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  imdeifiaihdiifg  *.;i;.\rr^':«aV9C  :jy 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  q»rriua:  setL%*:  r  Of  a..  ::j*fl:i 
in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  firit  aa^  «fr«;r  luumz  tL«; 


*  See  the  Qiiart«rly  Reri«v  Cm-  I>t»£<4b>>»r.  IMl.  f4#.  i:-;!:.    7W  pM- 
Mge  is  from  Mr.  Gladstooe'i  *-  Ckmrck  PrincifUM  wmMi4^€a  in  tknr  rttmlU^ 
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most  earnest  to  maintain,  that  "  religion  must  have  a  mcnral 
origin,  so  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  can  not, 
like-  the  truths  of  ahstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
will  :"*  that ''  religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  Real- 
ties of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  this  main  end."t  These  maxims  he  insisted  on  during 
his  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not  with  the  lip  only, 
as  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
from  *' the  fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research.^*  If  he  then 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
cision, and  not  in  respect  to  its  fnoral  duiracteristics  and  ten- 
dencies'' how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
his  own  experience  had  established ! — ^how  unaccountably  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  *'  safety  lamp,"t  which  his  own  hands 
had  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Lict  any  candid  reader 
consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  especially  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  grounds  of  practice,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests," — 
that  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
faith, — ^thcse  are  derivatives  frt>m  the  practical,  moral  and  sjnt- 
itual  nature  and  being  of  man  ;"  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
scribed above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  can  cite  a 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  appears  to  be  Xxjijig 
a  creed  according  to  logical  precision  alone,  without  regard  to  its 
deeper  bearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  consider  articles  of 
belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departures 
frt)m  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  moral  ccm- 
siderations,  by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  the  tenet,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience, — his  conviction 
that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  either  meant  nothing 
or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sense  and  practical 
reason,  f 

*  Biog.  Literaria,  p.  297. 
f  Aids  to  ReflectioD,  L  p.  223. 

X  See  the  Aids  to  Reflection  on  Spiritnal  Religion.    Comment  <vi  Aph. 
IL,  L  p.  215. 
§  The  interesting  Article  on  Development  in  the  ChriU,  Rememhramctr 
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The  mere  intdlectualists,  who  try  divine  things  by  human 
measures,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent.  Why  then  is 
&  charge  of  more  inteUectualism  bwiight  ogatuat  himself?  Is  it 
because  he  reaisted  the  insidious  sophism  which  splits  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  wpaiatea  the  moral  in  his  nature  fiom  the  rational, 

for  Juiuarj,  -which  lias  jiiet  come  into  my  hands,  and  in  whicli  I  find  a  con- 
firmatiiin  of  w.me  remarkB  of  mine,  in  this  Introduction,  on  the  RomigU  doo- 
triue  of  tb«  Encharist,  containa  the  following  Bentencte,  which  1  take  the 
liberty  to  qoote  for  the  mke  at  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father's  aMMle 
of  thought  an  the  relation  of  divine  truth  to  the  minJ  of  mao  :  "Our  ideas 
on  niygteriauB  BubjecU  are  oeceBBarilj  superficial;  they  ore  intellectually 
papcr-iiku ;  the;  will  not  Btand  euunination  ;  they  vanish  into  darkneBs  if 
ve  try  to  analyze  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  fairy  talcs  aboat  ma^cal 
•onTeraioDS  and  metamorpboaes,  has  most  simple  definite  idaa  instanlly  of 
tlimgB,  of  vhicb  the  reality  i<  purely  uniutelhgible,  Hia  ideas  are  paper 
oneB ;  a  philosopher  may  tell  him  that  he  can  pot  have  them  really,  becaiue 
they  iiBue,  vben  pursued,  in  sumelhing;  self-eon tradictory  and  absurd ;  that 
be  is  miBtoken  and  only  tbiuhs  be  baa  them  ;  but  tbe  child  has  them,  such 
•a  they  are,  and  they  are  powerful  ones,  and  mean  Bomething  real  at  tbe 
bottom.  Our  ideas,  in  the  rcginn  of  rebgiuuB  mystery,  have  this  childish 
cbaracler ;  the  early  Church  had  sueh.  It  held  a  simple,  superficial,  cbild- 
lilce  idea  of  an  abBolute  conversion  of  tbe  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and 
Bhiod;  and  with  this  idea,  as  with  an  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  some  mysteri' 
oui  and  awful  reality,  it  stopped  Bliort,"  pp.  13&-6.  Our  ideas  on  the 
IDperseusual  and  spiritual  arc  without  tbe  sphere  of  the  uiideretanding,  the 
forniB  of  which  are  adapted  to  a  world  ot  sense,  tliough  it  is  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  understandint,'  alone,  by  its  ■'hieroglyp]iioemblema,''thatwe  can 
take  any  cognisauce  of  tliem  or  bring  them  into  the  light  of  cunsciousness  : 
(till  U>  describe  these  ideas  ax  "superficial,"  and  as  merely  indicating  "wme 
mysterious  and  awful  reality,"  appears  to  be  scarcely  doing  them  justice. 
Hierc  ifl  indeed  a  background  of  mere  mystery  and  nndefiaed  reality  in  all 
our  religious  belief ;  exeunt  omnet  in  myatnium ;  but  they  bare  a  fore- 
ground too,  a  Bubslance  apprehensible  by  faitli,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason 
and  the  spirit,  as  truly  and  actually  aa  the  things  of  sense  ore  ]>creeptible 
b;  our  sensea.  A  vague  belief  that  lomitliing,  referred  to  by  tbe  words 
"cooveriion  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  aud  Blood."  is  a  religious 
reality,— can  this  be  dignified  with  tbe  name  of  an  Idfa  f  What  can  verify 
or  attest  tbe  truth  of  a  vague  spiritual  Somtthingf  What  spiritual  benefit 
can  aucb  vague  belief  confer  upon  our  spirits  (  If  religious  ideas  are  vogue 
and  superficial,  what  ideas  are  poBitive  aild  profound  i  Again,  is  it  true 
that  the  ideas  of  children  and  of  the  early  Church  were  of  this  deseriptiuu  1 
I  more  than  doubt  that  A  child  who  reads  of  magical  metamurphoBes  has 
very  d^nili  ouDceptioDS  bcfbrehis  mind,  and  so  had  the  early  Church  in  re- 
gard la  (be  Eucharist.  Tbe  early  Fatliers  seem  to  have  held,  that  tbe  cou- 
«ecrated  elements  became  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that,  his 
body  being  immortal,  to  feed  upon  it  immortoliied  our  bodies,  even  as  bis 
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the  spiritual  from  conscience  and  reason ;  thrusts  amde  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  necessary  office  of  organizing  and  erolTing 
the  whole  mind,  and  thus  brings  half  truth  and  confusioii  into 
every  department  of  thought  ?  Did  he  show  himself  uns^niitQal 
in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  be- 
based  form  offaithy  but  a  disguised  infidelity,  since  men  become 
superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  ''  sensuous  and  dark,  slaves 
by  their  own  compulsion;"  or  heartless  because  he  refused  to 
establish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  from  reflection,  and  to 
adopt  the  slavish  ma3dm,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  have 
been  associated  >\dth  religious  ideas  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
— are  not  to  be  examined  whether  they  stifle  the  truth  or  con- 
vey it  rightly  ?  No  !  it  is  npt  from  a  strict  and  careM  exami- 
nation of  his  writ  iff  gs  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
partial  view  of  his  life  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  preceptor,  that 
he  dwelt  too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  measure,  a  true  philosopher's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  he  dealt  with  "  thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified 
by  application,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
into  itself:"  that  he  "  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake." 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  from 
family  cares,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  :  but  this  I  can  affirm, 

Word  and  Spirit  gave  eternal  life  to  our  souls ;  that  by  miracle  the  dirin« 
Body  and  Blood  were  multiplied  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  been,  and  re- 
tained the  phenomena  of  bread  and  wine.  This  ancient  sensuous  noti<m  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  definite  enough ;  and  equally  definite  is  the  modem 
spiritual  notion,  that  by  the  Body  and  Blood  we  are  to  understand  the  life- 
giving  power  and  influence  of  the  Redeemer  upon  our  whole  being,  body 
and  soul,  and  that  this  power  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  to  us  in  an  espedid 
manner  when  we  receive  the  appointed  symbols  in  faith,  llie  sensuous 
tenet  has  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  doctrine  because  that  sensuous 
tenet  was  no  mere  mystery  but  a  pUdn  absurdity, — a  poor,  weak,  grovelling 
shallow  conception.  Yet  this  low  conception  preserved  the  substantial 
truth :  it  was  a  cocoon  in  which  the  spiritual  idea  was  contained,  as  in  a 
tomb-cradle,  buried,  yet  kept  alive.  The  spiritual  ideas  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  doctrine,  are 
of  course  different  things ;  the  former  ought  to  be  positive  and  certain,-" 
the  latter  intelligible  and  distinct 
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tfaftt  to  repreflent  him  aa  having  spent  a  life  of  inaction,  or  of 
thinloiig  withont  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  both 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  thiuk 
'Were  his  chief  bturineM  in  life;  contemplation  was  the  calling  to 
which  his  Maker  called  him ;  but  to  think  merely  for  thinking's 
lakt, — merely  for  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game,  is  no 
man's  calling;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
and  inunortal  being.  Whether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  surrey  of  his  writings  ;  in 
connection  with  all  thoRe  studies  which  are  neoessaiy  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pmnounce  upon  his  character 
afterwards ;  peihaps  they  will  see  it  with  diiTerent  eyes,  and 
-with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  conrse.  I  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  "  gift  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer  ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  The  Friend,  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  the  Lay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  State,  the  Literary  Bemains  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  that 
relating  to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  "  issue  out  o/acts," 
— out  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life, — or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  coneequences ;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to  national  movements,  interests  of  bodies,  deal- 
ings of  communities ;  while  another  still  larger  class,  which  con- 
cern the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  being 
tried  and  verified  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  whether  he  be 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inwurd  char- 
acter, have  been  hte  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  petsonal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  phil- 
osophical mind-  All  the  poetry,  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  Father  produced  has  a  practical  end ;  for  poetry  is  a  visible 
creation,  the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of 
delight.  As  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  wholo 
aim  is  practical  usefulness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  and  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — the 
fiirtherance  of  man's  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  This  remark, 
that  my  Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake  is  eith«r 
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the  severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  and  most 
prejudiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  hut  rather  a  commendation ;  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  hotter  than  the  hody,  and  mental  activity  nohler  than 
corporeal. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  practicality,  or  what  is  commonly 
so  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though  I  helieve  incorrectly, 
appHed  to  a  mere  ofutvcard  activity.*  Thus  he  spoke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his  fiiend 
Mr.  Stutfield  : 

"  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  our 
old  and  valued  friend's  occupations — hut,  after  a  genial  hiugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  afiected  hy  its  truth,  and  hy  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  I 
trust,  indisposed  me  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  the  henevo- 
lence,  which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  ohjects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him- 
self   It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  incessant 

bustle  about  httle  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stu- 
pid impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  must 

*  Men  who  are  given  to  outward  action  think  all  else  idleness  or  worse, 
while  men  of  thought  can  estimate  their  usefukiess  and  do  them  honor, 
when  they  are  consistent  and  at  one  with  themselves.  But  thooght  is  the 
aeixv€  bu$iness  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  Literary  men  and  teachers 
who  affect  to  be  men  of  the  world  and  unite  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  prme- 
tiealitjf  with  their  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  their  aims 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  poet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  employed 
in  perfecting  an  ode,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  conforming  a  drama 
to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  directing  a  farm  or  regulating  a  railway  or  ar- 
ranging a  public  spectacle.  If  his  poetry  b  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  it  is 
worth  the  devotion  of  all  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required  for 
the  charities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly,  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  and  pow- 
erfully of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any  thing 
calculated  to  strengthen  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  my  Father.  They 
who  best  understand  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  best  understand  the  Philo- 
sophic Poet  his  Friend.  Let  them  not  be  oontraated,  but  set  side  by  aide  to 
throw  light  and  loatre  npoa  each  other. 
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have  an  nndesirafale  efiect  on  any  mind  constituted  for  nobler 
aims  ;— and  this  unquiet  routine  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  very 
contrary  to  what  I  should  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qual- 
ities in  OUT  friend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  moat 
to  be  apprehended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  with  a  man  of 
such  a  head  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  Taried  information  and  in 
easy  circumstances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  be  reversed, 
a  swarm  of  Uttle  snakes  eat  up  the  great  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
symbol  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  1  could  not 
help  thinking,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  former  visit  could  account  for." 

MR.  coLEsmoE's 


There  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
preseiit  work  iu  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  1  have 
found  it  necessary  to  g^ve  some  explanation.  Throughout  this 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  text,  as  far 
as  the  sense  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
make  many  altemtions  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  work 
at  all  in  its  present  form.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  itnpm-t  of  ihem,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  nnqucstionable  mistakes  respecting  literary 
facta  of  slight  importance.  But  from  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
tor  of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  I  have  withdrawn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  hia  merits — the  mode 
in  ^hich  they  earned  on  their  critical  warfare  against  him  and 
some  others — for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I, — namely  this  :  that  as 
those  passages  contain  personal  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him,  and  such  as  t  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  re- 
printed. This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  been  given,  if  1  had  not 
been  told  that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  of  late  years  republished  his 
reply  to  those  remarks  of  Mr,  Coleridge  ;  this  makes  me  feel  it 
proper  to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  and 
■hould  have  done  so  if  no  contradiction  had  been  oSbx«&  Xn 
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them,    simply  becatue  they  are  personal,  and  now   also  be- 
cause  I  believe  that  some  parts  of  them,  conyeying   detaik 
of  fact,   are  inaccurate   as  to    the   letter  ;   but  at  the   aame 
time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spirit  they  are  just  and  tme. 
They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter  :  the  speeches  lefenred  to 
may  never  have  been  uttered  just  as  they  were  told  to  my  Father 
and  repeated  by  him ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's  language  to  himself  he  may 
not  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
in  the  way  of  hospitality  he  received  more  than  he  gave,  the  fiust 
of  apparent  cordiality ^  however,  being  equally  attested  whether 
Mr.  Jeffrey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  similar 
invitation  firom  him.     By  the  mention  of  these  particulars  my 
Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cause  ;  a  voliune  of  such  anec- 
dotes, true  or  false,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  the  party 
which  he  had  opposed,  or  brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  £.  Review  were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party 
spirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  those  writings  themselves, — from  the  manner  and 
from  the  matter  of  them.     I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  sup- 
pressed passages  to  be  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthfril  as  to  their 
main  drift,  which  I  understand  to  be  this .   that  the  E.  Re- 
viewers expressed  a  degree  of  contempt  for  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  politics,  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  really  felt,  or  would  have  felt  had  politics 
been  out  of  the  question — more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them, 
and  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  character  upon  them  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  which  those  productions  never  could  have 
borne  to  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced,  careful,  and  competent 
critic — ^indeed  such  characters  at  once  of  utter  imbecility  and 
striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of 
an  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  impression  which 
any  actual  body  of  poetry  could  make  upon  any  human  mind, 
that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  eccentric.     This 
charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  precise  proof,  and  Mr.  C.  acted 
with  his  usual  incaution  in  openly  declaring  what  he  felt  quite 
certain  of,  but  could  not  regularly  demonstrate.     Whether  or  no 
he  had  good  reason  to  feel  this  certainty — waiving  his  personal 
reoollectionfl,  even  those  that  have  not  been  denied — ^I  willingly 
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leave  to  tbe  judgment  of  all  who  tre  capable  of  comparing  tbe 
critiques  in  question  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  aod  with 
the  general  estimate  of  them  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readen 
and  loven  of  poetry  in  general,  &om  the  time  when  tbe  Lyrical 
Ballads  first  appeared  till  the  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  petitio  principii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  in  this  dispute  ;  he 
awimed  tbe  merits  of  bis  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
point  which  he  of^en  sought  to  prove,  by  showing  that,  taken  at 
large,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  aflecting  themes  that 
eon  interest  the  heart  of  man,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  stand  tbe  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
that  could  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
any  one  meeting  him  on  bis  own  ground,  not  merely  baffling  him 
by  rude  reasonlees  irony,  and  boisterous  banter — those  heavy 
blunt  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
wisdom, — still  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  so  fine  and  complex, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  decided  altogetker  by  rule,  but  must  be 
determined,  as  spiritual  matters  are  to  be  determined,  by  specific 
results  and  experiences,  which  are,  in  this  case,  the  efiects  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  this  proof 
was  complete  he  in  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue ; — he 
knew  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  though  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  such  a  pereon  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  77ie  Ed.  Review, — a  thing  to  be  yawned 
and  btsaed  off  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — Such  strains  of 
verse  as  Tintem  Abbey,  Tiie  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Address 
to  myinfant  JJaughter,  Boy  of  Wynander-mere,  Lines  left  upon 
a  Yeie-tree  seat.  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior; — such  poems 
as  the  Ode  to  Lvly,  Evening  Walk,  Rob  Roy's  Grave,  High- 
land Giti,  Yarrow  revisited,  Rtith,  Landamin,  The  Brothers, 
Female  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,*   The  two  April 

•  Tliia  Complaint  of  the  perishing  mother  may  be  compared  with  Schil- 
ler'i  mdioired  Nadowetiiteht  TodUniclagt ;  but  1  thick  that  both  in  poetry 
and  b  patboa  tbe  Eogliih  poem  itrikea  a  far  deeper  note.  The  aDguieb  of 
a  bereaved  mother'"  heart  no  other  poet,  I  thinlr,  has  ever  so  powerfuUj 
portrayed  ■«  Mr.  Wordswortb. 

Warmlj  a*  1  adoiire  th*  pottrj  of  Eeatt  I  can  imagine,  t^at  mv  vci\^Oa^ 
VOL.  m.  F 
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Mornings,  The  Fountain,  Yew-trees,  Nutting,  Fed  Catdi, 
'2Ys  thought  that  some  have  died  for  love.  Lines  to  H,  ilf.;— 
such  sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge,  On  Ike 
Eve  of  a  Friend^ s  Marriage,  the  World  is  too  much  vdth  us, 
Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour,  those  four  called 
Fersonal  Talk,  so  frequently  quoted — could  any  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man  read  these  productions  attentiyely  without  feeling 
that  in  them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  eor 
titled  him  at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  ?  If 
there  any  thing  very  strange  or  startling  in  these  compositions  ? 
Or  are  they  flat  and  empty,  with  nothing  in  them — no  fireahnw 
of  thought  of  feeling  ?  Seen  through  a  fog  the  golden  beaming 
sun  looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  billiard  ball ; — the  fog  that 
could  rob  these  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  in- 
deed !  I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Woid§* 
worth's  poems ;  but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with 
poetry,  and  general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one 
to  understand ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  we  do 
not  deeply  enjoy.  The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of 
Wordsworthian  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles ;  the  Reviewer 
himself  must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  If 
he  seriously  avows  that  the  pages  of  that  Journal  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  can 
be  said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ; — Mr.  Coleridge  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  and  I 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  them. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Editor  saw  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  few,  I 

geot  man  might  read  the  Endymian  with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not 
genuine  poetry ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abundant  fimcy  and  rhjth- 
mical  power.  For  its  range  is  narrow ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  itsd^  made  up 
of  light  rich  materials ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  fiimidi 
satisCaction  for  the  general  heart  and  mind  The  passion  of  love  excited  by 
beauty  is  the  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  imagery  is 
so  richly  varied,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it  long 
together.  It  is  Umjaun  perdrix  or  something  still  more  dainty  delicate^ 
and  we  long  for  more  solid  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fare  for  a  little 
while.  But  if  ever  a  poet  addressed  the  common  heart  and  uniyersal  reasoQ 
it  is  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
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dunk,  who,  &t  this  hour,  itanding  vithcntt  the  chaimed  ciicl«  of 
party,  perused  that  article,  would  f&il  to  see,  that  it  is  not  co 
nnicli  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  aa  a  personal  puquiuade — (what 
are  "  caprice,  indolence,  vanity,"  but  personal  chajgea)  ? — penned 
by  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  order  to  abuse 
him  BinentificaUy,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  verisimilitude.*  He 
had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those  observatioM, 
which  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  purpose.  Ify 
Father  had  received  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  belieoe,  once  again  at 
Keswick),  wi£h  firank  hospitality  under  his  own  roof;  had  ex- 
tolled his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre  in  the  rough  dia- 
mond ;  had  fiimisbed  his  mind  with  pregnant  hints — intellectual 
seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bore,  in  due  time,  a 
harvest  of  fruit  for  his  own  enrichment.  I  think  he  did  not  deny 
these  obUgations,  even  while  he  was  privately  expressing  that 
'personal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  he  vented  to  the  pubUo 
under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  people.  Under 
cover,  I  say,  withont  impugning  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
either  ;  the  former,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  he 
made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general.  -  Under  the 

*  Tliis  air  of  TerisimilltuJe  is  lesB  in  thst  article  than  ia  Uie  parent  lam- 
poon (in  Hr.  Hsilitt's  Politieal  Etiayt),  anj  distorted  resemblaace  which 
tbe  latter  raty  be  tbought  to  contaiti,  beiog  frittered  bwbj,  in  the  Edinboro' 
Mpy,  by  an  evident  desire  Uiat  tbe  portrait  ahould  b«  pure  deformiCy.  In 
tbelormer  Mr. Coleridge  ia  described  aa  "belonging  to  iill  parties,"  aid  "of 
■errioe  to  noae."  This  might  be  favorablj  interpreted ;  he  who  belongs  to. 
all  parties  at  one  aod  the  Bune  time,  belongs  to  Done  in  particular  and  can 
serve  noDe  in  particular  ;  but  he  may  serve  bis  eonntry  all  the  more.  Thi* 
feature  wn  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  tlat  follows,  "  be  give*  up  his  in- 
depeodence  of  miod."  b  which  there  vaa  no  truth  at  all,  was  carefiilly 
traoifosed, — the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — ioto  the  eecond  portrait.  Both  con- 
tain the  same  insinuatian  respecting  my  Father's  fundamental  religiooi 
principles — the  same  attempt  to  east  them  into  aaspicioo  with  tbe  miphilo- 
•opbic  world — opon  which  /  need  mait  no  nrnark.  At  that  (iwu  it  may 
perhaps  have  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  name,  that  be  im- 
puted eatholieity  to  his  mother  diurdL  "  He  Church  of  ftigland,  which 
he  sometimes,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectaUoo,  affects  to  call  the  Catballa 
Chnrdi" — 1 1 1 

Hess  things  are  said  in  the  luppoaition  that  my  Father  wai  oat  wrong 
in  believing  the  aothor  of  the  critique  in  the  E  R  and  the  writer  of  the 
two  critiques  in  the  Pol  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person.  Either  they  are 
identical,  or  the  (me  is  a  dose  copyist  of  the  other, — his  spleen  the  uma, 
only  colder  nnd  more  mur eltatiog. 
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oircninstaiices  my  Father  was  to  be  excused  for  supposing  that 
this  gentleman  of  "  judgment  and  talents"  had  i)een  employed  to 
run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  E.  Review,  on  account  of  bis 
known  talents  for  satire,  and  the  ^\ete  judgments  be  bad  al- 
ready published  on  himself  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  have  withdrawn  two  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  haye  not 
thought  fit  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jefirey's  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  should  nerer 
have  been  brought  into  this  question ;  but  from  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthfulness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father*s  language  on  the  subject,  I  can  not  help 
saying,  that  Lord  Jefirey*s  own  account  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difierence, — I  think  I  may 
say  the  discrepancy, — ^between  the  gentleman  conducting  himself 
kindly  and  courteously  in  social  life,  and  the  same  gentleman  per- 
forming his  dtUy  as  a  reviewer.  My  Father  had  undergone  no 
essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  The  Friend  was  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency ;  but  to 
have  made  efibrts  to  "  gratify'*  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  '*  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
politeness.  The  critique  of  Christabel  did  not  seem  quite  sym- 
phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  who 
was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  7%^  Ancient  Mar' 
inert  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  "  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    "  I 

*  An  article  oq  Coleridge  in  the  Penny  Cydopa^tt,  which,  together  with 
some  misstatemeata  of  fact,  oontainB  the  £d  Review  opinions  on  my  Father's 
merita  as  an  author,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  secma  to 
have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  critic  who  pronounced  ChritUM 
worthleaa  with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  what  was 
pcnnted  out  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequincey,  proceeds  thus :  ^  Of  this 
habit  (that  of  *  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  which  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  elaborated^  another  instance  is  supplied  by  Alvar*s  dun- 
geon soliloquy  in  the  Remoru  (Act  v.  Scene  1),  the  ideas,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  soliloquy  in 
OdUb  WiUidMt."  Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  knew  Mr.  God- 
win to  be,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  any  thing  bo  poetical 
as  Alvar*s  dungeon  soliloquy.    Anxious  however  to  give  him  his  dM€  I  took 
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eheeriiilly  acquit"  the  writei  of  Bny  the  leut  peKeptkn  oTinwit 
in  the  poem ;  although  Scott  and  Byioa,  the  moot  admired  poeta 
of  the  day,  were  known  to  hare  expressed  admiration  of  it,  he 

Dp  Caltb  WUiianu,  and  for  ptcanre  u  wdl  m»  dotj.  read  it  all  Omogli  lor 
the  Meood  time  id  mj  life.  I  pfmscd  with  special  eare  the  three  poirsfial 
(h^ttcn  in  wbidt  Caleb  deecribea  hii  impriaanDxat-,  I  bond  that  he  dvellB 
npoo  the  "  iqiiaUd  Kditud<r  of  his  forced  abode,  aid  AItst  mmtinna 
"  friHuUei*  tolitude ;''  that  be  ipcaks  of  a  "  proaD*  uttered  in  lUcp.  and 
Alvar  apeaki  of  "  groaning  and  tears ;'  bat  with  theee  exceptiau  1  boid 
aather  the  idea*  nor  the  wrad*  of  Alrar'i  sidilaqiiT  in  Calit  ITiffiewi 
Ifj  Father  maj  poKiblf  have  been  led  to  make  the  redeeliaof  md  fcrat 
the  images  of  that  ■oliloqnj  bj  Godwin's  Aikiiig  noTel,  as  IVansm  vaa 
led  to  write  Tke  Ikatom  by  the  perroal  <rf  Xstnre-,  but  he  eeitainlr  ^ 
nat  borrow  them  rcadj^nade  therefrom.  The  eknest  icmnbimee  to  CaM 
)Pi/f  iamt  that  1  can  &>d  in  the  Ambtm  i*  not  in  Act  *.  bat  in  Act  L  where 
Alvar  ears. 

"  Hj  own  life  wearied  me  T 
And  but  (or  the  imperatiTe  Toiee  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thivwn  off  the  burthen.* 
At  the  end  of  diap  zL  toL  IL  Cald>  says,  '  I  meditated  soieide.  and  nmu- 
nated,  in  the  bitterness  of  mj  soul,  upon  the  diSerait  meaos  of  eaoping 
from  the  load  of  existence."     CUeb  is  restraiutd  &ota  aelf-murder.  not  bj 
"■D  imperative  vwee  within,''  a  voice  which  ''^^ahned"  while  it  *'qaelled^ 
bu  words  are.  "Still  sotne  ineifdicable  ■nggestion  withheld  mj  liaod     I 
dang  with  desperate  (baclnesa  to  ttiia  shadow  of  existence,  its  mTsteriotH 
■ttraetians.  Bud  its  bopeleas  prospeets."-    The  three  preceding  paga  are 
TCiy  Gne  in  their  vaj,  bat  haTe  nothing  in  common  with  the  RtmorK  ex- 
cept of  Uie  most  general  description.     Indeed  unless  mj  Father  had  beoi 
the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisonment,  he  conld  not  have  avoided 
■ome  general  similsritj-  with  fonaa  dncribers. 

The  whole  article  I  would  reoommend  as  a  stud;  to  tho»e  who  are  deii- 
rous  of  aoquiriog  the  art  of  depreciatioa ;  Ibe  principle  of  which  rests  on  the 
fivee  of  contrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  throwu  into  the 
form  of  a  role:  give  the  man  praise  ii  ninori  in  order  lo  take  away  all  the 
credit  conunonlj  ^ven  him  a  majori :  exalt  other  men,  in  order  to  poll  him 
down  from  his  seat,  althoogh  Ibcse  other  men  would  themselves  be  the  first 
to  replace  him  in  it.  Tbe  Cyclopaxlist  denies  mj  Fatber's  originalitj  of  mind 
CO  plaudtde  graunds,  perhaps,  and  jet,  I  think,  on  insufficient  ones.  Hie 
h^t  of  obtaining  from  others  "  su^estions  to  improve'  and  "  ideas  to 
elaborate'  ma;  be  almost  called  oouunon  to  the  gmut  notiim.  Dante  it  es- 
t«euted  a  vigorous  and  original  writer  :  ;et  it  has  been  clearly  ebowa  that 
the  vinoD  of  the  boy  monk  AJberico,  "served  as  a  model  for  the  eulire  edi- 
fice of  his  poem,'  and  furnished  him  with  some  of  bis  striking  details.* 

t  manoacrLpt, 
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naturally  preferred  his  own  judgment ;  but  I  will  take  npoa  mt 
to  say,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  no  mere  poetical  dementi 
ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explosion  of  hisses  as  that  with 
which  Christabd  was  greeted  in  the  £.  Review ;  that  the  hisses 
were  at  the  atUhor,  because  his  *'  daily  prose"  was  "  undentood 

Dante  adopted  every  thing  in  the  VUion  that  he  could  turn  to  adrmtagcv 
and  left  it  to  his  oommentators  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  yofatk- 
fill  Visionary.  Milton  borrowed  firom  all  quarters  as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's 
edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from  preceding  Italian  pods 
and  from  the  Classics.  Oray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
scarcely  a  single  image  or  sentiment  that  is  entirdy  new,  and  in  all 
other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas  and  sometimet 
to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  borrowed  pegs  to  hang 
his  thoughts  upon.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these  charges  of  plagisrioa 
against  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets  are  g^ty  of  it.  I 
think  that  almost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  anothef ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thoughts 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  new  matter ;  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  and  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
positions from  historical  or  descriptive  books  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rieh 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  cast :  Byron  borrowed 
fiur  more  from  books  than  Crabbe,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  borrowed  kai» 
I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet  Nature  is  the  book  that  he  has  studied 
the  most.  The  Penny  Cydopsdist  has  added  nothing  but  a  mare's  nest  to 
Mr.  Dequincey's  instances  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  whidi  Mr.  De> 
quincey  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  "  most  hear- 
tily believed**  my  Father  "as  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital  pretea- 
sions,  as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed ;  as  Archimedes  in  ancient  di^ 
or  as  Shakspeare  in  modem.'* 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re- 
sult of  his  productions.  Is  the  whole  a  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  the  whole 
a  something  new  interfused  ?  Can  you  fmd  the  like  elsewhere  f  By  this 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  fomid 
to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  an  author,  who  has  carefully  abstained 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  That  his  are  *'the  works  of 
one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatefver  he 
may  himself  have  to  say,"  isjnst  such  a  specious  objection  as  the  former. 
But  it  should  be  considered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religious  disqoi- 
sition,  starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whether  he  expressly  prodoees 
it  or  not.  In  the  Aids  to  Reflection  and  in  the  Remains  my  Father  has 
given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  of 
other  men ;  and  this  he  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  frcxn 
physical  languor, — ^the  want  of  continuous  energy, — together  with  the  ex- 
haustive intensity,  with  which  he  entered  into  that  particular  portion  of 
a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  so  mndi  impaired  bj  its  im- 
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to  be  dedicated  to  tlie  support  of  all  that  conrtien  think  Bhould 
be  sappoitod  :"•  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeavored  to  support  being 
fint,  the  war  against  the  wauld-he  invader  and  suitjtigator  of 
his  oouniry :  secondly,  the  Church  of  England.  No  matter  fiw 
the  "  compliments  ;"  now  in  1S47 ;  no,  nor  the  disparagemeatt 
either ;  "  not  of  a  pin  ;" — as  the  tedioiu  man  says  in  Measure 
for  Mtasure.  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  th«r  own  account. 
Perhaps  an  editor  may  "  lawliitly"  make  himself  pleasant  to  gen- 
tlemen whom  afterwards  he  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  as  "  winn- 
ing and  hypochondriacal  poets"  ia  his  review  :  bat  it  does  seem 
rsther  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elastic  law,  that  out 
pemut  a  gentleman  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  in  his  private  be- 
havior  towaitl  persons,  whom,  some  years  afterwards,  casting  his 
eye  back  on  theii  literary  and  poUtical  career,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  "  inotdinate  vanity  and  habit- 
nal  efieminacy," — ^that  is  a  trifle, — ^but — ^upon  whose  heads  he 
is  bound  to  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico-personal  accnaatioins 
which  may  be  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  ia  pages  314-15  of  ■ 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Ed.  Review.^  Utter  disregard  of  consequences 
to  the  public, — vanity  and  efieminacy, — violence  and  vulgarity, 
— fantastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
dent love  of  corruption, — foUy  that  reels  with  a  sickening  motion 

methodical  form  as  people  at  first  eight  iroagioe.  Ilie  method  and  genersl 
plan  of  a  literary  Tork  are  often  quite  arbitrary,  and  eometimes,  Tor  the 
sake  of  preetrriiig  regularity  of  atrui^ure  in  tbo  arehitvcture  of  a  book,  a 
writer  is  oUiged  to  aay  a  great  deal  Tbieh  is  bat  introdactor  j  to  that  of 
his  o«ii  whieh  he  baa  to  impart 

•  Ed.  RtMB,  ToL  ixviL  p.  67. 

f  Thii  fine  ipeeimcn  of  a  mwlem  Philippic, — an  Edloboro',  Anti-Lakiad, 
— is  oontaioed  in  the  review  of  the  Literary  IJfe  ot  k-agait,  1817.  I  would 
vieh  SOT  reader  who  haa  the  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  language, 
tone,  and  character  of  Remark/'  en  (fte  prtteni  moA  a/  amducting  CrilUtU 
JatmiMU,  contained  in  chapter  xkL  of  this  work,  llie  rertewer  adds,  "  This 
ii  the  troe  history  of  onr  reformed  Anti-Jacobin  poets,  the  life  of  one  of 
whom  is  here  recorded  T  and  then  takea  up  Mr.  C  by  himself  again,  still 
more  in  that  itjie,  which  is  described  in  the  E  L.,  where  it  epeaka  of  the 
critic  losing  himself  in  the  pasquUlant. 

The  readers  of  the  K  R,  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  flns- 
diawa  iketches;  otherwise  we  might  say  of  the  writers: 

Nj/mot,  oid  lanaw  Sbv  ifXftw  )}^i(ro  Truvrof. 

Bneh  critieitni  prereDte  the  assailed  from  seeing  their  real  (knits,  while 
It  prealndM  others  from  any  knowledge  of  their  exMlleiwiss. 
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from  one  absuidity  to  another, — adherence  to  notioiiB  that  are  au- 
dacious and  insane,  revolting  and  nonsensical,— entire  want  of 
charity,  common  sense,  wisdom  and  hmnanity, — romantic  servil- 
ity,— ^heartless  vice, — ^these  are  attributes  of  the  man — ^they  can 
not  be  conHned  solely  to  the  politician.  We  may  charitably  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stn^e  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  "  rank'*  for  my  pen),  never  imagined 
that  the  characters  he  was  blackening  in  effigy  would  look  a 
single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  nei^ 
bor  of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — ^the  life  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re- 
specting an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  micoDsd- 
entious  only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  lolly, — 
the  vice  and  folly  of  individuals — without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  from  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?  Thirty  yean 
ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men  which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
even  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested. A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes  as  members  of  a  party  ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  alike  had  an 
interest  in  the  water ; — to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  fiightfol 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulan. 
Against  this  system  the  Biographia  Literaria  contains  a  strong 
protest,  a  protest  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquanc}', 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  corrupted  or  falsified.  I  regret 
that  my  Father,  in  exposing  what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
of  acting  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
degree  of  discomposure  in  his  own ;  but  I  feel  confident,  that  hb 
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VDuld  not  hkTe  given  way  to  indignation  on  these  sutgecta,  if  he 
had  not  believed  his  cause  to  be  the  cause  of  the  public  also  ; 
that  the  things  of  which  he  comploijted  were  parts  of  a  tysUm, 
the  offences  of  which  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
to  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint  oat  of 
any  resentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  against  my 
Father,  or — (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  others^— in  any  feding  of  disrespect  for  their  characters 
in  the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  poasessing  all  the  wit, 
worth,  and  iviidom  which  their  fiienda  ascribe  to  tfa^n,  and  am 
better  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beaet-and  hindered  on 
his  way  by  lions  than  by  assailants  of  a  mote  ignoble  kind.  I  have 
recuned  to  thoae  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  work  on  the  "present  mode  of  conducting  pub- 
lic journals,"  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing it,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  Irom  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  to 
have  beard  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  strugghng  through  bis  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  nay,  that  hostility  which  ho  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
ject of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, is  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  ana* 
chronism  in  this.  It  Is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  stormi  or 
an  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his 
history.  The  colony  hves  and  blooms,  like  the  bay-tree  by  the 
river-aide,  while  the  poor  wom  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  bterary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Christabd  and 
the  Z^ay  Sermon  ?•  Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this 
time,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

■  Uj  Fathci  bas  obKrred,  that  on  inaifiDificauC  work  was  BomelitiK*  re- 
newed <«■  the  uke  of  attacking  the  ftutbor  ;  oa  the  other  hand  the  mora 
important  work*  of  obooxiinu  aDthore  were  often  absolutely  mmotioed 
Soine  of  his  own  were  oever  reviewed  in  aoy  leading  jonrnal ;  but  Chrtila- 
id,  the  Lof  Sermim,  and  the  Biographia,  were  aught  tip  and  viulentlj 
twisted  into  whip-oord  to  laah  him  who  had  written  them,  and  driia  hica 
it  poanble  oat  of  the  tempta; 
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"wone  th&n  waste  paper  by  the  E.  Review ;  they  could  not  be 
slain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they  had  any  vitality  of  their 
own  ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 
vanized life — ^the  only  life  which  some  productions  ever  have  to 
sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  firom  the  hot  orb  of  party 
spirit  ?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  wanted  a  '*  little  here 
below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 
little  encouragement  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play  from  adver- 
saries, a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That  he  wanted 
these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  most  the 
fault  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  deficiency  on 
this  score  in  others  ;  an  honest  argumentative  review,  if  ever  so 
severe,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had  the  re- 
viewer strained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
he  was  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  to  make  him  under- 
stood, but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  unintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  eoccellent  oil 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  head  nor  depresses  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  in  the  review 
of  the  Biographia,  with  a  particular  reference  to  his  critique  cm 
Bertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 
raries in  general.     This  '*  abuse''  was  not,  I  think,  of  the  same 

*  The  same  method  of  shooting  at  him  from  a  distaDoe  and  declinii^ 
dose  fight  is  practised  eyeii  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  who  dispose 
of  him  en  pastantt  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  settling  that 
he  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  had  a  modicmn  of  light  to  dis- 
poise,  going  before  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  his  little  fiuicy- 
lamp  in  his  hand ;  bot  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  or  sound  writer ;  though 
where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound  they  are  &r  too  mndi  in  a 
hurry  to  state.  Th^  seem  indeed  to  consider  him  not  only  unsafe,  but  so 
dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  the 
poor  M.  steed,  though  uHmmnd  and  superannuated,  might  still  give  an 
comfortable  kick,  If  you  came  too  dote  to  his  beds. 
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onmerited.  The  strictnres  on  that  Journal  in  this  wofk  aie 
pieces  of  reasoning,  and,  when  cleared  firom  a  few  exoresceneat 
of  personal  anecdote  and  complaint,  are  not  unworthy  <^«a 
writer  who  ever  strove  to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Cri- 
tique of  Bertram  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  ahuse''  that  he  dealt  in,  and  whioh  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refrain  irom,  consisted  in  pointed 
remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  pexKHis. 
Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  they  were  clever  and  xe- 
memberable  ;  some  weie  just  in  themselves,  but  sounded  unjust 
as  well  as  unking  when  repeated  imaccompanied  by  what  should 
have  gone  along  With  them  to  take  off  their  edge,  eoqurened  or 
understood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just :  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours ;  my  Father  had^/Sts 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  ''  talk  their  |^  cleverly," 
while  there  are  others,  who  will  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Father's 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Psychological  analysis  on  the  living  individual 
subject  is  an  operation  that  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  charity  ;  even  if  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  at  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it 
exactly  ?  But  most  to  be  blamed  are  they  who  repeat  tl^se 
k^n  sayings, — ^treasuring  up  the  darts  which  they  have  not  the 
skill  to  forge, — and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their 
sharpness, — ^the  persons  of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  G.  himself,  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  Poetical  Works ;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagant 
satire,  the  real  objects  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
Limbo  of  vnXdi  imagination.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
day,  though  I  beUeve  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly 
true — ^indeed  can  $ee  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  productions 
themselves, — have  given  me  great  pain ;  not  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  have  been  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them  ;  they 
were  fllled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  firom  another  cistern  ;*  but  be- 

*  It  is  not  my  Father's  rash  Bayinga,  but  his  oonscientious  and  well- 
wai^^itd  OHM,  hb  warm  oppotttioQ  to  the  ''anti-iiatioDal"  poliey,  hia  firaa 


oftOM  I  tee  in  these  pioductioiM,  thoogb  uupii«d  by  a  petulant 
&iicy  rather  liiaii  by  an  angiy  heart,  the  one  etaia  upon  the  face 
of  my  Father's  literary  character.  Yet  though  I  deeply  regret  in 
regard  to  both,  bnt  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  should  ever  have  penned  such  pieces  or  Bufieied  them  to  get 

ofonioD  of  the  philoraphj  of  certun  Northern  sdiools, — Ue  Tentnring  to 
find  Euilt  with  MMDe  of  their  Most  FroCDund  utd  IrrethigoUe  Docterft— thit 
■TCP  has  exdXed,  and  itUl  do««  esdte,  the  BaimoMtf  of  the  Northern  «ritt«t 
•fpuBit  him.  Hii  politics  were  a  reproach,  hie  philoiophj  •  diiparagonent 
to  tfaein,  ud  the  B.  L.  added  vinegar  t«  the  bittert  of  the  cup.  What  my 
Father  uid  of  Hunia  in  the  Lag  Strmon,  L  p.  448,  ia  styled  ty  the  R  S«- 
newer  (who  pota  on  the  Scotdi  ountle  for  the  nmee),  "  a  mean  aud  mali^ 
imt  bbrieatdon,'  "  a  tranaition  from  cant  to  ealamny,*  ■■  a  Ktiag.  th«  vasom 
of  vbidi  returned  into  his  own  tosoa^  to  txhanat  itsdf  in  a  bloated  pasMge," 
Ac.  Supposing  the  anecdote  untrue,  of  which  the  reriewer  gives  no  proof 
(his  oalliog  it  a  &brication  of  mj  Fatber'a  is  a  "  gratuitous  assertion"  on  hia 
own  port),  where  was  the  deep  malignity  of  ascribing  to  Hume  at  hia  dealh 
■  sentiment  nndeniably  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  his  lifif  The  reviewer 
could  not  deny  that  be  "devoted  bis  life  to  undermining  the  Christian  re 
ligioD  f  why  then  should  he  rage  ao  at  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence, 
"expended  his  last  breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  hod  DataurTived 
it  r  Waa  it  more  discreditable  to  leith  Chrii^tianity  extioct  than  to  hava 
deHberataly  endeavored  to  destroy  it  I  However  if  there  be  nu  Buthoritj 
Gv  the  uieiadute  reported  in  the  Lai/  Sermon,  a  mark  shall  be  set  against  it 
ia  future- 
Mr.  Coleridge's  "  ignorant  petnlanoe"  on  the  subject  of  Hume's  history  has 
be«n  amply  oonGrmed  by  examiaers  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
opinion  was  eipreased.  If  that  history  be  faulty  at  att,  it  is  not  superficially 
■o  bnt  intemaily  and  radically — it  is  to  a  cousidcrable  extent  virtually 
Euthlees  and  mi^eadiog  ;  nuona  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  than  Hiuae  could 
have  given  so  nusleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most  important  part 
of  Ekiglish  history.  Like  Bobbce,  because  he  had  no  eye  for  a  spiritual  law, 
and  beoiuse  man  must  find  firm  ground  to  rest  on  samewherc,  Hume  rested 
his  wholk  weight  on  human  authority  andking«hip — on  earlA/y  divine  right. 
Every  one  most  admire  hia  line  talents,  miist  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  na- 
ture ;  but  is  not  an  Iniidel  writer's  hand  against  every  Christian,  nail  must 
not  every  Christian's  hand  be  against  him. — not  of  course  to  write  a  word 
that  ia  untrue  concerning  his  life  Uld  actions,  but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
be  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — nay  to  trample  on  him,  when,  like  CaJaphas 
in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  lies  acroea  the  w^ — it  that  be  the  way  of  faith 
and  salvation  t  Surely  the  Scotch  may  weU  affiird  to  let  Hume  be  judged 
according  to  hie  tporki, — I  ahould  rather  say  t«  let  hia  works  be  judged  do- 
ewding  to  their  oontenta.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a 
Chrietian  can  approve  that  they  must  vehemently  patronize  the  patron  of 
despotism  and  infidelity.  Hy  Father  did  not  abuse  him  because  he  waa  a 
Beotdunan;  he  had  contended  warmly  sgainil  Infidels  in  Q(xsiui'j,^a^)iA 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  fi>r  inclnding  them  in  his  woikB  wlm 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppresBed.  The  wine  wai 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  howeyer  bad  a  sample, 
as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
rememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,— especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  befi»e  the 
world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father's 
name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifted  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  off  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastic  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one ;  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modem  sense  of 

as  he  was  to  OermaoB  and  Oerman  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Mr. 
Carlyle*B  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay ! — the  paraDd 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Home.  Oh !  sorely  Hume  shoaUl  not  have 
been  set  over  again&t  Johnson,  who  could  not  have  looked  him  in  the  Uat 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow  1 

Right  loth  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Sootdi  mists, 
that  have  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Exteesian  domain,  as  coming  from 
bonny  Scotland  at  large.  The  man  of  genius — the  wise  and  liberal  eritio^ 
is  always  a  true  Briton — neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  SepUm- 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — ^hut  this  is  a  synecdoche — ^part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weath^  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — ^the  rough  gales  and  chilling  snow-fidls, — than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  henee- 
fbrth  be  infrequent. 

Non  semper  imbres  dulce-poeticot 
Manant  in  agros ;  nee  mare  lueidmn 

Vezant  insequales  prooelhe 

Usque ;  nee  aiheriis  in  oris, 
EtUe9e  Parentf  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrteta  CoUrigi  laborant 

VitUnu  et  viduantur  ylmL 

The  twining  vines  are  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro- 
of slow  growth  and  statdy  diaracter. 
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the 'term :  that  is  ui  «xcu«e.  "  It  wu  not  my  intentioit,  I  aud, 
to  justify  the  pubHctUion,  whftterer  its  anthor's  feelings  might 
have  been  at  the  time  of  eomposing  it.  That  they  sie  calenlatad 
to  call  forth  so  eerere  a  lepiobatioiL  &om  a  good  man,  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  rach  poems,  Theirmoral  deformity  is  aggravated 
in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  affiirding 
to  vindiotive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers."*  Notwitb> 
standing  this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Hr.  Pitt  has  affirmed 
that  "  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this  chaigs  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  "  to  refute  it  vith  not"  wiU 
peiiiaps  be  sufficient.  This  and  other  asaertions  of  the  Fittita 
may  be  met  with  the  counter-assertion,  that  the  Fre&ce  '«n*»'M 
nnther"  metaphysical  jargon,"  "unphiloaophical  sentimentality," 
nor  "wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  lan- 
guage, and  illustrates,  1  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  Hinplo 
but  not  nninlcresting  psyeholt^ical  fact,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  application,  or  any  a.t- 
tempt  to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
tation, the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  less  of  deliberate  malice  it 
abowe.t  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insults,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other.  Had  no 
one  said  vntrie  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
was  sure  of  him  at  last,  he  would  never  have  complained  so  bit 
terly  as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  iniBchie&  of  the  tongue.  When 
Ur.  Hatelight  and  Ur.  Enmity  employ  a  skiUiil  artist  to  paint 
Iheir  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  bkeness  of  Satan 

•  Poit.  HVla,  VIL  p.  SOT.  The  next  lenteDce  show*  impliedly  that 
follialim  is  the  writer's  urn.     See  sleo  p  209. 

f  Here  outvard  tnarki  for  the  identifyiog  of  the  object,  OS  "letters  fonr 
do  form  hia  name,"  sre  distinct  from  indiTidualiiiDg  festores  of  mind. 

The  Bdinirer  of  Mr.  Htl,  who  ia  ao  diatatiaSed  with  the  Apologetic 
Pretiue,  ii  bi^lj  diapleaaed  be<aiuse  Mr,  Coleridge  did  not  eipreu  the 
deepnC  coatritioD  for  his  cenaures  of  that  minieter,  vitbout  anfScientlj  eon- 
aidering,  thnt,  as  Mr,  Coleridge's  opinion  of  the  Pitt  polity  continued  pretty 
much  the  aame  throughout  his  life,  he  could  Dot  rtpent  of  it,  to  please  Mr. 
Pltt'a  devotees ;  and  that  he  eipre»ed  quite  a>  roneh  regret  for.  nod  diaap- 
pTOTBl  of,  hla  "  flame^olored*  lanifuiigt  on  the  subject  u  may  suffice  to  sat- 
iih  aoy  but  partisuia  snd  Uguts,  whom  he  oerer  eoiuidercd  it  hii  duty  to 
coDoiliate.  Let  them  pour  out  thdr  atreams  of  "  traah,"  "  nonseuM,"  "  jsr- 
gan,"  "  muddy  metaphjaics"  over  hia  pogea  -,  of  the  abondanoe  ol  Vb«  \taA 
the  naatli  apcaketb  wbtn  it  apssks  at  this  rale. 
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and  put  the  caiemy's  name  under  it ;  he  takes  the  enemy's  hob 
as  a  foundation  and  superinduces  that  of  Satan  upcm  it ;  there 
are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with  jNuns 
and  skill,  be  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  On 
these  pcHnts  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  whole,  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but  I  should  be  fiir  from  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  condemnatory  parts  even  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  graye  there  have  beem 
vehement  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him ;  but  if  I  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  republish  his  Literary  Life,  personalities  of 
this  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  thoughts  for  more  than  a 
passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest ;  no  longer  to  be  disquieted  by 
injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it;  ''the  storms,  re- 
proaches and  vilifyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaks  in 
his  written  remains,  and  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
extract  from  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  "  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
shafts  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  applicable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

"  The  slanders,  perchance,  nuiy  not  be  altogether  forged  or  un- 
true ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Rather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  work 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggrar 
vated  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  wound  a 
tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
little  word.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dream- 
ing projectors  of  silent  mischief  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  but 
which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  '  the 
World  of  Evil,  the  Tongue.'  "* 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pride 
and  partial  afiection  are  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to  table  because 

•  L  p.  m. 


it  ia  liaUe,  in  wano  weather,  to  become  tainted ;  reports  of  friends 
and  relations  are  the  fleah  diet  of  the  Biographical  Mum,  whereby 
■he  is  liept  in  health  and  strength ;  withoat  them  her  ibrm  would 
become  attenuated  aitd  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
temporary biofpraphy  can  only  proceed  either  from  friends,  from 
enemiea,  or  trom  iudifierent  penons  ;  the  last  class  may  be  the 
most  unbiased  in  their  testimony,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
little  testimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  him  whose  life  is  to  be  recorded,  till  the  task  of  writing  it 
falls  into  their  hands.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that  a  man's 
enemies, — (and  it  is  w<Hiderlut  how  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
are  sure  to  acquire— among  the  vulgar-minded,  who  hate  genius, 
for  ita  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
the  high-minded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  violent  antag- 
onism to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own), — 
that  these  will  give  their  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  unconcerned  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
sake, — will  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
as  the  "  two-handed  engine"  itself,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de- 
scends upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of 
friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adveraaries  :  and  in- 
deed what  better  grounds  for  judging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  the  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known  him  the 
longest  and  the  beat  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to  separate  my  love  of  my 
Father  from  my  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  mode 
of  thought.  1  have  endeavored  to  give  the  genuine  impressions  of 
my  mind  reapecting  him,  believing  that  if  repoHers  will  but  be 
honest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone,  which  they  really 
think  and  feel,  the  coloi,  which  their  opinions  and  feeUngs  may 
cast  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
scure the  truth.  Of  this  1  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Father's  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  few  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saying  that 
"LoTO  is  blind." 
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FtBsioQ  is  blind,  not  Love :  her  'WODid^TaoB  might 
Informs  with  three-fold  poVr  man's  inward  sight  :— 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul  at  large  displayed 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade  i-^ 
Men  call  her  blind  when  she  but  turns  her  head, 
Nor  scans  the  fiinlt  for  which  her  tears  are  shed. 
Oan  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  trouUed  gase 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mTsterious  mase  I— 
CSan  Scorn  and  Envy  pierce  that  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  Gk>dt 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  burn. 
All  bright  endowmoits  of  a  noble  mind 
They,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Ulan  they  who  £Euin  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

OMISSA. 

"  principles  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated."    Ihtrod. 

p.  zzziz.  Principles  can  not  go  too  fiur,  because  they  have  the  boundless 
realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  manifestations, — thoughts,  words,  deeds  (for 
tkoughU  are  manifestations  to  the  mind  of  the  subject) — are  in  that  other 
kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and  hence  they 
may  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is  right  We  can 
not  really  possess  any  virtue  in  excess.  Rashness,  for  example,  is  not  exag' 
gerated  courage ;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good  sense,  consequently 
wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  measure  of  its  moni/Vite- 
tiofu ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  be  the 
wrong  side  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity  of  degree,  but  from 
the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  quoad  hocy  in  the  subjeeL 
For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal  than  the  generous  man ; 
neither  are  the  rash  more  couragewu  than  the  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  is 
to  he  foci-hardy  ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  Kipendthrifl.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  matter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indifferent ;  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  eviL  The  mere  natural  disposition,  which 
may  be  called  the  base  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
the  directi(Hi  whidi  it  receives  from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Light. 
Oompare  with  our  9th  and  13th  Articles. 

"Waterland  modemixes  Tertullian."    lb.  p.  Ixx.    Dr. 

Pusey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
could  not  have  separated  the  new  birth  from  reception  of  the  Spirit  {ScripL 
Vievf,  pp.  152-4  and  Lib.  of  the  Fathert,  10,  p.  263.)  From  T.'s  own  lan- 
guage it  seems  dear  enough  that  he  did  separate  them ;  that  he  believed 
the  soul  to  be  reformed  by  water  and  supernatural  virtue  first,  tnformed 
by  the  Spirit  afterwards ;  the  tenement  to  be  prepared  before  the  DiviiM 
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osl  IKTBOBUCnOK. 

**  what  18  tiie  diflbrenoe  between  aaying,  that  ikith  is  not  jiwtifyiDg  vnltm 
lore  or  holiness  be  with  it^  or  with  BelUurmine  that  it  is  not  so,  unleas  lore 
be  in  it  T    Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  relatire 
situation  of  love  and  faith  in  the  human  mind.     But  that  is  not  the  point; 
the  point  is,  does  the  justifying  power  belong  to  faith,  as  faith,  or  does  love 
help  it  to  justify  f    By  denying  that  faith  is  informed  with  charity,  Luther 
only  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  charity.    Mr.  X.  him- 
self teaches  that  fkith  has  the  exdusive  privilege  of  connecting  the  sool 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
such  connection ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justify- 
ing power.     What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it  is  the  ^tyrekem- 
nan  of  Christ  that  justifies  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  oonsidered 
at  meh, 

'*  substituted  for  general  renovation.*'   Ib.p.lzxzv.   Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  £uth  thst 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  conscience.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  t  By  deadening  the  conscience  ?  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest.  Ei 
giweik  his  beloved  rest ;  but  they  must  be  His  beloved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  conscience  by  substi- 
tuting simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  instrument  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  pen- 
ance as  the  preparatory  means.  His  opponents  affirm  that  sudi  perfor- 
mances are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  that 
men  might  go  on  all  their  lives  obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fro  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  raider  the  patient  independent  of  their  costly  ser- 
vices ;  that  they  even  hid  the  Gospel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how, 
under  God,  to  heal  themselves.  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it.  beii^ 
based  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Pkpist  makes  a  separate  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  superstition. 
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So  wenig  er  aueh  bestimnU  teyn mag,  amdere  tu  heUkren^to  uufueki  erdock 
tick  detun  miizutkeUen,  die  er  tick  gleichgetinnt  wetM  (oder  hoflt),  deren  Anr 
xahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  Welt  zeratreut  iti ;  er  wunacht  »ein  Verhdltnim 
Ku  den  dltesten  Freunden  dadurch  vieder  amuknUpfen,  mit  neuen  et  fortim' 
Metzen,  und  in  der  letzen  Generation  tick  wieder  anderejur  teine  ubrige  LehenM- 
teit  xu  gewinnen.  Er  vmn9c?U  der  Jugend  die  Umwege  zu  ertparen,  oMfdit' 
n/en  er  sieh  telbU  verirrte.  (Goethe.    Emleitung  in  die  Propyl&oiL) 

TRAmLATicnr.  little  call  as  he  may  haye  to  iiiBtruct  others,  he  wnba 
nerertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  bat  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world: 
he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  ccmnections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  oontiniii 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young  thoN 
cirouitons  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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OHAPTBB   I. 

hotiveb  to  the  pkesent  work — ileceftion  of  th£  author's 

ttrflt  publication — discipline  07  his  taste  at  school 

effect   of   contempokally  writers  on    youthful   hinds 

Bowles's    bonnets — comparison    between    the    poets  be- 
fore  AND   SINCE   POFE. 

It  has  been  my  lot  la  have  Lad  my  name  introduced  both  in 
conveisation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  conaidet  the  fewness,  unimportanoe,  and  lim- 
ited ciiculation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Host  oAen  it  has  heen  connected  witU  some  charge  which  I  could 
not  acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  nerer  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional  purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  least  of  what  1  have  writ> 
ten  eoncems  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the 
lake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
svents,  but  otill  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin- 
ciples in  Politics,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  application  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
critioism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  eflect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement 
of  the  long-continued  oontioveisy  concerning  the  tivie  iiB.\\aft  c& 
pootjo  diotion ;  Mad  at  the  sune  tinw  to  divim  ^nttib  Aw  \i.\iaMh 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whose 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  flinoe 
fuelled  and  fanned.* 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  veige 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poem8.t 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  well  know  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
positive  merit,  as  because  they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profii- 
sion  of  new  coined  double  epithets.^     The  first  is  the  fault  which 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who  purchased  the  copyright  lor 
thirty  guineas.  That  copyright  was  afterwards  transferred  with  others  to 
Messrs.  Longman  <&  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  that  in  estimating 
the  value  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the  head  of  that 
firuL  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  Mr.  Cottle,  and  by 
him  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his  might  hold  tt 
forever  1 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Pre£EU^,  appeared  in  ISOOi — 
JEd.] 

f  [This  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Rolmison  in  London.  It  oontaiiMd 
fifty-one  small  pieces,  of  which  the  best  known  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Religious  Musings,  Monody  on  Chatterton,  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  the  ex- 
quisite lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara,  Ac*  Tb 
this  poem  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnificent  pas* 
sage— 

O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•        *        *        *    and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

Poet  Works,  p.  147. 

He  was  then  twenty -three  years  and  a  half  old. — E<JL] 

X  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  oot^ 
to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus  and  other  early  poems  of  Milton  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ;  while  in  the  Pku'adise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regained  scarce  any.  The  same  remark  holds  almost 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Lucrecc,  compared  with  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  our 
great  Dramatist  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  double  epithets  seems  to 
be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  denizens  of  our  language,  sodh 
as  biood-Mtmned,  UrrW'ttncken,  •eif-t^ppUmding :  or  xdien  a  new  epUliei^  cr 
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a  writei  ifl  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  compositioiu  :  and 
my  miud  was  not  then  sufficiently  disciplined  to  receive  the  au- 
thority of  othen,  as  a  substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satis- 
fied that  the  thoughts,  sitch  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  othenrise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously,  I  forgot  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did  not  demand  a  degree 
of  attealion  unjsuitable  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This 
remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though  not  eiclusively,  to  the 
Religious  Musings.  The  remainder  of  the  charge  1  admitted  to 
its  full  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknowledgments  both  to 
my  private  and  pubhe  censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In 
the  after  editions,*  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  spiiring 
hand,  and  used  my  best  ellbrts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction  ;  though  in  truth,  these  parasite  plants  of 
youthful  poetry  had  insinuated  themselves  into  my  longer  poems 
with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  I  was  oAen  obliged  to  omit 
disentangUng  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 

one  Gnind  in  books  only,  ia  hszerded,  tluit  it,  sC  lenst,  be  one  vord,  not  two 
words  miido  one  by  mere  virtue  of  tie  printer's  hyphen.  A  Innguage 
wbii4i,  like  the  Eugliah,  is  almost  without  coaee.  is  indeed  in  its  very  genius 
unfitted  for  compouoiU.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  compounded  word  sug- 
gests itself  t«  him,  would  seek  for  soma  other  mode  of  eipressiog  the  sama 
MDse,  the  chanoes  are  alwaja  greatly  in  fnvor  of  hia  finding  e  better  word. 
Ul  ianquaai  Kopidum  sic/ugiai  iniolau  uerium,  ia  the  wise  adrice  of  CksST 
to  the  ROTnaa  Orators,'  and  the  precept  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
writers  in  our  own  language.  But  it  muat  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  aamo 
Cksst  wrote  a  Trestisef  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordmary  Iin- 
piage  by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  aeeordonce  with  tbe  prineiples  of  logic  or 
Dniversal  grammar. 

■  [The  second  edition  appeared  in  Msy,  1197,  with  the  aame  pubUahcra' 
names.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edition  were 
omitted  in  this,  sod  ten  new  poems  were  added.  Amongst  these  latter  were 
the  Dedication  to  hia  brother,  the  HeTcrond  George  Coleridge,  the  Ode  on 
the  Departing  Yoar,  and  the  Refleetionfl  on  boring  left  a  plaoe  of  Retire- 
ment (Poet.  WorkB.)  The  volume  eomprised  poems  by  Lamb  and  Lloyd, 
and  on  the  title-page  was  printed  tbe  prophetic  aspiration  : — Dupla  nobii 
rineuiitm,  et  amieilia  junelarumqut  Cantanarum  ; — quodvtinamntquemort 
tahat;  neqm  timporit  longinquitat ! — Ed] 

*  [The  expression  is  so  given  by  A.  Gellius  (Noot.  Att.  i.  10).  Mscrobius 
lays,  infrequau  atqw  inmUnt  wrSum.    (Satiun,  i.  6.) — Ei] 

f  [D*  Aii^ogia  libri  duo,  the  first  of  which  oootMned  the  precept  above 
mtntioiwd, — JEi] 

YOL.m.  G 
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From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work  I  have  pub- 
lished nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  come  before  the  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Eyen  the 
three  or  four  poems,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  fiiend,t  as  &r 
as  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects  (though  I  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), 
— with  an  excess  of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elabo- 
rate diction.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  eariy 
period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superioiilf 
of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style,  %vith  an  insight  not  lesB 
dear,  than  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  th«iL 
were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and  the  faults  of  my 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  comparative  talent. — During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar 
process  has  happened  to  others ;  but  my  earliest  poems  weie 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 

.  *  [This  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  date  of  the  puUicatioD 
of  the  Biographia  (1817)  be  taken  as  the  period  intended.  The  Remone 
appeared  in  1813,  and  Christabel  in  1816.  Zapolya.  the  two  Lay  Sermona. 
and  the  Sibylline  Leaves,  all  came  out  nearly  contemporaneously  with  this 
work.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  passage  in  the 
text  several  years  before  1817.  and  never  observed  the  misstatement  which 
lapse  of  time  had  caused  at  the  date  of  publication.  The  first  Essays  of  The 
Friend,  indeed,  came  out  in  1809  ;  but  he  probably  did  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  a  published  work  ia  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  ternL — EdJ] 

f  See  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  tlie  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.* 


*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  BalUds  contained  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Love,  The  Nightingale,  and  The  Foster  Mother's  Tide,^E(L] 
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master,  the  BeTeread  James  Bowyer.*  He  early  moulded  my 
taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated 
me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read),  Ter- 
ence, and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with 
the  Roman  poeta  of  the,  ao  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages ;  but 
-with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  tera  :  and  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons  : 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  to  bring  up.  so  as  to  escape  his  ceuanre.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of 
the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
■cience  ;  and  more  dijiicult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason,  assignable,  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  avaihng  himself  of  the  synonjines  to  the  Homer 
of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words. +  LiUc,  Itarp,  and  lyre,  Muse,  Muses, 
and  inspirutiotis,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hipjiocrene  were  all 
an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming  "Harp?  Harp?  Lyre?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean  ! 
liuse,  boy.  Muse  ?  Your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  I  Pierian 
spring?  Oh  aye!  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  I"  May  certain 
introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 

•  [3pe  the  Table  T«]k,  VL  p.  413,  and  Lamb's  ciqnimtfl  Essay,  Christ's 
\Uf\Mt.\  five-nnd-tbirtj  years  ngo.     Prose  Works,  II.  p.  36.— ffii.J 

t  -ITiis  U  worthy  of  rankiog  ns  a  miwim  (rfjuM  maxima)  of  criticism. 
Whiitevpr  is  tranaiatable  in  "tlier  and  i<iiiipler  wi.rds  of  the  Btune  langiiHge, 
without  loM  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  N.R  By  dignity  I  mean  the  »b- 
senoe  of  ludicrous  and  drbe 
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list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  lemember, 
that  of  the  manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too 
many  subjects  ;  in  which  however  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition? 
Alexander  and  Clytus  ! — Flattery  ?  Alexander  and  Clytos  I — 
Anger — drunkenness — pride — ^friendship — ^ingratitude — late  le- 
pentance  ?*  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Clytus  !  At  length,  the 
praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagaciooi 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plow,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried, 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  saada 
saculorum,  1  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  exp?4rgatorius  of  certain  well-known  and 
ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductory,  and  transitional,  in- 
cluding a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law-courts,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  all,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
country'  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carry  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  whidi 
I  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  oflen  permit  our  exercises,  under 
some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  ^Titer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  rettimed, 
and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up,  and  another 
on  the  same  subject  to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

*  ["This  lecture  he  enriched  with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the 
ancients,  particularly  from  Seneca ;  who  hath,  indeed,  so  well  handled  this 
passion,  tliat  none  but  a  very  angry  man  can  read  him  without  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  The  Doctor  concluded  his  harangue  with  the  £unons  story 
of  Alexander  and  Clytus ;  but,  as  I  find  that  entered  in  my  Common-plaioe 
under  title  Drunkennef*,  I  shall  not  insert  it  here.**  The  History  of  a 
Foundling,  by  Henry  Fielding,  Book  vL  chap  ix. — EdLI 
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day.  The  reader  will,  I  truBt,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recoUootion 
to  ft  man,  whose  HeveritieB,  eTen  now,  not  seldom  fiimiiih  the 
dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  faia  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  Eensations  of  distempered  sleep ;  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obU- 
gatkons.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowledge 
was  the  least  of  the  good  gills,  which  ^we  derived  fmm  his  zealous 
and  conscientioii!!  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  iiaal  reward, 
full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and 
still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  same  vivid 
effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipline,  my  mind  had  undergone,  Ne  falleretur 
rot-undo  iono  el  versuum  cutsu,  cincinnis,  etpyrihus;  sed  ut 
inspiceret  quidnam  subesset,  qua  sedes,  quod  firmamentum.,  quia 
fundus  verbii  ;  an  Jigura  essetit  mera  ortuitura  et  orationii 
fucm  ;  vel  sanguinis  e  materia  ipsius  corde  effluenlis  rubor 
quidam  nalitrus  et  incalescentia  genuina;* — removed  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminish- 
ing my  delight.  That  I  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  their 
influence,  and  my  enthusiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages 
seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race,  iu  respect  of  which 
'his  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss,  even  as  to  the 
stars  and  mountains.  But  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  per- 
haps not  many  years  older  than  himself,  sumunded  by  the  same 
circumstances,  and  disciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a 
reality  for  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a 
man.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds  his 
hope.  The  poems  themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and 
blood.  To  recite,  to  extol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

*  [I  prnume  this  Latin  to  be  Mr.  Coleriilge's  owa — not  being  aU«  1a  find 
Uie  pasaage  in  an;  other  author,  and  believing  Ibat  tKeaitteerttia  is  a  good 
word  not  ooontemuiced  t^  any  clswc  miter  of  Some. — ifii] 
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There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  ver}'  different  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing, in  comparison  with  which  we  have  heen  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  universities, 

in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old — * 

modes,  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodi- 
gies. And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  pro- 
duced ; — prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  in- 
fidelity I  Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when 
the  memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth  ;  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide  ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's  wisdom ;  and  to  hold 
nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance  ; — ^boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  of  anonjTnous  criticism.  To  such 
dispositions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  JVeque 
e7iim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos, 
qnos  7iunquam  vidiimts,  Jloruissct,  non  solum  libros  ejus^verum 
etiam  iynagines  conquireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  Jianor  prasentis, 
et  gratia  quasi  satictate  lajiguescet  ?  At  Jioc  pravunit  nudig' 
numque  est,  non  admirari  liomifiem  admiratione  dignissimum, 
quia  videre,  complecti,  ?i€c  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare 
contingit.^ 

1  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,^  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form,  (or  in 
our  school  language  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

*  [Wordsworth.    Poet.  W.  iii.  p.  190.— iSi] 

t  [Epist.  I  p.  l&.—Ed.] 

X  [The  volume  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  editioQ 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty-oiie  in 
number.  The  first  editicm  with  fourteen  sonneta  only  had  been  puUiahied 
todf  a  year  previously. — ^JKi] 
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tector.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and'ererj 
vruy  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta  : 

qui  laudi&tu  ainplii 
Ingtjiium  celihran  tneum,  eaiamiirnqui  u/libal, 
Calcar  agtnt  animo  calidum,     Jfon  omnia  lerra 
Obrula;  vivit  amar,  vivit  dolor ;  oranegatHT 
Dulda  amtpiceri;  atjltrt  el  mtminitu  relKtum  eH.* 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  rec- 
ollection, that  I  Hhoiild  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  of  a  poet,  by  whoso  works,  year  after  year,  I 
-was  so  enthusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest  ac- 
quaintances will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  cagemeM 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  I  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  ray  companiona,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of 
-whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  pres- 
ents 1  could  offer  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  dehght  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four 
fallowing  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  1  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shail  perhaps  stand  alono  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  cha^e  than  that  of 
singularity ;  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from,  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,    and  in    theological  controversy-t      Nothing  else 

*  [Petrare.  Epist.  L  1.  Barbato  Subnoneiai.  Bishop  HiddletoD  lelt 
Christ's  Hospital  on  the  S6tb  of  September,  I'iSS,  on  having  been  elected  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.— Ja.] 

f  [■'  Come  tack  into  memory,"  says  Lamb,  "  lite  as  thou  wsst  in  the  day 
spring  of  thj  fimciee,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — tlie  dark 
jnlkr  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.^Logiciau,  Metaphysiciui, 
Bud  I — How  li»»e.  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  oloister  stand  still, 
d  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  tha  disptoportwin  bAw*«tt. 
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pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  nj 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  was 
above  par  in  English  versiiication,  and  had  already  produced  tiro 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — ^poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-days^  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connections  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my 
fitvorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  ikte, 
f^ed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  destnictive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  I  was  auspiciously  ^^ithdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  so  manly, 
80  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  me  perhaps  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  Hie  flowera  and 
reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  afrer-time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mis- 

the  tpeech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy 
deep  and  sweet  intouatious,  tiie  mysteries  of  lamblichus,  or  Plotinus  (for 
even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or 
reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Kndar, — ^while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity-^  r — Prose  Works, 
u.  p.  46.— JSii] 

♦  [See  amongst  his  Juvenile  Poems  the  lines  entitled.  Time  real  and 
imaginary  (Poet.  Works,  p.  19),  which  is  the  first  decided  indication  of  his 
poetic  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  m  his  sixteenth 
year. — J£<L] 

f  The  Christ's  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  holidays  altogether,  but  for  ihoM 
on  whidi  the  boys  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  sdiooL 
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mwuged  Hnnbility  in  abstruse  researches,  whicli  exercised  the 
■ti«Dgth  and  subtilty  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelingH  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and  blessed  in- 
terval, during  which  my  natural  faculties  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, and  my  original  tendencies  to  develop  themselves ; — my 
fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms 
and  sounds.* 

[For  DOt  to  tbmk  of  viat  I  aeeda  miut  fa«l. 
But  to  be  BtiU  nod  patient,  all  I  can ; 

And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  mj  own  nature  all  the  natural  num — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Til)  that  whiob  siuta  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

Poet.  Works,  p.  181. 
Tli«  passage  in  the  teit  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  those  who  cite 
nothing  else  from  tbe  writlogi  of  Coleridge,  as  warning  authority  against 
the  pursuit  of  melaphyBio  soienoe.  With  what  candor  or  good  sense  let 
tbose  jndge.  who  know  end  appreciate  the  persisteot  labor  of  his  life,  and 
recollect  that  all  the  great  verities  of  religioD  are  ideas,  the  prBctical  ap- 
prehensioD  of;  and  laith  in  which,  have  in  every  age  of  the  Church  been,  a« 
from  the  constitution  of  tbe  buman  mind  they  must  necessarily  be,  vitally 
affected  by  the  metaphysic  systems  from  time  lo  time  prevailing.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  observed,  that  those  who  ore  so  zealous  ia  decrying  metaphysic, 
■nd  more  especially  psychological  investigations,  and  spend  entire  sermons 
in  reasoning  against  reason,  ha.ve  Devertlielesa  iovariably  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  and  even  of  psychology  of  their  own,  which  thej  will 
as  little  surreoder  as  examine.  And  what  system  ? — In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  patchwork  of  empirical  positions,  known  historicnlly  l«  be  directly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  maintained  as  well  by  the  Reformers  ns  the 
Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  and  leading  legitimately  to  coocluaions  sub- 
verute  of  the  fuDdmnental  articles  of  the  Chriatinu  laith.  That  those  con- 
elusi<»is  injeed  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  filed  footing  within  our 
Church,  as  they  have  long  since  done  to  a  fearful  extent  elacwbere,  is,  under 
Qod's  providence,  mainly  attributable  to  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy  and 
Scriplureii  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Yet  who  will  not  tremble  at  the  di- 
lemma in  tbe  cane  of  an  individual  clet^man,  who  either  sees  the  contra- 
riety between  hie  pliiliisuphical  and  religious  creeds,  and  continues  to  hold 
both,  or  not  seeing  it,  is  nt  tbe  mercy  of  the  tirat  Socinian  reasoner  who 
helps  him  to  perceive  it  I 

ibis  vulgar  scorn  of  the  science  of  the  bimian  mind,  its  powers,  capaci- 
tiea,  and  objects,  as  an  essential  part  or  fore-ground  of  the  science  of  theol- 
ogy, is  to  be  found  poHim  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  those  who, 
to  use  a  oonfesssdly  inaccurate  but  very  significant  phrase,  lead  the  Calvin- 
iatie  and  Arminian  parties  within  tbe  Church  in  Rngland.     To  tbe  former 

G* 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  perusal,  and 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  known 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 
Crowe*),  bears  more  immediately  on  my  present  subject.    Among 

it  seems  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  men  oi 
lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  latter,  it  is  self-contradictioD, 
and  has  the  appearance,  t4.»  calm  ol^servers,  of  mere  wilfulness.  For  in  the 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  vt>lumes  which  have  proceeded  of  late  yean 
from  the  latter,  there  may  be  found  metaphysic  and  even  psyeholc^cal  ar- 
guments, which  show  a  kuowledijje  of  ^Vristotle,  and  olso—q^tod  minime 
reris — an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge. — the  last,  however,  without  recog- 
nition by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following  page  by  some  reli- 
gious dehortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  ctintrary  import.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  object  of  dislike.  Would  it  not 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  courtesy 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  ccumuend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  reject,  what 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pass  by  oa 
the  other  side  in  affected  ignorance  or  contempt  i  Can  the  Aids  to  Reflec> 
tion  be  honestly  preterniitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  only 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — to  borrow  from  it  without  acknowl- 
edgment  f  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin  by  loving  Christi- 
anity bettor  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own  sect  or  churdi 
better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  themselves  better  than  alL 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  needed. 

It  can  hardly  be  nvcessary  to  remark,  that  ^Ir.  Coleridge  is  only  speakiDg 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  liis  vocation  as  a  p)et,  and  the  proportioo  whit^ 
metaphysical  studies  should  lx*ar  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  the  exerciM 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Something 
also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of  researdi, 
which,  in  his  ahnost  limitless  range,  he  had  perused  or  followed.  Ther« 
are  unwholesome  books  in  metaphysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and  ro- 
mance, but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  just  as  wise  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  account  of  Spinoza  or  Hume,  as  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  latter  for  Socinus  or  Paul  de  Kock.  No  man  could  be  a  great 
metaphysician,  or  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science,  without  an 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  iNIr.  C/s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or  at- 
tempted before  him ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  in  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  knowl- 
edge are  essential,  than  five  years'  attendance  at  the  State  Paper  Office  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  England ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  tliat  the  philosophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole- 
ridge's advancing  manhood  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enc^ianUng 
lyre  of  his  youth.     But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate. — Ed.^ 

*  [Lewesdon  UiU  was  first  published  in  1786 ;  there  waa  a  seoond  edi- 
tion in  1788,  and  a  third  in  1804.— J£UL] 
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thoM  with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very  many 
whfl  had  ibrmed  their  taete,  and  their  uotions  of  poetry,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers  ;  or,  to  apeak  more  generally,' 
in  tBat  school  of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  by 
English  understanding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
century.  I  was  not  bhnd  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  as 
&om  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  aubjeclfi  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me 
little  pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the 
presumption  of  youth  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate 
name  of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted 
in  just  and  acute  observations  on  men  and  manners  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  aubetance  ;  and  in  the 
logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, 08  its  form  :  that  even  when  the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the 
Essay  on  Man  ;  nay,  when  it  was  a.  consecutive  narration,  as  in 
that  astonishing  product  of  matchlesa  talent  and  ingenuity.  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
rf  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  wore,  a  sorites,  oi, 
if  I  may  exchange  a  lexical  for  a  grommatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.  Meantime,  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts, 
as  by  thoughta  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry.  On  this 
last  point  1  had  occasion  to  render  roy  own  thoughts  gradually 
more  and  more  plain  to  myself,  by  frequent  amicable  disputes 
concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*  which,  for  some  years, 
was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whiec  genius  and  natural  robustness  of  under- 
standing enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  furemost  in  dissipating 
these  "  painted  misls"  that  occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.  During  my  lirst  Cambridge  vacation,!  I 
assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society  in  Devon* 
■hire  :  and  in  this  !  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's  work 
to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold,  and  transitory.  In 
the  same  essay  too, J  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 

•  [Tha  Botsnic  GBrden  wsa  published  in  1781.— fii] 

\  [Mr.  Colflridga  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cunbridge,  on  the  6tb  of  F«b- 
rowy.  lln.—Ed.] 

i  [I  have  never  been  Me  to  ducover  any  traces  of  this  essay,  which  I 
pftsome  was  not  prioteiL — Ed.] 
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from  a  compariaon  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  prefc^w 
ence  of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray  ;  and  of  the  mmile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  1 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  ovcr-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

(Merch.  of  Ven.  Act  il  8C.  6.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by-the-bye,  the  words  **  realm"  and  "  sway"  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased) — I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor's  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  tho  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abEtractions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the 
propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  "was,  at  that  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  thought  having  been  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  more  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ; 
— ^namely,  that  this  style  of  poetr}',  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  verses,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  "V\Tiatever  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  fifleenth  centur\%  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  Uiat 
he  can  have  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his 
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plinaes,  but  the  authority  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  has  adopted 
them.  CoiuequeBtly  he  must  first  prepare  his  thoughts,  and 
then  pick  out,  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  com- 
pendiously from  his  Gradus,*  halves  and  quarters  of  lines,  in 
which  to  embody  theni.| 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a  young 
man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
provided  I  find  him  alwaya  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controverHies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  his  works, 
were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
my  ta«te  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run- 
ning into  each  other,  instead  of  cloeing  at  each  couplet ;  and  of 

*  [la  tlu  JttMieta  at  Folitian*  there  oocutb  thia  line : 

Pura  cohraloi  interitrepit  unda  lapillos. 
Castiug  n^  eye  on  a  UniverBity  prire-poem,  I  met  this  line  : 
Zaeiea  purpurea  inltTilrepil  unda  /apilloi. 

Now  look  out  ia  tlie  Qradns  for  purus,  aail  you  find  as  the  first  tja- 
onyme,  taeteut;  for  calaralai,  fmd  the  first  gjnouyme  is  parpureut.  I 
mention  this  by  way  of  elucidating  one  of  th«  most  ordinary  processes  in 
the/erruntttofion  of  these  centos,] 

\  [The  description  in  tbe  teirt  may  be  true  of  those  who  never  in  any 
proper  sAue  succeed  in  wriliog  Latin  verBc.  But  the  ciperiencc  of  many 
scholars  in  Eaglaod,  amoDget  boys,  would  eoable  theni  witli  siacerity  to 
deny  its  universal  application.  Tbe  chief  direct  use  of  tho  practice  of  Idtin 
verse  cODiposition  oouaiats  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the  vocabulary 
and  coDstractive  powers  of  the  lanjputge.  But  it  is,  perliaps,  greatly  to  be 
regretted  tbat  spoken  and  writtea  lAtin  has  to  so  great  a.  degree  ceased 
to  be  a  mean  of  conununication  between  libcpallj  educnted  Europeans.  The 
pretence  tbat  tbe  extended  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  an  adeijuale 
sulwtitute,  ia  in  five  esses  out  of  ten  generally,  and  in  the  pre-eminent  in- 
■taoces  of  Qermany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four,  notoriously  untrue. 
Here  school  editions  of  the  CUfsics  may  properly  enough  be  accompamed 
with  notes  in  a  modern  language,  but  every  worlt  designed  tor  the  promo- 
lion  of  scholarship  generally  ought,  by  htcrary  comity,  to  be  published  in 
a  Innguage  which  every  scholar  can  read.  This  remark  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  dictionaries ;  as  to  which  nothing  but  neceseity  can  justify  the 
ordioary  use  of  any  iaterpretation  but  into  the  native  idiom  of  tbe  student, 
—Ed.] 

•  AngeluB  Politianus  wm  born  July  14,  1464,  at  Monte  Pulciano  iu  Tua- 
any  ;  died  at  Florenoa,  September  34,  HIM.  The  tine  quoted  is  tbe  four- 
tMDth  of  the  Siha  cui  tituiut  Rwliau.—S.  C. 
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natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  vulgar,  neither.  ledoleDt  of 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  /  tcill  remember  thee ;  in- 
stead of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-flEur  finery  o£ 

tby  image  on  her  wing 


Before  my  fancy's  eye  shall  memory  bring, — 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Gredc 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Nor  wa«  this 
aU.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar  ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig- 
nity and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  from 
j  which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
1 1  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result 
of  all  my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  we  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  g<?nuine  power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetry  ; — 
secoudlv,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  in'ords 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  in  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far 
vicious  in  their  diction.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
from  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the  author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira- 
tion at  his  own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  under-current  of  feeling  ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was 
wont  boldly  to  afilrm,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  P}Tamids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  alter  a  word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
(in  their  most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the 
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poet  say  soinetbing  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say. 
One  great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  between 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  out  elder  poets,  and  the  false 
beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
we  find  the  most  fantastic,  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
meet  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  in  the  latter,  the  most 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  the  most  fantastic  and  arbitrary. 
Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  passion  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  lo  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ; 
the  moderns,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a,  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  orrathcr  to  an  amphibious  something, 
made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The 
one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  the  other  both  heart  and 
head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in  order 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  elTcct  produced  on  me  by  the 
Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,t  of  Mr.  Bowles  ; 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and  less  striking, 
iu  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  contemporaries.     The  poems  of  West,!  indeed,  had  the 

*  I  remember  a  ludicrous  iastaoce  ie  the  poem  of  a  joiiog  tradeeioui ; 
"  So  more  will  I  endure  luve's  pleuing  pmn, 
Or  rouod  my  hearl'i  Itg  tie  his  galliug  chain.'' 
t  [TbeMoDodyat  Matlock  was  published  in  1791,  andthe  ViaioDof  Ifopa 
in  179B.— £'ci] 

t  [Menning,  of  course,  Gilbert  West,  the  Tranihitor  of  Piodar  ;  to  wboee 
merit  u  n  poet,  it  mny  be  doubted  whether  the  author  does  full  justice  in 
tbe  text.  West's  two  imitatione  of  Spenser  are  excellent,  not  inerelj,  as 
JohoBoQ  aeems  lu  say,  for  their  ingenuiC;.  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
■  and  vigor  of  eipreseiou.  The  bjllowiug  stanza  is  but  one  of  manj  other 
pauBges  of  equal  felicity  : — 

Custom  ha  bight,  and  aye  in  every  land 
Usurp'il  <)ominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  and  tu  his  high  command 
Cotutrains  e'en  stubborn  Nature  lo  obey  ; 
Whom  dispoAseBsiug  oft  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right ;  and  ailh  a  pace 
Bo  tofl  and  genlle  dolh  he  inin  hii  may 
That  the  vnamartiU  eavght  in  hit  etnbract, 
A%d  IM  de/loiert'd  imd  lAralFd  naught  fedt  her  /tnU  dugraee. 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  bnt  they  weie  ooU,  and,  if  I 
may  bo  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the  best  of  War> 
ton's*"  there  is  a  stiiihess,  which  too  often  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  bear  to 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  living  poets  Cowper  and 
Bowlest  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  com- 

*  [Thomas  Warton ;  whose  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  O.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  oonccptMiL 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  had  written  nothing  elM^ 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  would  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  anxiQg 
scholars: — 

Scmne  vtni ;  et  quanquam  certissima  morti$  imago  ea, 

Consorlfm  cupio  U  tamen  es»e  tori. 
Hue  adeSf  haud  abiture  cito :  nam  He  titie  vita 

Vivere  quam  mave  est — $ie  Bine  morte  mari  I 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familiar  use  and  apphcatiflB 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 

while  with  uplifted  arm 

Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

Ode  to  8Uep, 

O  what*s  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  I 

Progress  of  Diseonient. 

Xor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

In  Jhigdal^s  Monaaiicon. 

Warton  s  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage : — 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  ix. 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is  :  rbv  Tt'/.oinra  fievet. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  C.  should  not  up<xi  this  oecasioD  hare 
mentioned  Akensido,  and,  as  compared  with  Wartoo,  the  beautiful  Hrmn  to 
the  Naiads.— £</.] 

*  CJowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many  vears  afterwards.  The 
Tcin  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  the 

*  [Cowper's  Task  was  first  published  in  1785— his  Table  Talk  in  1782. 
Ed.  Thomson  was  bom  in  1700;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to,  in 
1 780.    The  CatiU  of  Indolence,  his  last  piece,  appeared  in  1 74«.— &  C] 
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billed  nsttiral  thonghta  'with  Datur&l  diction  ;  the  first  who  reccm- 
ciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  befoie  mentioned,  that  irom  diffidence  in 
'  my  own  powers,  I  for  a  ahort  time  adopted  a  laboiloua  and  florid 
diction,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  Ticions,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Giadually,  however,  my  practice  conformed 
to  my  better  judgment ;  and  the  compositioiiH  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years— {for  example,  the  shorter  blank  vetse 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Hations,*  and  the  tragedy  of 
It«morHet) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  leapect  of 
tbe  general  itsue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
faults  were  at  least  a  remnsEt  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  tbe  honor  of  putting  my  poems  in 
the  same  class  with  tboie  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  t«  bring  examples  of  affected  simplicity  from  my 
volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended, 
and  bad  myself  characterized,  as  iernioni  propiora.X 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  iveak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  rcliDrming.  The  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
risu  honesto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  tbe  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nebemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
first  of  which  bad  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
the  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and  at  tbe  recurrence  of  favorite 

sombre  hue  of  its  religious  opuiioas,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  bare  pro- 
Tented  ita  laying  any  strong  bold  on  ray  sffevtions.  The  love  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomsoo  tu  a  cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religiou  to 
liaTP  led  Cowper  to  a  lovo  of  nature.  The  one  would  carry  bis  fellow-men 
along  with  him  into  nature ',  the  other  fliee  to  nature  from  his  fellow-men. 
Id  chutity  of  dictioo,  howeTer.  and  the  hormouy  of  blank  verse,  Copper 
leave*  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him  ;  yet  still  I  feet  the  latter  to  have 
be«D  tbe  bora  poet. 

•  [Poet.  Works,  p.  88.— fi] 

t  [Poet.  Works,  p  887.— Si] 

\  [Hot  mouiing  of  course  the  exquisite  reflections  on  having  lelt  a  place 
of' Setirement,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  afEzed  the  motto  from  Horacn. 
Poet  Workup.  HO^JH] 
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phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at  onoe  trite  and  lioenr 
tioiis  ; — the  second  was  ou  low  creeping  language  and  thoug^tf, 
under  the  pretence  of  simplicity  ;  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  oiftn  poems,  on  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and  imagery.  The  reader 
will  find  them  in  the  note*"  below,  and  wiU  I  trust  regard  them 

soNxrr  I. 

Pensive  at  eve,  ou  the  hard  world  I  mused, 
And  my  poor  heart  was  ead ;  so  at  the  Moon 
I  gazed,  and  sighed  and  sighed ;  for  ah  how  sooo 
Eve  saddens  into  night !  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray : 
^Vud  I  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me  on  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.    But  alas  I 
Most  of  myself  I  thought !  when  it  befell. 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear :  "  All  this  is  very  well, 
But  much  of  one  thing,  is  for  nothing  good." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell  I 

SONNET  II. 

Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simpleness 

Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  distress, 

Distress  though  small,  yet  Imply  great  to  me. 

Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortune's  gentlest  pad 

I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  nut  why 

So  sad  I  am  I  but  should  a  friend  and  I 

Frown,  jwut  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad. 

And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 

My  dreamy  lx»som*s  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 

Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively, 

Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 

But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  'tis  simple  all. 

All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity ! 

SONNET   IIL 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 

Lamented  Jack !  and  here  his  malt  he  piled, 

Cautious  in  vain !  tliese  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild. 

Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt. 

Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  g^ade  I 

Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn.  * 

What  thong^  die  milk  no  oow  with  crumpled  honut 
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as  reprinted  foi  biographical  purposes  alone,  and  not  for  their 
poetic  meritB.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the 
opinion  concerning  the  ctLaracteriBtic  vicea  of  my  style,  that  a 
celebrated  physician  (now,  alas !  no  more)  speaking  of  me  in 
other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman,  who  was 
about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  could  not,  however,  resut 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  TIte  House  that  Jack  built  in 
my  presence,  for  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  aboil  about  that  sonnet  i" 
he  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

Tet.  nye  sbe  huinta  the  dale  where  er*t  she  strafed : 

And  aje,  beside  ber  slalks  her  aniorous  knight  I 

Still  on  his  thighs  (heir  wonted  brogues  are  worn, 

And  through  those  bribes,  still  tattered  and  betoin, 

His  hJDdTsrd  cbarnu  gleam  on  unearthlj  white. 

Ah  I  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon 

Peeps  ID  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  iiarvest-moaQ  I  ' 

The  following  oncalote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  nuj  per- 
haps amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a 
conimun  frietid  a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me.  but  hesitated  in  ac- 
cepting  my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  ''  he  was,  he  mu^t  ac- 
knowledge, the  author  of  a  confounded  serere  epigrnra  on  raj  Antifnt  Jfar- 
in^,  which  hod  giren  rae  great  pain."  I  assured  my  fciend  that,  if  the 
epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  begged  to  hear  it  redted :  when,  to  my  m 
le«  surprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  whidi  I  bad  myself  some 
time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit — 
To  the  Author  uf  the  Antient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 

Dear  sir  t  it  can  not  &il. 

For  'tis  incoinprebensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUPPOSED  IRRITABILITY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS  BROUGHT  TO  THE  TEST 
OF  FACTS CAUSES  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  CHARGE ITS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

I  HA^^E:  oflen  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstnictive 
nor  unamusing  to  anal}'ze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  con- 
.sciousness,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time  : 

gewu  irritabile  vatum. 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do,  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circumfana  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  ovm  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation  ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schwdnneyi,  schwdrmereij .  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  insight, — ^that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  imeasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untary' sense  of  fear  from  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  but  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de- 
fence of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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There's  no  philoaopher  but  ie«s, 
That  rtig«  tad  fear  Bre  one  diseaie; 
Though  that  may  bum,  ftod  tiiu  nuty  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

But  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an  endless  poww 
of  rannbinmg  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings'  and  afiectiolUI 
blend  mote  easily  and  intimately  with  these  ideal  cieationH  than 
with  the  objeetH  of  the  seoBes  ;  the  mind  is  affected  by  thoughts, 
lather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  evente  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanatieisra  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthuHiasm  with  indiiTerence  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  tho  mind  may  be  so 
vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — yet  still  want  something  of 
the  creative,  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  therefore,  they  are  men  of  commajiding  genius. 
While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and  reaUty,  as  it 
were  in  an  intermundium.  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever-varying  form  ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the'satis- 
iying  degree  of  clearness,  dislinctnesB,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  talc  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  Bca,  or  in  walks  of  lock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  shellored  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
desert.  But  alas  !  in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shi^  and  shapes  the  clouds,* 


Of  old  thlngB  all  are  OTer  old. 

Ot  good  thing*  none  are  good  e 

«ough:- 

We-U  «how  that  we  can  help  b 

ifnune 

A  world  of  other  BtDlE 
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The  records  of  biography  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  far  as  we  can  jodge  form  their  own 
works  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to 
have  been  of  cabn  and  tranquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
themselves.  In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  indifierent  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  almoet 
impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
himself.*  Shakspeare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  kno'wn  to 
Pope,t  when  he  asserted,  that  our  great  bard — 

I  too  will  have  my  kiogs,  that  take 

From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 

Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds, 

Obedient  to  my  breath.  W6rdsworth*9  Bob  R<nf.* 

*  [I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.     His  manly  cheer fnlness  is 
pecially  delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.     How  exquisitely  tender  he  is, 
yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbic^ 
drooping  I     The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  ii 
particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer;  but  what  the 
effects  by  a  strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  his 
ture.  •  Tabie  Talk,  IV.  p.  504. 

t  Pope  was  under  the  conunon  error  of  his  age,  an  error  far  from  being  ^ 
sufficiently  exploded  even  at  the  present  day.  It  consists  (as  I  explained  at 
large,  and  proved  in  detail  in  my  public  lectures), f  in  mistaking  for  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed  upoo 
themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  drama  consis- 
tent with  thi>6e,  that  liad  been  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.  The 
circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  it  was  equally  out  of  hU 
power  to  alter,  were  different,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  far 
wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest  Critics  are  too  apt 
to  forget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  consequently,  where  the  ends 
are  different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  so.  We  must  have  ascertained 
what  the  end  is,  before  we  can  determine  what  the  rules  ought   to  lie. 

*  Poetical  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  127. 

\  [See  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  35,  and  generally  the 
fragments  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Shakspeare  collected  in  that  volume. 
— JSii] 
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Sfv.  — f*"'  iraniort*!  ">  ^  own  d««pite;* 

B^^king  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
dotation  of  hU  works  with  that  of  his  pereoual  existence,  Sh&k- 
tpeaie  adds : 

Tonr  Dune  from  benM  immortal  life  dull  have, 
Tho'  I  ODce  goDe  to  all  the  vorld  niiut  die ', 
The  eartli  am  jield  me  but  k  commoo  graTc, 
When  yoD  eotinnbed  in  men's  tyn  thaU  lie. 
Yoar  monDmenl  ahall  be  mj  gentle  Tcne, 
Whieh  eyes  not  yet  crested  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongnes  to  be  yoor  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
Yon  still  sludl  live,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  moat  breathea,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

Soxim  LzzzLf 

I  hare  taken  the  first  that  occurred  ;  but  Shakspearf  s  readinev 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  plena,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  1  did  not  hwitale  to  declare  ray  full  convie- 
tion.  that  the  eonsomnutte  jiidgnieDt  of  Shakspi'are.  nut  only  in  tbi  general  ' 
coDitroctioa,  but  in  all  the  deliuU,o[hiB  dmmas.  impressed  me  vilh  greater 
wonder,  Uian  «vi>n  the  might  of  his  genius,  or  the  di-ptb  of  his  philosophy.' 
The  substance  of  these  leelures  I  hupe  soon  to  publish ;  owl  it  is  but  a  debt 
of  jiatice  to  mvBplf  an.)  ray  friends  to  notice,  that  Ihe  first  course  of  lectures, 
which  differed  from  the  Iillowing  courses  only,  by  occasionally  varying  the 
illuBtrations  of  the  same  thoi^hts,  was  addressed  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
need  not  add.  respectable  audiences  nt  the  Itoyal  Institution,  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  lectures  on  ibc  same  subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist.  to  Augustus. 

t  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  forni,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  bo  muny  stanzas 
vT  fourteen  Unes  each;  and,  like  the  passiim  which  inspired  them,  the  son- 
netiarealwaysthesame,  with  a  variety  of  exprcsfion.—eunlinuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  lonl, — ilialincL  if  you  ll^iteu  to  liim,  as  be  heaves  them 
•igh  after  sigh, 

Tbeee  aotmets,  like  Tlie  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rope  of  Lucrete,  nra 
eharact«riied  by  boundless  fertility,  and  laiwrtHl  oondensatioo  of  tlmuaht, 
with  perfection  of  aweetQeea  in  rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  the  i-sHvutiuls 
in  tlie  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards  liaUt  and  a'OBcii'usnoui  of 
power  teach  more  ease — praeipilandum  liberum  rpiritma.  Tabic  Talk, 
VI.  p.  468,— fit 

'  See  t  tKito  on  preceding  page. 
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Wia  it  the  prond  fall  ioU  of  bis  great  Tens,  aHv' 

Boimd  for  the  praiBe  of  all-too-prwioua  jou,  ^QlF 

TlUkt  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  bruD  inbeuve^  '  ** 

Mw*''"g  their  tomb,  the  womb  vherein  they  ^e«  I 

W«a  it  bis  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  urite 

Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  ) 

So,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Qiving  him  aid,  my  verse  a«toiiisbed. 

He,  nor  that  B&ble  funiliar  gboat. 

Wbicb  nightly  gulls  liim  with  intclligeace. 

As  viotors  of  my  silence  can  not  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  t 

But  when  your  counteuanee  Gll'd  up  his  line, 

Theu  lack'd  1  matter,  Uiat  enfeebled  mine.  S.  lzzzti. 

In  Spensei,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  conatitutionaJly  teuder, 
delicate,  nnd,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  1  had 
almost  said,  eAeminate  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  difTused  over 
all  his  compoailions  "  a  melancholy  grace."  and  have  drawn  lorth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
oowheie  do  uc  find  the  least  trace  of  irritahtlity,  and  still  lesa  of 
quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  Helf-poseessijn,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arisea  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  ; — poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — • 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 
in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  hy  the  party,  for 

■  [In  ilWtralion  of  Milton's  mwnwnimity  of  patience  I  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  Utter  to  I^>nard  Philaras,  (A*  AtMtnioK  : 

"  At  present  every  gpeeies  of  iUuniination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  dorkneBS  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  tlie  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immersed,  seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day.  to  approach  nearer  to 
vhite  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  Lght  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  this  may  perhaps  o8er 
to  your  physician  a  like  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  uialailf 
a*  qnite  incoraUe ;  and  I  oAoi  rdeot,  that  ai  "        ' 
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u  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended  :  and  among 
before  whom  he  strode  so  far  bh  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dia* 
tance  ;  yet  stili  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additifmally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  aeverthelesg 


AgatTut  Heaven's  lumd  or  will,  nor  bote  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  bUII  bore  up  and  eteer'd 
Ri^t  onirard 

From  others  only  do  ^e  derive  oui  knowledge  that  Milton,  la  bii 
latter  day,  had  his  scorneis  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  uu* 
known  to  tu,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  eueraies  of  his 
country.* 

daji  of  darkona  ire  dnticed  to  each  of  xa,  the  darbmg  which  I  esperi- 
«nce,  l«M«ppmaive  than  that  or  the  tomb,  is  owing  to  the  sjngalar  good- 
iwai  of  the  Ddity,  passed  amid  the  purguits  of  literature  aod  the  cheering 
aalutatietu  of  friendihip.  But  if,  aa  ia  writtea,  man  shall  not  lire  bj  bread 
aloce,  but  by  everj  word  that  procccdetli  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  maj- 
Dot  any  me  acquiesce  in  the  privatjun  of  bis  aigbt.  when  Ood  has  so  amply 
faraished  bis  mind  and  bia  conscicDce  with  ryes  t  While  He  so  tenderly 
proridea  for  nie,  wlule  He  eo  gracioualy  leada  me  by  the  band  and  Gondocti 
me  on  the  v»j,  I  wilt,  since  il  ia  big  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repbe  at 
being  blind.  Anil,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  tnay  be  the  event,  1  wish 
you  adieu  with  no  leas  oourage  and  compuaure  than  if  I  bad  the  eye*  of  a 
lyni." 

Weatmioater,  Septeniber  28,  1854. 

Wb«(  a  proof  b  it  of  the  firmueaa  of  Miltoo'e  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driven  inti)  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daugbtera.  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appeara,  their  mother's  unworthy  temper, — without  either  de- 
Totioa  of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — tyranoiied  over  him 
in  his  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  intirm  and  in  all  the  depeudenoe 
which  bliDdneas  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  offer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — beoauae  be  must  "  live  and  die  ait 
Aofliae  mm  P 

See  SymmoDs's  life  ofWItoD,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  bii 
edition  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1826.— S.  C] 

•  [■'InMiltoo'snUDdthere  were  purity  and  piety  abwilute,— an  imagina- 
tion to  which  neiUter  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  encopt  as 
bras  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  wliioh 
helived;  a  keen  bve  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  purjiiita,  found  a 
harbor  in  a  auhlime  liatenii^  to  the  sUll  voice  in  Mb  omi  a\iui.t,  »n&  w'^xna 

VOL.  m.  H 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  literatore,  wjjk. 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  4|BP 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius ; 
though  even  that  afudogon  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
society,  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  ab- 
solute reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himself  Yet  even  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  oflen  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  "What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  humanizing  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  1  have  ei\4eavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 
come in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can 
know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself 

a  love  of  hia  country,  which,  after  a  didappiintiucnt  still  more  deprefisiTe, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  niau  as  n  proUitioncr  of  immortality. 
These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  acconiplii^hed.  By  a  hfe-long 
study,  Milton  had  known — 

— what  was  of  use  to  know. 
What  hest  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  done. 
EUs  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contained  of  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  in  th» 
Paradisa  Lost**    Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  300.— .fiaij 
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Wfl  of  hia  own  proBelytes.  Still,  as  thia  eounterfeit  and  artificial 
putuaaoD  muBt  differ,  even  in  the  penon's  own  feeling*,  fiom  a 
real  senae  of  inwaid  power,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that 
thi«  difference  ahonld  betray  itself  in  suspiciona  and  jealoua  irri- 
tability ?  Even  aa  the  flowery  aod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  oflen  detected  by  its  ahaking  and  trembling. 

Bat,  alaa  !  the  multitude  of  hooka,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  effects 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  auch  aa  are  abundant  to  explain, 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  beat 
gronnded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  aa  fHvoloos, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gowei,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  aimile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeda, 
from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
«Ten  the  rude  syritix  ;  and  from  this  the  couBtructors  alone  could 
ttlicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  auccea- 
iive  poeta.  and  in  part  by  the  more  artifjcinl  state  of  society  and 
■ocial  inten»urse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (for  it 
ii  with  similes,  aa  it  is  with  jeats  at  a  wine  table,  one  ia  aure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  oui  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  faahion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  aomething,  which,  if  not  aenae,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
aa  well.  Perhaps  better  :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
aecurea  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  plethora. 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  preaent  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information  ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu- 
facturing of  poeme.  The  difference  indeed  between  these  and 
the  works  of  geniua  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an  egg- 
abell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  tittle  ex- 
amination works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  peruaed,  not 
only  by  the  masa  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  iirst-rate  abiUty,  till 
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aome  accident  or  chance*  discussion  have  roused  their  attenticB, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  indiTiduala  below 
mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  In  the  course  of  ooe  of  my  Lectures,  I  had  occa^on  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultless  position  .and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  composi- 
tions, particularly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Essays,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring them  with  his  translation  of  Homer,  which,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
rcgajrdingas  the  main  source  of  our  ^Maic2e>-poetic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
the-bye,  u  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  elevates  the  taste 
of  the  public,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analyzed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  .word, 
the  popular  lines. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  Ac 

(Iliad,  R  TiiL) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  ezceUent  article  on 
CSialmers's  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  The  impression  on  the 
audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject^  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  hnve  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged — (so  much 
had  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
whether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense) — that  they  might 
in  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un- 
diminished  admiration,  and  without  once  reflecting,  that 

^aivtf  upiTTpercia — 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently  bright) 
— ^xmveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky  :  while  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  lines. 

Around  her  throne  the  viWd  planets  roily 
And  stars  unnumhei'd  gild  the  glowing  pole^ 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  My  answer  was;  that, 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet 
experienced  the  same  sensations  myself^  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 


'  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
and  may  be  found  in  vol  zl  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  480.  But  it  con- 
tains nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Goleridge*s  remark,  whose  reference  is 
aridently  mistaken. — BdJ] 
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Bensibility  ;  men,  who  being  first  scribblers  from  idleness  and 
ignorajice,  next  become  libellers  from  euvy  and  malevolence, — 
have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful 

newly  couched,  when,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  I  bad  been  in- 
duced to  re-exuninc  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  The  Bard ;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  con- 
sidered as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
either  without  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthufliasm.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  tlmu  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  de- 
light with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess.    Seward  first  traces  Fletcher's  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro'  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapor  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd  s  Calendar, 

The  ram{)aiitlion  hunts  he  fust 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath  ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste. 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death ! 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  intrcxluce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  of 
Achilles'  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star  ;  literally  thus — 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evil  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals."*  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  sunile ;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  I  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  I 

Now  here — (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast)— the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breatlung,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  Ukeness  is  lost, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  effects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  In 
Spenser  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable :  for  the  images  are  at  least 
consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons  by 
this  allegory  of  visualized  puns. 


*  [XafiirpoTaTOf  fitv  69  ktrriy  KOKdv  6S  re  atjfia  r^rvKTatj 
vat  re  ^pei  iroAXdv  irvperdv  deiXoloi  (iporotaiv. 

liiiA  xm.  ^Q,— ^,  ^:\ 
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of  all  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant 
of  mankind.*     But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorn,  envy,  aud  all 
mali^ant  propensities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  sucIb. 
writers  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  oF 
vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  en— 
venonied  feelings.     Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shilling  foundation  it  rests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lit- 
erar)'  detraction  and  moral  slander.     They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marvelfs  phrase,  as  "  synodical  individuals,*'  to  speak 
of  themselves  plttrali  majestatico !     As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  4ike  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged  !     As  if  that, 
which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  If     Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

*  Especially  in  tliis  age  of  personality,  this  age  of  literary  and  pohtical 
gouiping.  when  the  meanest  iuseets  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
superstition,  if  ov\y  the  lirainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  per- 
sonal inuli^^ity  iu  the  tail ; — when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  l>eeonie  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of  contenipt>rary 
characters  named  in  the  patch- work  notes  (which  possess,  however,  the 
comparative  merit  of  bi'ing  more  poetical  than  the  text),  aud  because,  to 
increase  tlie  stimulus,  the  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for 
whispi'rs  an<J  conjectur»»s.  [From  The  Friend,  Essay  V.  On  the  Errors  of 
Party  ^Spirit,  IL  p.  19-2.— S.  C] 

f  If  it  were  worth  Mhile  to  mix  tc^ether,  as  ingredients,  half  the  anec- 
dotes which  I  either  myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from 
men  incapable  cf  intentional  falseluMKl,  concerning  the  characters,  qualifica- 
tions, and  motives  (»f  our  au'Wiymous  critics,  whtwe  decLsions  are  oracles  for 
our  reading  public ;  I  might  safely  borrow  the  words  of  the  apocryphal 
Daniel;  "  O'ive  me  leave,  O  Sovereign  "PrBUC,  and  I  shall  slay  this  dfagom 
without  sword  or  stafT  For  the  compoimd  would  he  as  the  *' pitch,  and/at^ 
and  hair,  ^nhich  Daniel  took',  and  did  sertJift  them  tofjethtr,  and  made  lumps 
therettf;  this  he  put  iu  the  drain's  mouth,  and  so  the  dragon  ImrU  in  nm- 
der;  and  Daniel  said,  Lo,  these  are  the  Qoims  ye  worship. 
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genius) — ^tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  desire  to 
appear  men  of  genius  ;  but  still  more  efiectively  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mere  counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  arc  men  of  genius ;  and  in  part  from 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, made  by  the  public  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
property  ; — I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its  products 
as  characteristic  of  genius. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public 
by  our  ribbon- weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china- 
manufacturers  ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  genus  irritabile  would  be  foimd  to  include  many 
other  species  besides  that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere 
shadow-fights  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  oven  if  this  were  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  be 
compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when  too  he 
has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undis- 
tracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  sup- 
ports and  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — ^is  the  charac- 
ter and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  intellectual 
pleasure,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?  Sensibility  indeed,  both  quick 
and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed 
a  component  part,  of  genius.  But  it  is  not  less  an  essential  mark 
of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other  cause 
more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ;  for  this  plain 
xieason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  inotsl  \u  vYie  \^Lell'w^.^^ 
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in  which  the  pireeeiit  is  still  constituted  hy  the  future  or  the  past; 
and  hecause  his  feelings  have  heen  habitually  associated  witla 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  oT 
which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
And  yet,  should  he  perchance  have  occasion  to  repel  some  fkls& 
charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  for  the  effects  of 
peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to  himself* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  firom  the  less  suspicious 
test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
literary  testiness  or  jealousy ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the 
imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words,  if  I  added) — a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that  the  original 
sin  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifference  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ;  that  praise 
and  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  and  less  desirable,  except 
as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay  that  it  is  difficult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  con- 
siderations must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  believe 
or  fancy,  that  the  quatUum  of  intellectual  power  bestowed  on  me 
by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habit 
of  my  feelings ;  or  that  it  needed  any  other  parents  or  fosterers 

*  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  deception,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  fiict,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  mutual  counter- 
action and  neutralization,  that  the  whole  truth  arises,  as  a  teriium  aliquid 
di£Eerent  from  either.    Thus  in  Dryden  s  famous  line 

Oreat  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied. 

No^  if  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  compoDents 
of  geoiuB,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbalanced,  it  might  be  fairly 
described  as  exposing  the  individual  to  a  greater  chance  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  but  then  a  more  than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  usual 
power  of  passing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a  compo- 
nent equally  essential ;  and  in  the  due  modification  of  each  by  the  other  the 
genius  itself  consists ;  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  lair  to  describe  the  earth, 
at  in  imminent  danger  of  ezorbitating.  or  of  falling  into  the  sun,  according 
as  the  assertor  of  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either  to  the  projectile 
<Hr  to  the  attractive  force  exclusively. 
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than  constitutional  indolence,  ajErgravated  into  lan^or  by  iU- 
health  ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of  procrastination ; 
the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
verse on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  ourselves :  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  on  my  faults 
or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils 
comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literar}'  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap- 
pier stars.  I  can  not  afford  it.  But  so  far  from  condenming 
those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable 
to  his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossness  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting  as  that  of  poetry :  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
satisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sotmd  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  is, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempted 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  pursuit, 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  if  only  w^e  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of 
self-defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas !  by 
i^ofiil  experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivion.  The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into 
life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more 
Xo  plume  the  shafls  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
tinproToked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

Sic  voSy  non  vcibis,  mdiificatiSy  apes  .'• 

*  ["He  was  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  ana  etiU eoUocift^^^ 
annfok,  in  whatever  direotioo  he  pressed  forward,  yoi  liVSL  Vk^  u^  ia 

2* 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   author's  OBLIGATIOXS    TO    CRITICS,    AXD    THE     PROBABLE    OC- 
CASION  PRINCIPLES    OF     MODERN     CRITICISM MR.    80UTHET'» 

WORKS   AND   CIURACTER. 

To  anonj-mous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  uewB-joumal& 
of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  & 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works— 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*) — 

much  more  tlian  ho  could  keep  tc^ether,  that  those  who  followed  him 
gleaned  mure  from  bis  ountiDual  droppings  than  he  himself  brought  home; 
— nay,  made  stately  coni-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was  still 
seen  only  with  his  armful  of  newly-eut  sheaves."  Works,  IV.  p.  12. — E<L] 

*  For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating  libraries,  I  dare  not  cccupli- 
ment  their  pass-time,  or  rather  kiU-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  Call  it 
rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  laziness,  and  a  little  mawkish  sensi- 
bility ;  while  the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab  ex- 
tra by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obecura  manuhctured  at  the  printiug-ofliee, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  Tiorreuuess  of  a  hundred  other  brains 
afflicted  with  the  saiue  tranct>  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species  of  amusement, 
—{if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  muti^  who  were  never  in  their 
company,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
bent) — from  the  genwty  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characteriaed 
by  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensities 
of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacancy.  In 
addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (by  whi^  last  I 
mean  neither  rhythm  dot  metre)  this  ^miw  oompriseB  at  its  ^ieeiti. 
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can  not  but  be  familiar  witli  the  name,  without  distinctly  lenMm- 
bering  whether  it  was  introduced  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And 
this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (as  1  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing 
periodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averroes**  catalogue 
of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memorv.f     But  where 

m 

this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect, 
that  there  must  be  something  more  than  usually  strong  and  ex- 
tensive in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  mei^ 
ciless  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  Without  any  feeling 
of  anger  therefore — (for  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  pretext) — ^I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  oi 
surprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
class  of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  before  the 
judgmentHseat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after  year,  quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 
periodicals  of  still  quicker  revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal'') — 
have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  draped 
forth  by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly  can 
not  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to 
feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  were  so 

ing,  swinging,  or  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate ;  spitting  over  a  bridge;  smok- 
ing; snufiT-taking ;  Ute-d-Ule  quarrels  after  dinner  between  husband  and 
wife ;  cxmning  word  by  word  all  the  advertisements  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  public  hoosc  on  a  rainy  day,  dL'c.  <S:c.  <&c. 

•  [The  true  polyonomous  appellative  of  Averroes  was  Abul  Walid  Mo- 
hammed £bn  Achmed  £bo  Mohammed  £bu  Rascbid.  He  was  born  at  Cor- 
doTA  about  1150,  and  died  in  Morocco  in  1206  or  1207.— ^dl] 

\  Eiz.gr.  PediettioM  e  capUlis  excerpto6  in  arenam  jacere  ineorttusas; 
eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  clouds,  and  {in  genprc)  on  movable 
things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding  among  a  multitude  of  camels ;  fre<}uent 
laughter ;  listening  to  a  series  of  jests  and  liumorous  anecdotes, — bb  when 
(■o  to  modemixe  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  man^s  droll  story  of  an 
Irishman  inevitably  occasions  another's  droll  story  of  a  Scotchman,  which 
•gain,  by  the  same  sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some  etourderie 
of  a  Welshman,  and  that  again  to  some  sly  hit  of  a  Torkshireman ; — the 
habit  of  reading  tombstones  in  church-yards,  Ac.  By-the-bye,  this  cata- 
kgne,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  a  sound  psychologi- 
cal sommentarj. 
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before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have  had  little  other  ae- 
quaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
disposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictionf 
fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  rather 
than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  grounds  com- 
mon to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — ^verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad ! 

Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  limited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement 
My  different  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at 
different  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
phed  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity; 

*  ["  Mr.  Coleridge's  courses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  were  numerous,  but  the  Editor  is  uuaUe  to  reo(M*d 
them  aocuratclj.  They  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philosophical  Society.  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  London.  The  sub- 
jects were  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama  generally,  particularly  plays  of 
ShakspcAre,  the  history  of  English  and  lulian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  Women,  connection  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  educa- 
tion and  improrement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  wliich  the  Editor 
ean  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  contributioiis 
to  the  newspapers  mentioDed  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  llr. 
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Ao  oatf  ooeaaions  on  which  I  amid  ofend  uy  member  of  tha  n- 
pablic  of  letten.  With  one  solitary  exception  ua  which  my  wofdi 
were  fint  miart&ted  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  indindiiai, 
I  could  never  leant  that  I  had  excited  the  displeasare  of  any 
■mong  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  coune  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic  merita 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  diSereut  sru  ;*  fiist.  frooi 
Chancer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dryden  incluHTely  to  Thomson ; 
and  thiid,  from  Gowper  to  the  present  day  ;  1  changed  my  plan, 
and  coniiucd  my  diaquigition  to  the  fbnner  two  periods,  that  1 
might  fhniiih  no  possibte  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  miscMi- 
atrue,  or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
■tamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  as  current 
coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  hy  ardent  minds  u  robbeiiea 
of  the  deeerving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Macbiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hume, 
Condillae,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscnous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his 
own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
Ilia  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  which  could  he  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reaMus  and  feelings,  with 
their  requisite  limits  and  modi  licat  ions  ;  not  in  irrecoverable  con- 
vetBation,  where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besides  I  well  know,  and, 
I  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and  injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
<€  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  arc  the  natural  reward  of 
Pitt  ID  the  Horning  Poet  \a  1800,  and  th«  Series  of  Letters  an  the  Spanish 
War  io  the  Courier  in  1809.  What  the  Author  ajt  as  to  these  exertion* 
.  eoostitutillg  hia  whole  publicity,  must  not  be  takea  too  atrictly ;  fi>r  betide* 
lie  Friend,  the  Remorae,  Clu-iitabel  and  bis  other  Foetoi  publithed  before 
the  dat«  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  liod  made  his  name  well  kaon-a  lung 
before  by  hii  courses  of  Lectures  at  Brietol  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Qirlstiouitj,  Slarerj,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed. 

*  ["Hub  alloda  to  the  Lectufes  at  the  London  Philasopliical  SocietY, 
vUdt  began  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1811.— £d.^ 
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authors  without  feeling  or  genius.     Sint  unicuique  sua  prtt' 
mia. 

How  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  am  I  to  ac* 
coimt  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  whicli. 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?     The  solution  seems  to  b^ 
this  : — /  teas  in  luibits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wordsicorth  anC- 
Mr.  Soutlu^y!     This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  removal 
the  difficulty.     Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
old  adage,  noscitur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray  ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  tJhem  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
*  general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc*  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  arc  extant,  and 
majr  be  easily  referred  to  :— careless  lines,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  diiierent  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilection 
for  the  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who,  with  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object- 
ed by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  duinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  Dc  Oratoribus,  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Strada*s  Prolusions ;  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  writers, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warton  than  with 

•  [The  joint  volume  appeared  in  1795.  Bion  was  Southey,  Moechns,  Lov- 
eU.  It  uontaineti  *'  the  Retrospect,"  in  its  original  form.  Joan  of  Arc  ap- 
peared in  1796— the  "  two  volumes**  in  1797— both  published  by  Mr.  Cottle. 
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Dr.  Johiuwn.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny,  that  at  all  timei  Mr. 
Southey  was  of  the  wme  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney"  in  pre- 
ferring  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  huinbleat  style  of  poetiy  to 
twenty  iodifierent  poems  th&t  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  tunce  then,  been  characterized, 
Bach  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a  more  Hustaiued 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
but  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  be 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  truit  that 
an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
ings, name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pam- 
phlets and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  yean,  may  be  an 
Moompaniment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after- 
timea  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  aa  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calnm- 
niate.  And  such  readers  will  become  in  al!  probability  mora 
UtimeroUH,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  difl'usion  of  literature 
>haU  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petulance  and  presiunption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gions oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  tbey  next  became  veneris 
ble  preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  tbe  rank  of  instnictive 
biends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  cIhwm*  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
alnde  the  decision  "of  him  that  roads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  ailer  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  trace<l,  in  the  relati'm 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towanis  their  rmH- 
ers.  From  the  loHy  address  of  Bacon  :  "these  are  lh<  moiila- 
tiona  of  Francis  of  Verulam,  which  that  povleiily  ihrxitd  !«;  yin- 
sessed  of,  he  deemed  their  interest  :"t  or  fi<>in  4t}Au:a,iwnt  Ui 

'  ["  I  neTOT  beard  the  old  fufu;  *f  P^rde  ml  Itvii^^Ut  t(i*t  I  li/;ul 
not  my  beu-t  ntored  ii»r«  than  with  s  Iruititirt'     fjr/tnet  i,f  /Vt''  - 

mMilml,  quoM  viweiUUiii*  *t  pttttrU  kMom  Jitri.  if,*mn  tMrr>.»H  unUvkt 
Bor.  Org.— £X] 
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Monarch  or  Pontifi)  in  which  the  honor  given  was  aflserted  in 
equipoise  to  the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


-'fX*  ujJ/jol- 


-ci  &  d?.?.oi  fieyxi/Mi :  to  &  laxarov  Kopv- 

Trdrrraive  nopaiov. 
elij  ai  re  rirov 
vy»6  Xpovov  JtaTeiv,  i/ie 
re  Tooaude  viKoi^poig 
6fii?.eiVf  iTpo^vTov  ao^igv  Koff  'E?^ 
-Aai'Cf  £0VTa  ravra.  Oltjcp.  Od.  1. 

there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  hy  their  very  num- 
hers,  addressed  themselves  to  ''leartied  readers  ;''  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  ''candid  reader  ;"  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  the 
Town  !  And  now,  Anally,  all  men  heing  supposed  ahle  to  read, 
and  all  readers  ahle  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Puhlic,  shaped 
into  personal  unity  hy  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas  !  as  in  other  de^ 
pot  isms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifications 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  firA  pro- 
pitiated by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at- 
tempts, she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  de- 
liver my  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  influence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick ; 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  unique ;  not  only  because  I  know  no  work  of 
the  kind  in  our  laoi^uage  (if  we  except  a  few  chapters  of  the  old  tranBlatien 
of  Froiaaart) — none,  which  uniting  the  charms  of  romance  and  history,  keeps 
the  imagination  so  ooostantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet  leaves  so  mndi  for  aftor- 
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iouthcy  hu  given  abundAnt  proof,  se  eogifare  guam  sit  magHum 
tare  aliquid  in  manus  kominum:  iiec  penttadere  siti  posse, 
non  srrpc  tractatidum  quod  placere  et  semper  el  omnibus  cupitU.* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  1  conceiTe,  that  Mt.  Southey  wa«  quite 
unable  to  comprehend,  wbeiein  could  comust  the  ciune  or  mis- 
chief of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems ;  or  to  speak 
more  geoerolly,  compoeitioni  which  would  be  enjoyed  oi  paeaed 
over,  according  as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chanca 
to  be  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
ige  pcritura  parcere  charUe  is  emphatically  an  unreasonable  de- 
sand.  The  merest  triAe  ho  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticismB  on  it, 
vbich  proved  no  more  than  that  the  critic  waa  not  one  of  those, 
i>r  whom  the  trifle  was  written  ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta- 
ioru  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  pubUc — as  if  the  passive  page 
fa  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
istaittly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
uity,  so  as  to  flutter  and  bu^  in  the  car  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
anoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  pcrsonajre.  But  what  gives  an 
dditional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  the^  lamentations  is 
le  curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the  critic  should 
od  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthless, 
e  ia  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review  ;  by  which,  on 
is  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
■  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
hose  of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
eot  instances,  as  teu  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
hSit  surpasses  the  vileucM  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
winter — (not  by  characteristic  defects  ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
hese  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties  ;  but) — by  acci- 
lental  failnres  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
ending  it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  inslructire  part,  of  crili- 
'.iam.  Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  exjircnion,  grace,  and 
grouping  of  Ratfael's  Jigures;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  kiiittiug- 
tccdles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees  iu  his  back- 

'eflecticm  :  but  likewiM,  ind  (jiiefly,  bMsuse  it  ja  ■  •Minpi latino,  nbi'Ji.  ia 
Um  Tariiius  eicvUcncics  uf  translalicio,  wlectiiin.  anil  arruii>i>iiK-[it.  r<:'i'iir»l 
•adproTwgriiiter  geniuj  in  thu  mmpiltt,  n*  liviug  ia  lb*  pr-^vni  rial'- i.t 
Miuty,  than  in  the  origiaal  iiimpours. 

*  [Aeeoauaodatad  from  Flinj  tiia  joanger.    L  tE  E|x  17. — Bd.^ 
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grounds  ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots  I     A 
mit  that  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  witho 
merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  by  reprinting 
length  the  two  poems  on  the  University  Carrier  !      Ab  a 
specimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 


i( 


A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon ;" 


and  as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  lite 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !     In  order  to  justif] 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  th 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and 
sages  in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  wit 
far  other  motives  ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their  decisions  by 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
firom  the  nature  of  man  ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  shoiild 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  information.  But  he,  who 
points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  announce  with 

JfiTc  ipsi  novimus  esse  ntAt'/,* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  diflerent  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri-syllable 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  Swifl  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 

*  [The  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Soathey  to  his  Minor  Fbona— JUL] 
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a.T2th(»r.     But  I  .ii.i  i:  ^    ~  .   -         •     -  .. 

j  iklirinent.  th».— .'  r-.-.-'-i"    .• 
•  1  iisiiiii^li  his  Kii.-v  ..-  ■    • 

J"i:u!  Mr.  S»;itt...y  -.i,-""-'  "*"   ■  -    

f*!  jiurtial  irilvr..-*!   ir  :.--       ..--:- 

A.A'onUl  havf  a::-.':   "     _.-    _  i       "•     .   j         •  - 

merely  or  prii.  ".^'i-.y  i-  ■  -  ~  :^    ■.-■--_." 
ZAH  ovidt'iKv*  •:':.■..    r'      '    *..    ... 
imvcT  <lif"!a*v'i  .1  ....    "  ■     ."■---      -" 

1  liJiVf  ill  .: J  :.-"     .-._•--- 

<Jiitv  ot"  ''"iiiri-"    _"  "^    ■        •    ::-     ..  -     •  - 

t  lie  ahii?«^a!:  i  ...  -■_*_-.     -  .  *  ..•  • 
Vii.-*  L'arlv  \v  i::.  :    _.-  .-   — -    ...... 

Taken  shai;.-r  "     *•.-__—  ---    v -•    -• 

their  abii-'i^  ;l  :.  •  .' .  .-..     ■    :.       • --.  -  ■  - 

Ijiit  oil  the  vir-'v  i^. .   -t   .-         .  • 

secrond  tn  li'^'  r..i;-   t  ■:----. .    :  •     -  . 

and  \vh»?n  I  rrri."-    :  ..    l-  .   .         .       -         -- 

of  his  corn jfc-?.".  :.-   s.:-       -  -v 

on  subieoi*  ..i   :--r:     •     .  -  -  - 

particular  w-;r.> — '.        -:.■.. 

Veved  K-  in  ;r-   .:.'  -    i      : 

Bources,  With  V      .■■       .--...        -,     . 

lively  aii«i  j-. .j.-i.*      --   - 

110  one.  ill  ?'r.  r    ^ 

xiiu^'h  wit  ;  **.:..■_■-        ..  •    - 

rsiucv.     Hi"?  i-r-^r  .-  L  '.  .        .   - .  :' 

1  n  jr»oetry  h>.*  :.  ■.-   i"--.. .  -.    .       •      •      - 

known  Ix'K.rr   i :.:.--  -i.    i  .-  . 

hijrheKt  Ivnc — ..-    v  -     •    ■    v    -  .-         .       - 
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standinof,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  brilliance 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery) — 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
Madoc  to  his  Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  ho  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  1  conclude  ?  No  !  The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  encomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men,  who  de- 
serve a  higher  record ;  men  wiXh  whose  characters  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
made  acquainted  :  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censure, 
and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with- 
out oflence  to  the  courtesies  of  humanity  ;  and  while  the  eulogist, 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  liatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr.  !iH)uthey  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination  :  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey's  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gif\s  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  characteristic 
defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  oiur  public  schools 
and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  onii- 
nar}'  praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence  into  'I'irtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.  That 
scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  first  controversial  WTitings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove  ;*  this  will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow- 

*  [Ad  me  quod  atiinet^  te  teitor,  Deus,  mentis  intima  cogitationumqiu  om- 
nium indagator.  me  nulliu*  rei  {guanquam  hoc  apud  me  secpius  et,  q^iam 
maxime  potui^  serio  qnasivi^  et  recesnu  uita  omnett  excH*»i,)  rnt/Iius  vel  reeau 
ftel  olim  comtniisi  mi  hi  met  con*aum  esse,  cujttt  atrocitas  hane  mihiprtB  caierU 
eclamitatem  creare,  aut  accertisu  merito  potuerit. — Det  Sec 

2\t  tnUieM  earn  earn  viim  mem  €t  apmd  mt  conadentiaM,  et  apud  bomoB  as- 
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collegian*,  and  his  matmer  Di«nd«.  vi-J;  i  tnKSaeBnt  jsrrocrant^ 
to  the  indmaev  of  tfaeir  knowicdsv.  bear  wi^aeae  tc  u  m_=  rea- 
lized in  the  life  of  Bobert  ^ionthcy.  Bm  «il  nx.-n  gr^V-ry  v 
those,  who  by  biography  vt  by  ifaeir  en  tipeiMBee  art  f*t--"-.«r 
with  the  feneral  habiu  of  geniof.  viil  appear  ihe  poct't  cav^ 
leea  indiutnr  and  penereiauee  in  hi*  jMiiKaif :  ilie  wcr'^LrnM* 
and  dignity  of  tboee  pnmiits  :  hi$  eenenw*  rnHnymT  u:-  *.»»  rt 
tranaitoiy  iaterest,  or  such  aa  Am  eenitu  alone  conld  make  cun- 
wise ;  and  that  haring  tbo!  more  than  ^ti^fd  the  elahat  <i  aS- 
fectioa  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  hare  niace  fc>r  hiiEw-I:  cine 
and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  Tanoa»  d-nrtmmta. 
than  almoat  any  other  writer  ha«  done,  though  empicyeii  wacCiy 
□n  Bubjectfl  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  B3;  if  Sc'Sifaer  p<»- 
sesies,  and  is  not  poaes«ed  by.  his  eminf.  cTvn  <ic>  i=  be  roa^^cT 
even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  hif 
daily  labors,  which  would  be  deecDed  laVe  is  the  m<«i  merhanical 
punuilB,  and  might  be  enried  by  the  mere  man  of  bafinesi. 
loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  disnined  fimp'iicity  of  his 
msnnen.  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cbeerfilncK  ot  his  •piril». 
Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  alway;  at  leisure.  Xo 
lesi  punctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  high- 
eit  duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  roiall  pains  and  disconifbrti 
which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  often  become  formidable  oletacles  both  to  happiness  and' 
Utility  ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
iospires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  aiound  him  or  conncted 
with  him,  which  perfect  coDsistency,  and  (if  snch  a  word  might 
be  framed)  absolute  rdiability.,  equally  in  small  as  in  great  con- 
cerns, can  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  Millened 
v^thout  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
ie'w  men  who  so  well  deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient 
a.l;tribute8  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  Uke^  virtue,  in 
IS  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
OT-  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  which 
could  not  act  otherwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mas- 

iXamafionoii,  lam  et»t  el  pritterita  Jidueiam  it  rHiqna  ipem  bonam.  ul  rtihU 
'"tjatdire  wu,  ant  atttemrt  ponit.  quo  minutJlagUia  lua.  n  ptrgii  lattatrt, 
dion  liberiui  adhttetl  ditigmtiui  ptruguar. — Dcf.  oont.  Alei.  Murum. — Ed.] 

*  [ ii>movit1iilitiiliiliimui,ttpar  omnia  ingenio  DiU  quam  hominiliui 

ffw,  gai  nwtqvam  ncU/ecU,  ulfaeat  ndentur,  *td  juia  aHUr/tetn 

MM  m,uru,-yia.  PrtwB.  n  8fi.— ja.] 
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ter,  friend,  he  moves  with  firm,  yet  lieht  steps,  atike  unosteaU- 
tiouB.  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  mad« 
his  talents  sul»ervient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  uf  public 
virtue,  and  domestic  piety  :  his  cautie  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  Tcli^n  and  of  Uberly,  of  national  independence  and  of  na- 
tional ilhuniuation.  When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poet  only, 
that  will  Biipply  them  with  the  scanty  materials  for  the  latter. 
They  will  likewise  not  Ittll  to  record,  that  as  no  msn  was  ever  a 
more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  hoaoren 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education, 
qnacks  in  pohtics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only  ene- 


*  It  ii  not  ea»j  to  estimate  the  effects  vhich  the  euunpU  of  a  joung  »i»n 
w  highly  dii<tiiiguish«d  for  strict  purity  of  diipoeilion  and  conduct,  a*  (at 
intelleetual  poirer  and  litcrarj  Bcquiremonti<.  may  prodnev  ou  thoae  of  th« 
nine  age  with  himself,  espeeinllv  on  those  uf  simiUir  pursuits  uid  cog^enul 
minds.  For  muiT  years,  mj  opportunities  of  iDtrrc«urst>  vith  Hr.  South^ 
have  been  ru-e.  and  at  Ion;;  iulervals ;  but  I  dwell  with  uoahoted  pleasure 
00  the  strong  and  suddeu.  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  iiifluonce.  a-liieh  my  moral 
bnag  underwent  on  my  acquaiutance  wilii  liim  at  Oxforrl.  whither  I  fc«i) 
gone  at  the  coninienrenirut  of  our  Cambridge  vacaliiin  ou  a  visit  to  ao  old 
•choi.l-fellow.*  Not  indeed  ou  my  moral-or  religious  prineiples,  tor  tber 
hiul  never  heea  eoDt>niinal«d ;  but  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  datr  and 
diRoity  of  makiug  my  aeliuDs  aocurd  willi  tho«e  prineijiles,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  The  irregularities  only  not  uuiversal  uiiong  the  youi^  mtn  of 
my  staniling.  irhich  I  always  luiew  lo  be  wroug.  I  then  learned  to  feel  u 
degrading:  learned  tn  kocAr  that  an  opposite  couducl.  wbidi  wsa  at  that 
time  considered  In'  us  ai>  the  easy  virtue  of  eold  and  selfish  prudence,  might 
originate  in  the  niil)lest  emotions,  in  views  the  nwst  disint^rraled  and  imafi- 
native.  It  it  not.  however,  from  gruterul  recoUectitms  ouly.  that  1  have 
been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these  my  deliberate  seotimeDls  ud  record ;  but 
in  some  sense  as  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  man,  whose  uame  has  been  so  ollen 
cunoeeted  with  mint  Sir  evil  to  wliiih  he  is  n  stranger.  As  a  speeimea  I 
subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  The  Boauties  of  the  Aoti-jaeobin.  in  which  hav- 
ing previously  informed  the  public  tliat  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cam- 
bridge for  preaching  Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  ia  de- 
fence of  Cliristlauity,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  pneelytes  of  Frrath 
plii-(or  to  speak  more  truly,  psI-J-losophy.  (he  writer  coDcludes  with  tbess 
word?:  -since  this  time  he  has  lel>  his  native  country,  commenced  ciluHa 
of  the  world.  Itft  hit  poor  children  fathering,  and  hit  iri/r  ckilituit.     Ex  hk 

■  [  Mr.  Coleridge  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Souths;,  then  an  m- 
der^ntdnate  at  Bnliol  College,  in  June,  179*.— £1.] 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE  I.TIIIC1I.  BALUIDS  ^TTH   THE   PREFACE — ME.  WORDSWOSTH'b 

EAKLIEB    POEMS ON    FANCT    USD  DfAGL'tATION THE  INTESTIOA* 

TIOK  OF  THE    DISTINCTIO.'*  IMPOETA>T  TO   THE  TtSE   ARTS. 

I  HATE  w&ndered  far  from  the  object  io  view,  but  as  I  &iicied 
to  mjteli  reoden  who  would  respect  the  feehnga  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  ro&d  ;  bo  I  diLTe  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
-will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  my  purpose,  if  I  hare  proved,  that  Ui.  Southey's  wri- 

duc«  hiifrienib,  L*VB  and  SoctHrr.'"  With  severest  truth  it  nmy  be  u- 
wrted,  that  It  would  Dot  be  easy  to  B«1ect  Ivo  mi-u  more  exemplary  in  their 
domeatic  affectiooB  thao  thoae  trhoie  nameH  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
ai  in  the  aame  rank  of  morals  vith  a  denouuced  infidel  and  fi^tive,  who 
bad  IcA  hii  MldrfD/aihfTltiii,and  hii  wife  deititjitt !  Is  it  surprieing.  that 
many  good  men  remBined  longer  than  perhaps  thej  otherviM  would  have 
doDC  adrerie  to  a  party,  which  euwuraged  aad  openly  rewarded  the  nutbon 
of  ludi  atrodoui  calumnies  t  Qnalia  tt,  ntiicio  ;  trd  per  qtuittagit,  tcio  tt 
inltB. 

*  [Of  tbis  now  harodess  iojintiee  Mr.  Tolfourd  spealcs  as  follows,  in  his 
intcreiting  sketeh  of  the  lite,  aeeompanying  the  delightful  Letters  of  Charlei 
Umb.  "  It  was  surely  rather  too  much,  even  for  parlinans,  when  iienoun- 
orig  their  politieal  opponeaU," — (in  the  poem  of  the  'Kew  Murnlily'  pub 
liibed  in  the  '  Anti-Jaeohan,') — "as  meu  who  "dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtue  threw.'  thus  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  most  eiemplarj  char- 
Wer — me  of  an  almost  puritanionl  einrtncBi  of  demeanor  and  eonduol — 
udthantber  perserering  in  a  life  of  noble  Belf-saorifiw,  chequered  .mlj  bj 
^»  fndllie*  of  a  swset  nature,  which  eudeared  him  even  to  those  who  vere 
not  adoutted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appretiale  the  touchiug  example 
"tluiHTerer  Tirtues."     Vol  i  p.  120. 

Thit  panage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti- 
«*n  of  1198,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  father's 
™<d,  Mr.  Iamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  rpRards  Ihe 
"^  ia  which  it  speaiks  of  Mr.  Southey  (my  revered  uncle),  that  his 
P^tj,-*  pnreuess  of  heart  and  spirit  fur  beyond  any  that,  mere  (iwiiji- 
^of  dsneaiuir  and  oondnct  could  evidenco  or  expresa, — waa  uUerVj  lit 
"Wd, Mlawtit  Menu  wiOi pun'taniun,  either  in  o^uod  «  iti  »'pxi\. 
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tings  no  more   than  my  own  furnislicd  the  original  ooc&sioo  t 
this  Hrtion  of  a  new  school  ol'  poeiry,  and  u>  itie  clamors  a 
its  Bupposcd  tbuiidL'rs  and  prosclytea. 

Ab  little  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  WonlswoTth's  Lyrical  I 
■were  in  thcinselvcg  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two  ■* 
volumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  ond  repeated  examination  of 
these  continns  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  the  crilician 
on  this  work.  1  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  np,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  j>oeniH  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  iDtermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utleis  in  his 
own  person  and  character  ;  with  the  proviso,  that  theee  poenu 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  anthor's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  hod  Iiis  atteutioa 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actn- 
ally  hapjiened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  Una  and 
passages  which  might  have  olTended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  iueijualitiea,  and  attributed  to  in- 
attention, not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  buaine* 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  mi^ht  there- 
fore be  expected  tii  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  Uttic  poetry,  are  meat 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  moat  distant  fino 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

•  [See  anit,  aale,  p.  M4.— ifti] 

Mav  we  not  say  Ihut  the  d<^'|irAl  uid  iuo#l  perviujing  paritj  ii  pr«cluiiv* 
ni  pttrilani'ia  I  Ori  tliii  poini  be  mij^bt  bo  fiirarablj  ouat raited  iritb  Onr- 
p«r.  Be  Ti'11  as  bonorably  iviupBrt^  tu  him  ia  moral  «lrictji«H.  and  perti^ 
raiw^  almve  Liui  uu  tbr  BOiro  of  Ibat  deeper  purity  vbich  is  a  ■■tu« 
rather  thuD  a  prinviplr. 

Of  Mr,  LjimbV  i-baracli-T  in  tbis  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  d*- 
teripliin  «lii?h  has  been  preserved  iu  the  speeioieo;  of  bU  lUde  Talk  It 
was  of  Cluirlee  l^mb  that  he  said. ''  Nulliing  ever  left,  a  stain  on  that  gentle 
creature!  miuJ.  vbieU  lookei)  upm  the  def{raded  mea  and  thioga  arouMl 
him  like  niuaisbine  on  a  dungliill,  wliich  abines  sad  takes  no  poUotioit.  AH 
thiagi  are  BhAduve  tu  him.  except  Ibcne  wbii'b  move  bis  affectioDS." 

Some  further  acoount  of  llr.  I^mb  will  be  fonnd  ui  the  hiitgraphiral  wa^ 
fiaaait  at  11m  end  of  the  voluma^ — 8.  0. 
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Others  more  catholic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be 
most  pleased  when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  them- 
selves with  deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  his  style  and  subject.     Not  a  few, 
perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near 
Tintem  Abbey,  on  revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tree  Seat,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been 
gradually  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the 
Hart-leap  WeU,  and  whatever  other  poems  in  that  collection  may 
be  described  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  those  written  in 
the  highest  and  those  in  the  humblest  style ;  as  for  instance  be- 
tween  the   Tintem  Abbey,  and  The   Thorn,  or  Simon   Lee.* 
Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
unreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
that  are,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned ; 
yet  even  from  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the 
publication  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural 
tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  author's 
genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,t  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings 
have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  in 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least 
comparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  as 
intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  deliberation.  Thus 
the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 
wind  and  fuel  Xo  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

*  [The  poems  here  mentioned  are  now  found  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Hr  Wordsworth's  Works  as  follows :  II.  p.  161.  V.  p.  'Z—p.  282.  IL  p. 
10«.    I  p.  109.    XL  p.  141— p.  124.    V.  p.  17.— -Eil] 

t  [This  Preface,  publShed  in  1800,  is  now  printed  H.  p.  ^0^.— Ed."\ 
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poet.  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predis- 
poses the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author  pos- 
sessed both  geniue  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  felt  rcry  positive, 
— but  yet  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  the 
right,  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong  ;  an  unquiet  Btat«  of 
mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  occanan  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  pervcrscncss  of  the  rnan,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fair  is  fuul,  snd  foul  is  [sir ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  without 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

*  Id  opinions  of  long  oiDtiDiuuice,  aod  id  wbicli  ir«  hare  never  befon 
beoi  molested  by  a  smgle  duubl,  to  be  suddenly  convinced  of  aa  error,  ii 
•Imoet  like  being  convioced  of  s  fault.  There  is  n  state  of  mind,  irliidi  is 
the  direct  cnttthetia  of  tbat,  which  tabes  place  irhen  ve  nioke  a  bull,  ^ko 
bull  mainly  cunsisls  in  the  brining  together  tsM  incompatible  tbooglit^ 
with  the  seiuatiun.  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  oonnectioiL  Tba  prreho- 
logical  condition,  or  that  vhich  oonstitutes  the  poesitNlity,  of  this  stat^ 
being  gucb  dispropor  I  innate  vividness  of  two  distant  thoughts,  as  ez- 
Unguishea  or  obscures  the  eonsciousaess  of  tbe  intermediate  tmagea  or  coo- 
oeptions,  or  wholly  abetracti  the  attention  from  them.  Thue  in  the  welt 
known  bull.  "  /  vol  a  fine  chili  bit  tluif  changtd  me  "  the  first  Gonccptia 
«Kpresaed  in  the  word  "  /,"  is  that  of  personal  idsitity — Eyo  contemplaiu: 
the  second  eipreued  in  the  word  "  me,"  is  the  vianal  image  or  object  by 
iriiieh  the  mind  representa  to  itself  itj  past  oooditian,  or  rather,  its  per- 
ianal identity  under  tbe  form  io  which  it  imagined  itself  previously  to  hart 
•xial«d, — Ego  eontemplatta.  Sov  the  change  of  one  viauol  image  Ibr 
another  involves  in  itself  oo  absurdity,  snd  beiyimes  absurd  only  bj  its  im- 
mediate Juxtaposition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possihla  by 
(he  whole  attentioo  being  successively  absorbe<l  io  each  singly,  so  aa  not  to 
DCAioe  the  interjacent  notion,  ehanged.  which  by  its  iDCoogmity  with  tba 
first  thought,  /,  constitutes  the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  process  ia  boli- 
tated  by  tbe  circumstance  of  tbe  words  /.  and  mr,  being  sometimes  equiva- 
lent, and  sometunes  having  a  distinct  meAning;  sometimes,  namely,  aigm- 
^'iog  the  act  of  self-oonsciousness.  sometimes  tbe  exteroal  image  in  and  by 
which  the  mind  reprcsenti  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  iU 
individuality.  Now  suppose  the  direct  cuotrary  state,  and  you  will  have  a 
distinct  senSe  of  tbe  conoeetiun  between  two  conceptions,  without  that  sen- 
sation of  such  conoectiou  which  is  supplied  by  habit.  The  man  feels  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  bis  bead,  though  be  can  not  but  see  that  be  is  truly 
standing  on  his  feet  This,  as  a  painful  sensatioo.  will  of  oonrse  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it ;  even  as  persons, 
who  ha*e  been  bj  painful  means  restored  from  derangement,  are  known  to 
fed  an  inrduntary  dislike  towards  their  physiciaii. 
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Thftt  this  ooDJectme  ia  not  wide  from  the  nuik.  I  m 
to  believe  ima  the  iioticea.hle  beL  which  1  eajt  slate  on  my  on 
knowledge,  that  the  aune  general  renfore  hae  bren  sroaiukd  far 
■Imoat  every  diflerent  peraoa  mi  some  diflcreni  poem.  Amtng 
thoae,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  hiefalv.  I  distinctlj' 
remember  six  who  expreued  their  objectiaiu  to  ll>e  Lrrie^  Bal- 
lads alnuBt  in  the  same  mids,  and  altcwpther  to  tbe  tame  pnr- 
port,  at  the  aune  time  admitting.  tHat  several  of  tbe  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure :  and.  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
compontioii  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  hia 
favorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  mv  own  mind,  that  eonU 
the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volmnea,  as  was 
made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  jHctore.  the  resolt  wnold 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  blad 
■pots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  fonnd  equally  alio  lapide  notata 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjost  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  u  much 
aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-qkots  on  tbe  whole 
work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  alence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue  :  especially,  as  no  one 
pretended  to  have  fouad  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy ; 
■nd  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
•■>  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usnal 
eotnplaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Ur. 
Wordsworth's  minor  poems;  I  admitted  that  there  were  some 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  ibr  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  1  men- 
tioned Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  "  1  can  not  agree 
with  yon  there  I — that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  rae  a  remarkably 
pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  dilTerent  times,  and 
from  diilerent  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loRicr  kind,  which,  as  'W&& 
•  [Poet.  Worto,  P.  n^Bi.\ 
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before  obMrved,  Kem  to  h&ve  won  nniverBal  praue.  Thii  fitet 
af  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in  jay  ceoBura,  had  not  a 
■till  BtroDger  groand  been  furnished  by  the  •trange  coatnat  of  the 
beat  and  long  continuance  of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
the  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.  The  seductive  faalla,  the  duieia 
vitia  of  Cowley.  Marini,*  or  Darwin  niigbt  rewonably  be  thouglit 
oapable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment  for  half  a  centniy,  and 
require  a  twenty  yean'  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  le-eBtablish  the  legitimate  taile.  Bnt 
that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the  afiectation  of  simphcity, 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrnao, 
and  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  asnciatioiu 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitatora,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirera,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

with  academic  laurels  unbesUnred ; 

and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  ia  char- 
acterized as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  yeaia  baT» 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  batt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  parvgraph ; — this  ia 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
should  still  continue  ast  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchua  and 

■  [Ji^  Baptist  Mariai  or  Maa-ino,  a  ceUtviaed  po«t,  known  hj  the  nam* 
of  n  Cavalier  Mariuo,  was  born  st  Naples.  Oct  18,  1669.  died  in  the  lama 
city.  March  31,  16SS.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Adoniee.  which  was  def- 
eated to  Louis  XIIL  snd  first  published  at  Paris  in  folio,  ISSl.  Ha  left 
many  other  porans,  among  tbem.  La  titranj/e  de  gfJtnoftnli,  Veo.  1SS3, 4lo. 
and  la  Lira,  Rime  Amoroti,  JfarifiBu.  BoK/urteet,  ic  IGto.  Ven.  162S. — 

a  a] 

t  Without  however  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  refannv 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  pre&ce  to  the  recent  Col- 
loetioQ  of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  hare  answered  with  Jfanthiaa 

tai  nlf  U7r«>.dr  ;  SAN.  (  /id  4i,  if  Ifpovriaa.^ 

'  Satut,  493-3. 

["  And  it  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  difltioguiahed  by  this  prim* 
qaality.  who«e  names  I  omit  to  meutioo  ;  vet  justUied  hv  rccoUeotiop  of  the 
insults  which  theignorimt,  the  incapable,  sod  the  presumptuous,  hsve  heaped 
apoti  these  and  my  other  wrilings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  aaticipata  Um 
jodgmoit  of  potteritj  upon  n^self,  I  shall  deolara  (oauurabla,  I  grant,  if 
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the  frogs  in  Aristophanes ;  when  the  former  descended  to  the 
realiDS  of  the  deputed  to  bring  back  the  apiiit  of  old  and  genu- 
ine pmay; — 

X     pptKtKtKii,  lodf,  KOai. 

Miv  yap  If  ixx;  ^  Koai. 

olftu^tr  j  yap  fioi  jiiiti. 
X     dAU  fafii  KiKpa^pcadd 

7*,  iiroam,  J/  ^t^j-f  dv  i/fiui-' 
XOvAdvjf  SV  iffilpa^, 

PptKCMCKiS,    Koif,    *0df  / 

A.     rir^i  yip  &  viK^aerc. 

X    iii  fiiv  i^uttf  D*  irdvTUf. 

A*     b&i  fiifv  i/jei^  ys  ^  i£ 
otditroTe,  KeKpaiofiai  yip, 
n^v  /«  cJ#f,  di'  i/iipaj, 
lol:  all  ifuir  tnaparqeu  too  toai  t 

X.    PpacKociS,  KO-A2.  KOA'S  /• 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  1794, 1 

And  here  let  me  hiat  (o  the  authors  of  the  Dumeroaa  parudisE,  aad  pre- 
tended imitationa  of  Mr.  Wordswortii's  atjle,  thaC  at  mice  to  ooDceal  and 
convey  wit  and  wiadom  in  the  Boiablance  of  fully  and  dulneKa,  m  ia  doae  in 
the  Clowns  aod  FooU,  nay  even  in  the  Dogberry,  of  onr  Shakapeare,  it 
doubtlew  >  proof  of  geoin*,  or  at  all  event*  of  aatirio  talent ;  but  that  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  s  aillj  and  diildish  poem,  bj  writing  [mother  still  sillier 
and  still  more  childish,  c«q  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  thau  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
br  worse,  a  malignant  coxcomb  to  boob  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
stroogeat  where  the  human  reoe  are  most  degraded.  The  pour,  naked  half- 
hnman  savages  of  FTew  Holland  were  found  excellent  mimics:  and.  Id  civil- 
iHd  society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stump  alone  satirize  by  oopying.  At 
least  the  differeDoe  which  mnst  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeneas,  in  order 
to  cotistitute  a  just  imitation,  ezistiog  here  merely  in  carieatore,  detracts 
ban  Uw  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  ioUi  to  the  credit  of  bia  imder- 

•  [Rana.  aas-i,  WI-«e.—Sd.J 

UwDDtnriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
in  these  unGivorabte  times,  evidence  of  eiertioiu  of  this  (acuity  upon  its 
vortliieet  objects,  the  external  ooiverse,  the  moral  and  religious  seotiments 
of  Han,  bis  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the 
■uoe  eonobliiig  tendency  »  the  produclioas  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
be  bMax  in  tmdyiog  reEaembranee." — Preface  to  ■Wocd«rottfc!s  'Eoenii, 

i8i».-ai] 
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became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication, 
titled  Descriptive  Sketches  ;*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and  peri- 
ods, there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  strength ; 
while  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  difficulties  of  the  st}'le,  demands  alwap  a 
greater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
descriptive  poetry — has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed. — 

Tis  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour. 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
Tlie  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  r^on  as  with  coming  night ; 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  I 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm, 
Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eaatward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
Tlie  wood-crowned  cliflb  that  o'er  the  lake  recline ; 
lliose  Eastern  cliffs  a  hundred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  westt  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun. 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire." 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under- 
goes as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfly.  '^ 

•  [Published  in  1793.—^ 

I  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 

The  8oul*s  fair  emblem,  and  its  onlv  name — 

But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 

Of  mortal  life !    For  in  this  earthly  frame 

Oars  is  the  reptile*s  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 

Manifold  motions  making  little  speed. 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed. 
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And  it  is  remarkable  how  eooq  genius  clears  and  purifies  iteelf 
from  tlie  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products  ;  laialts  wfaicll, 
in  its  earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confluent, 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  bad  only  a  temporary 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  a» 
carried  off  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
must  work  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  sur&ee,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  T  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  when  I  bad  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Hr.  Wordsworth  personally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  effect  produced  on  my  mind,  by  his  reci- 
tation of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  unpubUshed, 
but  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbulence  of  imagery ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on  re- 
visiting the  Wye,  maoly  reflectioQ  and  human  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
•eemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit-t     The  occasional  ob- 

*  [Hie  po«m  to  vhich  reference  u  here  mad«  was  intituled  "  An  AdT«n- 
ture  oa  Salisbury  Flain."    Mr.  Wurdsrorth  afterwards  broke  it  np,  and 
"  The  Female  Vagraot"  is  oompOBed  out  of  it. — Bd  ] 
f  [For  nature  tbea 

(The  coarMr  pleasures  of  mj  bojiah  days, 

And  their  glad  animal  moremeDts  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  oil. — I  can  not  paint 

Wbat  th«n  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  paseion :  the  tall  rock, 

The  DUHintaiu,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  oolors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thougbt  anpplied,  nor  any  int^rent 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  is  pait, 

And  all  ita  aching  joye  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  diaij  raptures.    Not  for  this 
■      Faint  1,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  giila 

Have  followed ;  tor  such  loss.  1  would  believe. 

Abundant  reoompeuse.    Fur  I  have  learned 

To  look  on  natnre,  not  as  in  the  bmiT 
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Bcuritiefl,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the  re- 
sources of  his  native  language,  had  aknost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less, 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlesaiess  and  inoon- 
giuity.*     I  did  not  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  mere 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  fistr  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sudb, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  U.  pp.  164-6. — BdJ] 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems.  The  Evening  Walk 
and  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
of  the  young  poets  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  however,  be  exemplified, 
together  with,  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  whidi  he  more  oft«n 
offended,  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  liid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry ; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray. 
And  appie  tickens  pale  in  summer's  ray ; 
Ev^n  here  content  has  fixed  her  tmiliny  reign 
With  independence^  child  of  high  disdain.'* 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.* 

'  [The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  editiiGii  :— 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 

*Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by.  * 

Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 

That  conmion  growth  of  earth  the  foodful  ear ; 
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■tyle  of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitation,  except  indeed 
luoh  difierence  aa  was  not  aeparable  from  the  thonght  snd  mai^ 
ner  ;  and  the  Spensenui  stanza,  which  alwaj's,  more  oi  lesa,  le- 
ealls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  owu  style,  would  douhtleaa 
hare  authorised,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  mora  frequent  deboent  to 
the  phrows  of  ordinary  life,  than  could  without  an  ill  efieot  haT« 
been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.  'It  wsa  not,  however,  the 
freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  aa  to  common  defects,  or  to 
those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  bo  udubu&I  an  impre»- 
non  on  my  feelings  iromediately,  and  subBequently  on  my  judg- 
ment It  was  the  uiiioa  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought; 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imaginative  fao- 
nlty  in  modi^ng,  the  olFJecti  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi- 
nal gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the 
depth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
med  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops. 

This  escellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ivritings  is 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutsB  the  character  of 
his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  undeiBtand.  It«peated 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  anal- 
ysis of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functions, 
and  effects  matured  my  coiijecture  into  full  conviction) — that 
Fancy  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  different 
tkcultiea,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  cither 
two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and 
higher  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own,  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  qnti'iiiaia 
than  the  Latin  imaginatio;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  eo- 
cieties  there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  un- 
conscious good   sense  working   progressively  to  desynonymize* 

*  Tbit  IB  effected  either  hj  gifiiig  to  the  ooe  word  a  gfnersl.  and  Ui  the 
other  an  cxeliuiTe  hm  :  iu  "  to  put  on  the  bark"  an  J  "  to  indorse  f  or  by  an 
actual  dirtinetion  of  meanii^.  ae  "  naturalist,"  and  "  physieian  f  or  by  St- 
ftrmce  of  relation,  u  "  r  and  "  Me*  (each  of  which  the  rustics  of  our  dilfer- 
eat  proTinee*  ilill  ua«  ta  all  the  casM  ungulaT  of  the  firgt  peraonal  pro- 

Wbera  the  greee  apple  shrivela  on  the  spray. 
And  pinca  the  imripeaed  pear  in  summer's  hindliest  ray ; 
Even  here  Oontent  hai  fixed  her  emiling  retgn 
ITitklndapMidaneiScliiUorhi^IXadaiB.  'Lf.W;— Bd;\ 
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those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  which  the  conflux 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac- 
cidents of  translation  from  original  works  of  diflerent  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  he  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  confused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — ^this 
done — to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  he  one,  to  the  other.  But  if— 
(as  will  he  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences) — ^no  synonyme 
^exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
instance  the  appropriation  has  already  begun,  and  been  legiti- 
mated in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
native, Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind.  K  therefore  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gen- 
erally diHerent,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  '  imagination  ;'  while  the  other  would  be  con 
tra-distinguished  as  *  fancy.'  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  from  mania,*  or  Otway*s 

noun).  Even  the  mere  difference,  or  corruption,  in  the  pronuncimtion  of 
the  same  word,  if  it  hare  become  general,  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signification ;  thus  "  pro|>erty"  and  "  propriety  f  the  hitter  of 
which,  eren  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  the  written  word  for  all  the 
senses  of  both.  There  is  a  sort  of  minim  immortal  among  the  animalad^ 
inftuoria,  which  has  not  naturally  either  birth,  or  death,  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  absolute  end :  for  at  a  certain  period  a  small  point  appears  on  its 
back,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  the  creature  divides  into  two,  and 
the  same  process  reconmiences  in  each  of  the  halves  now  become  int^gnd. 
This  mav  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  bv  no  means  a  bad  embl^n  of  the  forma- 
Hon  of  words,  and  may  fEudlitate  the  conception,  bow  immense  a  nomendar 
lure  may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by  rational  beings  in  a  so- 
cial state.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitement  of  the  same  soi^pd,  wiD 
call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  can  not  but  affect  the  pronunciatioo. 
'nie  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensation,  will 
modify  it  still  further ;  till  at  length  all  trace  of  the  original  likeness  it 
worn  away. 

*  [**  Tou  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination  in  this  way ; — ^that,  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the  reaaoQ 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium  and  the  last  mania.  TIm 
fimoj  bringi  together  images  wfaioh  have  no  oooneotion  natural  or  monl| 
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Jjatim,  Imnrda,  aeu  of  nulk,  tuid  ghip*  of  amber,* 
ttxxa  Shsjcipeare's 

yrbat  1  luTe  hii  dsoghUra  brought  Mm  to  thia  paM  If 

01  &om  the  precediiig  apostrophe  to  the  cleiaents  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fi""  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not  but  derive 
Bome  additional  and  importuiLt  light.  It  would  in  its  inmieiliale 
eSecti  famish  a.  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophicml  critic ;  and 
ultim&tely  to  the  poet  himself.  In  enei^tic  minds,  troth  soon 
changes  by  domeatication  into  power  ;  and  from  directing  in  the 
diserimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  iaflueaciTe 
in  the  production,  ^o  admire  on  principle,  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  without  loss  of  originality .\ 

but  sre  yoked  together  b^  the  poet  by  mtau  of  Mme  aeddoilal  eoiiM*- 
iltnee;  as  in  the  well-known  puuge  in  Hudibraa; — 

Tlie  Son  hadlong  since  in  the  Up 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  cap. 

And  like  a  lobater  boil'd,  the  mora 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn, 
nw  Ln^jnation  modifica  imagen,  and  givM  unity  to  rariety:  it  aees  all 
things  in  one,  ilpii  iw/r  iino.  Here  is  the  epic  imagination,  the  perfectien 
af  lAidi  is  in  Milton ;  and  tbe  draioatic,  of  which  Sbakipeare  is  the  abao- 
liita  maator.  Tbe  first  giTCS  onity  by  throwing  back  into  the  dirianee;  as 
tlber  the  magniScent  approach  of  the  Moaiah  td  battle,  the  poet,  by  one 

Far  off  thdr  ooming  shone 

mates  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  coneliisiaD  of  the  deaeriptiaa 
rftbe  eotraoced  Angela  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  regioaa 
of  earth  and  air  is  introdneed  to  diverufy  and  illiutrate,  the  reader  U 
bmngfat  back  to  tiie  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  bollav  deep 
Of  Hell  rewnmded. 

71w  dramatie  imagiiistioii  does  not  throw  back  bat  brings  cloee;  it 
itunpa  all  natnre  with  one,  and  Ibat  its  own,  meaning,  as  in  Lear  throu^- 
ont-    Table  Talk.  VL  p.  617. 

llia'e  is  more  of  ima^nation  in  it — tbat  power  which  draws  all  thiogB  to 
me, — irtii^  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
Intea,  sabjeeta  and  tbtdr  accessories,  take  one  color  and  Krve  to  ooe  effect  I 
UmVa  Eawiy  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.     Froae  Works,  I  pp.  169.— Sd.] 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordtworth's  Prc&we.  pp  S9-30.— S.  C] 

•  [Vodee  Frotrred.    Act  T.-~Sd.] 

t  [Lmt.    Aet  in.  sr,  4.— 1.— JU) 
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It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphysics  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pa« 
almost  for  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  uncertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception  of  a  truth  new  to 
myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  concdt, 
that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  faculties  to  w^ch  they  shoAd  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volun^  of  synonymes*  I  have  not  yet 
seen  ;t  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

•  ["  British  S^iionymes  discriminated,  by  "W.  Taylor." — EcL] 
f  I  ought  to  have  added,  \rith  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  whidi  I  ao- 
ddentally  met  with  at  the  printer's.  Even  from  this  scanty  specimen,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity,  of 
the  author.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatisfactory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy ;  but  it  may  poaaibly  be 
serviceable  to  liim,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  query  ;  whether  he  may  not  have  been  occasionally  misM, 
by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  non-existeooecrf' 
any  absolute  synonymes  in  our  language  ?  Now  I  can  not  but  think,  that 
there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother 
tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  mcure 
words — (and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  progre»- 
sive  and  of  course  imperfect)— erroneous  consequences  will  be  drawn,  and 
what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  affirmed  as  true  in.  toto.  Men 
of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselvee — 
(whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind) — for  a  knowledge  of  the  fiict,  and  having 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
words,  which  had  before  been  used  promiscuously.  When  this  distinction 
has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  does 
as  it  were  think  for  us— {like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanics  safe 
substitute  for  arithmetical  knowledge)— -we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
common  sense.  Common  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What 
was  born  and  christened  in  the  Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  at 
large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least 
I  can  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  term,  comm(m  tetue,  if  it  is  to  coo- 
vey  any  specific  difference  from  sense  and  judgment  in  gtmtre^  and  where  it 
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clearly  ibawn  to  be  both  inaufficieat  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth in  the  Pieiace  added  to  the  late  collection  of  hia  Poema. 
The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  hat  himself  given,  will 
be  found  to  difier  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  aa  our  objects  are 
difierent.     It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen  otherwiBe,  from  the 

U  nut  ued  leholMtitallj  for  th«  uniTergal  rewoo.  Tlius  in  tlie  reign  of 
Cbwlc*  IL  the  philaeophic  world  wks  called  to  anaa  hj  the  moral  K)ptusin( 
of  Hobbcs,  ud  Ibe  ablest  vriters  exerted  thenuelves  in  the  detectim  of  an 
error,  which  ■  scbool-boj  would  now  be  able  to  confute  bj  Hit  mere  recol- 
iMtioa,  that  eomptiltion  and  obligation  conveyed  two  idea<  perfectly  dis- 
parate, and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  fidsely  tfsnaferred 
to  the  other  hj  a  mere  conTueion  of  terms.* 

•  [Sec  Hobbes'B  Tr^tiira  on  Liberty  And  Ifeceaiity.  (Eog,  Works.  IV. 
air  W.  HoUawi^th'a  ediL)  The  term  obUgatttm  u  not  need  by  Hobbes. 
Hi*  position  is  that  aome  actiooa  are  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
eeasitated  (pp.  !fl1-2,)  "  Katnral  effiescy  of  objects,"  he  says,  "  doea  de- 
termiDe  valnntary  agenta,  and  neceaaitatee  the  Will  and  couaequently  the 
Action ;  but  for  moral  efficacy,  I  undarstonil  nut  what  he  mesoa.  (p.  241.) 
— "  When  firat  a  man  hatb  an  f^petite  or  will  to  aomething,  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cuuBe  of  Iiis  will  is  not 
the  will  itaelf,  but  aomething  else  not  in  his  own  diaposing.  So  that  whereas 
it  ia  out  of  eontroveray  that  of  voluntary  aetiona  the  will  is  the  Decesaiuy 
mue,  and  by  thia  which  is  sitid.  the  will  ia  also  cauaed  by  other  thinga 
vbereof  it  diapoaeth  not,  it  followeth  that  Tuluotary  actlime  have  all  of 
tlMm  neeessary  cauaea,  and  therefore  are  aeceaeitated,"  (p.  S14,) 

A  voluntary  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbea,  ia  an  action  necessarily  con- 
aeqaent  on  or  identical  with,  the  laat  opinion,  juilgmeDt,  or  dictate  of  the 
underatanding.-^which  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  underatand- 
ing  is  necessarily  deterniiDed  by  the  presentation  of  certain  "  external  ob- 
jerta  to  a  man  of  inch  or  such  a  temperatore."  (p.  2S7.)  Of  course  Obli- 
ptioD,  or  a  law  of  Duty  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  umversal  Kight  and 
Wroog,  True  and  False,  bos  no  place  in  Hubbca's  syetcm  ;  nor  can  that  sys- 
tem be  coosiatentij  defended  agninst  the  charge  that  it  deatroys  the  very 
Ibnndationa  of  all  morality  properly  uuderslood.  It  ia  true  that  Hobb^ 
himself  in  thU  Treatiae  denies  the  imputed  cooaequence ;  but  hts  reasoning 
in  tbii  respect  is  so  weak, — depending  upon  a  covert  use  of  the  terms  "  will" 
and  "willingly"  in  a  sense  inconaiatent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — that  it  can  not  but  be  suapeeted  that 
Hobbes  himaelf  felt  the  legitimacy  of  (he  charge  that  upon  bia  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  law,  was  an  empty  name. 
Prkclically,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  I 

Thia  Treatise  ia  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hnbbea'a  Works.  It 
eaotains  in  all  its  naked  termra  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  aay, 
has  with  scarcely  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reproduced  and  advo- 
cated with  sealoos  reiteration  in  tk«  semran*  and  oOtci  wntimfift  <A  &<»« 
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advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  converaation  with  him  en 
a  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attenticm, 
and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operation  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pur- 
pose to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  they 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  difierent  efiects  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
seminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree. 
My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  lifr  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  imme- 
thodical  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to  anticipate  and  guard  against  *' complaints  of  obscurity,"  as 
often  as  he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  lAliich  (continues  he),  "  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needfrd  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dadL 
and  intricate."*  I  would  gladly  therefore  spare  both  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  intelli- 
gible statemejat  of  my  poetic  creed, — ^not  as  my  opinions,  which 
weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

popular  diyines  who  have  bo  largely  influenced  the  public  mind  for  the  last 
■even  or  eight  years.  "  I  say,**  says  Hobbes,  "  that  the  power  of  God  alooe, 
without  other  helps,  u  sufficient  justification  of  any  action  he  doth.**  (pi 
249.)  "  Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
whomsoever  it  be  found.** — **  This  I  know ; — God  can  not  sin,  beeauat  his 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  sin — and  therefore  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  God  can  so  order  the  world,  as  a 
■in  may  be  neeestarily  cauted  therebjf  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  any 
dishonor  to  Him."  (pp.  260-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God— the  G'oocf— difTera 
from  ]iok)di  in  nothing  but  power. — Bd.] 
♦  [B.  L  <&  L  s.  2.— M] 
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oanTeyed  in  snch  &  (brm  u  is  calcul&ted  either  to  effect  a  funds- 
DMUtal  eoDTiction  or  to  receive  i,  fundamental  confutation.  If  I 
may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "They  onto 
whom  we  ahsll  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  hy  na,  be- 
canse  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they  ue 
not  willing  to  endore."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridienlo^H  fiv 
a  perrenion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu- 
ting strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their  own 
conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refnsa 
their  attentiim  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  fi:om  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ground 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  offer  in  its  jtutifi- 


CHAPTER  V. 


TsEBB  bave  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  as 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problNU,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  fiivt  step  wa«  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  hare  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  'Will.  Onr 
various  senaations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  stUl  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spoataneons.  In  our  perception  we  seem  to  omwlves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  (V  as  a  blank  canvu  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  sys- 
t«m  of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with 
the  former,  or  Uatetialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 

•  [K  L  dL  L  a  t^M£] 
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at  least  as  venerable  as  Gaasendi*  or  Hobbes.f  These  ooiQeo- 
tures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  our  perceptioiii 
originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural  difference  of  Things  and 
Thoughts.  In  the  former,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  external, 
while  in  the  latter,  sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  prodor 
cing  or  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  se^ooed  to 
act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  e^rt  of 
the  will,  or  even  against  it.  Our  inward  experiences  were  thus 
arranged  in  three  separate  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the 
School-men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind  ;  the 
voluntary  ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  place 
between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  any 
mode  of  action,  without  inquiring  ailer  the  law  that  governs  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natu- 
ral philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For 
many,  very  many  centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  thought  and  the  principle  of  their  in- 
tellectual mechanism  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  impor- 
tant exception  most  honorable  to  the  moderns,  and  in  the  merit 
of  which  our  own  countr)'  claims  the  largest  share.     Sir  James 

*  [Pierre  Gaasendi,  a  philoeopher  whose  aim  it  was  to  reviTe,  reform, 
aod  improve  the  system  of  Epicurua,  and  who  wrote  against  Dea  Ckrtei^ 
was  bom  in  1592,  at  Chant ersier  in  Provenee,  and  died  at  Pkris  in  1656. — 

f  [Thomas  Hobbos  was  born  at  Malmesbnry,  in  1588,  died  1679,  aged 
ninety-one.  His  works,  which  are  philosophical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathematical,  and  translations,  are  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Wm.  Molesworth — the  Latin  works  in  five  vols.  8to.  ;  of  the  English,  nine 
vols.  Svo.,  have  appeared.  Cousin  observes  that  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  who  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  not  attracted  as  modi 
attention  as  the  practical  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed  yet  with 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  diffuse  writing.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkling  as  a 
diamond  Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  highly  in  his  well-known  Dia- 
sertation  on  the  Progress  of  £thi<^  Philosophy.  He  says  of  it :  *'  Short> 
dear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more  than  one  meaning,  whidi 
never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find"  See  his  whole  character  of  it  at 
p.  40.— S.  0.] 


UuildiitMh — (who,  amid  the  Tui«iy  of  hit  alenu  aad  atuin- 
menU,  is  not  of  lem  repute  tea  the  depth  and  accoiacy  of  his 
philoaophical  inquiiiei  than  for  the  eloquence  with  vhieh  he  » 
■aid  to  render  theit  most  difcoli  lecntta  pei^cuaua.  and  the 
diiest  attnctire) — a&med  in  the  Lectures  deiiTrred  br  him  la 
the  Lincoln'!  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  anoriation  af  establiihed 
in  the  contemponuieity  of  the  original  imprewJonii  Cimied  the 
basis  of  all  true  psychology  ;  and  that  any  ontoiogical  or  inet^ 
physical  icience,  not  contained  in  nieh  (that  is,  an  fwipjriol) 
psychology,  was  but  a  web  of  abstiacticnu  and  genenli^tkos. 
Of  this  prolific  tmth,  of  this  great  fimdamental  law.  he  declared 
I&ibbes  to  have  been  the  original  discoreicr.  while  its  fiill  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  iutetlectual  syvtem  we  owed  to  Hartley  :  who 
stood  in  the  saine  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler  \  the 
law  of  association  being  thxt  to  the  mind  which  giavitatioa  is  ta 
matter. 

or  the  former  clause  in  this  aMertJon.  as  it  respects  the  coiD- 
parative  merits  of  the  ancient  metaphniciane.  includiuz  thnr 
conunentatois,  the  School-men.  and  of  the  modem  British  and 
French  pbilosopben  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con- 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  «o  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  conld  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other  :  and  to  bridge  it  orer 
would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  1  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto  ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  woA  lie  Metkodo,  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Hatura  Humana,  by  more  than  a  year*     fiat 

*  [Hobbe*'*  TrvaliM,  "  Hnmsn  XBtDre."  vrittMi  by  him  in  Fji;jHiA  «m 
published  in  16C0,  although  his  dedieatian  of  it  la  the  Earl  of  Xew<aHle  is 
dsled  in  1S40.  Des  Csrtes  (bom  st  la  Haje,  in  Toursine,  in  1GU6|  died  in 
Sweden,  to  which  oauntry  be  had  been  cslled  hj  Queen  Cbristius.  in  I6S0. 
Hia  treatiw,  J)t  UeUutdo,  vas  originsUy  written  in  FreDcb.  and  puUiibed 
in  1037  ;  the  I^La  version,  reviled  snd  sugmcmled  fay  Des  Carta  hiuueU; 
appeared  m  1644.  But  neither  the  one  dot  the  other  contains  any  thing 
npun  the  subject  mtmtluned  m  the  text.  The  bciiknl.  to  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge afterwards  refers,  as  told  in  the  De  iltthodo,  is  to  be  tbunl  iu  the 
Pntiidjna  Pkilotophia,  Part  iv.  a  IBS.    Tins  Isttar  wotk  -was  y^ijwImA. 
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what  is  of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  oa  die 
principle  which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even  umoimoe 
it,  as  differing  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  mateiiil 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and 
mechanical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly  as  he 
too  in  his  afler-writings  (and  still  more  egregiously  his  fbllowen 
De  la  Forge,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to 
eicplain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  material  ccmfigmt- 

in  1644.  Bat  neither  in  the  Principia  is  the  law  of  the  ooatemparancitj 
of  impressions  stated  In  another  and  posthumoos  work,  however,  TVaete- 
tu9  de  Hcminey  Part  y.  s.  73,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does,  in  a  short  indckB- 
tal  paragraph,  mention  the  fact  and  the  ground  of  it : — 

Quiftetiam,  notandwn  est,  quod  si  tantum  aliqtui  epamodi  forwmna  ree/ii-' 
derentur,  ut  A.  etB^  hoe  tmtim  in  eauta  este  poBteiy  tU  etiam  alia,  p%tia  C  H 
D.  eodem  tempore  reeludantur ;  pracipue  si  sapiu*  omnia  siwnJ  reehtm 
fuissent,  nee  soliia  sint  una  sine  aliis  seortum  aperiru  Quod  otUmtiU,  quA 
pacto  recordatio  ret  unius  excitari  possU  per  recordationem  aUeriuSj  fuee  mli- 
quando  una  cum  ea  memoria  impressa  fuit.  Ut  si  videam  duos  oculos  «wa 
fMUO,  continuo  froniem^  ei  os,  omnesque  alias  faciei  partes  imaginor,  qm€ 
assueius  non  sum  unas  sine  aliis  videre.  Et  cum  video  ipnemj  reeordor 
colorem  ejus^  quem  viso  igne  percepi  aliquando. 

That  Hobbes  was  not  the  discoverer  or  first  propoonder  of  this  Unr  of 
association  is,  indeed,  clear  enough ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Des  Cartes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
he  states  the  rule  with  distinctness. 

**  The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to  another, 
is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  prodneed 
by  sense."    H.  N.  c.  iv.  2.    See  also  Leriathan,  Pt  L  c  iiL 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  builds  nothing  oo 
this  law.     He  at  least  clearly  saw  its  connection  with  speech. 

"  It  is  the  nature  almost  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  mored  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  to  receive  continually  a  greater  and  greater  easi- 
ness and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  same  be 
Cometh  so  halntual,  that  to  beget  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin  iL 
The  passions  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motions,  so  are 
they  the  beginning  of  speech,  which  is  the  moti<Hi  of  the  tongue.  And  men 
desiring  to  show  others  the  knowledge,  opinions,  conceptions,  and  passions* 
which  are  in  themselves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  language,  have  by 
that  means  transferred  all  that  discursion  of  their  mind  mentioned  in  the 
former  chapter,  by  the  motion  of  their  tongues,  into  discourse  of  words: 
and  ra^to  now. is  bat  oratiOy  for  the  most  part,  wherein  custom  hath  so 
great  a  power,  that  the  mind  suggesteth  only  the  first  word;  the  rest 
follow  hafattoally,  and  are  not  followed  by  the  mind,"  Ac  H.  N.  c.  v.  14^ 
-Si.] 
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tiona*  But,  in  his  intereating  work,  De  Methado,  Des  Cartes 
lelates  the  cireunutuicc  which  fmX  led  him  to  meditate  on  thii 
labject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  oflen  noticed  and  em- 
ployed as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who 
with  its  eyes  bandaged  had  lost  sereral  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  BnccesBiTely  of  pains, 
now  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  Tery  fingers  which  had 
been  cut  offt  Dee  Cartes  was  led  fay  this  incident  to  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to 
any  inward  pain  or  uneasineES,  and  proceeded  after  long  considera- 
tion to  establish  it  as  a  general  law  ;  that  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, whethei  images  or  sensations,  lecall  each  other  me- 
ch&nically.  On  this  principle,  as  a  ground-work,  be  built  up  tbe 
whole  system  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  procesi  of 
association.     He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  general  tenm, 

'  [It  maj  veil  b«  doubted  whether  Mr.  Culerid^  is  not  more  iiMliil(;eat 
here  to  Da  Carlet  thaa  the  troth  of  the  cue  iramuti.  Tike  TVoMoAu  di 
Bomint  ia.  do  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  Vurk  of  which  he  giret  an  locoimt 
in  hii  i)<  Mithodo,  h  being  then  vritteo ;  and  in  it  the  neTTOni  fluid*  and 
material  coofigurationa  are  disptared  as  precuely.  ir  not  u  oopiinwlv,  ai  hj 
Us  coounaitator  De  la  Forge  himself.  The  "  animal  ■jiirita'  more  mind  and 
body.  See  Dt  Horn.  P.  iv.  s.  6S.  ^  See  even  ia  tbe  Z>(  Mttiodo  UttiL 
Dtnique  id  qw>d  hie  luper  omnia  oAktmH  meretur,  gtneratio  ttl  tpirilwitm 
(Bunu/iioi,  qua  ant  inMiar  tthU  ludtilitMmi,  aiU  pelitu Jlamma  fmritnma; 
qua  eofuliiuu  t  cordt  magna  eopia  in  eeribnan  uwiuJnu,  imJe  per  turrrot  in 
unumlot  penrtrai,  rt  omniiiu  mrmbrii  mof  wn  dot,  Ac  P.  30.  oliL  1M4. 
Sm  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indeed  th«r  agencr  i«  dirtinetlT  r«ant(niz>«d 
in  the  aame  part  of  U>e  J'rincipia,  in  whidi  the  iterj  of  the  diild  a  rda- 
ted— »£] 

f  Thii  story  is  told  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  word*  a«  one  uf  maoj  proofc 
that  emimam,  mm  qtiaimui  til  •»  tin^it  membrii,  led  lanltm  yaaleniu  ft 
in  terebrQ,  ea  qua  torpori  oeeidunl  in  lijiqulit  mon^'t,  nrrvomi  tpe  ie»- 
lirt.~ 

CuBt  ptieHa  cvidam,  moniini  grati  morbo  affatam  habniii,  tdarniltir  oadi, 
quUiit  chinrgn*  aatdibal,  lU  nirafianii  appanUu  (uriorcfxr,  eijwi.  pti't 
tliquol  diti  braehiiim  ad  cubilim  ntqta,  ah  gangnnatii  in  to  terpenitm,  fui*- 
tA  omfMt^am,  rt  panni  in  tjiu  locum  ila  niiitUuli,  at  M  K  priaatam  'at 
plane  ignorarrt,  ipia  inftrim  variot  dolortt,  nwu  in  ima  tjut  nuniu  ifua 
abtejua  eral  diffilo,  num  in  alio  m  tntirt  qurrttatur.  Quod  ««  aliunJf 
tonlingtrt  non  poterat,  quan  ex  to,  quod  neni,  qui  prlu*  tx  crrHirr,  ad  no- 
«^  dncendfbata,  tttncque  in  braeiie  juxta  euUtuin  Ifrminaianlur.  todrm 
modo  iM  moKTOiIiir,  atpritu  wuntri  dtbuinatt  in  manu,  ad  irmutn  Au/iu 
wl  illiut,  difiti  JeUntU  tmimm  in  anbn  TtmdaUi  uiunimMdaoK.  Vnn&. 
b.  Its,— £i} 
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but  generic  images, — ^under  the  name  of  abstract  idea8,^-actaaUj 
existed,  and  in  what  consist  their  nature  and  power.  Aa  qhb 
word  may  become  the  general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  aasoeia- 
tion  a  simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.*  But  in  truth 
Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discovery,  and  introduces 
this  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  o^ii  language)  discnrsion  of 
mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which,  and 
this  by  causes  purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this  ;t  whenever  the  senses  are  impinged  on 
by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  fitnn 
them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their  finer  particles,  there  results  a  corres- 
pondent  motion  of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.  This  mo- 
tion constitutes  a  representation^  and  there  remains  an  impression 
of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  motion. 
Whenever  we  feel  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  imprey 
sions  that  are  lefl  (or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas) 
are  linked  together.  Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  mote- 
ments,  which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 
the  senses,  the  others  succeed  mechanically.  It  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  othen 
who  derive  association  from  the  connection  and  interdependence 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 
thoughts,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 
But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 
cision can  not  be  fairly  conceded  to  him.  For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideast  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

*  [The  Editor  has  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Des  GarteB 
any  thing  coming  up  to  the  statement  in  the  text.  Certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  follows  the  paragraph  containing  the  story  of  the  amputated  hand. 
That  Des  Cartes  was  a  Nominalist  is  clear  from  the  following  passage : — 

Et  optime  comprehendimut^  quapaeto  a  varia  niagnttudin€,figura  et  motu 
particularum  unius  corporis^  varii  matut  locales  in  cdio  carport  excitentur  ; 
mdio  wUem  modo  postumun  inteiligerej  quo  paeto  ab  iUdem  (mcignitudifu 
scilicet,  fyurOf  et  motu),  aliquid  cUiud  produeatufy  omnino  divena  ab  ipn» 
naturtt,  qualea  tunt  ilia  forma  tubUcuUialeM  et  qualitates  reale*^  quoM  in  re- 
bus cue  multi  tupponunt ;  nee  etiam  quo  paeto  poUea  ista  qualitaiet  autfcf 
ma  vim  habeant  in  aliis  eorporibui  mohu  locales  excitandi.  Princip.  iv. 
198.—Ed] 

f  [See  Human  Nature.    C.  il  111.    Leviathan  ubi  supra. — Ed.'l 

\  I  here  use  the  word  uifa  in  Mr.  Hume*6  sense  on  account  of  its  general 
currency  amongst  the  English  metaphysicians;  though  against  my  own 
judgment,  for  I  believe  that  the  vague  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  cmiae 
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to  become  mutuail?  Eunoctable.  The  same  issult  will  fellow 
when  one  only  of  the  two  ideas  has  been  represented  by  the 
MnKS,  and  the  other  by  the  memory. 

oT  much  error  aod  morfl  ooDfusioo,  The  -word,  lila.  in  ita  original  kdm  *s 
UB«d  b7  Findar.  Ariatophanes,  Bad  ia  tbe  Gkwpel  ot  St  Mattbew,  represented 
the  Tuual  abstrBeticm  of  a  distant  objed^  when  we  see  the  whole  without 
djatinguiehing  its  parta.'  PUto  ulopt«d  it  aa  b  t«ijmical  term,  and  u  the 
aatithcsii  to  iMuXoii,  or  senauoua  image ;  the  transient  aod  periihable  em- 
btem,  or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselTes  he  conaidered  as  myi- 
terioue  powers,  liring,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  Trom  time.*  In  this 
seose  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it 
•eldom  occurs  ia  Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  as  ao- 
oording  to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  saje.  Our  English  writers  to  the  end  of  tlie 
reign  of  Charles  II.  or  somewhat  li>t»',  employed  it  dther  in  the  original 
sense,  or  PlatonicaQy,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  correspoodeiit  to  our  present 
DSC  of  the  subataDtive,  Ideal ;  always  however  opposing  it,  more  or  less  to 
image,  whether  of  present  or  abeent  objects.  The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  following  interesting  exemplification  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  "  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  embassy, 
and  be  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  ou  the  way  with  a  cen- 
aer  of  fire  in  one  hanil,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing 
Iter  to  have  a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phantasUc  deportment  and  look, 

'  ( Tdv  elSov 

KparlavTa  x^pdf  ii)jif,  ^ufiiv  irap'  'OAii/iiTUW 
Kfivov  Karil  j^povov  y  Idta  re  Ka^v 
Sp9  n  KrKpofUvov.-^ljmp.  XI  {X.)  121. 
04  ytniaKuv,  Sri  too  liioOrov  irapi^u  fftMavat  ivipa(, 
not  Ti)v  ynultnv,  Kol  T^  liimi. — Aristoph.  Pint  GGS-9. 
^  it  h  ISfa  airoi  ijf  aarpaw/l,  Kol  tA  IvSv/ia  airoe  XcvK^  lidfi  X"^- — 
Hatt  izviii.  S'— £ij.] 

*  [See  the  Tlnueua.  (Belck.  TIT,  ii.  33.)  Snn  (lir  ois  Sv  5  dinitovpyir 
icpdf  tJ  Kari  rrrfri  Ixof  pJ-eJrc/v  dft,  Toiotirv  nvt  npoaxp'^fn'Ot  ^rapaifiyiuiTi, 
T^  I6iav  ai-roii  xal  Svvaiuv  (InTpjTifijroi,  KoViv  i(  dvdyKiic  oErac  dJroreXiia- 
001  TTiiv.  But  the  word  ISca  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified 
aeoordingto  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  tbe  ideas 
as  placed.  See  tbe  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (vii.  3.)— (v  i-^  jtu- 
irry  Tf^n/roXa  i/  ToiJ  dyaBoG  Idia  Kai  fioji^  dpdndai,  d^dliaa  di  trvKXayiarfa 
tbiai  lif  ufKi  TTiioi  Tvavrup  aCrri  6p8Cn<  re  xat  koXuv  alria,  ft  rt  dpari^  fijf 
lot  Tiv  TOBTov  KVpimi  retoBaa,  h  rr  voijrij  air^  Kvpia  d^deiav  xai  rovy 
Tapaaxo/itvTi,  KOt  6ti  ill  rauriTv  I6tiv  rdv  /leX^MiTa  i/t^povoc  irpofciv  ^  Min 

The  notes  appended  by  the  entbuaiaetie  Thomas  Taylor  to  bis  translation 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  ore  full  of  learned  Ulnstration  apon  this 
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Long*  however  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes  the  law  of 
association  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  functions  set  forth 

he  asked  her  what  those  s^nnbols  meant,  and  what  ahe  meant  to  do  witii 
her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered,  Mj  purpose  is  with  the  fire  to  burn 
paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  maj 
serye  Ood  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spir- 
its which  loTe  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  abstract  fiom  her  ail  9e$uihle 
composition*^  and  love  the  purity  of  the  ideaJ*^  Des  Cartes  having  intro- 
duced into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  material  ideat,-^or  eer- 
tain  configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  in- 
fluxes of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the-  term,  but  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind*s  attentkn  or 
consciousness.'  Hume,  distinguishing  those  representations  whi^  are  ae- 
oompanied  with  a  sense  of  a  present  object  from  those  reproduced  by  the 
mind  itself^  designated  the  former  by  impreanons,  and  confined  the  word 
idea  to  the  latter .^ 

*  [For  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the  re- 
marks upon  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  as  represented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  indebted  to  the  very  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  J.  G.  K  Maasz,  On  the  Imagination,  Versvck  uber  Si 
Einbildungskrafly  pp.  343^-6-6.  A  copy  of  this  work  (1797),  richly  an- 
notated on  the  margins  and  blank  spaces,  was  found  amongst  Mr.  Coleridge's 
books ;  and  in  so  '*  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  literary  opinions*  as  this 
the  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

*'  In  Maasz's  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  my  mind  has 
been  perplexed  by  the  divbion  of  things  into  matter  (sensaiio  ab  extra)  and 
form  (L  e.  per-et-con-ceptio  ab  intra).  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidently 
only  the  universals,  or  modi  commune*^  of  sensation  and  sensuous  Form, 
and  oonsequoitly  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  JSitihildungekrafi 
{^Eisemplaty^  iz/Mrreiv  elg  ev)  which  we  call  Imagination,  Fancy,  Se.  aD 


>  [The  passage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  in  his  worka, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  light  upon  the  expression,  "  him  that  reads  in  mal- 
ice or  him  that  reads  after  dinner,"*  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
in  any  of  his  writings. — S.  C] 

*  [*'  It  (Idea)  being  the  term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  what- 
soever is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  pfaAntasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking."  Human  Under- 
stand. Lis.  8. — Ed.] 

'  [**  By  the  term.  Impression^  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  percep- 
tions, when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And 
impressions  are  distinguished  from  /ifoj,  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tions, of  which  ^e  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations 
or  movements  above-mentioned"'  Inquirtf  eonceming  the  Bum.  Under. 
a.  2.— Jii] 
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bf  LudorieiuTiTes.'  PhaHtatia,  it  ia  to  be  mrtictd,  t«  empkiyed  ly 
Yives  to  exprew  the  mental  power  of  compceheusioa,  or  the  active 
function  of  the  niind  ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  reccptiTity  (ru  Fe> 

poor  and  imdeqiute  t«niia,Eu'  inferior  to  the  Osmui  EinbUJumy,  the  lam 
of  AMOuiatioD  derived  ai  txtra  from  the  eonlemporaiKitT  of  the  impna- 
■ioiu,  at  indeed  anj  otbo'  diflerenee  of  tbe  diaraeterleea  UanifcU  (du  Jfaa- 
nieh/^tigt)  except  that  of  ;>fiu  and  Hiniu  of  impingence,  beconm  ioecok- 
prebensible,  if  not  ibsurd.  I  see  at  ooe  inatant  of  time  ■  Roae  aod  a  lilj. 
— Chemictrj  teadies  me  that  thej  diSer  oolj  in  Ibrm,  being  both  redneiUe 
to  the  same  elementa.  If  then  form  be  not  aa  eit^^ial  aetiTe  pover,  if  it 
be  vhollj  tranifbaed  idto  tbe  abject  l:^  the  esempUatic  or  imaginaliTa 
bml^  of  the  perdpieiit,  or  rather  crtator.  vhere  and  vherHn  shall  I  find 
the  gronod  of  m;  perceptioo.  tliat  this  is  the  Roee  aod  ttiat  the  lilj.  In 
trder  to  render  tbe  ereaUve  activity  of  the  inagioaliop  «t  all  cooeeivahle, 
wd  miut  necevarilj  have  reoonrse  to  the  Harmtotiia  prteM^bilita  of  Spinoxa 
and  Leibnitz  :  in  vtiich  case  the  automaCiam  of  the  Inuginaticxi  and  Jiidg- 
mont  would  be  perceptioo  in  tbe  same  sense  aa  a  self -coosdoiis  watch  Toold 
be  a  perdpieot  of  Time,  and  inrluairelj  of  the  appareat  motioD  of  the  aiai 
and  itarB.  But,  aa  the  whole  is  but  a  choice  of  incmnprehenublea,  tilt  the 
natural  doctrine  of  physical  influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  beea 
proved  absurd,  I  ahall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  p^dl  of  r»j« 
forma  pictures  on  the  retina,  because  I  can  Dot  oomprefaend  how  this  picture 
can  excite  a  meotal  fac-eimile." 

Haaai.  latrod  a.  1.  Denn  die  Mtrkmalt,  vmiuTch  tin  O&Jtkt  angat^ll 
aird,  ntAitai  tniatiieT  individaetU  oder  gemeiiuame  itgn. 

Coleridge.  "  Deceptive.  The  mark  \a  itself  ia  always  individual  By 
m  act  of  the  reflex  underatBndliig  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  He  viorA  Vor$leliuHg  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
Qermaa  phtloeophy." — Ed.] 

■  [Originallj  thos — "  by  Melanothon,  Aramerbach,  and  L.  Vives ;  jxiore 
especially  by  the  last  f — part  of  which  stotemeot  appears  to  have  been  an 
imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  C  of  the  words  of  Maasi,  who.  after  observ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  ceotnry  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  come  forth  who  knew  the  value  of  empirical  psychology,  and 
took  paios  to  enforce  aod  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  belongs  were  Aelancthon,  Ammer- 
bacb,  and  Lud.  Vives,  whose  peychotogical  writinga  ware  published  all  to- 
gether by  Oetmer  (Zuridi,  1662).  But  fhr  the  moat  was  done  by  Vives. 
He  has  brought  together  many  important  observations  upon  tbe  human 
soul,  and  made  striking  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
tbe  aaaociation  of  representations,  which  Melanethon  and  Ammerbncb  do 
Dot  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordiuary  knowledge."  Tranal,  p.  34S. 

Philip  Melaocthon,  a  Refbrmer  in  I%ilo«ophy  as  well  as  in  Religiun.  pub- 
lished, among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  ..Inttna,  1610.  ia  Bvo. 

Vitus  Ammerbaoh,  a  leaiiied  author  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  In- 
g<>istadt,~waa  bom  at  Wedingoen  in  Bavaria,  and  6i.tA  in  Ibbi  sA.  'lW  «(« 
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ceptiva)  of  impressions,  or  for  the  passive  peroeptian.*  Tht 
power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  qnut  wur 
gula  et  simpliciter  acceperat  imagination  ea  conjungit  etdisfun- 
git  pluintasia.''\  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  "  qtue  simtU  sunt  a  phaniasia 

camprehensat  si  alterutrum  occurraty  solet  secum  aUeruin  reprt- 

• 

of  serenty.  He  oIbo  published,  amongst  other  w(M*kB,  one  on  the  Sool.— 
De  Anima,  lib.  iv.  Lugd.  Bat.  1555,  8vo.  and  one  on  Natond  FhiloaDi^— 
De  Philotophia  Naturali,  lib  vi  8vo. 

John  Lewis  Vives  was  born  in  1492  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  died  at  Bkiiges, 
according  to  Thuanus,  in  1541  :  was  iirst  patronized  by  Henry  VllL  rf 
Eoglaud,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Latin  to  the  Princeas  Mary,  and  af- 
terwards persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  dirorce.  He  waa  a  follower 
of  Erasmus,  and  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Wb  worka.  wfaidi 
are  of  various  kinds,  theological,  deTotioual,  grammatical,  critical,  as  weO 
as  philosophical,  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1555,  in  two  toK  ioL  Ttie 
Treatise  De  Anima  et  Vita  is  contained  in  voL  iL  pp.  497-598. — S.  C.] 

*  [Et  qnemadmodum  in  altrice  faciUtate  videre  est  inette  vim  qtumdtm, 
qutB  eibum  recipiatj  aliam  qua  contineat,  aliam  qua  eanjiciatj  guaqme  St 
tribuat  et  difpentet:  ita  in  animit  et  hominum  et  hruiorum  esifimetio,  qum 
imagines  seusibus  inipressas  reoipit,  quae  iude  Tmaginativa  dieitnr :  est  qiuB 
ooutinet  haec,  Memoria  ;  quffi  conjficit,  Pbantasia :  quae  distriboit  ad  asacDsam 
aut  dissensum,  Extrimatriz.  Sunt  enim  spiritalia  imagines  Dei,  ecrporaU* 
wero  tpiritalium  quadam  veluti  nmulachra :  ui  mirandwn  non  nt,  ex  corpo- 
ralibut  spiritalia  colligl,  ceu  ab  umbria  aut  picfuria  corpora  expressa.  Lnagi- 
nativae  actio  est  in  auimo,  qwe  oculi  in  cor  pore,  recipere  imaginea  intoendo: 
estque  velut  orificium  quoddam  vasis,  quod  est  Memoria.  Phantaaia  rerd 
eonjuDgit  et  disjungit  ea,  quse  singula  et  simplicia  Imaginatio  aooeperaL 
Eqttidem  haud  sttm  nescitts^  confundi  duo  hoc  a  plerisque^  ut  Imagin/&tumem 
Pkaniasiam,  et  vice  versa  hane  Jmaginationem  nominent^  et  eandem  stsefume- 
tionem  quidam.  arbitrentur.  8ed  nobis  turn  ad  rem  aptius,  turn  ad  doMndboi 
aeeommodatius  visum  est  ita  partiri :  propUrea  quod  acticnes  videmus  dU- 
iinetaSj  unde  faeultate*  censentur.  Tametsi  nihil  erit  quandoque  periculi,  si 
ittis  utamur  promiscue.  Accedit  his  sensus,  qui  ab  Aristolde  cowjimwIi 
dieitur,  quo  judicantur  sensilia  absentia:  et  discemuntur  m,  qua  variorum 
sunt  sensuum  :  hie  sub  Imaginationem  et  Phaniasiam  venire  potest  Phmm- 
tasia  est  mirifiee  expedita  et  libera  :  quicquid  colli fntum  est,Jlngit,  re/inffit, 
eomponit,  divincit^  dissolvit,  res  disfunetissimas  conneetit,  eonjunetissimuu  ow- 
tem  longissime  separat  Itaque  nisi  regatur,  et  eohibeatur  a  rations,  haud 
secus  animum  percellit  ae  perturbat,  quam  proeella  mare.  Jo.  Lndovici 
Vivis,  De  Anima  et  Viia.    Lib.  L  Opera,  tom.  iL  p.  509.    Basil,  1555. — S.  C] 

f  [Maasz,  p.  844.  Note.  Tives  De  Anim.  i.  s.  d.  cogn.  intern.  Ph4Kn- 
tasia  conjungit  et  disfungit  ea,  qua  singula  et  simpliciter,  acceperat  imsiffi- 
natio.  Imagination,  according  to  ViyeB,  aaya  Maaas,  is  the  capability  of 
percdying  an  impression^ — S.  0.] 
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atMart."*  To  time  therefore  he  Bubordinatea  all  the  other  ex- 
eiting  mumb  of  uMcixtioii.  The  soul  pToceeds  "  a  causa  ad  ef- 
/ectum,  oAhocad  itutrumetUum,  a  parte  ad  latum ,"+  thence 
to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  whatever 
preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parta  of  a  total  impreuian,  each 
of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  aaltus 
vel  tnuaUus  ettam  longissimos,"t  ho  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
preaaians.  Thus  "ex  Scipione  vemo  in  cogilationfm potetttia 
Turcica,  propter  vutorias  ejus  de  Asia,  in  qua  regnabat  An- 
tiockut."i 

But  from  Vivea  I  paas  at  once  to  the  source  of  hia  doctrinet, 
and  (as  far  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  remainii  yet  extant  of  Greek 
|diiloeophy)  as  to  the  iirst,  so  to  the  fullest  and  moat  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  aSBociative  principle,  namely,  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotie ;  and  of  these  in  particular  to  the  treatises  De  Amma, 
and  "  De  Memoria,"  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essays 
entitied  in  the  old  translations  Parva  NatuTalia.W  In  aa  much 
aa  later  writera  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to  liis  doo- 
trinea,  they  appear  to  me  to  h&ve  introduced  either  error  or 
gmuitdlesa  suppoaition. 

*  {Dt  Anima  i.  lect.  d.  cJteJ  by  Maasz  in  a  note  ibid.  Yivea  proecack 
ttiua— unit  tdii  ilia  cxiilnnl  m  arlifirU)  mtmoriir,  quippe  ad  aiptctiim  loei 
th  eo  vtnil  in  meniem,  gyod  in  toco  »cimnt  ectniae,  avt  titum  fMie  ;  quandt 
(A'on  elm  ireef  avt  lono  aliquo  guippiam  amtingil  latum,  mdan  lona  audiio 
Mtetmmr:  ri  Iriite  Iriitamur.  Quod  in  bnitii  q-aoqvt  ett  aunotart :  qwt 
ti  gUB  Jons  weaia  gratum  aliqtiid  occipiunt.  riiDHni  od  cundem  irmiait  fiteiU 
mt  UinUtT  accumml :  tin  eadantur,  lonilum  fxni/nn  deiiuept  reformidaitt,  *a 
yJaynnw  TtnrrdalioHt. — Lib.  ii.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  G19. — S.  C,] 

I  [Z>«  Anima  ii  sect.  d.  mm.  rl  ncord. — Cited  by  Haau  in  a  note,  lUd 

— ac] 

X  IJUd. — i&id  See  Huu,  pp.  S46-6.  That  the  springs  are  only  "^ 
parent'  ia  explained  bj  Maasz,  coDimeatiag  on  tbe  words  of  Vivea,  Stmt 
{in  pkaniatia)  Irmtilut  quidam  longiMtimi,  tmino  laltut. — S.  C] 

§  [Cited  by  Maaez  frnm  the  ume  place,  p.  34fl.— S.  C] 

I  [TTiis  ooUection,  ru  /iiipH  iia?jn-/ma  ♦vaiiid,  wbieli  ia  ooDoected  with 
the  treatise  in  tbree  books,  on  the  3oul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  showi 
ia  tbe  Preface  to  hia  elaborate  conunentary  on  that  work  of  Aristotle),  coo- 
tains  the  biwks  On  Sease  and  ThingB  Sensible,  On  Memory  and  Ilee«lleo- 
Ikn  On  Sleep,  On  Drennis.  On  Divinalion  in  Sleep  (naff  uttou),  On  Length 
■ad  Sbortnees  of  life,  On  Toutb  and  Old  Age,  On  Bea|nratioii,  and  On 
Uts  aad  Death.— A  0.] 

VtH..  in.  K 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristotle's  posHkas 
on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction.*     The  wise  SlagyiitB 
speaks  of  no  successive  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiaid- 
balls,  as  Hobbes  ;t  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  fluids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain,  as  the  followers  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  oscil- 
lating ether  which  was  to  effect  the  same  service  for  the  ncrveB 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
form for  them  imder  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— ^nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com- 
positions by  elective  afiUnity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  plus  and  minus,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — images  out  both 
past  and  present.     Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  hypothesis  ;  or  in  other  words  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  different  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  jAaced  under  a  number  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  h^'pothcses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

*  [MaaejE  has  also  said  (p.  345)  speaking  of  ViTea,  that,  though  he  tet 
forth  correctly  the  theory  of  association,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with  such 
entire  purity  as  Aristotle.    Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  is  comparing  the  wise 
Stagyrite  with  Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,  Hartley  and  others — ^Maasz  is  comparing 
him  with  Vives— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after  Aristotle 
in  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  law  of  imagination,  but,  what  is 
the  principal  thing,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  assi^oiation  so  oonsiatently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  made  exceptions  to  the  same,  whidi 
are  such  in  appearance  only  :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  io  hit 
favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject   Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  physical  dreams, 
which  modern  metaphysicians  introduced  into  the  survey  of  psychological 
UjcXa  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.    He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, while  Maaaz  remarks  upon  a  statement  at  variance  with  a  hiw  cor- 
rectly laid  down. — S.  C] 

f  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Hobbes  does  not  use  the  ez- 
inresuiHis  in  which  Mr.  C.  describee  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  much  of  motioos 
produced  in  the  brain  by  objects. — S.  C] 
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mTB  the  name  oi'  Anenai^attt,  or  suctions.*  He  usm  indeed 
th«  word  nirtjaslt,  to  express  what  we  call  representations  m 
ideas,  but  he  eareliilly  distinguishes  them  &om  materisl  motion, 
designating  the  latter  always  bj  annexing  the  words'*'  mrif 
KatA  idnor.t  On  the  contrary  in  his  tt«ati«e  J}«  Anima,  he  ex- 
cludes place  and  motion  from  all  tha  operations  of  thonght, 
whether  representations  or  volitlonB,  as  attributes  utterly  and  ab- 
surdly heterogeneous-t 

The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  accurately,  the  com* 
mon  condition  wider  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
they  may  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.§     Ideal 

*  [He  dieetuaioo  of  Heaat  on  the  part  performed  by  AriitoUs  in  ex- 
pUniag  ttie  gcDsral  law  of  tbe  Lnagiiuktioa  extends  from  p.  819  to  p.  BSB, 

frian  sect.  90  to  94  bcluwvely.— 8.  C] 

t  [See  Haul,  p.  S91.  He  refers  geoerallj  to  the  treatjie  Dt  Aniixa, 
lib.  iL  cap.  iii.  and  in  particular  to  the  words  m  ».  S,  Tvini;  ii  Wpdf  To^rolf 
iKopxn  nil  rd  Kuri  tottop  kivtitikov,  "  But  some,  beside  these  things,  hare 
also  the  iculty  of  motion  according  to  plae*." 

In  the  third  snd  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  motion, 
Kord  Tonov,  is  discoBsed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  Boul  refuted.  BectiouB  3  and  4  of  Lib.  i,  cap, 
Ifi.  Bpc«k  distinctly  OD  this  point :  and  so  do  sections  B-1 1  of  cap.  if.  Ih  the 
latter  the  philosoiAer  «ja ;  "  That  the  soul  can  not  poBsibly  be  harmoay, 
neither  can  be  turned  about  in  a  circle  is  mimifcBt,  fi-om  the  aforesaid  But 
that  it  may  be  remored  ptr  ectidem — contingently,- — may  so  move  itself, 
even  as  we  have  declared,  ii  possible :  inasmuch  aa  that,  in  which  it  is,  is 
oqwfale  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  which  it  is)  may  be  moved  by  tbe  soul: 
but  in  DO  other  way  is  it  poasible  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  according  to 

Vntz  discnssea  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  kiv^bi^  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
(51-888.  He  oheervcB  that  it  was  not  unusual  nith  the  Greek  phUosophcrs 
to  use  the  word  for  changes  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  lor  example,  says 
expressly,  Kwijai^  Kara  rr  ^n'xiv  Kai  lord  eu/ia,  in  the  Thetetetus,  §  27. 
(<^>eni  Bekkcr.   Lond.    Sumpt.  R,  Priestley.  1826.   Vol  iiL  p,  412,)— S.  C] 

t  [L  c.  3  in  initio.  lau^  yilp  oi  ftavov  iptvdu^  ion  rd  rifv  oiatmi  abr^ 
mavTtjv  tJvai,  otav  faaiv  ol  }Jyoimc  ^xi"  ''">"' '"''  ""Oiiv  lavrd,  ^  Swd- 
ptVBv  Kivtiv,  (!A?.'  ft>  Ti  riju  lidiwiiruv  rb  un-iip^fiv  aiir^  Kiviiaiv. — Cited  by 
Ibasi,  p.  322.— £1 

[For  perhaps  oot  only  it  is  lalsc  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is  snch  as  they 
suppose,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thiog  which  moves  or  is  ahle  to  move  itself; 
but  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  can  not  possibly  bekmg. 
TranitatioD.— 8.  C] 

g  [See  Haass,  pp.  S24-B-e.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  right  eoncep- 
tion  of  Ibe  common  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name,  and  had  not  disoorered  all  its  tniitfabesB.  ha  Atm  Gram  tiie  treatise 
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by  having  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  othir; 
or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  representation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part.*  In  the  practical  determination  of  this 
common  principle  to  particular  recollections,  he  admits  five 
agents  or  occasioning  causes ;  1st,  connection  in  time,  "whether 
simultaneous,  preceding,  or  successive  ;  2d,  vicinity  or  connec- 
tion in  space  ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  is 

De  MemoricL,  cap.  u,  the  following  sentences : — ai'fiiSaivovffi  &  al  avofiirqtm^, 
inetd^  vrifvKev  ^  Ktvffaig  yjSe  iuveoBcu  fterd,  njvSe — thus  translated  or  part- 
phrased  by  Maasi — *'  The  Representations  come  after  one  another  to  the 
consciousness,  when  the  changes'*  (or  movements)  ^  of  the  soul  thereto  be- 
longing are  of  such  a  nature  that  one  arises  after  the  other."  (I  belicTe  the 
stricter  rendering  to  be — Recollections  take  place  because  it  la  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  follow^one  another.)— Iv£a  Idovre^  daro^/cdAilov 
/nfij/tcvevofieVf  rj  trepa  7T0/.?.dKi^. 

— **  But  such  a  connection  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  ooe 
succeeds  lAther,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  cu- 
tom.  For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together."  (This  is  a  eol* 
lection  from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  which 
aeems  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  aometimet 
a  necessary  one,  and  this,  as  is  evident,  must  always  take  place ;  sometimes 
it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  for  the  mott 
part.  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit  more  tbaa 
others  by  thinking  ever  so  often.  There/ore  ite  remember  aome  tAings,  that 
fae  have  seen  but  once^  better  than  other  things,  that  we  haw€  seen  many  a 
timer) 

*'  Still  plainer,  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  speaks  the  place  which  follows  the 
above ;  as  thus :  otov  ovv  uvafitfivijaKUfieda,  Kivovfir&a  ruv  rrporipuv  rcva 
Kir^aeuv,  Icjf  dv  Kivrj'&ufici*,  /<et>*  tjv  iKeivij  hude. — ^  A  representatioo  it 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise,  with  which 
that"  (change  or  movement)  "  belonging  to  the  said  representation  has  been 
associated.*' — S.  C] 

*  [See  Maasz,  p.  326.  "  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  together, 
call  forth  each  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
representation." 

"  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when 
that  b  not  the  case ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
serts, and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of 
association."  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  De  Memoria,  cap.  n.  Zijtovoi  /Uv  oiv  o^tu^  koI  fo^  ^rjroinfTec  ^ 
ofruf  dvofUfiv^OKOvrat,  6rav  fieS^  iripuv  Kiiijaiv  iKtivji  yivijTtu.  In  this 
way  men  try  to  recollect,  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember; 
some  particular  moremcot  (of  mind)  ariaing  after  some  other.---SL  C] 
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cause  and  efieet:  4th,likeneH;  andSth.contraat.*  As  an  additional 
•olution  of  the  occasional  eeeming  chaems  in  the  continuity  of 
teproduction  he  proves,  that  movements  or  ideas  poHessing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the  mind 
aa  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other  parts  of  the 
•ame-  total  imprenions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
aite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  expreu  it,  after 
constiiousnesa.t  In  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impreasions,  in  the  Aristotelian  P^- 
chology.      It  is  the   universal  law  of  the  jussive  fancy  and  me- 

*  [Maau  (at  p.  S37)  showa  that  Ariitotle  givM  Tour  dtstinct  rale*  tot 
Awoewtian'' — that  is  to  uj,  coiuiKtioii  in  lime,  ia  spam,  reaemUaaoe,  and 
opposhioD  or  eoDtnst — in  proof  of  which  he  aUa  the  following  pMHge — 
ilA  sol  Td  iftiK  ^prio/irv  vaiaavric  dnd  rov  vvv,  i  il/./jiv  l^ot,  'oJ  (if 
d^MMOD,  ij  ivavTiov,  i  Toil  rnvt-fY^X-  "I'u  rmTTO  yivcToi  ^  dvu/niiaii,  Tlicre- 
fbr<  in  tryiog  to  remember  we  seareli  (our  miudt)  ia  ret^lar  order, 
proceeding  from  the  prnent  or  wime  otli«r  time  (to  the  time  in  wliich  what 
ve  want  to  recollect  occurred) ;  or  from  •umething  Uk«,  or  directly  oppo- 
site, or  sear  in  plac^, — lie  Jftii.  cap.  iL 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maau  writes  thus :  **  That  R  ihuuld  be  really  iuinxdiaUly 
Hao«t<d  with  A.  it  ia  not  aecHurr,  that  the  wb<.l«  rfprtsmtati'xi  K, 
tkaald  bare  been  together  with  the  whole  reprcMtilattuo  A  ;  if  ijoly  mom 
Bark  of  A,  say  M..  ba*  beco  aaeociated  with  M>n>«  mark  of  }L,  that  is  sufi' 
oeot.  If  then  A.  Ceia^  giren.  n.  is  onsequently  repre*tot«d.  x.  is  lik«- 
wise  associated  therewith,  becaose  t»th  hale  been  already  Uifftihur;  and 
then  with  n.  mm  associated  the  reoiaiiun^  Diarks  )>>ka|[iw(  U,  U.  bwauM 
these  Iwre  been  aircadr  tofctber  with  at.  in  the  rtprei^itali'iri  H.  Ilu* 
the  whole  reprnentatioo  B.  is  calle-J  up  tfan/ugh  A'  "Itii*  tea«Htvui«  a 
proof  saj*  Mr.  Coleriilgi  in  a  amrieiial  wAt  'M  tL*  jas-iirr'  ~  Xlml  Ukt- 
oesa,  as  eo-urdinate  with,  but  ant  aJwari  aa^jifrdina^e  Vi.  Tim>  •icru  aa 
iaflneoee  prr  m  oa  Ibe  sauciali'jo.  Thna  ^n  a*  X',  Caow  s>4  VJIan  ^^ihirf 
can  not  of  ooursc  be  BepanUe<1  Irvm  C'ntenjp'naMtr.  )«t  »•«  lL»7  aitl  dia- 
(inctl;  from  it.  Thai  tin.  C'KtruL  sod  rft,  'Jfiat.  In  ttvirl.  wbatnw 
makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  unprvt/iiiia  iu'jr«  r;  rid  '>r  Oii*,aKt  vill  'J*<*t 
mine  the  mind  t"  rtcall  theae  ralber  tbao  'yJn-rt.  '>AV>»f>rai'.eity  *i*Ki» 
to  me  the  oionnm  eno^iii'*!  laMiH'  wLicL  ail  tLc  •VVmofJaff  f^/w^t  ant 
ruber  tban  itself  i1k  dbn  in  law.  Uaasi  VjCMtAa^t  tji^e^  — m  tUr^-y 
seems  nerer  to  baT«  recacml>rr*d. — tl^i  alj  v.-r  .x^'rt  w.  mtMrtrti/iiii  . 
sad  that  ia  mam  rasfs  -4  likeuos  U>t  awjiiatvA  U  sm;<>,->  u.  m(  '.4  f"4C- 
aition.'— JTS.  mitt—H-  C  ] 

t  [This  is  set  tjnh  *I  i«M  ;*M-i  Kj  yi»tz  aw-w  lyjt.^yrM  -^  •<'> 
preaoit  sBbjeet  Ur.  Cottrvbt  (ecss  V>  =>':'<  :usiM  \y  ::  K.t  u^vl  wiiti 
teM<<Antoda.    8a*  Farias*  mttr^t  MmUUmmftnft.  y  r.—H.  CJ 
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chanical  memory ;   that  which  supplies  to  all  other 
their  ohjects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aqainu 
on  the  Parva  NaturaMa  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
its  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association.  The 
main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustration  difiered  only  by  Hume's 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed 
too  great  to  be  expl^ned  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
gelic Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some  time  after  Mr.  Pa3fiie 
showed  Sir^James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canonized  philosopher; 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
reference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  ver 
sion,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore-mentioned  !* 

*  [Thifl  Commentary  of  Aquinaa  is  contained  in  the  third  voltime  of  the 
edition  of  h\&  works,  printed  at  Venice  in  169S-^,  and  in  the  Antwerp  edi- 
tion of  1612,  end  of  torn.  iiL  It  surrounds  two  translalions  of  the  text,  OM 
of  which  is  the  Antiqua  TVanslatio. 

Whai  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  **  Hume's  Essay  on  Association,"*  as  closely  reeeni- 
Uing  it,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  sectioQ  ca 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whatever  relates  to  the  sulgeet  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  ii  to  viL  in- 
clusively. The  simiUr  thoughts  and  ancient  illuf^trations  are  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  Be  MeMorim 
ei  ReminiBeentia  (the  second  of  the  Parva  Haturaiia),  particularly  in  teo- 
tious  T.  and  vL  pp.  25-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit 

There  the  principles  of  connection  amongst  ideas,  and  "  the  method  and 
i^egularity''  with  which  they  present  tliemselves  to  the  mind,  are  set  forth 
at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  memory  and 
describing  our  mental  processes  in  voluntary  recollection  and  unintentional 
remembrance.  I  think,  however,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  treatise^ 
wherein  Assoctation  of  Ideas  is  subordinate  and  introductory  to  another 
speculation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  Mr.  C.*s  mind  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connections  of  tdeni, 
dwells  moch  on  certain  other  topics  'vdiich  are  dwelt  upon  alao  in  th*  In- 
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It  ranuiu  thea  for  me,  first  h>  itftte  wherein  Hartley  difi«n 
bom  Ariatolle  ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grountla  of  my  coavictiMi, 
that  he  difiered  only  to  err  ;  and  next  as  the  teanlt,  to  show,  by 
what  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  atsociative  power 
becomes  either  memory  or  iancy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 

qnbj-^H.  the  influoica  of  austom  io  producing  meolal  habiu  and  beeoming 
a  Eort  of  Mcond  nature ;  tbe  liTelineu  and  forra  of  pkanlaimala,  or  imagia 
imprcwed  <n  the  mind  by  •enuble  things ;  aod  the  diitiootn«u  and  ndcr-  ' ' 
lineu  of  mathematical  theorema.  Hitae  topie*  Home  handles  atnnewhat 
differently  from  Aquiaai,  u  hit  drift  waa  difFerent;  but  it  ia  poauUe  that 
tbe  older  diiquiiition  may  have  suggested  his  thoughts  on  theso  pcnnt% 
though  it  can  Qot  hare  exactly  formed  them. 

It  ia  mther  renuu-knUe,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  thia  oomsuatary  bo- 
fore  eompoeing  his  ovn  work,  that  he  should  have  ezpreaaed  himself  thus 
at  p.  S3 : — "  Thou^  it  be  too  obrions  to  escape  obserratian,  that  lUflcrMit 
ideal  are  aoDueeted  together,  i  do  fiDljfiid  fAdf  any  ;iAiJaiapA«r  Asi  a/t(«;>fed 
fo  trnmurate  or  tlan  all  the  printipUt  of  AiMocioHmi,  a  subjost,  however, 
that  seema  worthy  of  enriostty."  Aquinas,  in  the  eonmuntary,  doea  cer- 
tainly attempt  to  eaomerate  them,  though  he  does  not  classify  tbem  «xsetly 
as  Hume  sod  oUier  modern  philwopbera  have  done.  He  does  not  mslts 
OauM  and  Effect  a  jHineiple  of  Aesiiciation  over  and  aboveXontiguity  in 
Time  and  Vitae ;  and  he  mentionB,  as  a  separste  influence,  direct  Disumt- 
larity  or  Contrast,  which  Hume  refrrs  to  Csusation  aod  ResemUanee,  as  a 
miztore  of  tbe  two :  io  both  which  particDlsTB  heLdoes  bnt  follow  the  Issd- 
h^of  bis  t«xt. 

1  will  joit  add  thst,  in  commenting  aa  two  scnteaees  of  Aristotle,  qnot«d 
fat  a  fornMT  note, — explsining  why  some  men  remember,  and  some  thiop 
are  remonbered,  better  than  others  under  sunilar  droumitapoes  of  assoda- 
tico, — Aqoioss  ofaserres,  that  this  may  happoi  tbroD^  cloatr  attention 
•nd  profoimder  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  most  eameatly  attend  to 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  M>  the  tnemory ;  aod  again,  in  aoconnting 
br  false  and  imperfect  remembrance,  ha  states  the  eooverse  lact,  that  by 
distraction  of  tbe  imagination  the  mental  impression  is  wealicaed  Lectsi 
T.  a.  snd  vi.  b.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  thoae  in  the  Bio- 
grqibia,  toward  the  end  of  diap.  tIL  eonceming  the  saperior  vividneaa  of 
eertain  parts  of  a  totsl  impresaiim,  and  the  power  of  the  will  to  give  nrid 
Bsss  toany  object  whatsoeTert^intensifying  the  sttentioa  Mr.  Coleridg^s 
^m  was  (o  show  that  theae  agenis  or  oceaaiuoiDg  eausss  of  particular 
thoD^ts  which  hare  been  specified,  are  thenkseWes  sali)e«t  to  a  deeper 
law, — to  the  determinstion  of  tbe  will,  reason,  judgment,  nnderttanding, — 
BLC] 

[It  wu  not  tiU  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  m  tbe  presa  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  note,  relating  to  chap.  v.  ofthe  R  L,  at  tht:  mhI  of  the  Dii- 
sCTtation  on  the  progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  by  Kir  i.  Uackintosh,  in 
vUch  the  anthor  speaks  aa  foUowi :  '- 1  have  already  aeknowUdged  ths 
striking  rsasmblaikie  of  Ur.  Hnme'e  pri^pUs  of  Assusiatini  to  tinta  tA 
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priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  to  the  leason,  and  the 
imagination.  With  my  best  efibrts  to  be  as  penpicuoiiB  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

A  Aristotle.''  After  showing  thatthe  story  of  Mr.  Hume  was  a  miitoke.  and 
^  how  the  mistake  arose,  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  certam  that  *  •  •  « 
Aristotle  ezplnins  recolleetion  as  depending  on  a  general  law, — that  the 
idea  of  an  object  wiU  remind  us  of  the  objects  which  immediately  preeeded 
or  followed  when  originally  perceived  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
told  us  is,  that  the  Sti^gyrite  confines  the  application  of  this  law  exdusiveif 
to  the  phenomena  of  recollection  alonCy  without  any  glimpse  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  all  connections  of  thought  and  feeling, — a  won* 
derful  proofs  indeed,  eren  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  g^eat  phikeo- 
pher,  bat  which  for  many  ages  continued  barren  of  further  coosequencea' 
Perhaps  Mr.  0.  thought,  as  Maasz  appears  to  hare  done,  that  to  diseorer 
the  associatiye  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously  to  diseover 
the  general  law  of  mental  association,  since  all  connections  of  thou^t  and 
feeling  are  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  man  writu^ 
s  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso- 
ciation, by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  hunts  in  his  mind  for  any 
thing  forgotten :  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity,  for  aimpU 
folks,  when  a  truth  is  once  clearly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  so 
abstract  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  being  on- 
recognized.  "The  illustrations  of  Aquinas,"  Sir  James  adds,  ** throw 
light  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  unenlarged  in  his  timsy 
46."  (Tet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  when  he  says 
reminiteenHa  habet  Hmilitudinein  cujusdam  eyllo^ismi,  quare  $icut  m  «y<^ 
^iiino  pervenitur  ad  conclutionem  ex  aliquihuM  principiUf  ita  etiean  m  r§- 
nUnis^ndo  aliquit  qyodammodo  eylloguat,  ^)  *'Tho6e  of  L.  Yivee,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  C,  extend  no  farther." 

'*  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbes  on  Human  No- 
lure,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explain  general  terms, 
he  will  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  builds  on  these  two 
foondatictas  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of  which  rea- 
soning isonly  a  particular  case.*'  This  has  been  already  admitted  in  note  2. 
Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap  v.,  which  begins  thus :  **  See- 
ing the  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  are  caused  *  *  '  by  the  soe- 
eeesion  they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produced  by  the  sensca,* 
Ac.  He  points  out  the  forgetful  statements  of^Mr.  C.  respecting  the 
Dtf  Methodo,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  Hobbes,'  and  Hume  mig^ 

I  The  language  of  Hobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetical  somid^  and 
when  he  discourses  of  the  moiionM  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristo- 
telian eommentator — Cau$a  auUm  remini$eendi  CMi  ordo  mo/nton,  qui  reUm- 
qmmtur  in  amima  cs  pruna  imprtiticng  ^m,  quod  primo  ^ppr^mdimut. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

THAT  HAKTLET's  STSTEH,  AS  PAK  A8  IT  DIF7EK8  rBOM  THAT  W 
ASISTDTLE,  IS  NEITHER   TEIUDLE  ai  TUEOKX,  ROB  rOUMDED  IS 


Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  TibratioDs  in  hu  hypothetical  oacilla> 
ting  ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  fint  and  moat  obviouB  dis- 
tinction between  hutsyslem  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  ainiilar  attempts  to  render  that  an  olgect  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  youDgei  Reimaius.t  Maaaz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mecbaiiicB  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
of  which  consists  iu  its  being  mecbanical.t  ttliether  any  other 
philosophy  he  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

«Bch  hive  been  uocoiucioua  that  the  doctriae  of  usodstion  iru  not  origi- 
nsllj  hii  own.  Either,  1  should  think,  had  quite  ugscit;  enough  to  £b- 
eo*«r  it  far  hiniMlf ;  but  the  qurstion  it  vhether  Hobbes  itm  mora  ligir 
WNH  oa  tbii  part  of  the  aalject  than  anj  preeeding  philosapher. 

Bir  JuiKe  makes  an  iaterestiiig  repl;  to  Mr,  C.'b  remark  that  he  was  un- 
able to  bridge  over  the  chaam  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  whidi 
I  do  not  quote  oolj  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Hr.  C.'s  most  inteUi^^eiit  readera  u  undeniable ;  j'et  I  tbiak  it  is  not  quite 
Mndnsive  sgaiDit  the  German  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  ioternal  char- 
aeter  or  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  enimdated, — that  theyfbtmd  no 
•Dtrance  into  bis  mind ;  or  at  least  no  weloome  there,  or  entire  approral ; 
tor  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  even  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  hj  some  of  the  atroDgest-headed  persons 
of  the  age  (—8.  C] 

•  [Hwtl^.  Obun.  <Hi  Ifan,  c  L  a  1.  props.  4  sad  6^—111] 

t  [John  Albert  B.  Beimaraa— £1    See  Not«  b  the  Appen<£z.— S,  O.] 

i  [See  Haasi,  pp.  41-i.Sd.^ 

Sir  James  lays  "  the  term  S^peiu  is  as  ngnificant  as  if  it  had  been  chosen 
hj  Eohbes."  Ibis  term  may  hare  led  Hobbes  to  talk  about  "hunting,' 
"  tnsing,'  sod  "  rantpng,"  in  the  finnan  Natwrt. 
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the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philoio- 
phy ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  as  long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we 
must  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 
eidyta  of  causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato  by  his  musical,  sj'^mbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  n(^naldBvfta  of  the  mind) — ^under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  8}'8tems,  for  the  most 
part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our 
▼isual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  firom  the  ex- 
ternal object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original  impression  from 
M  was  essentially  difierent  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
fore difierent  causes  may  produce  the  same  efiect,  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  m  :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.*  To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any 
chain  of  association,  as  so  many  difierently  colored  billiard-balls 
in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the 
red,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitutes  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
constitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  m,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce m.t  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely 
*  [Mastt,  pp.  32-8.— JESi]  t  [Msms,  p  83.— JUL] 
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IflM  ftbwid  than  to  taj,  that  &  weather-cock  had  acqnirid  &  habit 
of  turning  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  >o  long  in  that 
quarter :  for  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  ciicmn- 
Manoe  of  life,  what  then  becomee  of  the  mechanical  philoMphy  ? 
And  what  ii  the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  Uie 
pot  aa  the  fint  ingredient  of  his  stone-btoth,  requiring  only  salt, 
tumipe,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  'But  if  we  waive  tbia, 
and  pTe-«uppoee  the  actual  existence  of  Buch  a  disposition  ;  two 
cases  an  possible.  Eitbei,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
conesp(Hid«it  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispoeitiona ;  lor  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  nutioa  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause 
present,  why  exactly  tbe  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every 
nerve  must  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other 
nerves;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  oiZ  lihUum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
nncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  b}-  Priestley,  witb  the 
ooiisaion  of  the  material  hypothesis.!  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,  too  coherent  a  tbiuker,  for  th>^  to  have  been  done,  either 
GMisisteutly  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  sj'stem,  once  removed 
from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  principle 

*  [For  tbe  ivst  of  tliis  pangraph  He  Huu.  pp.  S3-t, — Ed.^ 

t  [Hsrtlej'i  Theory  of  the  Uuman  Mini!  on  tbe  FriDciple  of  the  AMoela- 
tioD  et  Ideas ;  with  Euaja  relatiog  to  the  mlgect  of  it.  Bj  Jo«eph  Pritat 
iij,  U.D.  F.R.S.  LoDdoD,  iTii. 

Priestley  cipUiDs  lud  defends  the  doctrine  of  Tihratioiu  in  his  first  Id- 
troduetmy  Emw;  ;  the  object  of  his  publieatioD.  as  he  states  in  the  Pre&ce, 
is  to  eiliibit  Hartley's  theory  of  tbe  Human  Mind,  u  Isr  as  it  relate*  to  the 
doctrine  of  auoeialioti  of  idtat  onlj,  apart  from  tbe  system  of  moral  and  rs- 
ligioos  knowledge,  origioally  cooDeeted  witb  it.  which  reodcred  the  work 
too  extensive, — and  the  material  fbundntioD  of  theory,  which  reoderedit  loo 
difficult  snd  iatricste,— for  general  rtsding. 

•■  Holler  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  at  Tibrstioos  altribotes  propertjea 
to  the  medullary  subatance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  totally  in- 
«nmpataUe  with  thdr  nstore."    Quoted  (ran  Beta's  Eocyc.  Art  Hartl^. 

-ac] 
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of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  eommon 
dhion  of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  oonstnined  to 
lepiesent  as  being  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  he  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  sulgected,  but  that 
of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  represented  ai 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  efiects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  moimtainoos  coon- 
try  with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  ronning 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  finom  the 
opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur- 
rents in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  wonld  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  phil- 
osophical form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;t  and  the  law  bo» 
comes  nugatory,  were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  il 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  imuMwia^ 
must  be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St 
Paul's  church ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  soch 
total  impressions.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself, 
which  would  be  ahaolaXe  delirium :  or  any  one  part  of  that  impres- 
sion might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  can- 
tinuity,  there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hartley,  Observ.  on  Man,  chap.  i.  8.  ii.  prop.  10. — JSd.] 
f  [At  p.  29,  Maaaz  thus  expresses  the  oommon  law  of  AssoeiatioD :  *'  With 
a  given  representation  all*"  (representations)  "  can  be  associated,  whidi  be- 
long  with  it  to  a  total  representation,  bat  those  onlyinunediately  ;  or,  as  is 
also  said,  Erery  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind  its  total  represen- 
tattoQ."  *'  Rather,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  *"{•  capahU,  tmdtr 
giiMn  conditi<m$,  ofreeaUing;  or  else  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  outward  impressions  and  that  of  senseless  memory* 

a  a] 
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man  parts,  'wiuch  aie  components  cpf  scxne  other  Mawmg  total 
impreaaon,  and  bo  oa  ad  in/SnUMM)  —anif  part  oi  any  imprei- 
■on  might  recall  any  part  of  any  other,  wnkont  a  caise  pitMni 
to  determine  what  it  should  he.  For  to  hring  in  die  wi3.  cr  ren- 
ion,  as  causes  of  their  own  canse.  that  is.  as  at  once  caoses  and 
effects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who.  in  their  pretended  CTidences  of 
a  Grod,  having  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  cause  and 
ground  of  intellect,  will  then  coolly  demand  the  pre-exisUBce  of 
intellect,  as  the  cause  and  gronnd-woik  of  organization.  There 
is  in  troth  hat  one  state  to  which  this  theory  applies  at  alL 
namely,  that  of  complete  iight-headednes :  and  eren  to  this  it 
applies  hat  partially,  because  the  will  and  reascn  are  perhaps 
nerer  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Ger- 
many a  year  or  two  before  my  siriTal  at  G^ttinsen.^  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conTersation.  A  young 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seized  with  a  nerrous  ferer :  during  which,  according 
to  the  asKTerations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  rery  learned 
devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin.  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.     Voltaire  humorouslr  tA- 

m 

vises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  yoimg  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but 
"^Rrith  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  :  the  remainder 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
'^vas  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever 
^>een  a  harmless,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  was  evidently  labor- 
&ig  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
Mident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  difierent  families,  no  so- 

•  [In  February,  17W.— ^d] 
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lution  preeeated  itself.  The  young  phyncian,  however,  delw- 
mined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  benelf 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  lived : 
travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and 
from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  takea  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained 
with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  veiy  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  afler  much  search,  our  young 
medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  efiects. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable  uncle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ; 
that  she  was  wilUng  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's  possession. 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Babbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
difierent  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  in- 
stead of  the  body  terrestrial-, — to  bring  before  every  human  soul 
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the  collective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this, 
this,  peich&nce,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  which  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
Tery  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
lieaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
lingle  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain 
af  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
^he  free-will,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres- 
ent. But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
oilier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from 
without,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  lois 
uj^k  ipapjaadeXaiP f  ^  xaloy  16  Jr^s  dinaioGvi^ijs  *oil  GWfQoait'iiQ 
i^fdfMmnoPj  ual  iie  ianSQOg  bis  iatog  »roi  xaXd.  T6  ]rd^  d^uy  n^g 
d  d^f/urop  avyyevig  xul  tfioXov  notijadfiBvop  dsl  ini^dHsiP  t^  Oiq, 
*^  Y^  ^  rn&note  Bldsp  dgidaXfidg  ^lior,  'fihoeidiie  fii]  ysyBvtiftivoi' 
fddi  id  MaXdf  &¥  tdr^  ^vjt^,  f*^  uaXii  ystfOfiiyfj* — '*  to  those  to  whose 
magination  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  mom- 
ng  nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
riew  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him- 
lelf  congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
fbnn,"  (t.  e.  pre-configured  to  light  by  a  similarity  of  essence 
with  that  ofliglU)  *'  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to 
intuition  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  THE  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  HARTLEIAN  THEORT 
—OF  THE  ORIGINAL  MISTAKE  OR  EQUIVOCATION  WHICH  PRO- 
OTJRED   ITS   ADSaSSION MEMORIA   TECHNICA. 

We  will  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — if 

law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chances 

— with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the 

outward  phanonie/ta  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 

•  [Plctinui,    EoiL  I.  Lib.  Yi.  (w.  4  and  9.^JSkL] 
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consciousness.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  in^ 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordination  of  final  to  effi — 
cient  causes  in  the  human  being,  which  flows  of  necessity  from— 
the  assumption,  that  the  wiU  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism, instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  the  function  of  which 
it  is  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the  phantasmal  chaos  of 
association.  The  soul  becomes  a  mere  ens  logicum:  for,  as  a 
real  separable  being,  it  would  be  more  worthless  and  lodicroos 
than  the  Grimalkins  in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  scheme,  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be  pinched  or 
stroked,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an 
agency  whoUy  independent  and  alien.  It  involTcs  all  the  diffi- 
culties, all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  (^  lifocjrt 
doxii^  the  absurdity),  of  intercommunion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve^ 
nient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  Dualistic  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of 
the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result y  as  a  tune,  the  common  pro- 
duct of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though  this  again  is  the  mers 
remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another,  equally  pre> 
posterous.  For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  veiy 
esse  of  which  is  percipi  ? — an  ens  rationahy  which  pre-supposes 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a  saw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
Purcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours.  But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounted, and  *'  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound."  Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  church,  as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion 
from  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  causes  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  with  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  existed.  Thus  the  whole  universe  co-operates  to 
produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  my- 
self, and  I  alone,  haye  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
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causeless  and  effectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Yet 
scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding  :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  efTect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  somethitig'7iothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  I  It  is  the  mere  quicksilver  plating  behind 
a.  looking-glass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  worthless  I ! 
Xhe  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  extension,  liiotion,  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, and  those  diminished  copies  of  coniigurative  motion,  which 
ibnn  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi- 
losophy well  might  Butler  say — 

The  metaphysic's  but  a  puppet  motion 
That  goes  with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 
The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 
That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks. 
And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 
Tliat  oounterchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 
By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 
Turns  truth  to  fEilsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 

.  reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  the 

only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.     So  must  it  have 

been  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 

of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.f 

*  [Miscellaneous  Thoughts. — Ed.'\ 

f  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mi*.  All- 
a  mkster  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

SONNET 

ON  THX  LATE  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  OOLERIDOX. 

And  thou  art  gone — most  lov'd,  most  hooor'd  Friend ! 
No— never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 
The  heart  and  intellect^  And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  un&thom'd  deep, 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  pueh'd  ofif  the  shore. 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  sweep, 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  1    For  oft  we  M«m*d 
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So  must  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  w 
the  one  fancied  hiniBelf  composing  his  Roderick,  and  the  oth( 
his  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systei 
of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and 
land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ev 
will  be  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
afiections  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  are 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  lational 
resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something' 
noihing-fvcrythi/ie,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knoll's 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  ar^culated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  pJianom- 
ena  of  the  association  ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ab  extra  ;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  ejust  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
attributes.  If  in  ouiselves  there  be  no  such  faculties  as  those  of 
the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason,  we  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  s)'stem  ;  or  we 
can  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  efiect  into  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life  {nisus  vitalis) 
associated  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system  !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofis  of  the  existence 

Ad  on  some  starless  se* — all  dark  above. 

All  dark  below — ^yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 

To  plough  up  light  that  ever  found  us  stream'd. 

But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 

Of  all  he  lov'd :— Thy  living  Truths  are  left. 

Cambridge  Port,  Massaohusetts,  Ameriea. — EtL] 

•  [See  Inquiry  cmeendng  tks  Swmmi  UndirtUmding,    Seet  riL—JSd,] 
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and  attributes  of  (rod,  with  which  his  second  volume  commences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  or  results  of  the  first. 
Nay»  he  assumes,  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and 
to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar 
system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies, 
is  a  collective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being  ;  that 
its  living  sensarium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the 
understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  pro- 
ceeded finom  the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can 
be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his 
own.  Hence  it  follows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
perchance  detennine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God  only  can  know 
who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  opinions  fundamentally  false  are  harmless.  A  hundred 
causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting 
of  the  adder  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
taken  up  the  evil  thing,  and  it  hurted  them  not.  Some  indeed 
there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation  at 
least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its 
moral  and  religious  consequences ;  some — 

who  deem  themflelves  most  free. 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  sooffing  asoent. 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Self-working  tools,  uncaus'd  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  omniscients,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  Qod  !* 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument ;  they  must  be  made 
lietter  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
such  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  so- 
phism as  their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 

•  [Destiny  of  Nations.    Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  88.— iai^ 
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a  thing  for  its  causes  and  essence  ;  and  the  process,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
air  I  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
never  have  learned  that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ; 
yet  having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross-exam- 
ine Hartley's  scheme  under  the 'guidance  of  this  distinction  ;  and 
we  shall  discover  that  contemporaneity  (Lieibnitz^s  Lex  Coih 
tinui*)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  pfuenometia  considered 
as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  aa  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntary  movement 
we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  We  first 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light 
on  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves. 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is  composing  ;  or,  to 
take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  tr}ung  to  recollect  a 
name  ;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most 
of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-insect  on  the  sur- 
face of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  fringed 
with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and 
will  have  noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion, 
now  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to 
gather  strength  and  a  momenXsiry  fulcrum  for  a  further  propul- 

*  [This  principle  of  a  coniinuumy  cette  helU  loi  de  la  continuite,  as  Leib* 
nitz  calls  it  in  his  lively  style,  which  is  even  gay  for  that  of  a  deep  philoe- 
opher,  intent  on  discovering  the  composition  of  the  Universe,  was  intro- 
duced by  him  and  first  announced,  as  he  mentions  himself,  in  the  XowrelUt 
de  la  Bepubliqut  den  Lettret  de  Mr,  Baylt^  which  forms  Art.  xjdv.  of  Erd- 
mann's  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  Extraii  d'une  Lettre  a  Jfr. 
BayUy  <fec  He  dwells  upon  this  law  in  many  of  his  philosophical  writinga. 
**  (Test  une  de  mes  grandee  mazimes,"  says  he,  "  et  des  plus  v6rifi6e8,  que  U 
nature  ne/aitjamaU  det  tavUT  (Naiura  non  agit  Mltathn.)  '*  tTappelloia 
eela  la  loi  de  la  continuity,  ^  et  Tusage  de  cette  lois  est  tr^  considerable 
dans  la  Physique."  Nouoeauz  Euait.  Avant  propot,  p.  198,  of  Erdnuumli 
edit— a  C] 
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■on.     This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the  mind's  selTezpeiienoe  in 
the  act  of  thinking.     There  are  evidently  two  powers  at  woik, 
which  Telatively  to  each  other  are  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  is 
not  possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both 
active  and  passive.*     In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denomi- 
nate this  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations, 
the  iMAGiNATioN.t     But,  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  the  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 
Contemporaneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
laws  of  anociation,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia 
subjecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be 
co-present  with  all.     Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  ofi*on  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each, 
for  the  essential  substance  of  all.     But  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself^  as  the  cause  of 
a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.     Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  inmiediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the 
same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.     The  first 
syllable  of  the  latter  word,  being  that  which  had  coexisted  with 
the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose.     In 
the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.     In  the  first  two 
instances,  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
circumstance,  that  enabled  me  to  recoUect  them ;  and  equally 
conscious  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.     So  it  is  with  cause  and  efiect ; 
BO  too  with  order.     So  I  am  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  was 
proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.     They  can  not  be  indeed  separa- 

*  [Sdidling  describes  an  actiyity  and  passirity  which  reciprocally  pre- 
Bappoee,  or  are  conditioned  through,  one  another.  But  he  is  eodearoriDg 
to  boItc  the  problem  how  the  I  bcliokk  itself  as  pereeptiveL  Tranuc.  Id, 
p.  136,  e<  pattim.-^  C] 

t  [Maasz  thus  defines  the  Imagination  at  p.  2 :  "  Bat  all  reprefMmtalirirM 
tod  modifications  of  the  sense"  (receptivity  of  impres^tirjoi^),  **  wLi''}i  are 
not  really  in  it.  so  £u>  as  it  is  affected  hy  ao  object,  must  b*;  pr'xJu/»«d 
through  an  actiye  faculty  of  the  same,  whi«]i  is  distinguished  from  th« 
Senses,  and  may  be  called  the  Imagination  in  the  widest  sense.    TraosL— 

a  a] 
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ted  firom  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate  them 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousneaB  is  indeed  identical 
with  time  consideTcd  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  con- 
tra-distinguished  from  our  notion  of  time  ;  for  this  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.*  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two 
objects  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  dbtinguishable  causes  :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  what- 
ever makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pre^ 
erence  to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  term)  of  continuitij.  But  the  will  itself  by  confin- 
ing and  intensifying!  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we 
may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confiision  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,.«s  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  tffihe  species  to  the  genus  ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect ;  a  cheeriul  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other ;  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  firee  firom  anxieties; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

*  [Schelling  teaches  that  the  moet  original  measure  of  Time  is  Spaee,  of 
Space  Time ;  and  that  both  are  opposed  to  each  other  for  this  reaaoa  that 
they  mutually  limit  one  another.  Transso.  Id.  Tubingen,  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
See  alst»  Idem,  325-6.— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  Dietionanr  nor 
in  any  classical  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and  otbert 
before  him  employ  in  this  sense,  is  now  so  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meaning,  that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  psm- 
phrase  the  sense,  as  by  render  iniente,  would  often  break  up  the  sentence 
and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  ptvition  of  the  words  with  the  logieal 
position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and  more 
especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  investigation.  I  hare  thtfelbn 
hasarded  the  word  intmrnfy ;  thoogh,  I  ooDf«M,  it  soimda  UDOoath  to  nj 
own  ear. 


CHlPTEl  Till 


HBST  Bt    SnSOZA    XM>    ATT^VAi^    ST    lXJ:V.Ta    : 

m — sosE  or  these  srs-reMi  ct  i 

TIOX,    OK    EXFI.UX5    THE    FO£HAT3l9    C7    7ZZ    l^Sf-tiCllXLX. 

To  the  beat  of  mr  Vatswiedfc  Ds  Cuvc  'vv  '>iic  so:  jiJiiH- 
pher,  who  intraduoed  the  •bwlaxc  lad  j™^^'^"""  bnofnasTT  U 
tbe  wml  k>  inteUieoKe.  aad  tbe  bodr  a*  ^miur.*  Tire  "»="-;>- 
tion.  Mid  the  Ibnn  of  fpeakms  hare  imu:D«d.  •Jtn'Xi  ibe  -i^oal 
of  aU  other  propertiec  to  matter  trat  tha'.  C4'  exiesscc  ce  «%jcfa 
denial  the  whole  snteca  of  Doalisz  i±  gn'Tii>ie>i.  hax  bwn  jcbk 
o^iloded.  For  Hoce  impeaetrabilin'  it  in'^llieTti^  a^  tt  a  mo^ 
ofmdatance;  its  adnuKian  place*  the  caeeooe  «t' moiMr  la  u  ar: 
n'  power,  which  it  poaeMCj  in  common  wi'Ji  spiri.:  /*  au  bodr 
ud  qHiit  are  thetefbre  no  loneer  abcohitelT  beteme-ae^jut.  Wl 
may  without  any  abrardity  be  mppoied  to  be  diOeient  nrAta.  or 
degrees  in  patedion,  of  a  camnuiii  wbarafum.  To  thja  pfri 
UUty,  bowever.  it  wai  not  the  fuhion  lo  adrert.  The  (onl  wai 
t  thinking  sobetance,  and  body  a  fpacr-fiHim  mbstance.  Vet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  presed  heavy  on  the 
philoaopher  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  lets  heavily  on  the  other 

•  [PHncipia  FliUctoplua.  P.  i.  ^  5^-3.  HS-A.-^.  C] 

f  {compare  wilb  SdieUings  Abhandlnngfn  mr  ErULvtmm^  A*  ItUal- 
unw  (far  WtuaueliafUt\Tt — Pbilotophuctw  Sc^iftfn.  LMkdtbot.  I  rJf/, 
(Sec  note  nfra.)  Compve  alvurith  what  Leihotti  Ut*  dorn  m  tkuftjict 
m  the  list  pangrmph  of  hia  paper  Dt  Prima  Pkilotipkia  Emmuiiilvitu — 
■hieli  fanDt  Art.  miv.  of  Erdinuui'i  editna  of  hif  sorkB.  BnnL  1M>>.  and 
with  the  A'puvaniz  £uaii  (Liv.  iL  t  nL  ^  2.  Erdimnn,  p.  i^yt.  vbnr  bt 
1^  tbat  matter  hu  not  onlj  inobilitT.  vhich  i>  ibe  reeep^irity  '*  lapai^y 
•t  uoTaDai^  but  alao  rourtanee,  whiefa  onnprdieQiiti  impnwtnUlitj  and 
'-—■'    ft  CI 
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hand  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  of  causality  hoUi 
only  between  homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  having  some 
common  property  ;  and  can  not^  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  les 
absurd  than  the  question  whether  a  man's  afiection  for  his  wife 
lay  North-east,  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his 
child.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-established  harmony  ;t  which 
he  certainly  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  tlw 
hint  from  Des  Cartes's  animal  machines,^  was  in  its  common  is- 

*  [Syttem  dei  tratateendentalen  Idealismus,  pp.  112-118.  Se«  the  next 
note  but  two. — S.  C]  • 

f  [ThiB  theory  Leibnitx  unfoldfi  in  his  Sy$time  runweau  de  la  natun  ttJi 
ia  eommunieaium  d/et  gubUanceit,  1695.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  124,  in  Ui 
EelwrcUtemefu  du  nouveau  tytteme.  L  IL  and  IIL  Ibid  pp.  131-S,4 
Riplique  aux  Hi  flexions  de  Bayle,  dc.  1702.  Ibid  188.  He  Bpeaks  of  it 
also  in  his  Manadoloffie,  1714,  ibid  702,  and  many  of  his  other  writiogib 
€k>ttfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1746,  died  JSof. 
14,  1716.  This  great  man,  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attainnients  wve 
so  various  and  copsiderable  that  he  has  heea  ranked  among  the  uniTcrtal 
geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  thtt 
modern  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic  He  seem 
to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  disqui8itioiM» 
with  something  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
manner  of  them ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  meaaure,  by  hii 
Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  use  of  the  French  language  on  the 
other.— S.  C] 

X  [Spechnina  Philosophic — Diss,  de  Meth.  g  v.  pp.  80-8,  edit.  1664.  Dei 
Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 
OMtoinatiL,  set  in  motion  by  animal  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and  mnicki 
— because  such  a  view  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  beoMU  tkd 
perish,  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that  they  have  soob 
capable  of  salvation.  Leibnitz  comments  upon  the  Cartesian  notion  on  tUf 
subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  BnUorum,  wherein  he  distinguiahes  ad- 
mirably between  the  intelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasonable  souIb  of  men. 
(§  14.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann.  pp.  464-5.)  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks  upon  Weale/i 
opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
^ap.  XX.  Des  Cartes  compares  the  souls  or  quasi-souls  of  brutes  to  a  weO* 
made  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  limitedneas  of 
their  actions,  that  nature  acts  in  them  according  to  the  disposition  of  thttf 
organs.  Leibnitz — (in  his  Droisieme  Eclaircissement,  and  elsewhere) — com- 
pares the  body  and  soul  of  man  to  two  well-made  watches,  which  perfectly 
agree  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  re- 
futing his  predecessor's  opinion  as  a  whole,  may  have  borrowed  something 
from  it  The  likeness  to  Spinoza  s  doctrine  is  more  recondite,  but  may  be 
traced  in  Fart  iL  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  natore  and  origin  of  the  mind. — &  C] 
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terpret&tion  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor — too  repugnant 
to  our  common  sense  ;  which  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  judicial 
voice  in  the  courts  of  scientific  philosophy  ;  hut  whose  whispers 
stiU  exert  a  strong  secret  influence.  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer 
and  illustrious  systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  contents 
himself  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  idea,  hut  does  not 
adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  of 
all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all  ph3rsical  science  ;  for 
that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  can  not  consist  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities. 
Besides,  it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difiiculty  can 
be  solved  by  multiplying^  it,  or  we  ran  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
of  our  soul  by  being  told  that  we  have  a  million  of  souls,  and 
that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difiiculty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it 
lie  at  rest.  There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  The 
Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct 
from  the  scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it  ;*  how  being  can 

*  [A  passage  in  the  Transsc.  Id.  pp.  112-1S-14,  contains  many  thoughts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this  and  the  three  following  pages.  A 
translation  oi  it  is  subjoined,  with  the  borrowed  passages  marked  in  italics. 
The  last  sentence  is  borrowed  in  chapter  iz.  of  B.  L. 

**  The  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  itself,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
tclf-cposciousness,  at  which,  as  the  explanation-ground  of  all  Limitedness 
{B^amitt9etffui)  we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reason,  that  how  any  affec- 
tion from  without  can  transform  itself  into  a  representing  or  knowing  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  Supposing  even  that  an  object  could  work  upon 
the  I,  as  on  an  object,  still  such  an  affection  could  only  bring  forth  some- 
thing homogeneous,  that  is  only  an  objective  determinateness  (Beaiimmtneyn) 
oiver  again.  Thus  how  an  original  Being  can  convert  itself  into  a  Knowing 
would  only  be  conceivable  in  case  it  could  be  shown  that  even  Representation 
itself  (die  Vontellung  selbtt)  is  a  kind  of  Being ;  which  is  indeed  the  expla- 
nation of  Materialism,  a  tt/stein  that  woiUd  he  a  boon  to  the  philosopher,  if  it 
nnUy  performed  what  it  promises.  But  Materialism,  siich  as  it  has  hitherto 
6tf«fi,  t«  whoUy  unintelligible  ;  make  it  intelligible,  anu  it  is  no  longer  distin- 
guUhed  in  reality  from  transcendental  Idealism.     To  explain  thinking  as  a 

VOL.  m.  L 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  ens  representans,  not  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  efiect,  will  pass  into  the  same. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  ribrations,  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  such 
intermediations  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we  explaiD 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  possess  the  soul. 

And  like  a  Ood  by  spirituid  art. 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  ever}'  part  * 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
sistent proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  l«  external  objects  them- 
selves,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind  per- 
eeives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  natiire,  certain  sensa- 
tions are  renderetl  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  tbeir 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upcm  the  supposition,  tliat  the  mind  were  aU  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever." — EU- 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  view  of  the  Transcendcntalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction— namely,  that  the  soul  can  penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  ¥fHhaut  itself:  or  that  the  human  soul,  by  divine  power,  baa  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  something  alien 
from  mind  and  directly  contrary  to  it ;  which  is  impossiUe.  The  exploded 
hypothesis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  contradic- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  found  wanting  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the  objects  of 
perception — that  they  are,  as  things  in  themselves,  apart  from  and  extrin- 
sic to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  contradiction  again,  or  at  least  to 
keep  it  up. — S.  C] 

*  [Altered  from  Cowley's  All  over  Love.    JL—JSd,] 
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the  common  rank  of  sotdrand-hodyi^s  ;  to  affect  the  mysterious, 
and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given,  and  not  to  be 
understood,  which  it  would  bo  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
DaXur  nan  intelligitur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  mira- 
cles, and  a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philosopher 
may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep- 
tions ;  and  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
its  own  nature  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
telligible, it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to  explain  think' 
ingj  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  func- 
tion of  appearing  and  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his 
controversy  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties  ;  substituted  spiritual  powers  ;  and  when  we  expected 
to  find  a  body,  behold  !  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — the  appa- 
rition of  a  defunct  substance  ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and  sys- 
tematically in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine  ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires, 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  de- 
mands and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world 
exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  which  alone,  according  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per- 
haps in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  immediate- 
ness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms 
and  spectres,*  the  inexplicable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  mechan- 

•  [See  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  p.  217.  "The  Idenlist  in  this  sense 
is  left  kwely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  spectres.  For  him  there  is  nothing  immediate,  and  Intuition  itself^  in 
wliieh  spirit  and  object  meet,  is  to  him  but  i  dead  iho\i«\itr  TrvoiiL-^^ 
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ian  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  moie 
than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse  from  \i4thout  is  to  create  anew 
for  itself  the  correspondent  object.  .  The  formation  of  a  copy  ii 
not  solved  by  the  mere  prc-existcnce  of  an  original ;  the  copyist 
of  Raffaers  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  process  of  Rafiael.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of 
light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  difficulty.* 
We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin  creed  of  the  tortoise 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the  elephant,  that  sup- 
ported the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built.'*  The  sic  Deo  jdacitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient  reason  ;  bait  an 
answer  to  the  Whence  and  Why  is  no  answer  to  the  How,  which 
alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  sophisnui  pigr**m^  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity,  which  lifts 
up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy  and  commands  us  to  fall  dowu  and 
worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  ancile  or  palladium 
fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  vcr)'  same  argument  the  s4ipporterf 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebufied  the  Newtonian, 
and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-complacent  griuf  have  appealed 
to  common  sense,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 
stand  still. 

•  [The  r^'asoning  here  appears  to  be  the  same  as  id  the  Tdeen.  Introd  pp^ 
22-8.  SchelliDg  says — **  You  curiously  inquire  how  tlie  light,  radiated  \mk 
from  bodies,  works  on  your  optic  nerves ;  also  how  the  image  inverted  oo 
the  rttina,  appears  in  your  »oul  not  inverted  but  straight.  But  again,  what 
is  that  in  you  which  itself  sees  thi>«  image  on  the  retina,  and  inquires  h(»w 
it  can  have  come  into  the  souL  Evidently  something  which  si>  far  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  outward  impression  and  to  whidi.  however,  this  impres- 
sion is  not  unknown.  How  then  came  the  iinpressiiio  to  this  region  of  your 
soul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and  independent  of  imprcft- 
sioDs  \  If  you  interpose  between  the  affectictn  of  your  nerves,  your  brain 
and  so  forth,  and  the  representation  of  an  outward  thing  ever  so  many  in- 
tervening links,  you  do  but  cheat  yourself:  for  the  passage  over  from  body 
to  soul  can  not,  according  to  your  peculiar  representations"  (mode  of  per- 
ceivingX  "take  place  continuously,  but  only  througli  a  leap, — which  yet  you 
propose  to  ^void.**  Transl.  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  remarka  oa 
the  Fhil«^«ophy  of  the  Dualiste  in  ld((n.  57. — EiL\ 

t  And  Coxci>mb«  i'anquish  Berkeley  by  a  grin.* 

*  [Dr.  John  Browns  Essay  ot  Satire  (which  was  published  in  v«>l. iLof 
WtfbortoQ'aedit  ofR>pe,aodinvoLiiiof  Dodsky'sOoUeotiODX  FlurtiLL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IS  PHELOSOPHT  POSSIBLi:  AS  A   SCIENCE,  AND  WHAT   ARE  ITS  CONDI- 
TIONS ? GIORDANO    BRUNO LITERARY    ARISTOCRACY,    OR    THE 

EXISTENCE  OP  A  TACIT  COMPACT  AMONG  THE  LEARNED  AS  A 
PRIVILEGED  ORDER THE  'AUTHOR*8  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  MYS- 
TICS  TO    IMMANTJEL     KANT THE     DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN    THE 

LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KANt's  "WRITINGS,  AND  A  VINDICA- 
TION OF  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  TEACHING    OF  PHILOSOPHY ^FICHTE's 

ATTEMPT    TO    COMPLETE    THE    CRITICAL    SYSTEM ^ITS  ,  PARTIAL 

SUCCESS    AND  ULTIMATE   FAILURE OBLIGATIONS    TO  8CHELLIMO  ; 

AND  AMONG  ENGLISH  WRITERS  TO  SAUMAREZ. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  Bchools  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Leihnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  none  of  them 
an  abiding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  s}^ 
tern  of  philosophy,  as  difierent  from  mere  history  and  historic 
dassification,  possible  ?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  con- 
ditions ?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  clas- 
sify. But  I  soon  felt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against 
this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  in- 
consistencies, was  not  less  impracticable  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  in  intdlectu  quod  rum 
prius  in  sensu,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prcBter 
ipsum  intellectum,*  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  position 

*  [*'  On  m'oppoeera  cet  aziome,  ref <i  parmi  les  Philosophes :  que  riea 
a*est  dans  Tiine  qui  ne  vienne  des  sens.  Mais  il  faut  ezcepter  T&me  m^ine 
et  868  affectioDB.  Nihil  ett  in  intelleciUj  quod  non  fuerit  in  9en$Uy  exeipe : 
nut  ip»e  inUUeciu9,  Or  r&me  reoferme  T^tre,  1a  eubetance.  Tun,  le  m^me,  la 
aUHe,  la  peroeptioo,  le  raisoimement,  et  quantity  d'autres  notiooB  que  let 
•eni  ne  sauroient  donner.    Cela  e'aooorde  aseez  avec  votre  Auteur  de  resaai, 
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was  uoderstood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac :  and  then  what  Hi 
had  demonstratively  deduced   from  this  concesaion   concemiuff 
cause  and  efiect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  to 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,*  and  the  logical  functions  cor 
leqwnding  to  them.    How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw ; 


or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  occu- 
sum  of  experience  ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke*s  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  dierche  nne  boone  partie  des  Id6es  dans  la  r^flexicHi  de  Vesprit  sur  la 
propre  nature." — Xauveaux  EMuait  mr  t EnttttdantiU  Hmna'n^  11  v.  iL  e.  1. 
Erdmann,  p.  223.  Leibnitz  refutes  Locke,  as  commonly  understood,  oo  his 
own  showing,  and  he  maintained  that  if  ideas  come  to  us  only  by  seoaation 
or  reflection,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  their  actual  perception,  but  that 
they  are  in  us  before  they  are  perceived.  See  also  his  Refexlon*  mrtEtam 
4t  Locke — Art.  xli.  and  Medltationet  de  cognitione^  teritate^  el  ideis,  ArL  iz. 
of  £rdmann*s  edition  of  his  works. — S.  C] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  ReUtion,  and  Mode,  each  ooosisting  of 
three  subdivisions.  See  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft}  See  too  the  judicioQS 
remarks  on  Locke  and  Hume.' 

*  [Pp.  104  and  110-11,  vol  il  Works.     Leipzig,  1838— £<£] 

*  [IK  pp.  125-6.  ''  The  celebrated  Locke,  £rom  want  of  this  coosideratioo, 
and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  understapding  in  experi- 
enoe,  has  also  derived  them  from  experience ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded 
ao  inconsequently,  that  he  ventured  therewith  upon  attempts  at  oognitiooii 
which  far  transcend  all  limits  of  experience.  Hume  acknowledged  that,  in 
order  to  the  last,  these  conceptions  must  necessarily  have  their  origin  d 
priori.  But,  as  he  could  not  explain  how  it  is  that  the  understanding  sboold 
think  conceptions,  not  in  themselves  united  in  the  understanding,  vet  as 
necessarily  united  in  the  object, — and  not  hitting  upon  this,  that  profaablr 
the  understazKling  hy  means  of  these  (d  priori)  conceptions  was  itself  the 
anthor  of  the  experience,  wherein  its  objects  are  found — ^he  was  forced  to 
derive  these  conceptions  from  &perience,  that  is  to  say,  from  subjective 
necessity  arising  from  frequent  association  in  experience,  erroneously  con- 
■idered  to  be  objective : — I  mean  from  habit :  although  afterwards  he  acted 
very  consistently  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  with  these  oooceptioos 
and  the  principles  to  which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience. However  the  empirical  derivation,  on  whidi  both  Locke  and 
Home  fell,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of  those  scientific  cognitions 
d  pn'ort  which  we  possess,  namely,  pure  Mathematics  and  General  Physics, 
and  is  therefore  refuted  by  the  fadT'^Ed.  See  also  the  whole  Section  e&- 
tiUed,  UeberfangturtranuotmdnUaUnDtdmeUcmdn  A«<<yorun,  pp.  12S-IL 
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and  gross  were  his  delusions  ;  and  such  as  furnish  frequent 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  i 
norant  shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself.  But 
we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such,  as  might  be  anti^- 
pated  from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and 
his  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  th«^ 
the  latter  defect  he  had  in  common  ^ith  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians of  his  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  with  book-leanioJ 
men  was  he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellec- 
tual powers  were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by 
crowds  of  proselytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Behmen  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While 
I  in  part  translate  the  following  obser>'ations  from  a  contempo- 
rary writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my 
own,  which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my 
own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where  coincidence 
only  was  possible.* 


mystic  writers,  Theologicc  Mystica  Idea  Generalior^  mentions  that  the 
of  Gr.  Ricbtor,  the  niiuistcr  of  Goerlilz,  who  wrote  and  preached  againit 
Boehni  and  silenced  him  for  seven  years  by  procuring  an  order  against  him 
from  the  senate  of  the  city,  after  the  decease  of  both  the  persecutor  and 
the  persecuted,  undertook  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  liis  father's  memorr, 
an  effective  reply  of  the  theosophist  to  a  violent  publication  against  his 
doctrine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.  But  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, on  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  our  author,  he  not  only  aban- 
doned his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  conscience  to  take  up  the  pen 
on  his  side,  against  liis  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran,  and  died  in 
the  communion  of  that  church,  in  1624.  His  most  fiunous  English  foUower 
was  John  Pordage,  a  physician,  bom  in  1625.  who  tried  to  reduce  his  tbcoa- 
ophy  to  a  system,  declaring  himself  to  have  recognized  the  truth  of  it  by 
revelations  made  to  himself.  He  published  several  works  in  favor  of 
Behmen*B  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Germany,  and  are  said  to  have  be- 
come the  standard  books  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  C.] 

*  [By  **  the  following  observations'*  Mr.  Ooleridge  meant  those  cootained 
in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  far  as  the  words  **  William  Law,"  pmrt  of 
which  are  freely  translated  from  poges  154-56  of  Scheliing*B  J>arieyum^ 
det  wahren  VerhaHnitMet  der  Natur-pkilowphie  tu  dtr  verbeutrttn  JfidUd- 
9ckm  Lekre,  Tkbingtn,  1806. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  "^th  the  history  of  philosophy,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  can  not  but  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
the  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
gmius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this 
boundary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts  ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi* 
nations  had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 

The  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  is  thus  takeu  from  Schelling,  except 
the  last  sentence  but  one,  and  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth. 

For  parte  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  following  sentence  of  the  Darlegung,  pp.  166-6. 

"  So  now  too  may  Herr  Fichte  speak  of  these  enthusiasts  with  the  most 
heartfelt  scholar's  pride,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  exalts  him- 
self so  altogether  above  them,  unless  it  is  because  he  can  write  orthographi- 
eally,  can  form  periods,  and  has  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  command ; 
while  they,  according  to  their  simplicity,  just  as  they  found  it,  so  gave  it 
utterance.  No  one,  thinks  Herr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wiser  than 
these  men,  oould  learn  any  thing  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings ;  and 
•o  he  thinks  himself  much  wiser  than  they:  nevertheless  Herr  Fichte 
might  give  his  whole  rhetoric,  if  in  all  his  books  put  together  he  had 
ihowD  the  spirit  and  heart-fulness,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many  ao- 
ealled  enthusiasts  discoyers.**    Translatioo.— S.  C] 
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peated,  I  thank  thee  O  Father  !  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ! 
cause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  frotn  tlie  tcise  and  prudent,  a 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.*  No ;  the  haughty  priests  of  leam 
ing  not  only  hanished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  science 
who  had  dared  draw  living  waters  from  the  fountain,  but  drov 
them  out  of  the  very  Temple,  which  meantime  the  buyers,  a 
sdlers,  and  money-changers  were  suficred  to  make  a  den  o^ 
thieves. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  substantial 
for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  Thaulenis, 

•  St  Luke  X.  21. 

f  [I  have  ventured  to  subetitute  "  Thaulerus"  for  "  D«  ThoyrsB*  in 
text,  having  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  name  was  a  mirtake  or  mis- 
print for  the  former. 

John  Thaulerus  or  Taulerus,  sometimes  called  Dr.  Thaulerus,  was  a  eeU— 
brated  mystic  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whoaac 
birth  is  uncertain.    He  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  died  atr 
Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  his  own  native  language ;  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  very  rarely  found,  but  they  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sa- 
rins, and  published  at  Cologne  in  1548.  Among  them  are  Exercises  oo  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  The  Theoiogia  Ger- 
maniea,  also  entitled,  iu  the  English  translation,  a  little  Golden  Manual,  has 
been  ascribed  to  him. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of 
his  writings,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  productions, 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing  fusiun,  and 
therefore  capable  of  assuming  different  appearances,  according  to  the  nxmlds 
of  mind  into  which  thev  are  received.  Some  behold  in  them  hercsv  and 
fanaticism ;  some  hold  tbem  good  in  substance  but  too  capable  of  perversion ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  inany  authors  of  weight  and  note,  both  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  especially  the  latter,  as  Arnd,  Muller,  Melancthon,  aiMi  oth- 
ers, have  commended  them  highly  and  unreservedly.  Blosius  the  Abbot 
styled  their  author  a  sincere  mointainer  of  the  Catholic  faith.  By  Luther 
this  Mystic  is  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that  manifested  by  Schel- 
ling  and  Coleridge  respecting  the  illiterate  entlmsiasts,  whom  they  uphold 
against  the  "  literati  by  profession."  "  I  know,**  says  he,  **  that  this  Doctor  is 
unknown  to  the  schools  of  Divines,  and  therefore  perhaps  much  deapiaed ;  but 
I  have  found  in  him,  though  his  writings  are  all  in  the  Oerroan  language, 
more  solid  and  true  divinity  than  is  found  in  all  the  Doctors  of  all  the  Uni- 
▼ersities,  or  than  can  be  found  in  their  opinions."  (Luther,  torn.  L  T^»m 
Jenena.,  page  86,  6,  apud  Heupelium,  folio  B.  verso.)  Dr.  Henry  llbre'a 
opinioo  of  him  it  thus  girea  in  the  Oen.  ffiog.  Dictionary,  whenee 
count,  with  the  quotation  firom  Luther,  is  taken : 
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George  Fox,  and  others  ;  unless  it  be.  that  they  conid  write  or- 
thographical ly.  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  of  au- 
thorship almost  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends,  while  the  latter,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words  immediate  echoes  of  their 
feelings.  Hence  the  frequency  of  these  phrases  among  them, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  ins{^tion : 
as  for  instance,  "  It  toas  d^ivered  unto  nu  ;" — "  /  strore  fwt  to 
speak  ;"— "  /  said,  I  trill  be  silent :"— "  But  the  \cord  was  in 
my  heart  as  a  burning  fire ;" — "amf  I  could  not  forbear y 
Hence  too  the  unwillingness  to  give  oflence  :  hence  the  foresight, 
and  the  dread  of  the  clamors,  which  would  be  raised  against 
them,  so  frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book,  with 
which  they  were  familiar.*  "  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a 
man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention, — I  love  peace  :  the  souls 
of  men  are  dear  unto  me  :  yet  because  I  seek  for  light  every  one 
of  them  doth  curse  me  I"  0  I  it  requires  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom 
reasoning  and  fluent  expressions  have  been  as  a  trade  learnt  in 
boyhood,  to  conceive  with  what  might,  with  what  inward  striv- 
ings and  commotion,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
takes  possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His  medita- 
tions are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  ever- 
lasting ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

"  But  amongst  all  the  writings  of  this  kind  tb^re  iras  Done  which  so  af- 
fected him,  as  that  little  book,  with  which  Luther  was  so  prodigiously 
pleased,  entitled,  *  Tktologiea  Germaniea  ;*  though  he  discovered  in  it,  even 
at  that  time,  several  nmrks  of  a  deep  melancholy,  and  no  small  errors  in 
matters  of  philosophy.  '  But  that,*  says  our  author,  '  which  he  doth  so 
mightily  inculcate,  viz.  thai  we  should  thoroughly  put  off  and  exttntputh  our 
om*  proper  will,  that  being  thut  dead  to  ournelves,  we  may  live  alone  to  God, 
and  do  all  thingn  whatsoever  by  his  instinct  and  plenary  permissioit,  was  so 
eonnatural,  as  it  were,  and  agreeable  to  my  most  intinmte  reason  and  con- 
science, that  I  could  not  of  any  thing  whatsoever  be  more  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly convinced.'"— S.  C] 

*  An  American  Indian  with  little  variety  of  images,  and  a  still  scantier 
stock  of  language,  is  obliged  to  turn  his  few  words  to  many  purposes,  by 
likenesses  so  clear  and  analogies  so  remote  as  to  give  his  language  the  sem- 
bbuee  and  character  of  lyric  poetry  interspersed  with  grotesques.  Some- 
tlung  not  unlike  this  was  the  case  of  such  men  as  Behmen  and  Fox  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bible.  It  was  their  tok  armory  of  expressions,  their  only  organ 
of  tiioii^t 
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Need  we  then  be  8uq>ri8ed,  that,  under  an  excitement  at  onoe 
strong  and  so  unusual,  the  man's  bodj  should  sympathize 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  ao 
deluded,  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  ni 
and  the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?     It  has  indeed 
plausibly  observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these 
rant  Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  i^ith  him  a  spirit  and  jodg- 
ment  superior  to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  t* 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthj 
of  Milton  ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  a^'ful  Person,  in  wh< 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  ventuiv  to  make, 
as  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the- 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox, 
Jacob'  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious 
and  fervid  William  Law.f 

•  [Paradise  Regained  R  iv.  1.  325— S.  C] 

f  [William  Law  was  bora  at  Kings  Cliffe,  Northamptonihire,  in  1688, 
died  April  9,  1761.  A  list  of  seventeen  religious  works  written  bj  him  is 
given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Xov.  1800.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
adopted  '*  the  mystic  euchusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,"  whidi  tinctured  his  later 
writings;  and  of  that  author's  works  he  prepared  an  English  editioo. 
(Behrnen's.  Jacob,  Works,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  Author,  with 
figures  illudt rating  his  principles.  Left  by  the  Rev.  William  Law,  MJL 
London,  17«4-«1.    4  vols.  4to.) 

Mr.  Sf»uthey  has  the  following  passage  on  Law  in  his  Life  of  Wealey : 

**  About  this  time  Wesley  became  personally  acquainted  with  WHlimm 
Law,  a  man  whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  treir 
tise  De  Imitatione  CAriVi.  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he  was 
prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevated  to  be  at- 
tainable ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  '  We  shall  do  well 
to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection^  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at> 
tain  to  mediocrity.*  Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  u  said  that  few  books 
have  ever  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts  aa  his  Christian  Perfection 
and  his  Serious  Call :  indeed,  the  youth  who  should  read  them  without  being 
perilously  aflfected,  mnst  have  either  a  light  mind  or  an  onosnally  strong 
one.    But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects,  ■aerifioad  his 
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The  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  toward  theae  men, 
has  caused  me  to  di^reaa  further  than  I  had  foreseen  or  proposed ; 
bat  to  have  passed  them  over  m  an  historical  sketch  of  my 
literary  life  and  opinions,  would  hare  seemed  to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of 
these  Mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. They  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter. 
If  they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet 
the)'  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
■kirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.     The  Ethics  of  Spinoza,"  may,  or  may  not, 

own  Bt  but  tfl  tbe  rcveri«s  and  rhapsodiM  of  Jacob  Bebmen.  Perhaps  tbt 
art  of  fngravuig  vm  never  applied  to  a  more  exCraordinsry  purpoae.  Dor  in 
a  more  eitrsoriiinary  manoer.  than  when  tbe  oimaenae  of  the  German  aboe- 
maker  was  elucidated  in  a  leriei  of  printa  after  t-aip'B  designs.  represeEling 
the  anatomj  of  the  spiritual  maiL>  UJB  own  happiness,  however,  wai  cer- 
taiol;  nnt  diminiebed  by  the  ehange :  the  lystem  of  Ibe  ascetic  is  dark  and 
citeerleaa;  but  mysticism  lives  iu  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  aod  dreams  of  the 
Ugfat  ofheaTHi ;  while  .the  tIhods  of  the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  tear  of  the 
devil  produces,  rather  than  the  love  of  Ood."    VoL  i.  pp.  61-S. 

Tlkr  fhrthcoming  new  ediliiiD  of  the  Ufe  of  Wesley  contains  numerous 
marfpnal  Dotes  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Among  these  are  two.  eiplaiaing  and  de- 
fending some  of  the  Qermaii  shoemaker's  and  his  commentator's  sense  or 
'nonsense."— S.  C] 

■  [  Etkiea  ordint  gtoiattrico  dettiontlTala.  Baruch  or  Benedict  de  Spinou 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam.  Nov.  S4.  IA32,  was  tbe  sou  of  a  Portuguese  Jew; 
ffied  at  tbe  Hague,  Feb.  21.  1677. 

Con-in  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheisni.  in  the  form  in  vbich  it 
was  laid,  against  Spinoza,  deelariog  it  to  have  originated  in  penonal  animos- 
hy.  as  did  a  similar  <nie  against  Wolf  He  affirms  that  Spinoin's  is  by  no 
Dteans,  either  in  terms,  or  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
but  rather  a  pantheism  (formal  and  not  material  tike  that  of  llie  Elcatica) 
eontaiaiog  and  unfolding  a  high  and  worthy  notion  of  Ood.  "  Ce  n'eet  qu'a 
UK  (poqne  rCeente,"  says  he,  "  qu'on  a  oommeucA  a  trailer  avec  plus  dejut- 
tiae  la  personne  et  la  doctrine  de  oe  grand  homroe,  A  eatnten^MO^tn.^ 
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be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  beliere,  that  in  itself  tali 
essentially  it  is  incompatible  with  religion*  natural  or  reyealed : 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  The 
writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Koenigsberg,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigora- 
ted and  disciplined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanuel 
Kant  from  Reviewers  and  Frenchmen) — ^the  clearness  and  evi- 

d6coavert,  par  la  m6thode  critique  (the  method  of  Kant),  le  cdt£  foible  do 
Bjst^me."  Spinoza  must  indeed  have  been  a  moet  elaborate  hypocrite  if  he 
was  consciously  and  intentionally  an  atheist  How  strange  it  appears  that 
Christians,  who  are  commanded  to  hope  and  believe  all  things  fiivoraUy  of 
others,  should  have  su<^  an  appetite  for  discovering  unbelief  and  misbelief 
even  in  those  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  godless  temper  I  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  men's  faith  could  not  be  kept  alive  and  properly  exercise<i 
unless,  like  the  passionate  Lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allowed  a  carcass  to  insult  on,* 

the  vile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man  s  infidelity  and  irreligioo. 

^  I  have  often  thought,**  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Xoble*s  Ap- 
peal, "of  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  Vindicia IJeUrodaxtt^  nte  ceUbrham 
frirorum  -rapadoyuaTl^ovruv  d^fentio  ;  that  is.  Vindication  of  Great  Men  Uh 
justly  branded ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behnien,  Benedict  Spinosa,  and  Emamid 
Swedenhorg." 

Still  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge  s  ultimate  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  cz- 
duded  or  wanted  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  God  as  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence  and  Absolute  Will,  to  whom  man  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speaks 
Uius  in  The  Friend,  Essay  xi.  II.  p.  470. 

**The  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  int^cct 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  hiurher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself  supply, 
and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is--Hyid 
from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  ScheUiDgB» 
Okens,  and  their  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been — pantbeism 
under  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the 
rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the  striving  of  the 
philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  his  own  mind.** — S.  C] 


>  This  line,  from  The  Nice  Valor  or  The  PSsssionate  Madman  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletdier,  I  first  nw  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray. 


t  tlw  Cnt^iM  ci  dM-  Pare  ^emaas  :  uj  Ciimr  et  tW 
«t :  c:'  tn«  Uetapfcran;  E^owb'^  ti  Xaninl  PkiJow^^ : 

hit  HciifioB  viikin  Uw  booae*  a  Poiv  R««wit.  toek 
M  of  me  u  with  »  ziani's  luod.*  At^er  nneva  ymis' 
itj  with  them.  I  nil!  resd  Jmsif  utd  a!I  hit  oOkt  imiJac- 
th  BBdimiBishMl  d«iicht  utd  iDR««aa^  sdmiistica.  TW 
ttft*  that  ivmaia«<l  ahsciuv  to  me.~ul«T  dar  edcvte  of 

(«■  the  chapter  oa  original  apper-:eptwm^  \  and  the  a^ 

■  CriliqDC  of  tlM  par«  ^laami.  SritiUrr  rriH  rmuAoMVfMi 
the  eollcO'iTe  tditi-xi  of  tk«  Vi<rki  of  Enl  in  t«o  njt.  LcapriS- 
:  ficH  appeared  in  IT;1.  TIm  Criliij's*  of  tbc  Judpoml.  friti^ 
Biarort.  IT&O.  ii  wotmintJ  in  ToL  rii.  "n*  Jltt  EL  of  S.  PWl*- 
nm^yiiKkt  Jnf^n^i^nJi  Jrr  XatmrrimnutlLt/t  !T$«.  aax  W 
T<d.  TiiL  mt  PL  439.  R^li^iQ  vidun  tb«  hdMb  of  per*  R«aMia 
M  HHrAa/6  drr   Gmaa  irr  Uwa    rmvrl,  r,«K  in  tvL  H 

lad  Kant  vki  bom  at  Exnufsbrrs  in  IT.-I.  w  >f^>ouit<d  Rector 
livtnitT  th«r«  in  IT^e.  >ft«r  harinK  dMlmcil  r«p«al<d  oficn  fn«B 
of  Prtufia,  of  >  Pr-'fH^orfhip  in  tb«  I'lUT^raiiw  of  Jmu.  Erlan- 
an,  and  Halle,  villi  ib«  rank  of  privv  <wu»«ik<r  :  and  died  at  hk 
aec  ti*arly  80  jran  old.  F»b.  IS.  im.— S.  C. 
Uovin;  Dutc  it  p«i>cilled  in  Mr.  C.'«  copy  of  SctwUing'i  Plifa*- 
Schrifin.  but  the  dale  dots  not  appar. 

iere  in  mj  d«pth  of  b«ing.  that  tl>«  thr««  great  irorki  linre  Uw 
kid  of  Chriatianitv  are, — Bacon'i  .Vonai  Oiyamiai.  and  hia  other 
I  bv  a>  tli«T  are  comnientartes  on  it ; — Spiooia't  Ethira.  vith  hia 
nd  otber  piwM.  a>  £ir  a>  ther  are  eonunenls  oa  hii  Ethic* :  and 
ritique  nf  the  Pure  Ri>a«c<ii.  and  hia  other  work*  ai  eomuHntariea 
{IpliealiufU  of  the  Bame,'— fit] 

Hit  dtr  reintn  Vmun/l.  Tnuusc.  Dementarlehrc  iL  Th.  1,  Abth- 
t,  Hauptst.  2.  AWhn.  Tran^w.  Deduction  der  reiaeti  VentaiHle*- 
g  Ifl  I'OH  drr  yrrpTun^lirk-iiitilhrHtrlitii  EiiJuit  dtr  ApptrrrpliOK, 
Leipiig.  1B38.  ToL  ii.  p.  1!>9.  Apperceplion  is  treated  oi;  or  refer- 
neraltr.  tliroughout  Ihe  diTisioa  of  the  \rork  eatitled,  Tranieen- 
edoctioD  of  the  pure  couceptioiu  of  the  L'nderiitaiidiag,  ending  at 

oqition  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  TTillieh,  in  hli  EUmenta  of  the  Crit- 

laophy,  p,  143. 

■rception  or  Consciousness,  or  the  faculty  of  beeoming  conacioua, 

[«neral.  the  same  as  repreaeotatioD.  or  the  faculty  of  representing : 
larticular.  the  representation  as  distinct  from  the  subject  that  rep- 
ind  froni  the  object  that  is  represented, 
'■eoKuioutnta.  for  which  we  haie  two  foculties, 
H  tmpirical,  the  internal  sense,  i  t. 
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parent  contradictionB  which  occur,  I  soon  £)and  were  hints  and 
insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  considered  as  consistently  l^ 
behind,  in  a  pure  analysis,  not  of  human  nature  in  Mo,  but  <^  the 
speculative  intellect  alone.  Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection,  or  natural  consciousness : 
while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permitted  to  assume  a  higher 
ground  (the  autonomy  of  the  will)  as  a  postulate  deduciUe  fiom 
the  unconditional  command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience.  He  had 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery 
and  priest-ridden  superstition  :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
little  inclination,  in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf*  The  expulsion  of  the  first 
among  Kant*s  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  s}'stem, 
fh)m  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  confiscation  and  prohibition 
of  the  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite  therefore  of  his  own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  itself 
than  his  mere  words  express ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
confined  the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  mater  tale  of  our  sensations, 

at  any  time  of  our  obsenrations.    ThiB  is  as  subject  to  change  as  the 
observations  themselTes ;  considered  in  itself^  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  subject. 
h.  The  iranscendtntaJy  pure,  original,  f.  e.  the  consciousness  of  the  iden- 
tity of  ourselves,  with  all  the  variety  of  empirical  consciousness.    It 
is  that  self-consciousness,  which  generates  the  bare  idea  *  /,'  or  *  / 
thinky  as  being  the  simple  correlative  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  unity  and  necessary  connection." 
See  also  Nitsch's  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant*s 
Principles,  a  very  clear  summary,  pp.  111-113. — S.  C] 

*  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supporter  of  the  school  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679.  In  1707  he  became  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Halle ;  was  accused  of  atheism  by  his  envious  colleagues,  was 
driven  from  his  employ  by  their  cabals  in  1723,  and  went  to  teach  at  Mar- 
burn^,  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  ;  he  was  afterwards  honorably  recalled  to 
Halle  in  1740,  and  died  at  that  town,  April  9,  1764.  From  Victor  OoosiD's 
Mamml  it  tUitUin  de  U  Pkiioiophu,  u.  179^— a  C] 


»  nutter  irithoat  kfnn,  wtuch  is  doabtleaB  incmieciTkUs.'  I 
entertained  doubts  likewise,  whether,  in  his  own  mind,  he  even 
Iftid  ali  the  HtiesB,  which  he  appemn  to  do,  on  the  monl  poatn- 

An  ides,  in  the  higheat  bcdw  of  that  mid,  can  not  bectniT^ed 
but  by  a  syntboi  ;  and,  except  in  geometij.  all  aymboU  of  necca- 
mty  inTolre  an  ^»parent  contmdiction.}  ^iiirr,at  ovtnoivi*:  and 
for  thoee  who  could  not  (uerce  through  this  Eymbolic  hiuk,  hit 
writtDgs  were  not  inteuded.  Questions  which  can  not  be  fully 
answered  without  expoaiog  the  respondent  to  personal  danger,  an 

•  [Tra««r. /i  p.  114. 

The  reailer  mav  compare  tbie  pamigc  vith  SctwlKpgf*  remarks  oo  tlie 
ductriae  of  Kuit.'iD  the  third  tfKt  of  tli«  PAH.  Sekriji.  p[i  !75-»,  tbe  tilk 
at  wbicfa  hu  ■Ireadv  been  girea.  and  to  vhich  Mr.  C.  hiiuMlf  rtfcn  hi> 
readere  id  cbapL  liL 

lu  thr  Introdiii'tioTi  to  the  Idren.  Scfaellii^  u;s  of  the  Kuitiin  phiW 
ophv.  (in  tLi«  pu-tlcular  p>iDt,  that,  u  icule  men  have  objeclcd.  "  it  makes 
all  ciAK^ptiiins  cif  cauM'  and  effect  arife  in  our  miad — in  our  rcpreHOtatiicu 
alrne  ;  ami  jel  the  repreaenlBtions  themselves  »g»in,  aceording  to  Ihe  law 
of  cfluoalitT,  operate  upoD  lu  thruu^  outvard  Ibingb."— 3't^tf  at  p.  10. 

Thu*  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  deprivM  ui  of  Katurc  (or  an  utgectirc 
world)  aliugether,  giiiug  iu,  iaatead  uf  It.  a  seeniing  copy  of  ludi  a  irorld 
in  each  iudividual  minit : — the  Idcaliim  of  Eant — (loo  tilerallg  viidtTUooJ 
on  one  poiut) — leavi^  us  Nature,  hut  reduces  hertoaUank. — an  uumoi 
cnuM  of  sll  ve  see  frithoit  us.  although  cau»e,  bv  his  otd  shoving,  exists 
only  wifAiH  us: — the  Frstem  of  Lncke  cuts  XBtare  in  tvo — lets  her  retain 
me  half  of  her  eoaBtitueut  properties.  vbLle  it  oiakm  her  but  the  DnkDOwn 
faute  in  m  of  Ihe  other  half: — the  Scotch  sjitem  (in  Ihe  opinion  of  the 
Transcendeotaliat),  equally  ■with  tbe  two  lasl-meotioned,  eu!»  us  o(l  from 
Nature  while  it  brings  Natnre  to  bear  upon  us  as  elosely  as  possible-,  il 
sffirms  an  evident  absurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  mtstery  ;  it  tries  to  be 
cautinus,  yet  is  incautious  raou^  to  assume  Ihe  whole  matter  iu  debate, 
namely,  that  tbe  otgeetire  and  the  subjective  gTslems  are  distinct  from, 
and  eitrioaic  to.  one  another ;  it  teaches  us  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  br 
■butting  our  eyes  :  but  ejei  were  made  to  be  open  and  not  to  be  shut, — 
except  fur  tbe  sakeof  rest :  when  vc  unclose  them  ^«in  there  is  the  lanie 
difficulty,  staring  oa  full  in  tbe  face.— S.  C] 

t  [Kant's  doctrine  on  this  head  is  fully  explained  in  bis  Fotmdation  fvr 
the  M'lnpbniiqur  of  Moral;  first  publiihed  in  llSfi,  and  Critiqiu  of  thi 
Pr^^licU  ffmwn— 1-B8.     Works,  toL  Iv.— S.  C] 

J  [■■  Now  this  superseosuouB  ground  of  all  that  is  seDsnons.  Eant  sym- 
biliied  by  the  eipressiou  tMitiit  in  linrnttlnf—wiucb.  like  all  other  sym- 
bilie  expressions,  contains  in  itself  a  ountradiction.  because  it  seekii  ti>  rep- 
resent tlie  iui»>o<lili<Hied  through  a  onnditiiined,  to  make  the  infinite  finite" 
jtMmdltMgai.  PkU.  Sc/trifi.  pp.  276-7.— a  a] 
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not  entitled  to  a  fair  answer  :  and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would 
in  manv  cases  furnish  the  ven*  advautaore,  which  the  adversary 
is  insidiously  seeking  after.     Veracity  does  not  consist  in  saying, 
but  in  the  intention  of  communicating,  truth  ;  and  the  philoac^lier 
who  can  not  utter  the  whole  truth  without  conye3^mg  fklnehood, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pis- 
sions,  is   constrained   to   express   himself  either  mythically  or 
equivocally.     \Mien  Kant  therefore  was  importuned  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  his  commentators  himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant, 
how  could  he  decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  ^I'ith  less  ofience, 
•than  by  simply  repMng,  **  1  meant  what  I  said,  and  at  the  age 
of  near  four-score,  I  have  something  else,  and  more  important 
do,  than  to  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works.*' 
-   Fichte's   Wissenschaftslehre,*  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science, 
was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  ;  and  by  commencing  with 
an  act,  instead  of  a  thing  or  sulfstafuXy  Fichte  assuredly  gave 
the  first  mortal  blow  to  Spinozism,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  him- 
self; and  supplied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and 
of  a  metapfii/sique  truly  systematic  (i.  e.  having  its  spring  and 
principle  within  itself).     But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt 
vrith  a  heavy  mass  of  mere  notions,  and  psychological  acts  of 
arbitrary  reflection.     Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  cmdet 

•  [J.  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762,  at  BaiiiiDe> 
nau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  occupied  a  Pro- 
feMor*B  chair  in  the  recentlv  founded  UniTenitv,  Jan.  29,  1814.  Hie 
Wii»enaehafldehre  was  first  published  at  Weimar  in  1796;  afterwank 
in  an  enlarged  edition  at  Jena,  1798.  V.  Cousin's  Manutl^  ii  272,  289. 
— S.C.] 

f  The  following  burlesque  on  the  fichtean  Egoitmui  may,  perhaps,  be 
fmiiiMng  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  to  those  who  are  on- 
acquainted  with  it,  may  convey  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  Fichte*!  idealim 
as  can  be  expected  from  an  avowed  caricature. 

The  Categorical  Imperative,  or  the  annunciation  of  the  new  Tevtooie 
God,  'ErOENKAinAN  :  a  dithyrambic  Ode,  by  Qcaaaorr  Yo5 
Grammarian,  and  Subrector  in  GymnoMtc*  *  * 

Eh  !  Dei  vice*  gerent,  ipu  Diwtu, 

(Speak  English,  Fnend !)  the  Ood  ImperoHvuM^ 

Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry : 

1,1,1!  I  itself  I! 

The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why. 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  bi^ 

Hie  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  tha  akj. 


\ 


to  buDur.    Bi:;  liw  It; 
•lift    -Kumuofbu 


ri  Mr.  Ssith.  vbo  hM  i* 
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In  Schelling's  Natur-Phihsaphie,^  and  the  System  des 

a  translation  c»f  his  work  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir 
the  author — **  few  perhaps  of  any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  spin 
stirring  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     The  ceaael 
e£^t  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of  their 
nature — to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true  and 
life — ^to  teach  them  to  look  u])on  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality, 
thus  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  Ideal  of  parity,  vi 
tue,  independence,  and  self-denial     To  this  ennobling  enterprise  he 
crated  his  being,  <fcc.     Truly  indeed  has  he  been  described  by  one  of 
own  country's  brightest  ornaments,  as  a  *  colossal,  adamantine  spirit, 
ing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  to  hay 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virt 
in  the  groves  of  Academe/     But  the  subhmity  of  his  intellect  casts  ni> 
OD.  the  soft  current  of  his  affections,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  t 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilize,  and  adorn  it.     We 
his  philosophy  deeply  ;  it  is  to  us  an  invaluable  possession,  for  it  seems  ti 
noblest  exposition  to  which  we  have  yet  hstened,  of  human  nature  and  di — 
vine  truth  ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higfa< 
debt,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bequeath 

man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  life." 

■ 

"  In  the  first  churchyard  from  the  Oranienburg  gate  of  Berlin  stands 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription  : — 

The  teachers  shall  shine 

As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 

As  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Fichte.  The  faithful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at  his 
feet." 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Rlop8t/>ck,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son.  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philosophy  of  some 
interest.  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Fiehte 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  anti- 
sensualistic  doctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masculine  eloqneoee, 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author's  talent.  But  he  affirms 
that  Fiehte's  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  all  systems,  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp.  llS-115. 
-^.  C.) 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  Phil.  Schrift. 

I  can  not  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name.  NatHr-Pkiioa^- 
pkie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  useless  paradox ;  in  the  secmid 
place,  selected  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase  has 
been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  whiefa  does  not 
indude  the  pictUia  of  Man ;  that  b,  to  Phjaioiogj.    The  identity  of  Um 
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had  ever  seen  a  single  page  of  the  German  PhilcM(q[)her ;  and  I 
might  indeed  affirm  with  truth,  before  the  more  important  wocb 
of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least  made  public.     Nor  ii 
this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.     We  had  studied  m 
the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same  preparatory  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obli- 
gations to  the  polar  logic  and  d}'namic  philosophy  of  Giordano 
Bruno ;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquiBrtion, 
avowed  that  same  afiectionate  reverence  for  the  labors  of  Beh- 
men,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.*   The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system  with  certain  gen- 
eral  ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  ooinci^ 
dence  ;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.     He  need^ 
give  to  Behmen  only  ieelings  of  sympathy  ;  while  I  owe  him 
debt  of  gratitude.     God  forbid  !  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schelling  for  the  honors  so  un< 
quivocally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius, 
as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most 
cessful  improver  of  the   Dynamicf    System   which,   begun 

*  [Archdeacon  Hare  Rays  in  regard  to  this  statement :  "  S(^elliiig*8 
phlet"  (in  which  this  avowal  is  contained).  "  had  appeared  eleven  years 
fore ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  Eughind  till  the  pettce ; 
Coleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a  recent 
cation."— S.  C.) 

f  It  would  be  ^  act  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice  to  pass 
in  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Saumarez.'  a  gentleman  equally  weH 
known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  System  of  Physiokgy**  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797;  and  in  1812  of  "An  Examination  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevair  in  one 
volume,  entitled,  '*The  Principles  of  physiological  and  physical  SctCDec:* 

'  [Richard  Saumarcz  was  a  native  of  Guernsey,  and  became  Surgeon  to 
the  3Iagdalen  Hospital,  London.  He  published  A  DiuertatioH  on  the  Uni- 
verMe  in  general ^  and  on  the  procesnon  of  the  JCiement*  in  particular^  Lnnd 
1796,  8vo. — A  new  System  of  Physiology,  comprehending  the  Laws  by 
which  animated  beings  in  general,  and  the  huiuan  species  in  particular,  are 
fipovemcd  in  their  several  states  of  health  and  disease.  Lond  1798,  S  vols. 
8vo. — Principles  and  Ends  of  PhiIom>phy.  1811.  8vo. — Principles  of  Physi- 
ok^cal  and  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  for  which  animated 
beings  were  created.  Lond.  1812,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  1813,  8vo. — Observations  on  Oeneratioa  and 
the  Prindpkt  of  Life.    Med.  and  Phys.  Joom.  IL  p.  242.    1799.— a  C] 
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inmo,  wu  Te-introduced  (in  a  more  philosophieaJ  fbnn,  and 
<Md  £toia  all  iti  impuritieB  and  visJonaty  accompanimenU)  by 
junt ;  in  vhma  it  was  the  native  and  necewaiy  growth  of  hk 
n  lystem.  Kant's  followers,  however,  on  whom  (for  the 
renter  part)  their  master's  ctoak  had  fallen  without,  or  with  a 
try  scanty  portion  of,  bis  tpirit,  had  adopted  bis  dynamic  ideas, 
Jjr  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  exception  of 
le  or  two  fimdamental  ideas,  which  can  not  be  withheld  from 
icfate,  to  Schelting  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  impof^ 
nt  vietories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be 
ippiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  i  '  ' 
itearn  itself  intelligible  to  my  conntrym^,  and  in  the  api 
it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  fin  the  meat  imjMntant  of  pur- 
•es.     "Whetber  a  work  is  the  oApring  of  a  man's  own  spirit, 

«  latter  work  is  not  quit«  «qiul  to  the  Jomwr  in  *l  jlc  (v  sii  ■iiij,<iiiiiil  ; 
d  there  ii  a  greater  aecewitj  of  dittio^uiitiiif;  the  priodpUa  of  the  SO- 
df'i  phDosophy  from  hi*  coDj^arei  aoDnmiD^  cil-ir,  tb«  itiDiwpfane 
ittCT,  oomcts,  4c.  irhich,  irbetber  jnit  or  errMiwjtu.  arc  trt  no  Duani  im' 
Nary  oomieqnencea  of  that  philonphy.  Vet  vrta  in  Ihii  ^upartayxA  tit 
ia  Tohune,  which  1  regard  aa  comparatit-elT  lh«  icffHor  vjrk.  ih^  Ttmvn 
phj  ThichUr.  Saninarei  inialiijalc*  the  injiiao(nc«  of  an  iufiiJtc  pv*  v 

any  finite  labatAiiw  are  tb«  oflipriag  of  ou  Cjumyn  miml ;  ao4  tbit  4X- 
■imcnt  on  the  expaiuibility  of  the  air  i*  at  leart  plausibh  and  Li^LIj  io- 
ciiou.  But  the  nwrit  which  (rill  Hcare  Uith  l<i  the  IxcJc  utA  i/,  th* 
"iter  a  high  and  boDorahle  name  vith  pniterity,  ciiraulM  in  th*  naiittrly 
-oe  of  reaaooing.  and  the  cupi>ni<iDe^  uf  indu^iui,  with  thi/ii  hf.  b*4  ■•■ 

"M,  tnd  (in  my  opiniuD)  Bubrtrted  the  trnuuiv  of  |U>  merhani?  lytt^m 

phyiiakigy ;  established  nut  odIt  th^  aaUBi*  of  final  ixaMS.  but  iLw 
contj  and  efficifDcy  in  ererr  stjWdi  that  mi^Hu  tt^  nani«  'if  pLilompb- 
J;  and,  aubetituting  lite  and  piw^rtHiTe  puiru-  tiir  Cb^  <nDtradietM7 
rrt/tne,  haa  a  ri^ht  to  be  Imora  and  rem^mb^r'^j  u  the  fint  iaataaratflr 
tte  dynamic  philoaopbj  in  Eo^and.  Tlw  author'!  Ti^!iia.  aa  &r  aa  ««- 
1>  h^nielf,  are  nnborrowRl  and  cuDiplttelj  bit  'm.  aa  be  MitlMr  [Me- 
wed, Bor  do  hia  writing!  diKorer.  the  lta«t  aequainlanne  with  lb*  vorka 
Kant,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  phikaupfar  tiUt:  and  bi>  TrdiuMa  w<t< 
liiahed  many  reara  before  the  full  develupmoit  of  tLca«  g^rma  iij  fMbd- 
^  Ur.  Saumarci'i  detection  of  the  Brstukjiuan  iitttia  vaa  nb  li;(ht  or 
iinary  Mrrice  at  the  time ;  and  1  Marwiy  r«i>eiob>!r  in  snj  wi,rk  '«i  any 
bgeetacoatiitation  ao  thoroughly  aatiifaetory.     Iti*  ■uSci'Tit  atthia  liiba 

hsTC  atated  the  bet;  a*  in  the  preCaee  to  the  vvrk,  wLi-^  I  hare alr<:ady 
Mmieed  on  the  Ijigo*.  I  have  exhibited  in  detail  the  Oi^^rrta  '<f  tbia  writer, 
d  genuine  philnopfaer,  who  needed  ••aiy  haTe  taken  bit  pm^iMli/nt 
iHwbat  deeper  and  wider  to  haTe  anperaeded  a  euuidersble  part  '/f  ny 
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and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  diEcoTeied  by  tlwH 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be 
£)und  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coin- 
cides with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  cos- 
temporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  llot  at  ail 
times  make  with  truth  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actu- 
ally derived  from  him  ;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superfluous ;  be  not  chaiged  on  me  as 
an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not 
indeed  {eheu  /  res  angusta  domi  f)  been  hitherto  able  to  procore 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  1st  volume  of  his  collected 
Tracts,*  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,t  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  afibrded  to  an  an- 
tithesis) displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  from 
whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  understood/ '( 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita- 
tions, which  as  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use,  may  con- 

•  [P.  W.  J.  Schelling'g  PhUomphitche  Sehrifien,  JSrUer  Band.  (FW 
Tolame.)    Landshnt,  1809.— S.  C] 

f  [This  is  the  Darlegung  referred  to  io  a  preTious  note.  Tlie  mutual 
oensures  of  fiehte  and  Sohelling,  and  their  quarrels  about  Nature  lad 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  in  the  bright  current  of  thor 
writings. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  g^eat  metaphysical  sublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fichte's  Beatimtnung  de*  Jferucheti,  especially  the  passage  beginning  /• 
Jedem  Jfomente  ihrer  Dauer  i*t  Natur  ein  xuaammfnhangende*  Gauu^  «wl 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Dat  Princip  der  Thatigheit  p  H- 
Very  imaginatiTC  is  the  grand  glimpse  these  passages  give  of  the  intercon- 
nected movements  of  the  universe,  presenting  to  the  mind  universality  in 
unity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite. — S.  C] 

X  [MiltoD*B  Reason  of  Church  Oovemment  urged  against  FTelaty.  Book 
ii  cbapi  L— S.  C] 
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tribute  to  the  reader's  smiuement,  u  a  rolnntaiT  befbn  ■.  mt- 
mon  : — "  DoUt  miki  quidem  driieiU  iiteranm  ineaatba  mUta 
jam hoHunesadeoette, proiertiim qui  Chrutiamoi ae profitentMr, 
et  l^ert  nisi  quod  ad  delect&tio&em^^Ktf,  iwffiiwniir  ntU .-  lutde 
rt  discipliiue  tneriores  et  phiUxophia  ipta  jam  fere  pnrttu 
etiatn  a  doclit  negliguJitw.  Quod  guidem  propoiitiim  ttudi- 
orum,  nisi  mature  conigitur,  tant  magnuni  rebus  iHeommodumt 
dahU,  quam  dedit  bardaries  olitn.  Pertinax  ret  bafharie*  at, 
faUoT :  ted  mittus  potest  lameit,  quam  ilia  vwUUia  et  p 
piudenti4  literarum,  n  tmtioiie  caret,  tapientia  virttilisque  q 
mortales  misere  circumducens.  Succedet  igitur,  at  arbitror, 
hand  ila  multo  poU,  pro  nuticana  seculi  nostri  ruditate  capta- 
trix  ilia  commuoi-loquentia  robur  animi  cirilis  omne,  omnem 
virtutem  masculam,  profiigatura,  nisi  caretur."* 

A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has  been  is  fulfilment  from  the 
year  1680,  to  the  preeent,  1615.  By  persuasa  prudentia,  Gry- 
nstu  means  self-complacent  common  Kue  as  opposed  to  science 
and  philosophic  reason. 

Eit  medius  ordo,  et  vclut  equeslris,  tvgeniorvm  quidem  saga- 
eium,  el  commodorttm,  rebus  liumanis,  non  tamen  in  primam 
magnitudinem  palcntium.  Eomm,  liominum,  vt  sic  dicam, 
major  annona  est.  Sedulum  esse,  nihil  tcmere  loqiti,  assuescere 
labor*,  et  imagine  pnidentie  et  modestiai  legere  angustioras 
partes  captus,  dum  exerdtationtrm  ac  usum,  quoisti  in  civilibu* 
relms  pollent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine  ingemi  plerique  aed- 

"  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  lo  be  the  fittest,  and  bemg 
orerruled  by  the  patient's  impatiency,  are  fain  to  try  the  beat 
they  can :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with 

"  [Frora  "Symon  Grynaus's  premonition  to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed 
to  (Icjniu's  truulatioD  of  Plato,  published  at  Leydni,  ISfil.'  See  The 
rriend,  Earaj  iii.  IL  p.  S3,  where  also  the  ssme  pasaage  is  quoted.  In 
the  ori^nal,  as  I  lenm  from  the  Editor's  note  in  tbat  plaoe,  gnlam  stand* 
lot  Jelttlationem, — 8.  0.] 

f  [Barclaj's  Argenit.  lib.  i.  Leyden,  1830,  12mo.  pp.  flS-4,  with  eotna 
onuMiuiu.  The  original,  after  oMucKere  labori,  runs  thua :  rt  imagint  So- 
pimtix  partrt,  tegere  aoguetiorea  partes  ingenii.  Hae  nrgue  itan<niim  ho- 
mi'ium  dnideranl,  tt  »o(a  inlrrdum  taut  qua  in  lavdatii  /Voemfrw  lutpieiai. 
Ut  rel  abtue  vilia  pre  vlrlvte  lil ;  vit  non  iraidionu  pntdtniia  riwut  in 
Occonl  fanan  m  Hffundat,  dim  txertitaiiontm,  it^^.  D.'\ 
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this  present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  nt 
would  (if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  stream  thereof 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  thesis,  which 
being  the  worse  in  itself,  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of 
common  imbecility  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked.''* 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the  controTeTBal 
age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust  discipline  of  the  scholastic 
logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  t 
scanty  audience  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  conununicated  nor  received  without  effi>rt  of  thought,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 


(I 


Che  slo  non  erro  al  calcolar  de'  punti. 
Par  ch*  Atinina  Stella  a  noi  predomini, 
£1  Somaro  el  Castroo  si  sian  congiunti 
n  tempo  d'Apuleio  piu  hod  si  nomini : 
Che  se  allora  tin  8<^  huoin  semhrava  un  Aaiiio^ 
Mille  Aaini  a'  miei  di  raMembran  huomiiki  Pf 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  Schelling's  philoeophy  as  if 
had  his  entire  approbation,  and  had  been  adopted  by  him  in  its  wbole 
tent     Yet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  R  L,  be 
came  dissatisfied  ^-ith  the  system,  considered  as  a  fundamental  and  com] 
hensive  scheme,  intended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World 
Man.    He  objected  to  it  as  essentially  pantheistic,  though  the  author 
positiyely  disclaimed  this  reproach,  and  made  great  efforts  to  free  his  t] 
tern  from  the  appearance  of  deserving  it.    To  Mr.  C.  however,  it  appeared.--*^ 
as  originally  set  forth,  to  labor  under  deep  deficiencies — to  be  radically  ii 
consistent  with  a  belief  in  God,  as  Himself  Moral  and  Intelligent — as 
yond  and  above  the  world — as  the  Supreme  Mind  to  which  the  human 
owes  homage  and  fealty — inconsistent  with  any  just  view  and  deep  sense  of^ 
the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man.    The  imposing  grandeur  of  this  phi- — ' 
losophy,  beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  oq  ^^ 
nearer  view,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Cousin  in  his  clear  trendiant  style.    '* 
philoeophie  de  Schelling  se  recommande  par  Toriginalit^  de  son  point 
Toe,  la  profondeur  du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  et  Timmense  por- 
t6e  des  applications.    £Ue  rallie  k  une  seule  id6e  tons  les  etres  de  la  nature^ 


*  [Slightly  altered,  with  omissions,  from  HookeKs  Bodes.  Fblity,  R  i  c^ 
▼iit  s.  2. — S.  C] 
t  £hi<tr»  di  i8a/«a(or  Jeoio,  [torn,  i  p.  84.    Xa  Jfvsiea,  Sat  L 1. 10.— a  CJ 
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Far  UL  elle  6cart«  Ie«  bArri^res  qji'ca  aroi:  ^^oD^es  i  la  <vcaa»BiM«  bis> 
nudoe,  fiout«tiant  ia  p<»5iUiiT«  pour  j'b^cin^  c-  ^  p^'j^^  seuIr£:M£i  a  uoe  r>fp- 
re*<entatu»n  ?ubj<>?tiTr.  mai*  d'zr.^  o.xiiadssAiiv'e  ^-S'e-.s-ve  *:  MMQiifiqT3«. 
d'uDv  5oi«i<N*  ik-t'trrmiDee  de  IHeu  ct  Ct*  eh'»s«e*  di^'iaesc  &  vv  lire  que  l'**prit 
humain  et  la  subsUmoe  de  IVtre  «cfit  pruEitireiii^fil  id«Dtiqih».  C*n*  pbi- 
lo«ophie  embra»e  le  cerde  enii^r  d«s  cc<mais«aiK<s  5pen:]anve&*  Sc.  TWb 
he  Btaiee  the  difficulties  which  l:iesot  iL«r  Miheme^  and  after  «u;g«itiii|j^  #eT- 
eral  root  objectioos,  he  exobums  :  **  Quel  iK^mme  ecdSn  pent  aiT«>ir  la  i^mf- 
raire  pretention  de  renfermer  la  navuro  de  la  Dirinite  dan«  I'idee  de  Tiden- 
tit^  absolue  T  He  had  previMiuly  .ibserrcd.  "  La  forme  de  oe  srst^me  «rt 
moins  ecientifique  en  realite  qu'en  apparenoe.  S«.)D  problrnie  ^loit  de  dh- 
doire,  par  une  demoustrati^>n  r^«rlle  ^par  construct kKii.  le  fini  de  Tinfini  eC 
de  Tabetola,  le  partieulier  de  Tunivers^rL  Or  ^  prof^emf  m'fst  paint  rcsolu 
et  ne  pfut  tltrer  And  he  coucluiies — **  £u  un  mot.  le  sTsTeme  tout  enti^r 
n'est,  a  proprement  parler.  qu'une  p.iesie  de  Tesprit  humain.  seduisante  par 
son  apparente  facilite  pour  tout  ezpliquer,  et  par  sa  nuniere  de  construire 

la  nature.** 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  stip 
tern,  after  long  reflection  upon  it,  coincided,  as  to  its  i^eneral  character  and  re 
suit,  with  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  deeply  as  he  must  have  felt  obliged  to  the 
author  for  much  that  it  contains.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
ever  applying  his  thoughts  to  the  devolopraeut  of  a  philo^»phy  which 
should  more  satisfactorily  perform  what  S<.'helling's  spleudid  scheme  of 
modern  Platonism  had  seemed  to  promise,  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
problems,  which  are  presented  to  humiin  contemplation,  or  at  least  an  an- 
swer to  them  sufficient  to  set  the  human  mind  at  rest.  He  sought  to  eoa- 
strnct  a  system  really  and  rationaUy  religious ;  and  since,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal inquiries,  he  "  neither  could  nor  dared  throw  off  a  strctng  and  awful 
prepossession  in  faTor***  of  that  great  main  outline  of  doctrine  which  came 
to  us  from  the  firsts  in  company  with  the  highest  and  purest  moral  teach- 
ings which  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;  which  was  felt  after,  if  not  found,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  minds  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gitspel ;  which  has 
been  received  in  substance,  with  whatever  variations  of  form  and  language, 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ever  since,  and  had  actually  been 
to  himself  the  vehicle  of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kind, 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  earthly  career ; — he  therefore  ut 
<mt  with  the  desire  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  in  which  Christianity, 
— based  on  the  Tri-une  being  of  God,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and 
Universal  Redemption, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewise 
and  necessarily  historical, — ^realized  and  manifested  in  time, — should  be 
shown  forth  as  accordant,  or  rather  as  one  with  ideas  of  reason,  and  the 
demands  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  speculative  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
science,  reason,  should  all  be  satisfied  and  reconciled  in  one  bond  of  peace. 
See  what  has  been  said  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.'s  latter  years  in  the  Preface. 


«  This  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit.  Works,  y.  p.  6*79. 
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I  am  not  awmre,  however,  that  he,  mi  any  time,  altered  or  aet  aiide  the 
doctrine  ^f  Sehelling  put  forth  in  the  present  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  mutual  relations ;  or  indeed  that  be  discovered anj 
positive  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  truth  in  snch  parts  of  his  bt»- 
tem  as  are  adopted  in  the  Kographia  literaria,  and  whidi  he  believed  him- 
aelf  in  the  main  to  have  anticipated.^ 

^  [It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  this  paragr^^ 
with  the  preceding  remark,  that  Coleridge  finally  regarded  the  system  of 
ScheUing  as  *'  essentially  pantheistic.**  The  doctrine  of  Sehelling  put  forth 
in  the  Bic^aphia  Literaria  od  the  "  mutual  relations  of  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man"  is,  that  there  is  aboriginally  an  identity  of  substance  between 
them,  and  that  both  are  merely  ditft-rent  modifications  of  <me  ami  the  same 
Essence  or  Being.  According  to  this  system — commonly  called  the  System 
of  Identity — that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  other  aspect 
is  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  power  and  prerogative  of  the  philosophic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sp<.>ntaneous  or  common,  consciousness,  to  see  this 
identity,  and  thus  to  reduce  back  all  the  manifolducss  both  in  the  s]:^erea 
of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  absolute  and  primary  unity  whence  it  all  ema- 
nated and  which  it  all  is — to  the  One  Substance,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Spinoza;  to  the  Abs<>lute  SuV>ject -Object,  in  the  phrasei>li»g)*  of  ScheLUng; 
to  the  Absolute  Conception,  in  the  phrasooU^-  of  HegeL 

Now  we  see  n(>t  on  what  pi>ssible  ground  Scholling  can  be  chai^rcd  with 
Pantheism,  if  not  on  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  original  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  OVtject.  It  certainly  is  the  ground  on  which  both  his  and  Heg«i*t 
systems  are  now  generally  regarded  as  pantheistic,'  and  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  the  later  German  philost>phy  differs  from  the  earlier  toto  gtnere, 
Kant  left  the  Subject  and  Object  apart  from  each  other,  [contemplating 
them  back  of  consciousness  i.  e.,]  and  it  is  the  standing  objection  of  the  sva- 
tem  of  Identity  tn  the  Critical  pluK)sophy,  that  it  does  not  reduce  all  thinga 
to  that  unity  which  Reason  and  Science  are  constantly  seeking  for.  while  it 
is  the  constant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  all 
things  to  the  merely  sj>eculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  fcr 
the  good  reason  that  there  U  no  such  imit.  In  other  words,  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  pantheist  affirming  a  sinpcle  substance  of  which  bi»th  GihI  and  the 
World  (so-called)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  the  Di>gmatism  of  the 
thebt  affirming  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  who  creates  the  world 
out  of  nothing — ^thus  affirming  a  primary  and  a  secondary  substance,  the 
latter  tmmanent  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  rmanent  from  it,  nor 
identical  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  the  <XMt 
universal  substance,  and  only  denies  division  or  literal  duuh'ty.  But  a  mere 
distinction  in  one  and  the  same  Essence  does  not  constitute  another  Being. 
To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — the  lii*- 
tinctions  that  exist  in  the  one  single  Essence  of  the  Godhead  do  not  consti- 
tute three  Beings.  The  distinctions  are  coosubstantial,  and  are  in  one  sub- 
fltanoe  only.    If  therefore  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  World  if 
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Id  Uw  Table  Talk  be  k  nportcd  to  ban  nid.  -  IV  nctaphni^  &qB- 
«ition  at  the  cud  of  the  TdmiM  of  Ux  Biographu  Iit«raria  it  la&MF 
(d  and  immatore  -. — it  cmtaiiH  tbr  fngiaaix*  of  tin  tmth.  bot  it  i*  not  ttltj 
tbougfat  (Hit  It  is  vonderfol  to  aivft]!  to  tliiiik  haw  iafinhdr  mart  piv- 
fuund  my  Tiewa  now  are.  and  yet  how  mncti  dearer  tkn-  are  vithaL  Ik* 
circle  is  nnnpletiiig ;  the  idea  k  Cuming  nxmd  V\  and  to  be.  tbe  *™— —< 
•enee.'  VL  p.  5S0. 

Some  littlv  iiuiglit  into  tbe  pmgnat  of  hii  rcfleetiaB  oa  pUloaofUeal 
lubieels.  and  oo  the  treatmeiit  of  thoH  nibjectji  br  SebeDinp.  wiO  paimft 
be  derived  trombiBreinartaonMTeral  tracts  in  Ihalambni't  Pkilampltinlu 
BekrifleK,  wUcb  I  bar*  tbonght  it  be*t  to  ^laet  tt  tke  «Bd  of  the  mImm. 


not  uetapfayneallj  real  and  gromded  in  a  ibmlilj  (tf  E 
tinction  ia  not  a/Jj>  coi  ajjji  and  not  mere^  9>jj>t  ku  aiXtf — it  i>  mo  toA 
diatinctioD  as  Theiim  affimu,  and  Religion  miut  iffirm.  b«tvcen  the  O^dor 
and  OeatitxL  It  woold  be  impoc^lile  that  the  ■elfflmcioimen  of  God 
and  that  of  man  ehonld  be  tolallT  diTerce  frvo  each  other  (and  thej  nnat 
be  in  ordiT  to  the  eiiitenee  tA  the  relation*  md  aSHtkna  of  Kdigiai)  if  tlM 
■[nritual  eaMDce  vhidi  underlies  eadi.  vbea  traced  to  ita  lowwt  mrtaphjM- 
eal  ({round,  ia  one  and  identicallr  the  Mune. 

We  arc  aware  of  the  allet^ed  diffieultv  of  accounting  for  a  kikovledge  of 
Ute  objectire,  on  the  bvputbrti)  that  there  is  no  ideDtitj  of  wbntakce  be- 
tween it  and  the  subjectii'e  intelligence,  and  of  the  ooofidenee  vitb  wbidi  it 
is  ■aralDed  that  the  mriterT  of  knovin^  ranifhes  aa  aooo  aa  it  ia  dmwB 
tbrt  all  eocadooHiesa  ia  in  reality  sdf-eoDsaoasKW.  Saw  Oe  proUkm 
win  iiltiia^^7  be  aolved,  and  lunr  mneh  Coleridge  and  SefaeDiag  hare  «■■ 
tributed  towHdi  tbe  true  aolutioo.  remains  to  be  leoL  Bnt  it  leona  to  oa 
rerj  plain  that  neither  of  these  minds  ultimatelj  rested  in  tbe  doctrine  of 
Uentitj  aa  the  means  of  arririn^  at  the  tme  theorj  of  perceptioD.  At  anj 
rate,  all  snch  teadiing  of  Colerid^  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  tbe  bigheat 
form  of  Reaaoo,  and  that  no  merely  specnlat ire  decisions  can  set  amde  tboea 
oT  Canieitiut,  are  in  tbe  rer^  rein  and  spirit  of  the  Critical  pbiknophy, 
and  a  protest  against  a  theorj  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  line*  and  im- 
motabltf  distinctions  of  Theism.  Such  teaching  coold  not  hare  eooie  tron 
a  mind  included  in  the  alovlj-eTolTiiig  and  blindlj^groinng  proecasca  of  tbe 
plubai^y  of  Identitj.— .ilM.  Sd.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  DIGRESSION  AND  ANECDOTES,  AS  AN  INTERLUDE  PRE- 
CEDING THAT  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  GENESIS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 
OR  PLASTIC  rOWER^-ON   PEDANTRY  AND   PEDANTIC    EXPRESSIONS 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  PUBLICATION ^VARIOUS 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  AUTHOR's  LITERARY  LIFE,  AN^  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  HIS  OPINIONS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

"  EsEifPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  1 1  I  constructed  it  layBeiif 
firom  the  Greek  words,  bIs  Iv  nldneiy,  to  shape  into  one  ;*  be- 
cause, having  to  convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imaginatina. 
'*  But  this  is  pedantry !"  Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitabls 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mai^ 
ket.  The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  olher 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  em- 
ployed in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precisioii, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity 
with  technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea 
should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant,  suff.  of  thea  Sinensis  the  oxyde 

*  [lit  dtu  Band  die  lebendiffe  In-EinB-BUdung  de$  Einen  mit  dan  VkUtL 
If  the  bond  is  the  Mwrng  formation-into-ime  of  the  one  with  the  many.  Dmr- 
ieffungy  pp.  61-2.  Schelliog  also  talks  of  the  absolute,  perfect  In-ESna-Bil' 
thtng  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  toward  the  end  of  hb  VorUtumgem  nber  dU 
MHkode  d§9  Academitehen  Studium--^  818.—^  C] 
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of  hydrogen  satuTatcd  with  caloric.  To  use  the  coUoquikl  (&nd 
in  truth  aomewhat  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  clouter, 
and  the  ffedant  of  the  lobby,  both  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yet 
.  the  odor  from  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-looking 
folios  and  quartos  is  less  annoying  thau  the  ateams  from  the 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay.  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  betray  a  little  oBtentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
■would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush  of  learned 
vanity,  than  the  sa>ts  adotterie  of  a  contemptuous  ignorance, 
that  assumes  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  aelf-conaoling  sneer 
at  the  pompous  incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  Gist  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  studrait'fl 
attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  which  aJone  form  the  vo- 
cabulary of  common  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia  ;)*  or  to  introduce  new 
terms,  after  the  example  of  Linnseus,  and  the  framers  of  the  pre»- 
dH^l  chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefor- 
^^^B,  were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
^^RRight  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
^required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning ;  a  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  forwhich 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  terra  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  from 
onr  elder  classics  the  word  iensuous  ;  because  ier^ual  is  not  at 
present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dis- 
tinction ;  while  ien^tive  and  ieraiUe  would  each  convey  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson , 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

*  [Erumni  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  was  pabluhed 
load.  11M-A,  %  vols.  4to.  There  w«»  snothor  edition  in  4  vols,  Svo.  in 
IMl^-a  a)  ,  ,, 
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or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  intuition^  used  BometimeB 
Bubjectively,  sometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use  the  word, 
thought ;  now  as  tJie  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  as  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  our  reflection  ;  and  we  do  this  without 
confusion  or  obscurity.  The  very  words,  objective  and  sufy'ectire^ 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  vore,  I  have  ventured 
to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently  bv 
any  more  familiar  terms  distinguish  the  percipere  from  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  have  cautioui>ly  discriminated  the  terms,  the 
leaBon,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  the 
Revolution. 


both  life,  and  sense. 


Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  intuitive  :  discourse* 
Is  oft  est  yours,  the  latter  mo6t  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same.f 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance, nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an^ 
dispensable  condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculatioj 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  disi 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  ;t  if  even  in  a  biography  of  ^ 
my  own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  mana- 
Bcript.  I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering 
that,  which  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive 
for  forgetting.  This  efiusion  might  have  been  spared  ;  but  I 
would  lain  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less  austere 

*  But  for  sundry  notes  on  Shakspeare,  and  other  pieces  which  have 
fidlen  in  my  way,  I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  <2i> 
eDurse  here,  or  elsewhere  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  discoursing :  bat 
the  discuraioii  of  the  mind,  the  processes  of  generalization  and  subsumptioo, 
of  deduction  and  conclusion.  Thus,  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  dieeur* 
siye ;  while  Geometry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive. 

f  [Paradise  Lost    Book  v.  L  485.— S.  C] 

X  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  refers  to  The  Friend  aa  it  firet  came  out  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  1809-10.  See  the  Biog.  Sopplement  at  the  end  of 
this  votmne.— a  C] 
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thao  an  oriental  profenor  of  ths  bastinado,  vho  during  bb  at- 
tampt  to  extort  per  argumentum  baculinum  a  full  oonftMion 
from  a  culprit,  iutoTiupted  hie  outcry  of  pain  by  lemmding  him, 
that  itwu  "a  mere  digrewion  !"  "All  Ibis  noiw,  Bix!  ii  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  tort  of  answer  to  my  queations !"  "  Ah  ! 
but,"  replied  ths  tufteicr,  "it  is  the  most  peitisent  reply  in  natnre 
to  youT  Mows."  • 

An.  imprudent  man  of  common  goodnese  of  heart  -can  not  but 
wish  to  turn  eren  his  imprudences  to  the  benefit  of  othen,  u 
&r  aa  this  is  possible.  If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readen  ef 
this  semi-narrative  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical 
work,  I  warn  him,  in  the  fiiBt  place,  against  trusting  in  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  his  subscription-list.  For  he  can  not  be  certain 
that  the  names  were  put  down  by  sufficient  authority  ;  or,  should 
that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they 
were  not  extorted  by  some  over-zealoos  friend's  importnnity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  nairte,  merely  from 
want  of  courage  to  answer,  no  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  One  gentleman  procured  me 
nearly  a  hundred  names  for  The  Fjhuns,  and  not  only  took  fre- 
qoent  opportunities  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvaie, 
labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  tho  sense  of  the  obligation, 
waa  under  to  the  subscribers  ;  for  (as  he  very  pertinently  ad- 
monished me),  "  fifly-two  shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
bestowed  on  one  individual,  where  tbete  were  so  many  objects  of 
eharity  with  strong  claims  to  tho  assistance  of  the  benevolent." 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before 
the  fourth  number,  without  any  notice  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
ilowneas  and  irregularity  of  the  conveyiince,  I  was  compelled  ta 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  befbre- 
faand  ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previously  to 
its  arrival  at  my  printer's  ;  though  the  subscription  money  was 
not  to  be  received  till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  caaea  out 
of  ten  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  or  three 
numbeiB  without  paying  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  ray  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  &ct  among 
many.     On  my  list  of  Hubscribers,  among  a  considerable  number     .^^ 
rfnaroes  equally  flattering,  was  that  of  an  Barl  of  Cork,  with 
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his  addiefls.  He  might  as  well  have  heen  nsk  Earl  of  Bottle, 
for  aught  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  heen  content  to  reverence  the 
peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  than  in  cancretis.  Of  course  The 
Friend  was  regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  rememher  right,  as  the 
eighteenth  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subscrip- 
tion was  to  be  paid.  And  lo  !  just  at  this  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordlj 
than  courteous  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work  !  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  numbers  of  which,  however,  his  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  pretain,  robably  for  the  culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniences 
of  his  servants.  •  •  * 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  indifierent,  whether  thirty 
per  cent*  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
could  be'  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been  furnished, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  thrti . 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  the  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paid  ;  and  then  after  all  to 
give  thirty  per  cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or 
warehouse-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  • 
the  counter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  them  ;  and  this  too  copy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  off.  All 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the 
products  of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject. 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  unite  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  offer.  By  few  only  can 
a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ;  but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of 
mind  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the 
chance  of  five  hundred  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and 
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uudetiea.  I  bIuU  have  been  grievously  misnndentood,  if  thia 
tUtement  should  be  interpreted  u  'written  with  the  deeire  of  de- 
tracting from  the  character  of  booksellere  or  publiHhers.  The 
individuals  did  not  make  the  laws  and  coBtonus  of  their  trade,  but, 
u  in  evety  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  lind  them.  Till  the 
evil  can  be  proved  to  he  removable,  and  without  the  Hubstitution 
of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience,  it  were  neither  wiee  nor 
manly  even  to  complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  aa  a  pretext  for 
speaking,  or  even  for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  oppro- 
briously  of  the  tradesmen,  as  individuals,  would  be  something 
worae  than  unwise  or  even  than  immanly ;  it  would  be  immoral 
and  calumnious.  My  motives  point  in  a  far  different  direction, 
and  to  far  other  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter. 

A  leained  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  years  ago 
went  to  his  reward,  foUowed  hy  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  his 
flock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  NEW  Theory  or  REnEMi-TioN.  The  work  was  moat  severely 
handled  in  The  Monthly  or  Critical  RE\^BW,  I  forget  which  ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim)!!! the  second  edition,  I  shall  btcve  an  opportunity  of  expomng 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anonymans  critic. 
Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed  by  without  any  tidings  from 
I  the  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work,  and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  hb  the  author 
wa*  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the  ac- 
oounta  were  written  for  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My  old 
fiiend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no  very 
firm  hand,  began — ;!  Paper,  so  much:  0  moderate  enough — not 
at  all  beyond  my  expectation  !  Printing,  so  much  >  well !  mod- 
erate enough  \  Stitching,  covers,  advertisements,  carriage,  and 
to  forth,  so  much." — Still  nothing  amiss.  Sdleridge  (for  orthog- 
raphy is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  literary  acquire- 
ments) £3  35.  "  Bless  me  !  only  three  guineas  for  the  what 
d'ye  call  it — the  selUridge?"  "No  more.  Sir  I"  replied  the 
rider.  "  Nay,  but  that  is  too  moderate '."  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
"  Only  three 'guineas  for  idling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  woric  in 
two  volumen  ?"     •'  0,  Sr  !"  (cries  the  young  traveller)  "  you 
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have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none  of  them  aold; 
they  have  been  sent  back  from  London  long  ago  ;  and  thii  JB3  3^. 
is  for  the  cellaridge,  or  warehouse-room  in  our  book-oelhur.*'  The 
work  was  in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  oeUar  of 
the  publisher's  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
with  great  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  than 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  anthoiship.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  in- 
auspicious hour  I  lefl  the  friendly' cloisters,  and  the  happy  gxove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  Tiie  Watchman,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  all  might  know  the  truths  and  that 
the  truth  might  make  us  free/ f  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  published 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed, and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  with  a  flaming 
prospectus, — "  Knoicledgc  is  Poiccr"  •'  To  cry  the  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere,'* — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 
an  hirelcss  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of^Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was 
at  that  time  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  ad  twr- 
mam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  Psilanthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe 
our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather  thairon  the  crucifixion. 
0  !  never  cia  I  remember  those  days  with  cither  shame  or  regret. 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My  opinions  were 
indeed  in  many  and  most  iioportant  points  erroneous ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  cheap  to 
me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 

*  [See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical  Supplement. — S.  C] 

f  [Michaelmas  Term,  1794,  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge.    Hie  first 
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of  having  been  actuated  by  Tanity  ;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my 
enthuBiaeni  I  did  not  think  of  myaelf  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham;*  and  my -first 
attack  wu  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  lollow-chaadler  by  trade.  He 
'was  a  taU  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  wa«  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  ahnoet  have  been  borrowed  for  afoundery 
poker.  O  that  face  !  a  face  *ai'  ifiifaatr  !  I  have  it  before  me 
at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pin^-nite«- 
cent,  cut  in  A  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gunpowder  eye-brows,  that  looked  hke  a  scorched  afler-math  from 
a  last  week's  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — the  only  approach  to  fleiurn  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  hie  waistcoat ;  while  the  oountenanco 
lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  alt  soot,  grease,  and  iron  !  But  ho  was  one  of  the 
thorough-bred,  a  tmo  lover  of  liberty,  and.  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Revelations,  that  spake  as  a 
dragon.  A  peison,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  anthor,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
If  y  companion  ader  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hams  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client  ;  and  I  commen- 
ced an  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Fhilelcutheros,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
qnence,  from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  ai^ed,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied  ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  1  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millenninm,  finish- 
•  ing  the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori- 
ous state  out  of  the  KeligiourUusings  : 

Suoh  delists 


*  [lUs  tonr  was  nude  in  Juiiiary,  IIM.   'SeeK(ig.Sap.-^.C.\ 
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The  mMsiTe  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  amaranth. 
And  thev,  that  from  the  crvstal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales  !* 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  vrith  perseverant  and  praise- 
worthy patience,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  complain- 
ing of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  m-ith  him.  ''  And  what,  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  •*  might  the  cost  be  ?"  '*  Only  four-pence,"  — (O  !  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence !) — 
"only  four-pence.  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money  ?" — **  Thirty-two  pages,  Sir  !  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  me  I  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads.  Sir  !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Bnunmagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  but  as  to  this, — ^no  ofience,  I  hope,  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  be 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.     This  toc^ 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
cottons.     He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.     I  pre- 
sented my  prospectus  to  him.     He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hununed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;    then   most   deliberately   and    significantly   rubbed    and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other  ;   and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  "  over-run  with  these 
articles  !"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house.    And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning hafHed  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 

•  [Religions  Mnsingt.    Pbet  Works,  VIL  pp.  80,  81^—8.  a] 
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dined  with  the  tradesnuti  who  had  iatroduced  me  to  him.  After 
dinner  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  at 
three  other  iUuTttinati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  be- 
cause 1  was  engaged  to  ipend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and 
his  friends,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice 
ia  mj  Ufe-time,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oro- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal- 
ly miJd,  and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow  color, — not  for- 
getting the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in 
saying,  "  No,"  and  ia  abstaining  from  what  the  people  about  me 
were  doing, — I  took  half  a  pipe,  tilling  the  lower  half  of  the 
bole  with  salt.  I  woa  soon  however  compelled  tA  resign  it,  in 
oonsequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in  my  eyes, 
which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  1  knew, 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeminig  my- 
self recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk 
and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and,  1  had 
■earcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-rooin,  and  Opened  a  small 
pacquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  1  sank  hack  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortunately  I  had  found  jnet  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confuaed  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  ia  white-washing,  deathy 
pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped  in  the 
different  gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time^  I  at  length 
awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyee 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  reheving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  conversation,  with  "  Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Coleridge?"  "Sir  I"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far 
from  convinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remarit,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incangmons  with,  the  purpose  for  which  1  was  known  to  have 
visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  all 
then  met,  produced  an  involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  1  passed  so  man^  de^\g\v\.^>A\i<)'Kn, 
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M  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  till  in 
early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  bo  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party,  have  I  since  heard  oonTersation  sustained 
with  such  animation,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  information, 
and  enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  a^ 
teng^'ards  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  finom  pitx:eeding  with 
my  scheme  ;  assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flat* 
tenng  expressions,  that  neither  was  the  employment  fit  for  me, 
nor  I  fit  for  the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persever- 
ing in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure suhscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations in  person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  diseuasion,  and,  that  failing,  the 
same  kind  exertions  in  mv  behalf.  I  met  with  at  Manchester. 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, — indeed,  at  eveiy  place  in  which 
I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with  afiectionate  pleasure 
the  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
among  my  friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  lefl  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of 
The  Friexd.* 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  Tile  Watchman  ;  yet  more  than 
half  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it  ;  for  I  was 
at  that  peri^  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  con- 
duct to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  my  fecUngs,  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  which,  I  have  been  informed,  for  I  did  not  see  them 
myself,  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  puffi.  But  alas ! 
the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an 
essay  against  fast-days,  with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a 
text  fit>m  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near  five  hundred  of  my 

*[EaMyBV.  and  VL,ILppc  187-207.  See  alw  Ebmj  XVL,  XL  pp.  SOO- 
30J.— a  C.J 
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mbflcribera  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  following  numbers  I  made 
enemies  ^  aJl  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patroim  ;  for,  disguHted 
by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morats  with 
Ftench  psilosophy  ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  home  ;  instead  oT  abusing  the  govenuneat  and 
the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I 
levelled  my  attacks  at  "modern  patriotism,"  and  even  ventured 
to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  raintsteis 
might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
sa  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  "pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
fir  them."  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na- 
tional education  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel  were  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  1  iiad  the  morti- 
fication— (but  why  should  I  say  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
little  for  auy  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?)^-of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
is  sundry  old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.      But   from  the  London  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  aud  after  such  delays  as 
Tendered  that  little  worth  nothing  :  and  I  should  have  been  in- 
evitably thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  mouth,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,*  who  attached  himself  to  me  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  coutiuued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unconqucred  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  friend  from  whom  1  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  vras  not  gentle  and  aficc- 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo- 
tence of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

■  [Junah  Wade.  See  the  Biographical  Sapplement,  iriiere  this  gentle- 
BMD  is  agun  spoken  ot — S.  0.] 
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ciples  which  I  held  in  abhorrence — (for  it  was  part  of  my  po* 
litical  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve- 
hement Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti-Jacobin, 
I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,*  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.f  I 
saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  could 
expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  were  almost  equi-<li8tant  from  all  the  three  prominent  par- 
ties, the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
salable nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  o^^na.  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness ;  "  La,  Sir  I"  (replied 
poor  Nanny)  **  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology  ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  Essay  ox  MaXjJ  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first-bom. 
In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  friendship 
had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  residence, t 

•  [In  January,  1797.— S.  C] 

f  [The  Morning  Post.  See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographicil 
Supplement. — S.  C] 

X  [Observations  ox  Max.  his  Fraite,  ms  Dmr,  and  his  Expectations,  in 
two  parts.  8vo.  published  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Armley. 
near  Leeds,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705,  died  at  Bath  in  1757.— 
S.  C] 

§  [The  late  Thomas  Poole — "  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now  in  his  harvest 
field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rickmans  and  Ri- 
cardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  the  Wed^ 
woods ;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southev,  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of 
in  the  republic  of  letters ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit  society ; 
and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  hewas  intended  for,  and  taking 
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■  BO  ibrtunate  as  to  ncqnire,  shortly  after  my  lettlcment  there, 
ivalnable  blessing  in  the  lodety  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
m  I  could  look  up  vith  equal  reverence,  whether  I  regarded 
u  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*  His  convenation  ex- 
art  to  which  his  tutu,  talents,  and  attainmenta  gave  bim  an  admitted 
And  yet  this  is  unt  Uie  mo«t  remarkable,  not  the  indiTidualiiing, 
of  my  tneo^a  chnracter.  It  is  almost  overlooked  ia  the  originalily 
raeineM  or  bis  iatellect;  in  the  lire,  freshness,  and  practical  valne  of 
Bmarks  and  notiees,  truths  plucked  aa  thej  are  growiag,  and  deliTered 
u  vith  the  dew  on  them,  the  (air  earainga  of  an  obserring  eje,  armad 
lept  on  the  watcb  bj  thought  and  meditation;  and  sbore  all,  in  the 
ritj  or  eotirenesB  or  his  Ijeipg  {inlegnim  tl  iihc  crra  not),  the  steadi- 
of  fail  attaolunents,  and  the  BctiTity  and  peraietenej  of  a  beneToleae^ 
>  ao  gnuaously  presses  a  warm  temper  into  (he  serrieeof  ayetwarmer 
.  and  so  lights  up  the  little  flaws  and  imperfeetiona  incident  to  homan- 
I  ita  dhoiceat  spedmeDS,  that  were  their  remoral  at  the  optioo  of  hii 
la  (and  few  have  m  deserve  to  faave  so  manj),  not  a  man  among  them 
nnitd  vote  for  learing  him  as  he  is."   Ifote  to  the  Church  and  State,  VL 

— &a 

[The  reader  will  recognile  at  once  in  this  reTcred  philoeopher  and 

Friend  of  the  wiae  and  teacher  of  the  good 
a  great  name  has  been  eo  freqaentlyjoined  with  the  name  of  Coleridge^ 
mea  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  lovelj  region  of  Quantock. 
a  in  thoae  daji  tliat  after  bearing  bia 

Song  diclne  of  bigh  and  pasuonate  thouglila 
To  tbrir  owQ  music  chanted. 
Our  thus  addreaaed  him  ; 

O  great  bard, 

Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dyiug  owed  the  air. 

With  atead&at  eye  I  viewed  tbec  in  the  dioir 

Of  ever-endnring  men.     TTie  truly  great 

Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  risible  space 

Shed  influence  \    Thej  both  in  power  and  act 

Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 

Save  as  it  worketb  for  tbem.  they  in  it. 

Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  tbim  those  of  old. 

Anil  to  be  placed,  as  tbey,  with  gradual  fame 

Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  th;  work 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 

Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay. 

Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  uatural  notes, 
m  the  lines  to  William  WoanswoaTn.  composed  after  his  recitation 
Man  on  the  growtti  of  an  Individual  Mind.— Poet  Worki,  VIL  pp^ 
IM.— a  C] 
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tended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics  and  politics :  "wit^ 
the  latter  he  never  troubled  himscir.  Yet  neither  mv  retirement 
nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  could 
secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  friend, 
whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants  of  that  day,— (I  here  use  the 
word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  viho  flatters  the 
prevailing  party  by  ififorming  against  his  neighbors,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  are  exporters  of  prohibited  flgs  or  fancies, — for 
the  moral  application  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which)— one  of 
these  sycophaintic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the 
neighborhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  remark :  **  As  to  Cole- 
ridge, there  is  not  so  much  harm  in  hiniy  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain 

that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the 

dark  traitor.  You  never  hear  raM  say  a  si/Ilable  on  the  subject.'' 
Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe 
into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  alternate  blows 
and  caresses ;  now  that  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  to 
their  old  English  notions  and  feelings  ;  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and 
^exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  constant  a^ 
teftdant  on  party  zeal) — during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year 
before  the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled 
by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid.  The  same 
causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals 
to  reconciliation.  Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  character 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral 
and  its  physical  resources.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ; 
and  wise  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
and  ostensible  object.  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  real- 
ized an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  possible,  of  still  more  vital 
importance.  For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex* 
ampled  in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provi' 
dence,  never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done  their 
parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the  came  of  fi^wiiip 
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which  m&de  iu  aJl  once  mora  EngliBhmen  hy  at  once  gr&tifyiiig 
and  corracting  the  predUectioiu  of  both  partiee.  The  Hiiicere 
leverera  of  the  throne  felt  the  canw  of  loy&ltjr  ennobled  by  iti 
alliance  with  th&t  of  freedom  ;  while  the  honest  zealots  of  the 
people  could  not  but  admit,  that  freedom  itself  aasumed  a  mora 
wimiing  fotm,  humanized  by  loyalty  and  (Mmsecrated  by  religious 
principle.  The  youthful  enthusiaats  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
ing rainbow  of  the  French  ravolulAil^  had  made  a  boast  of  expa- 
triating their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  diaoiplined  by  the  succeed- 
ing storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationaUty  as  the  best  sai«^ard  of 
national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre-requi- 
nte  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
peotations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  nmk  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  donbtlem,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
If  superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suflered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  aheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  iccond  growth  may  prove  the 
Stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At 
all  events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  pottle 
of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Long  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  bad  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  slatesmen  to  regard  as  belong- 
ing to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "  WefouglUfrom  /tetivcn  ; 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  agaivst  Siscra."  If  then  una- 
nimity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continnanee  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment 
of  principles.  For  by  these  all  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried  ; 
and  (a*  the  feehngs  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Surke  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  American  war,  and  cotti^ie  ^.\iem.  Vvxlo. 
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his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  and 
the  deductions  the  same  ;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the  other  ;  yet  in 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  difierence,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  gM^ds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  ^^ith  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  ;  while  those  of 
his  illustrious  confederates  arc  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientifically,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conee- 
qnence  of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  difi^rence  to 
deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos- 
sibility. He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien- 
tific statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated  classes 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  he 

went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man- 
ner, not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  proclama- 
tions and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burin. 

•  [Ckddnnith's  lUtaliatko.— &  a] 
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Of  this  the  reader  m»j  easily  convince  bimBelf,  if  either  by  leeol- 
lection  or  reference  he  will  compare  the  oppoeitioa  newipapen 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  following  yean 
of  the  French  rerolution  with  the  gentiments,  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gument BSBumed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and 
(or  some  years  past. 

'Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Bnrke 
exorcised  from  the  higher  and  friJMlhe  literary  classes,  may  not, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  be  heard  moving  and  iniping  in  the 
underground  ohambeia  with  an  activity  (he  more  dangerous  b^ 
cause  leas  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  gives  n^ 
(^nnions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  in  my  letteis  to 
Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexford  graod 
jury,  and  published  in  the  Courier.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  fend  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds,  in  cultivated  society. 

Fat  diflerent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
berry of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
from  the  government  pour  surveiiiance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these 
"  honorable  men"  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  :  for  this  proved  a 
very  honest  fellow.  After  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance 
in  tnicking  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which 
tim>  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrived  to  be  within 
hearing, — (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected  ;  how  indeed 
could  Bufh  a  suspicion  enter  our  lancieg  7) — he  not  only  rejected 
Sir  Dewberry's  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer, 
bat  declared  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
contrary,  ae  any  in  His  Uajesty'e  doiuinionB.  He  had  repeat- 
edly hid  himself,  he  said,  for  hours  tc^ther  behind  a  bank  at 
the  sea-eide  (our  favcrile  seat),  and  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. At  first  he  fancied,  that  wo  were  aware  of  our  danger ; 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Nozy,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  be- 
kmging  to  him  ;  but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  Onr 
*  fni«y  ^p«ared  in  TSmeaJoer  and  D«oenib«r  of  18\4. — 3.0.^ 
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talk  ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each 
other  to  look  at  this,  and  to  listen  to  tJtat ;  but  he  could  not 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  me  on  the 
road ;  (this  occurred,  as  I  was  returning  home  alone  from  my 
friend's  house,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  my  own  cot- 
tage,) and,  passing  himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  purpose  in  a  democrat  way 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.  ^le  result,  it  appears,  not  only  con- 
vinced him  that  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but  (he  added), 
I  had  *'  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  well  as  wicked 
thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed  though  he  had  only  put  it  on.'*  1 
distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
mediately on  my  retium,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little  did 
I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  ex- 
pressed ^\ith  no  small  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  hicident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
Government  gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but  above  all  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At  length 
ho  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his  guest  at 
the  final  interview ;  and,  af\er  the  absolving  suffrage  of  the  gen- 
tleman honored  irith  the  confidence  of  Ministers,  answered,  as 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord  I  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass 

by  with  maister ,  my  landlord  (that  is,  the  oitmer  cf  the 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Ho] ford  ;*  hot  1 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  yon  not 
know,  that  ho  has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditious 
nature  among  the  common  people  ?  L.  No,  your  Honor !  1 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr. 
Coleridge,  or  heard  of,  his  haranguing  and  talking  to  knots  and 
clusters  of  the  inhabitants  ? — ^A^Tiat  are  you  grinning  at.  Sir  ?  L. 
Beg  your  Honor's  pardon  I  but  I  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
have  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor  I 
they  would  not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.     When  our 

*  [Holford  is  the  village  near  Alfozton,  where  Mr.  Wordsworth  ■tw<Tlfi— 
Wordsworth  resided.— S.  C] 
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^car  vaa  here,  Dr.  L.*  the  muter  of  the  great  school  and  Canon 

of  'Vt^dsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  maiateT 'b  ; 

and  one  of  the  farmers,  that  was  there,  told  ue  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other  for  an  hour  to- 
gether after  dinner.  Tf.  Answer  the  question,  Sir  I  does  he  ever 
harangue  the  people  ?  L.  I  hope,  your  Honor  an't  angry  with 
me.  I  can  say  no  more  than  1  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange 
gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa^ 
pers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L. 
Why,  as  to  that,  your  Honor  !  I  own,  I  have  heard  ;  I  am  sore,  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I 
have  heard — D.  Speak  out,  man  I  don't  be  afraid,  you  are  doing 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  Government.  What  have  you  heard? 
L.  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  Honor  '.  as  how  that  he  is  a  Poet,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  put  Q,uantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ; 
and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  1  suppose  that  the  strange  gen- 
tleman has  some  consarn  in  the  business." — So  ended  this  formi- 
dable inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my 
hterary  life.  I  bad  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable 
poem  of  The  Task,  that  the  Hubject,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
work,  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  con- 
nections are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and 
arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  freedom  for  description,  incident,  and  impassioned  rettections 
on  men,  nature,  and  u>ciety,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connec- 
tion to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
ceived myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in 
the  hills  among  the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
tufts  of  bent,  to  the  first  break  or  faU,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel  ;  thence  to  the  peat  and 
ttirf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered ;  to 
the  eheepfold ;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground ;  to  the 
lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the 
hamlet,  the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  sea-port.  My  walks  therefore  were  almost  daily  on  the  top 
•  [Dr.  l«ngford.— a  C.I 
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of  duantock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombet.  With  my  pencil 
and  memorandum-book  in  my  hand,  I  waa  making  studies,  ai 
the  artists  call  them,  and  often  moulding  my  thoughts  into 
with  the  objects  and  imagery  immediately  before  my 
Many  circumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The 
Brook.  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of 
public  safety  as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
was  to  have  supplied  the  French  Government  in  aid  of  their 
plans  of  invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  from 
Glevedon  to  3iinehead,  scarcely  permits  the  approach  of  a  fish- 
ing-boat! 

AU  my  experience  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  piss- 
ent  hour  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man.  who 
opposes  i?i  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealoU  of  his  age,  is  safer 
firom  their  obloquy  than  he  who  difiers  from  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public  questions, 
which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  the  par- 
tisan has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  present  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associations  for 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  activity  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perboles and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree  is 
not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  uito  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
tire security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtnisively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty.  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  committed  in  for- 
therance  of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  cidyta  of 
human  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  forth  afireah  and  produce  the  old  firoita.    Hm 


tuTTor  of  tbe  Femnts'  mr  in  G«iiiunT.  kod  the  diirfnl  e&cti 
of  tbe  Askbaptists'  icBctt  (which  differed  onlr  ficm  tfagK  ti 
jacobinism  br  the  rabelitiitian  of  theolocinl  far  phikMophical 
JBigon),  BtRick  all  Emope  far  «  time  with  a&iffat.  Yet  litde 
more  than  a  century  was  rodcient  to  oUiieiate  all  efiectiv* 
raemoiy  of  thew  erents.  Th«  lame  piinciples  with  unilar 
thongfa  leM  dmdiiil  consequences  weie  anin  at  woifc  &an  the 
impiisomnent  of  the  first  Charies  to  the  reatixatiaB  of  hi>  am. 
The  fanatic  w^^i)  of  eztirpatiiie'  Guialicism  bv  [mwntMi  pg^ 
duced  a  einl  wax.  The  war  ended  in  the  Tietmy  of  tfao  iBasr- 
gents;  bnt  the  temper snrTiTod.  and  Miltwi  h«J  abnndal  pwanda 
fi>r  aMuitiiig',  that  "  Presbyter  was  bat  Old  PaiEsr  wnt  Iai;§v  V* 
One  good  result,  tliank  heaven  !  oft^his  zealotn*  wa*  the  i»^ 
tablishment  of  the  chnrch.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  mischierom  spirit  wonld  have  been  faoond  for  a  sesMB, 
"  and  a  seal  set  npon  him,  that  he  sboold  deceive  the  natton  no 
moTe."t  But  no  '.  The  ball  of  penecotitHi  was  takes  op  with 
andiminished  vigor  b;  the  perwcuted.  The  same  fanatic  pdn- 
riple  that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  had  toned  cathe- 
drals into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art  and  aaeofr 
tral  piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  leanuBg  and 
leligiou  into  holes  and  comers,  now  marched  under  episcopal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Coveosuten  of  Scotland,  t 
A  merciful  providence  at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join 
■gainst  a  common  eaemy.  A  wise  government  followed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only  the  brightest 
example,  but  our  best  Euid  only  sure  bulwark,  of  toleration! — the 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perse- 
cuting zeal — E$to  perpettta .' 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded  ;  or  rather,  the  exhanstion 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague  which  was  sytnptomatiztd 
hj  indifierence  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or 
qkepticism  in  the  educated  classeB.  At  length  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  ciiraes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  democratie 

*  [Line  SO  of  the  irr«giilar  SDonet  On  the  Tiev  Forcers  of  CousdsnM 
mder  tJw  Long  ParUsm«tit.    Tudd's  Milt^m,  toL  -n.  pp  03-7—3.  C] 
t  Bevelatioa  ii.  S. 
j  BMXoiViButoryof  Sootland.— F<iI(«rSM(f(buds,taUida,te. 
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fanaticisms,  were  transferred  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  tlie 
noblesse,  and  the  luxury,  intrigues  and  favoritisms  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostentations 
garh  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphant  and 
effected  the  French  Revolution.  And  have  we  not  i^ithin  the 
last  three  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detes- 
table maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of  demo- 
cratic phrenzy  ;  had  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recollections ; 
and  that  a  favorable  occurrence'  of  occasions  was  alone  wanting 
to  waken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  political^eaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hope  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  conmnenoe- 
ment  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  more 
than  poetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 

Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  1     In  mad  game 

They  break  their  manacles,  to  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain.  / 

O  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavor  * , 

Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour  ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  pomp,  nor  ever 

Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power  I 

Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 

(Xor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  dela3's  thee) 

From  Superstiticm  8  harpy  millions 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  cherub  pinions, 
^   The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !f 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot  of  Gluantock, 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  re- 

•  [See  The  Friend,  sect.  1,  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Knowledge. 
Essay  iii  11  pp  166-171.— S.  C] 

t  [Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  106.  Mr.  C.  hero  substitutes  "  Super»Ution"  for 
''Priestcraft,"  aod  ''cherub"  for  ''sabtle"  m  the  last  line  but  one.— &  C] 
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ligion  uid  morals.  Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.  Doubta 
nuhed  in ;  broke  upon  me  "from  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,"  and  fell  "from  the  windows  of  fieaven."  The  fonta) 
truths  of  natuml  reUgion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con* 
tributcd  to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a«  neccBearily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  iif  all  the  geometrical  figures  by 
which  space  is  limited.  I  was  pleased  with  the  Cartenan 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  aU  other  ideu 
by  involving  its  reality ;  but  1  wfb  not  wholly  satisfied.  I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outward  existence  of 
any  thing?  Of  this  sheet  of  pt^^for  instance,  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  separate  from  the  phatuwtman  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible;  and 
tha^f  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
exisu^e  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  oon- 
^Ji^Mii  of  the  mind  itself,— by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  fin>m  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.  *  Still  the  eiihtence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was  not  yet  the  eiistcnce  of  a,  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor. ^  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attribute,  exists  through  him,  as  its 
ground,  it  remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
as  consequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*  Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from 
the  sufficiency,  unity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
,  which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  God.  For, 
mthout  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it  would 
only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ; 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philoaophera  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelligibly  do  scribed,  "t 

■  ThoB  orgoQuiatioii,  and  motion,  are  regarded  sa  from  God,  not  in  God. 

f  [From  Immanuel  Kant'*  treatise  entitled  Der  dntig  migticht  Sno*u- 
grund  lu  einer  DtmoTUtivUon  fir  dot  Dattin  OSUa.     1.  Abth.  4,  B«tr.  S, 
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For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile 
with  infinity  ;  and  my  head  was  -with  Spinoza,  though  my  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  op  the  Pure 
BcASON,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  first  cause,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  aigument 
could  be  drawn  firom  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
is  this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom— ^mora 
properly  translated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning)— no  man  ever 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  Grod  ?  What  more  than  the  sub- 
limest,  and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

SUver  and  gold  man  searaRh  out : 

Bringeth  the  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  darkness  into  li^it. 

But  where  findeth  he  wisdom }  ^ 

Where  is  the  place  of  understanding  I  1^ 

Hie  abyss  crieth ;  it  is  not  in  me  I  \f  \ 

Ooean  echoeth  back ;  not  in  me  1  *       ^ 

Whence  then  oometh  wisdom  f  » 

Where  dwelleth  uDderstaadiug  f 

Hidden  firom  the  eyes  of  the  living :  • 

Kept  secret  firom  the  fowls  of  heaven  I 

Hell  and  death  answer ; 

We  have  heard  the  rumor  thereof  firom  afitf  1 

God  marketh  out  the  road  to  it  *, 
Gk>D  knoweth  its  abiding  place ! 

He  bdioldeth  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  surveyeth  what  is  beneath  the  heavens ! 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  winds,  and  measured  the  f% 

And  appointed  laws  to  the  rain, 

And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  path  to  the  flashes  of  the  li^tniug  1 

Then  did  he  see  it^ 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  searched  into  the  depth  thereof 

And  with  a  line  did  he  compass  it  round  1 


Anmerkung,  first  published  in  1768.  Works,  vol  vi  p.  42.  Mr.  G  gave 
the  abbreviated  name  of  this  treatise,  and  referred  it  to  the  VwnmmAU 
BcknfUtL  ZmnUr  Band  §  102  and  1(ML— a  a] 


Bat  lo  mui  Its  Bid. 

Ibe  far  of  tlM  Lord  ii  wiidom  Ibr  Um  / 

And  to  KToid  evil, 

Thtt  ia  thy  andcntaDdii^.* 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  conter-stone  and 
tlie  key-st(Mie  of  morality,  mmrt  have  a  motal  origin  ;  ■<>  &t  at 
least,  that  the  evidenee  of  iti  doctrines  eonld  not,  like  the  tnrtha 
of  ahetnot  leienee,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  wen 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  troth  would  be 
each  as  might  be  denied ;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  by 
the  fool  finm  the  madseas  of  the  heart  altme ' 

The  qnestion  then  eonceming  oar  faith  in  the  eziitesee  of  a 
God,  not  only  as  the  grannd  of  the  nniverse  by  his  essenee,  but 
as  its  maker  and  jndge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  thru.  The  sciential  reason,  the  objects  of  which  are  pnidy 
theoretical,  remains  nenttal,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblanea 
ate  not  nsorped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  Bnt  it  then 
becomes  an  eHective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  >how  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  by  eviikcing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical. t  The  nnderrtanding  meantime 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief-  Xatitn 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Oni  feriings 
almost  necessitate  it ;  and  the  law  of  oonscienee  peremptorily 
commands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  api^y  to  it,  are  in  its 
favor  \  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  bat  its  tiwa  suUimity. 
It  could  not  be  inlellectnally  more  evident  without  beoMoiog 
morally  less  eflective;  withoat  coonteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  bfe  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthlea 
beeause  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  fntnre 

■  Jol^  chap.  zzfiiL 

f  Wltererer  A  =  B,uwIAUiK>l  =  Rsrt  fqiattT  doimttraliU  the 
prtouK  in  cadi  uodcniablc  tb«  inHoctiuD  erjdmt.  mvJ  tlw  owdwiuci  t^tfiti- 
■iiU« — tbe  r«siill  miwl  be,  cillKr  that  axAnn'a  tan  bfXh  I*  trd*  '■vti'i  it 
staoTil).  or  tliat  the  bmhv  md  (bnm  «f  r^avjoia;  nn[JnjH  arc  insppln- 
ble  Ut  the  ntjeet — L  t.  thM  there  ii  a  la-^iirir  tlr  a.//>  -jh^.  TVih,  tl* 
■ttritmtea  of  Span  md  Tinit  ipplia]  to  Hytni  vt  %i«^-r'm_'atrr» — arvt  Hm 
proof  of  this  is.  tliat  bv  adndninf  Ibem  npl<r-lt  'it  ntp'i.nff  watrkriii  h«t 
be  demoustnted  tme — i.  r.  that  the  ool*..  taJcea  ia  tb*  wCH  Hcoe,  i>  trie 
ad  not  true.— Thd  (Ik  vorld  tiad  ■  )i«eiiei:ic:r  id  TIbxc  ■ri'l  a  bonn'l  ia 
8pMe  1  and  That  the  world  bsd  ivit  a  br^nntu;  m4  ba>  do  Umit  - — That  a 

'  igact  i^ndii  oM  poMihle.  are  iao 
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state  (if  a  passive  acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with  the  name 
of  belief),  does  not  indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good 
heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 
must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.* 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments 
which  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  finom 
the  admission  of  a  self-comprchetiding  and  creative  spirit  may  be 
legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  j^ssibUity  of  any  further  mystery 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  PossibUitatem  mysteriomm^ 
(Trinitatis,  Sfc.)  contra  i?isuhus  Infiddium  et  Hetreticorum  a 
amtradictionibus  vindico  ;  haud  quidem  veritatem,  qtus  revda- 
Hone  sola  stabiliri  possit ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke. 

*  ['*  I  believe  that  the  notion  of  God  is  essential  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
it  is  called  forth  into  distinct  consciousness  principally  by  the  conscieDce, 
and  auziliarly  by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  outward 
creation.  It  is,  therefore.  e\'ident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptible  of  a  scientific  demonstration,  and 
that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it.  For  it  commands  us  to  believe  in  one 
God  lam  the  Lord  thy  God:  thwi  stiolt  have  none  other  god*  but  me. 
Now  all  oonmiandmcnt  necessarily  relates  to  the  will ;  whereas  all  ecientifie 
demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  apodictic  or  demonstrative 
only  as  far  as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  votentem^  nofentem.**  Lit.  Rem. 
V.  pp.  16,  16.  "  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  would 
have  been  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculative  reason,  deduced  from  the 
necessary  postulate  of  an  intelligent  creator,  whose  ideas,  being  anterior  to 
the  things,  must  be  more  actual  than  those  things,  even  as  those  things  are 
more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from  them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent, 
must  have  had  co-eternally  an  adequate  idea  of  himself^  in  and  through 
which  he  create  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  But  this  would  only 
have  been  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  raathematiciil 
figures,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  practical  reason  to  attribute 
reality.  Solely  in  consequence  of  our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  become 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is  conmiandcd  by  our  coosdeDce.* 
y.  p.  17.  The  same  distinction  between  the  beUef  of  mere  intellectual  posi- 
tions or  logical  notions  in  religion  and  the  reception  of  living  substantive 
ideas  correspondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  that  religious  faith  consists 
in  the  latter  alone  is  argued  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  Comment  on  Aphor- 
ism IL  On  <Aa/  which  t<  indeed  Spiritual  Rdigion,  L  pp.  207-22S.— a  ai 
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He  then  adds  the  following  just  aud  impoTtant  remark.  "  In 
vain  will  tradition  or  texts  of  Bcriptiue  be  adduced  in  support  of 
a  doctrine,  donee  dava  it^xiisibilitalii  etcontradictwniiemani- 
bus  hontm  Heradum  extorta  fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still 
reply,  that  tsKts,  the  literal  Bciue  of  which  \%  not  bo  much  above 
as  directly  against  all  reason,  must  be  undenitood  figuratively«u 
Merodis  m/ex,  and  so  forth."* 

These  principles  I  held,  philosophically,  while  in  respect  of  re- 
vealed religion  1  remained  a.  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered  the 
id«a  at  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of 
God,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  en- 
titled tothe  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  Bat 
■eeing  in  the  same  no 'practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  admission  of  the  Lc^os,  as  hy- 
postasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  personification) 
in  no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  by  the  crow  ;  which  I  could  neither  reconcile  in 
reason  with  the  impassivenen  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 
moral  ieelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt,  A  mole  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic  princi- 
ples, and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  the  diflerence  of  ray  meta- 
physical notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  ai 
aocotding  to  his  own  confe»ion  the  books  of  certain  Platooie 
philofophers  {tiln  quontndam  Platoniafmm)  comroenoed  tb* 
nacneof  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error  aggravated  bjr 
tlie  &r  darker  accompaniment  of  the  SlanichKan  heresy .t 

*  [I  haTe  loc&cd  UinMigfa  screnl  aoUeetiiMu  of  l«tt/av  uA  'ALkt  ▼rttaMpi 
of  Laboiti,  besides  the  aJlectioo  of  hu  virlu  W  Xftit«ii,  sivj  tint  •/(  all 
his  phDoKipluca]  vorks  by  Erdmaoo,  tat  ban  ai<  inel  vitb  tLin  )/<Ua». 
Us  editico  of  tiie  {duksaphieal  vorka  }/;  IfM)>%  «!t)i  a  yillai*  lij  Mr. 
EMner,  As^L  et  Leips.  ITU,  I  Ittre  ii«v<r  vnai^-H.  C  J 

t  [SI  prima  rottnt,  te.  Conftas.  TiL  \%.  JuA  thrxi  vilBw;  tint  V'  ■!>'• 
me,  bow  Tboa  rtaOeat  titt  proud,  (ml  jivt  yrttt  mUn  tint  kamlAr.  wA  trf 
hov  great  an  act  of  Tbr  nttTrv  "nm  ^mAt\  trvrri  v.".  V/  ima  fhr  *»/  'i 
bnnuli^,  in  thmt  Tfaj  Word  vm  tnwk  S'A,  mA  'twiii  tiunjtt  ton. .  -Tlrii 
procureibt  tar  tat  Ur  Buaiu  of  'Xit  frAti  '.y  v^tl  iryjf.  -j^rji^.-jti  V'Ak, 
evtam  books  of  tbe  FlatcoisU,  traHLoo)  U'lru  'httk  ir.ir.  L^.u.  A«d 
BMNia  I  raa4  not  iaOttd  m  Out  urj  ^'jri^  bd  V>  Um  io-t  imm  fraym*. 
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While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  giacioiu  pnmd< 
for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  gratefal,  the  generous  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.*  In- 
stead of  troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  juTe- 
nii^  compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  I  made 
the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means :  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  Lean  look  back  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  After  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiency  in  the  Ger- 
man language!  at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  jour- 

cnfbroed  by  many  and  divers  reasons,  that  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  Gkxi  and  the  Word  was  God,  ^  (A  former  trana- 
lation  revised  by  the  Rev.  R  R  Pusey,  D.D.) 

Perrexi  ergo  ad  Simpiieianumy  <jtr.  Confess,  viii.  S.  To  Simplieianis 
then  I  went,  the  fisther  of  Ambrose  (a  Bishop  now)  in  receiving  thj  graee, 
and  whom  Ambrose  tridv  loved  as  a  Cather.  To  him  I  related  the  maaea 
of  my  wanderings.  But  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  read  oortjun  books 
of  the  Platonists,  which  ^'ictorinllS,  sometime  Rhetoric  Professor  of  Rome 
(who  had  died  a  Christian,  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into  Latin,  he 
testified  his  joy  that  I  had  not  fidlen  upon  the  writings  of  other  philoso- 
phers, fall  of  faUaciea  and  deceiUy  afUr  the  nuUtnentM  of  thU  world,  whcrcaa 
the  Platonists  many  ways  led  to  the  belief  in  God  and  his  Word.  {Ut 
»uf^rtL)—IkL] 

•  [Mr.  C.  left  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  1798,  when  he  sailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister. — S.  C] 

f  To  those  who  design  to  acqnire  the  language  of  a  country  in  the  eom- 
try  itself^  it  may  be  useful,  if  I  mention  the  incalculable  advantage  whidi  I 
derived  from  learning  all  the  words,  that  oould  possibly  be  so  learned,  wiih 
the  objects  before  me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  English  teroMw 
It  was  a  regular  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  my 
residence  at  Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind  old  pastor,  with 
whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  root  through  gardens,  fiurm-yard,  Ac 
and  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  German  name.  Advertise- 
ments, farces,  jest-books,  and  the  conversation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  a  more  home-like  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works  of  polite  lltera- 
tore  alone,  or  even  from  polite  society.  Tliere  is  a  passage  of  hearty  soond 
sense  in  Luther's  Grerman  Letter  on  interpretation,  to  the  translation  of 
whidi  I  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German,  yet  are 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  folios  of  the  heroic  reformer, 
the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of  the  original  ^  J)enn  man  mmm 
niehi  die  BvehMiaben  in  der  Zateiniechen  Sprache  fragen  wie  man  fo/7 
De^iUek  reden  ;  tondem  man  mua  die  Mutter  im  Hmrnm  ie  Kinder  mm/ dm 


naf  flitbcf  I  ham  deaBribed  in  Tbe  Ftimd*  I  proceeded  thnra^ 

VaBowvt  to  GotltBgaL 

Vtm  I  r^alarijr  attended  tbe  lectures  on  phjnolo^  in  dip 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blnmen- 
bach,  a  name  as  dear  to  erery  Englishman  who  haa  itDdied  at 
that  nniveiatty,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  ot  acioice  throoghont 
Europe  !  Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated to  me  fltnn  notes  fay  a  student  fintn  Ratzeboig.  a  young 
man  at  sound  learning  and  inde&tigaUe  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
beUeve,  a  profesKr  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  efibrti  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  aid  litenAnre.  Fnm  Prcrfenvr  Tychaen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulptdlast  as  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  wotds 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occaaonal  assistance 
qS  the  ume  philoaophical  linguist,  I  read  thncn^fat   Ottfiied's 

Qgiw,  dnt  gtmtintn  Momk  mf  dnw  Matta*,  i£im  frfem :  mJ  Antd- 
t/iftH  oaf  ia*  3fttml  tlien  n>  tie  rtdtn,  aiid  Jarnack  MmuiitMn.  So  rmU- 
A**  tit  a  Jtn*,  ttnd  lunfera  datt  man  DnitieA  mil  iitm  redd.' 

For  one  mart  not  aak  the  letter*  in  tbe  l^tia  too^ae.  how  one  oo^lit  to 
■peak  Oeman  ;  but  one  mo>t  uk  tbe  member  in  tbe  boose,  tbe  diildren  m 
t^  lanes  sod  sUef  s,  the  eoauDoti  man  in  tbe  market,  efneemioi;  tbu :  jea, 
and  look  at  tbe  siaHe  or  tbeir  month*  vhile  ther  are  t»lv™g  aod  tb^M^ 
Itr  interpret.  Hmj  midentaod  joa  then,  and  mark  that  oae  talk*  Qerman 
withtbtm.' 

•  [Sec  tbe  Seeood  Imding-plaot    EiesT  iii.  p.  533.— S.  C] 

t  [See  note  D.  in  tbe  Appeodiz.— S.  C] 

i  Tiaa  paraphrwe,  written  about  the  time  of  (^arlnna^nK,  ii  bv  no 
means  d^deot  in  ooaiHial  paaaagia  of  eonsidetable  poetic  merit.  There 
i*  a  fltnr,  and  a  tender  enthnuasm  in  ibe  follovin^  lint*  fat  tbe  snDebuiciD 
of  CIttpter  XI)  which,  eim  in  the  translatifld.  will  not.  I  lUtter  mjieIC  bil 
to  interest  tbe  reader.  Ottfried  ii  deferibing  tbe  dreomftaneta  iumeilialel* 
tAknhag  tbe  tarth  of  oar  Lord. 

Sbe  gare  with  jar  ber  •jr^in^breaat ; 
She  hid  it  not,  ihe  bared  the  briwt. 

'  [Arcbdcaeoo  Hare  haa  kim^  eoamranieBted  to  m*  that  tbi*  fia*ia([e 
Dcinirs  m  a  BfmJbrief  tern  Datmtfclun  itr  iuiiigtH  S^krift.  written  t<r  Wen- 
cesalan*  link,  when  Lotber  wa*  ia  Ihe  Castle  »f  (JAiai^.  during  Iht  Diet 
of  Ai^borg.  IBSO:  tiMl  tt  M  to  be  fcoad  in  r-H.  xsi  "f  WaH.i  "t't.  <4 
Lather'*  work*,  p  SIS.  IV  word*  Mi<  iit  Bill  lAoa.  after  battek  rtdtw, 
*v«  dmtilleis  omitted  J-*— '^"-"7— «  C.) 
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metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  most  impoartant 
mains  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutoiuc 
language  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 

Which  suckled  that  diviuest  babe ! 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 

Which  the  Saviour  infant  kissed ; 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapp'd  his  limbs  in  swaddling-clothes, 

Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap, 

Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  sooth'd  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed  1  for  she  sheltered  him 

From  the  damp  and  chilling  air ; 

Blessed,  blessed  1  for  she  laj 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie ! 

Blessed,  blessed  evermore. 

With  her  virgin-lips  she  kiss'd, 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin-mother  I 

There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  night 

For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  I^ 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect,  when  the  feelings  are  wrought 
above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all 
the  images  are  purely  natural.  Then  it  is,  that  religion  and  poetry  strike 
deepest. 

*  [Otfridi  Evang.  Lib  i.  cap.  xL  1. 73-108,  contained  in  Schilter's  Thetau- 
ru8  Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum,  pp.  50-51.  The  translation  is  a  little  con- 
densed but  faithful  in  sense.  I  shall  give  a  few  couplets  of  the  original  to 
■bow  the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Tho  bot  si  mit  gilusti 

tliio  kindisgun  brusti, 

•  «         •         • 

£r  n'ist  in  erdringe 

ther  ira  lob  irsinge. 

•  «        «        • 

Dag  man  ni  riuit, 

ouh  Buuna  ui  lascinit^ 
Ther  ix  io  Inbringe, 

tho  er  es  bigiim&— 8.  C] 


psriocl.*  Ofthiapcnod— {tfaeptOMfaodfakielc^wiikkkanla- 
goas  to  that  of  our  Chaaea-,  and  vbich  lekTies  the  philMapbie 
Btndent  in  doubt,  witetfao'  tbe  '""f^f  li*f  noi  eidot  tbeo  loit 
more  in  Bweetnen  and  flexibilitj,  than  it  has  gained  in  oondcB- 
■ation  and  capioasiSH)~I  read  with  Bednka*  acramcy  tfae 
Minnesinger  (or  Eingen  of  love,  the  Ptotoi^  poela  of  tbe  Svs- 
bian  court)  and  the  meineal  romances ;  and  thai  Uborad  tiutx^ 
enfficient  speciinenB  of  tbe  maUrr  anem,  tbeir  defoteiate  atc- 
ceoors  ;  not  however  without  ocrasitHial  pleaEore  fitun  tbe  rade, 
yet  intereating  stnuni  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobUei  of  SaiBnhag.t 
Of  this  man's  genina  five  folio  Tolomes  with  doable  colnmm  an 
extant  in  print,  and  nearijr  an  equal  nnmber  in  manoscript  ;  pet 
the  indefatigmUe  baid  takes  cate  to  inibnn  his  readers,  that  1m 
never  made  a  ihoe  the  lets,  bat  bad  TiitnoDsly  reared  a  laiga 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milttm,  and  niany  more,  we  hare 
instances  of  the  close  ooonection  of  poetic  genios  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  tbe  list  tbe  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-tfae-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Mobntng  Stak, 
-was  the  very  first  pubUcation  that  appeared  in  praise  and  gapport 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  bem 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sung  in  tbe  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luthei'8  own  Gemian  writiDgs,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  German  language  commenced.  1  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written  ;  that  which  is  called  the 
High  German  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Obei- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingtia  communis,  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  proviiice,  but  the  choice  and  fragraucy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  moat  copi- 
ous and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
waa  iutmd&ted  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 
■  [Be«  note  E  in  Uis  Appcodiz.--&a] 
t  [See  note  F  in  the  App^idiz,— S.  a] 
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thifl  period  I  read  through  from  motives  of  omioiity ;  lor  it  ii  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  fantastic,  than  the  vary  appear- 
ance of  their  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  ward 
with  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latin  portion  being  alwaya 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  last  syllable  the  German 
character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius  mxne 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who  at 
present  ocean  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  Lening, 
the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lexicogra- 
phers, Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poels,  his  fbUowers,  not  only  re- 
stored the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diction. 
A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after  repeated 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  ^'^lings  justified  the  verdict, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what 
is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  sera,  which  commenced  with  Gellert,  Klopstock, 
Ramier,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak.f  With 
the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  al* 
ready  said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  requites 
concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  period.} 

Soon  afler  my  return  from  Germany^  I  was  solicited  to  nnder^ 
take  the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Ftost  ;| 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper 
should  thenceforwards  be  conduct^^  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  re- 
quested to  deviate  from  them  in  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event. 
In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years  contin- 
ued anti-ministerial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualified  approbation 
of  the  opposition,  and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both 

•  [See  note  G.  in  the  Appendix.— S.  C] 

t  [See  note  H.  ib.— S.  C] 

X  [See  note  L  in  the  Appendix.— S.  C] 

§  [Mr.  Coleridge  arrived  in  London  from  Oermany  on  the  27th  of  Ko- 
rember,  1799.— S.  C] 

I  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  edited  the  Mo*>ning  Post  from  August  1795  to 
August  1803,  on  this  part  of  the  &  Ll  from  the  pf  eeent  paragraph  to  that 
ending  in  page  311,incbuiTely. — S.  C] 


ibin  and  aoti-GaUkm.  Tc  Hom  hvsr  1  ;az  ^  tat  !••- 
iprore  of  the  firrt  wu-  ehh«r  in  hi  cc^^sMBOfSkss'  fv  is 
Nor  can  I  mvlernaad.  wnh  wint  i^avc  eibn'  Xr. 
(whom  1  am  siiifnlar  ewoeb  to  nnrd  >i  1^  heK  axd 
inister  of  thii  nifn  V  bi>i  ifce  pnwni  XisnoKsazxx.  ^aa 

0  hare  punned  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt  Tec  i^rr^ihea 
(nd  pertererant  hosTility  to  French  piiBcrplia  and  FiLink 
,  are  indeed  hixicinble  qoaJic^s  etgnnwn  to  them  Bad  te 
JMeaaor.  Bu;  it  appeari  to  m«  a«  e>aT  u  tbe  iijdoise 
an  render  anr  question  of  hictorT.  that  1^  fateeaea  ef 
ral  and  of  the  etittiog  muuftrr  have  heea  ncia^  tc  Asr 
onnied  meaeuru  the  direct  contiafytA  iii.  Fia'».  Sodi 
ice  »re  the  concentrsticn  of  the  natioDal  fpne  Ac-  oae  c^ 
3  abandonment  of  the  enbeidiaef  pc'li^  k  bi  at  least 
T  to  goad  not  bribe  the  Krntinenta^  ?o^Ttf  rst:  nr.  t^ 
ictiDn*  of  their  subjects  had  i^'ndered  ;;  a  ■war  tf  thetr 
dog  i  and  above  all.  in  their  iQan;T  and  kdri'M  ittli- 
tin  good  sense  of  the  Ensluh  people,  and  en  tiiat  ^cral-n* 

linked  to  the  tctv*  heart  of  the  nati^iB  br  tbe  irnem  of 
A  the  interdependence  cf  property. 

Or«a«in«hai  lai«lT  irttftrttri  ''at  tbf  Ht^iMC'f  Lmt-lL^ism- 
er  of  ■  rrrqluiion  in  !h^  «>rlitT  par*.  <<f  tli«  w  anfaK  frt£w9t. 
it,  that  bU  Ii-jrdfliip  ia  sister* :  aod  h  •^TM  bt  Csncrki^  v,  Ui 

1  bdiere  it.  Bi^t  irhrf«  ire  tb«  eri4«Q«e*  'A'tk^  4kiz«t.  v.-  vliidi 
Marian  c^  app^  '  '^  iiiT:!t  h*  i*rt  no  mt  atMrti'jD  f  Lei  se 
;t«d  to  extract  a  paHsef  'o  tl«  F:'.;flt*.  1— .«  TV  fri'ML  "^  I 
tlmt  to  Tith*U3d  rhe  irzQBMiiit*  t-f  tli«  lawltw  ^ii«  lUiJanAiai 
to  Mupfod  tbf  lair.  tiA  br  di*  iattrpnnli'ei  '-f  a  paLTsiTOar  Mafi' 
pee  tbc  UF«*d  liziil  of  tb>  -zniTfmJ  kc  tb>,r  <!■:«  u.4  ki'jrap- 

trraiiDize  ind  CMspf  in  tt«  'ciaMkf  darc.^f'.  'A '  if  tbtw 
nm.  int^cati^j  vith  alarm  ixi4  ^inwiViK^  •y  tha:  [aak  it 
vUeii  thej-  th™i«*-lT*»  «(t»  lt>;  -ti*(  azK.u  m  *i«lm«.  tad 
I  in  a  eonDtrj  irb»re  ib^rc  rtaUr  «zLiv-]  ■  z«fi<ral  4i*[<'i>ili'«i  V< 
d  rebellion :  H»l  th*y  *!■■-■  irar*n*^  iLr"aii  Si'iilr  i  -*  ttr'Jtiitb 
die  firft  onouos  <«  of  th>>  rer'Aiwa :  'ir  (-Tin  alu :  t&naat  Vm 
Iw  prorinp^  <>f  ■  liit^r  i>lso4  :  th^r  tj^M  C't  )rA  kaii!  ibr'^blr 
■  mm  d«4ara1inoft  OTxymin^  tt^  <ta*.«  '^  f'SHia^  ttA  "^ni'^  at 

pTRknutnot  tbroc^>at  Gr<at  Britain.  Tlwre  iru  ■  %m^. — 
pvtt  that  that  tim«  hbt  ha^*  pa.>vl  ht'i — wb«i  >it '.T'j-*inr  ■ 
rait.  tb*T  miaht  h»T»  1»Bni«l  tht  tr;*-  'Tjuy-K.*  '4  »pf>r'«it'.iri? 
kI  have  ^vrirnl  IhnnM-W^  fpitn  mi'-ikir.z  JL*  ffi--':i.z'  micl  i-II* 
ell  Militioii.  tt  rbrank  appallei]  rr<«n  tb«  rirtt  '■!  k  <y«»«*^iAF.  t-r 
g  ind  itraiig«  onut«rsati(«i  vbi^  pr*rt*<lB«tVi*.«/«Tiviw 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Morning  Fbst 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Govenmient  in  its  most  im- 
portant ohjects,  in  consequence  of  its  heing  generally  considered 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a 
small  proof  of  this  in  the  firequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  genuine 

earthquake  of  nationid  discord  Not  only  in  oofTee-houBes  and  public  thea- 
tres, but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  ad- 
vocates of  existing  Goyernment  defend  their  cause  in  the  Unguage  and  with 
the  t<me  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  Bat  in 
EngUmd,  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest  there  was  not  a  dty,  no,  not  a 
town  or  TUlage,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  democratic  principles 
could  move  abroad  without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred 
in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts )  Turn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  seek  for  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effected  without  the  coocurrence 
of  either  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  m<Hieyed  classes,  in  any  coun- 
try, in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked  I  Examine  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  XL ;  the  civil  wars  of  Fhmee 
in  the  preceding  generation ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolutioo,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens 
there  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against 
which  the  existing  laws  had  not  provided  both  suflident  safeguards  and  an 
ample  punishment.  But  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had  been  struck  in 
the  first  instance  for  party  purposes;  and  when  it  became  general,  its 
propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  1m; 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their 
own  bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attentioo 
was  concentrated  on  a  monster,  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsioos,  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,— evoi  the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too 
often  talking  and  reasoning,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organixed  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing !  Thus  while  we  were  warring  against  French  doc- 
trines, we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to 
overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  formida- 
ble evil  of  French  ambitiooi.  Like  children  we  ran  away  from  the  yel|Hng 
of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse."  Works* 
IL  pp.  199-200. 
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wrtiality,  with  ft  respectaUe  portion  of  liteTarf  talent,  irill  k- 
e  the  nicceta  of  b  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  minr 
rial  patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
igfatened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  ptinciples  previomlj 
lonnced,  and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  ereiy  jud^- 
at  on  men  and  erents  ;  not  iodificriminaie  abnie,  not  the  in- 
gence  of  an  editor's  own  malignant  pau ions,  and  itill  len.  if 
t  be  pOMible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flatteiing  tin 
■y  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  reEtlessness  and  self^eiMieeit  erf 
faalf-mlted  vulgai ;  a  detenninatiim  almost  fiendiah,  hot 
ich,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfidly  avowed  by  one 
a,  the  moat  notorious  of  these  mob^cophante '.  Fran  the 
unencement  of  the  Addingitm  administration  to  the  preacnt 
,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Mobmxc  Po^t,  or  (aAcx 
t  paper  was  tianslerred  to  other  proprietors)  in  Thx  CorxiEX,* 
been  in  defence  or  fiirthemnce  of  the  measures  of  GovenuDent. 

Thion  of  this  lutare  acarcc  ntrvivc  that  ai^t 
That  (^vn  (hem  birth ;  they  periih  id  th«  li^l ; 
Cut  by  BO  &r  from  afirr^ijfi,  that  tber« 
Cui  aorcely  aught  be  said,  hot  that  Ijuy  uttrt  .'t 

Tet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
nda,  waited,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Moot 
uodly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  forlime  or  my  reputatiim. 
!  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week- 
m  govemmeDt  or  the  fiiends  of  government  I  not  only  nerer 
ired  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it :  but  I  was  nerer 
and  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satislae- 
L  Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret, 
n  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

[Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  Trite  for  Tbe  Courier  in  1811.  One  teriM  of 
Ljrs,  mentioned  in  a  inbMqaeot  page,  be  had  pnUiibed  in  that  F^iper  in 
I.  fie  «mit«  tor  the  Uoming  Poet  in  l^OO  and  ISOi.  bat  t^A  regularly 
moghont  ach  of  thoM  years.    See  the  Biog.  Snpplenietil. — S.  CI 

[From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Roral  Stave,"  a  Tragi.a:<iied7  by  WiULun 

M  author  of  this  play  flouriibed  in  the  reigu  of  Jamfet  I.  and  Lis  ^wy 
>r,  and  died  of  the  eamp  diaeate,  in  1643.  acerirdiog  v.  Wood'*  AtlKn. 
in  tbe  tbirly.third  yew  of  his  age.  Be  wrote,  bp^iile  TV  Koval  fiUn, 
Ordinary,  a  Comedy ;  The  lady  Errant,  a  Tr»*i-)r,in«iv  ;  Th.i  si*«(«, 
are's  Coovol,  a  Tragicomedy ;  and  Poenu,  all  vhicb  vat  [iriat«d  lo- 
«r  b  lUl.— 8.  C.] 
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violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox'b  taeitioii  that  tha 
late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  was 
a  war  prodaced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  shoold  be  prood  to 
have  the  words  inscribed  on  my  t  ab.*  As  little  do  I  regard  tha 
circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's  re- 
sentment during  my  rendence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  the 

*  [Iq  the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Coleridge  publiahed  in  the  Morning  Poil 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  second  on  the  ninth,  of  November. 

These  Letters  are  not  only  Anti-Gallican  and  Anti-Jacobin,  bat  Btroaigly 
Anti-Napoleon.  They  breathe  the  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  tht 
then  master  of  France,  the  same  dis^lain  of  the  **  upstart  Gorsiean,"  not 
simply  or  diiefly  as  an  invader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstance  more  than  in- 
herent power  had  raised  on  high,—- disdain  immitigated  by  a  shade  either 
of  admiration  or  fear, — ^which  continued  to  be  his  line  of  sentiment  on  that 
subject  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fox  were 
displeased  with  the  letters  on  hi»  account^  because  they  reflected  on  Aim 
for  a  departure  from  sound  Anglicanism  in  his  later  policy,  and  expresMd 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  previously  mani- 
fested, had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  "  genuine  Englishman."  The  writer  was 
reproached  with  inconsistency,  because  he  had  once  heea  the  aatirist  of 
Pitt  and  the  eulogist  of  Fox.  Whether  or  no  these  censures  were  desored, 
whether  the  language  of  the  Letters  was  indeed,  as  even  his  friend  I«mb 
pronounced  it,  **  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrogant  charges,"  or 
only  such  plain,  bold  speaking  as  becomes  an  English  subject, — an  erection 
of  strong  blame  upon  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise ; — whether  or 
no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inconsistency  in  a  former  siikh 
gist  of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  have  "  a  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  aad 
admiration  of  his  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  ominous**  revolutiomu-v  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  when 
it  affirms  that  the  Jacobinical  party  in  >.:  ;^1and  had  never  been  tmly  for- 
midable "  unless  it  were  during  the  Jacobinical  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parti- 
sans'* at  the  dose  of  the  contest  with  Air  ica ; — these  are  questiooa,  which 
will  be  answered  more  justly  and  dispaA.-^  rnately  hereafter,  by  many  oven 
now,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1802.  **  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  De- 
quincey,  in  reference  to  my  £fither's  change  of  sides  in  politics,  **  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were  better  eaknlated  to 
place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view."  An 
extract  from  Mr.  Dequincey*s  defence  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  political  consis- 
tency, and  on  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  political  writings,  in  allusion 
to  what  is  said  of  **  Bonaparte's  resentment"  in  this  paragraph  of  the  &  L. 
will  i^pear  in  the  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C] 


FnuBUn  Plenipoteatiaiy,  wko  at  that  time  was  like 
tnr  of  the  PmsBian  eomt  at  Borne ;  and  indiiectlj,  thioii^ 
his  aecietary,  by  Caidinal  Fesch  himaelf.  Sor  do  I  iaj 
any  greater  weight  on  the  oonfinning  fiict,  that  an  oider  hr 
my  arrest  was  sent  fiom  Pazis,  fiom  whidi  danger  I 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine,  and  the 
cious  oonniTanoe  of  that  good  old  man,  the  pnaeBt  Pope.* 
For  the  late  tyrant's  Tindictive  af^ietite  was  onmiTofons,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'Enghien,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  like  a  true  Tnltiire4  Napoieoo,  with  an  eft 
not  less  teleaoopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  eoane  in  his  laTin, 
could  descend  from  the  most  <<**-yii«g  hoghts  to  pounee  on  the 
leTeret  in  the  brake,  or  eren  on  the  field  moase  amid  the  grass. 
But  I  do  deiiTe  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  mj 
essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  pi«««g  the  ques- 
tions and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  Tiew  ;  in  giring 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  impol- 
icy to  permanent  principles,  aind  an  interest  to  principles  by  the 
application  of  them  to  indi .idual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
writings  indeed  the  germs  o.  .Almost  all  political  truths  may  be 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  mjrself  the  merit  of  hsTing  first 
explicitly  defined  and  aiial3rzei  the  nature  of  Jacobinism  :  and 
that  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
crat, and  the  mere  demagogue.  I  both  rescued  the  word  from  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  cTcn  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacol 


*  *  Q"  Bather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  Tint  early  ooe  monung  (nxn  m  Doble 
Benediotiiie  with  a  psMport  ngned  by  the  Pope  id  order  to  iaeilitate  hit  de- 
parture. He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admcNutioo  for  inctant  flight, 
whieh  was  promptlj  obeyed  by  Coleridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  <fia- 
oorersd  an  American  vessel  r^dj  to  sail  for  Eogiand,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked"    Life  of  Coleridge,'  by  James  Gilkoan,  pp.  180-L~4$.  C] 

f  I  seldom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  illastrioiu  Prince  witlMnit  reool- 
leetiDg  the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


super  ipsins  mgens 


Instat  £una  riri,  rirtosqne  hand  beta  tyramio ; 
Ergo  anteire  metos,  jurenemqae  cxstingnere  pergit 

ArgoQsnt,  L  29. 

Kai  Tdv  Xayudv,  xai  rd  tup  ravpuv  yevoc. 

liamiel  PhOe,  De  Animal.  ProprietaL  seet  i  112. 
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admitted  or  supported  principles  from  which  the  wotbI  puii  of 
thUt  system  may  be  legitimately  deduced.     That  these  are  not 
necessary  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  o'we  to  that 
fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  imderstanding.     The  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  consular  Government  and  its  pretended  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proof  given  by  me  that  it  was  a  consummate  des- 
potism in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even   from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extolled  this  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.     On  eveiy 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in   past  history  the 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.     I  procured,  wherever  it 
was   possible,  the   contemporary   historians,  memorialists,    and 
pamphleteers.     Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  difierenoe 
from  those  of  hkeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the 
latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  difier- 
ent.     In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  "  A  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  Tudth  Rome  under  the  first  Caesars,"*  and  in 
those  which  followed  **  On  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,"!  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  affirm,  by  the  efiect  pro- 
duced on  many  intelligent  men,  that,  were  the  dates  wanting,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  had  been  written 
within  the  last  twelve  months.     The  same  plan  I  pursued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  with  the  same 
success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Phihp  II. 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  comparison. t     I  have  mentioned  this 
from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  jiistify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  how  oflen  and  grossly  I  have  been  attacked  for 

*  [Comparison  of  the  present  state  of  France,  with  that  of  Rome  under 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar.  Morning  Post,  Sep.  21,  continued  on  Sep.  25, 
and  on  Oct.  2,  1802.— S.  C] 

f  [Morning  Post,  1802. — Ed.  Thb  article  On  the  circumstances  that  ap- 
pear especially  to  favor  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  this  present  time, 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  October.  It  came  after  two  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge on  the  affiurs  of  France,  the  first  of  which  appeared  Oct.  5,  and  was 
followed  on  the  21st  by  an  essay  of  his,  entitled,  Once  a  Jacobin  always  a 
Jacobin  :  an  extract  from  which  was  inserted  in  The  Friend — S.  C] 

^  [Eight  letters  on  the  Spaniards,  which  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  the 
1th,  8th,  9th,  15th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  December,  1809,  and  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1810.— a  C] 
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■entiineiita  which  I  hid  escoted  my  best  powen  to  confbte  and 
expoK,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  urted  to  my  disadrma- 
tage  while  I  was  in  Ualta.  Or  nther  thej  woold  hare  donA 
so,  if  my  own  feeling*  had  not  pvecluded  the  wish  of  a  settled 
establishment  in  that  island.  But  1  have  mentioned  it  from  the 
full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  his- 
toiy  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  Karcelr  err  in  his  judg- 
ment etmceming  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  ii'  be 
fasTe  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  paat, 
together  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  he 
have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  aad 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  lacts  as  the  dignity  of  history 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  compilers,  by  the 
Goorteay  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  most  be  a  painfiil  thoi^ht  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  Uterstnre  his  profeaton. 
I  shonld  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  conld  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  thoae  of  van- 
ity or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  1  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  eways  (nther 
whole  or  a«  eilracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  trtm  the  arlicles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  tentimeats  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the  very 
language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetta  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feeUngs, 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifia- 
ble intrtuion  <»i  private  life,  aa  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  with  un- 
usual opporttmities  of  improving  them,  had  neverthelefis  suflered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatm'es.  Even  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  moat 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to 
an  author's  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  pas- 
sage of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.     U.^  ^t<MA  ntcif 
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tings  have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand  on  the 
attention  ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  aniTing 
at  truths ;  with  beating  the  ground  for  that  which  might  have 
been  run  down  by  the  eye  ;  with  the  length  and  laboiioai  con- 
etruction  of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love  of 
paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
found  in  my  compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that, 
shrunk  from  the  toil  of  thinking.  No  one  has  charged  me  with, 
tricking  out  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  anew  the  crambenjam  decies  coctam  of  English  hteim— 
ture  or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day, 
acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. ' 
-^  But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  stream  of 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  ^Is  the  diflusion  of  truth  to  be 
estimated  by  publications ;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  which 
they  difiuse  or  at  least  contain  ?  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  revie^i's  of  the  -widest  circulation,  not  only  reg- 
istered in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by  fire- 
quency  of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  hter- 
ary  circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections  ought  to  have 
suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the  truths, 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  ciieii- 
lation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  supplied 
with  the  germs  of  their  af\er-growth  !  A  distinguidied  rank 
might  not  indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions ;  but  I 
should  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal. I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  au- 
diences, which  at  difierent  times  and  in  diflerent  places  honored 
my  lecture-rooms  -with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether 
the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  had  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publications.  I 
can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the 
Remorse  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not  give  me 
as  great  or  as  heart>felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation  that  th# 
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|Mt  and  boxM  wen  cniirded  with  faces  familiar  to  me,  thoi^  <^ 
indiTiduaJs  vfhcme  namei  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  i  miiwi 
of  lectures.  It  ib  an  excellent  thoogh  perhapi  lomewhat  vulgar 
proTerb,  that  there  are  caaea  where  a  nun  may  be  as  well  "  in 
for  a  pound  as  for  a  penny."  To  thoK,  who  (naa  ignorauee  of 
the  •eriouB  injury  I  have  received  from  this  nnnor  of  having 
dreamed  away  my  Ufe  to  no  purpose,  injnriea  which  I  nnwillingly 
remember  at  all,  much  lesa  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of 
my  literary  life ;  or  to  tboae,  who  from  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  oontemptnonaly  of 
others,  would  like  Job's  comfbrten  attribute  these  ccsnplaiati, 
extorted  from  me  by  tbe  SMiae  of  wrong,  to  aelf«me«t  or  pre- 
snmplnouB  Tanity,  I  have  already  iiinushed  such  ample  mate- 
rials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  conadences  of  those,  who 
from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum* 
stances  are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suuin  euique  would  increase  or  detnict  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  nudentood 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportim  to  tha 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  efiected,  am  1  to  be  jndged  by  my  feilow- 
men ;  what  I  (xmld  have  done,  is  a  questicm  for  my  own  oon- 
seience.  On  my  own  account  1  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
ooncentering  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permancat 
worit.  But  to  verte  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  cither,  belongs  the 
Toioe  of  mourning  for 

Ecm  pangs  o[  Lore,  smlMunt;  ss  a  babe 
Tnrbnloit,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  KlT-villed  that  shoDDcd  tbe  eje  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  lesree  would  know  itseU  from  fear ; 
Soue  of  psit  jootb,  sad  manbaod  crime  in  Tsin, 
And  genius  givea  and  knovled^e  von  in  tsId  ; 
And  aU  vhicli  I  bw)  enUed  iu  vood-valks  wild. 
And  all  wbidi  patioit  toil  had  reared,  sod  all, 
ConuDune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  tawtn 
Strewed  on  my  ovpee,  vid  borne  apoa  my  Utr, 
In  the  mtae  eoffin,  S<a  the  seU^SDie  grave  :* 

•  [P<ML  Works,  TIL  p.  IW,— £1) 
Tt)L.  in  O 
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These  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the  poetie 
strains,  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  fiirth.  In  time 
Quly>  gentle  reader, 

Afifectus  animi  yarios,  beUomqae  seqimeu 
Perlegis  invidiaB,  curasque  reyolvis  iDAnefl, 
Qnas  humilis  tenero  stylns  olim  eflfudit  in  era 
Perlegb  et  lacrymaa,  et  qaod  pharetratuB  aeota 
Ble  puer  puero  fedt  mihi  cuspide  Yulnuiw 
Omnia  paulatim  oonsumit  longior  aetaa, 
Vivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurqae  twn»tMlft 
Ipse  mihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbor ; 
Frons  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago^ 
Vox  alindque  sonat — Jamque  obserratio  vittt 
Malta  dedit — ^lugere  nihil,  ferre  omnia ;  jamque 
Panlatim  lacrymaa  rerum  ezperientia  tenit.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN    AFFBCTTONAYE    EXHORTATION   TO   THOSE   WHO   IN   EAnLT  UTB 
FEEL    THE1CSELVE8   DISPOSED   TO   BECOME   AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no 
man  does  any  thing  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate  mo- 
tives, or  rather  moods  of  mind,  which  produced  the  preceding 
reflections  and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those, 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar 
to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  aU  my  feel- 
ings. Whiteheadt  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureateship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps 
the  hest,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  works. (  With 
no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes, 
I  would  adress  an  afiectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  literati, 
grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  for  the 

•  [Epist  Ft.  PetrarduB  liK  I  Barhato  SiUnKmmn,  Opp^  Basil,  16H 
▼oL  ii  p.  76.— a  0.] 
t  [Sm  Appcikdiz,  note  J.— a  0.]  %  [8«e  Appendiz,  note  E.— aa] 


beginning,  middle,  Ksd  end  oonm^  lo  one  dvugo  :  iinw  p«r- 
Me  literature  as  a  trade.  W\lii  the  cxeepnon  of  ana  eUi—di- 
luuy  nuB,  I  bare  new  knovu  an  indiTidoaL  leact  of  all  an  i»- 
dividual  of  gmiiu,  healthy  «  happy  vithool  ajmj/esmMi.  that  i^ 
•OHM  regular  employment,  iriiich  does  not  d^end  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  canied  «  n>  &r  meeJameallf 
that  an  avenge  guantuvt  only  of  health,  qaiitt,  and  intellertnal 
exertion  are  lequisite  to  its  &ithfal  diaehaife-  Thne  hoim  «f 
leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  lotted  Itnaid  Id 
with  delight  ai  a  change  and  recreatioa,  will  mffice  to  lealine  la 
literature  a  laiger  prodnrt  of  what  ii  truly  gonial,  than  weeks  tt 
compnlsi<ni.  Honey,  and  immediate  lepotatica  fcnn  tmij  an  bp- 
Iritnty  and  aocidentat  end  of  litenty  Uhor.  The  hope  of  iacna» 
ing  them  by  any  given  exertion  will  often  prove  a  stimnlant  to 
indurtiy ;  bat  the  neeenty  of  acquimig'  them  will  in  all  worin 
(f  genina  cmvert  the  rtimaiant  into  a  narcotic.  Sotiviee  by  ex- 
cess revene  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exdtiw.  (tan  and 
itnpefy  the  mind.  Fcv  it  is  one  coDtradistinction  of  genins  born 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  alwan  cocnptisBd  in  ths 
means  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points,  which  establidi  an 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may 
exist  without  genius,  yet  a<  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I  would  advise  evtsy  •ehobv,  irito 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  &r  to  make  a  di- 
Tioion  between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talaita  to 
ths  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  pnfes- 
Ron,  and  his  genina  to  objects  of  hit  tranquil  and  unbiaMed 
ohoice  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
\if  the  sincere  desire  to  perfinrn  hta  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
"  My  dear  young  friend"  (I  would  say),  "  suppose  yonnelf  esta)^  . 
luhed  in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
Qonnting-hoTise,  fivm  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  youi 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening, 


to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  very 

ootmtenances  of  yonr  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

•  (VroK  lbs  po«m  l«  WiUUm  Wordsworth.    PottWorlu,  YIL  p.  ISI. 
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voioe  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  fax  as  they  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many  ven- 
erable friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Your  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds, 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for*  you  !  Even  your  writing- 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  ap- 
pear as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  oy  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  active 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  will  tend 
to  give  you  such  self-conmiand,  that  the  presence  of  your  family 
will  be  no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  undistnrbing 
voices  of  a  wife  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or 
soft  music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object 
If  facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employ- 
ment, the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporar)'  instances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  for 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  lit- 
erary utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.* 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom 

«  [All  thit  follows,  88  far  88  ''expected  to  withhold  five"  ia  the  follow- 
ing parsgni^  with  bat  very  litUe  diSerenoe,  is  to  be  Ibund  in  the  Chnreh 
and  Stolen  VL  ^O-^S.— a  C] 
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of  the  govenunent  to  double  &1]  its  ealutaiy  powen  by  the  t«- 
mov&l  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  groundfi  of  a,  pure  morality, 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

the  lofty  grave  tnlgediaiu  tan^l 

la  chocoa  or  iamUc,  teachers  beat 

Of  moral  pmdeaee,  with  delight  recarcd 

Id  brief  eoiteiiljoiu  precepte  ;* 

and  that  the  eublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attiibutea, 
which  a  Plato  found  moat  hard  to  learn  and  deemed  it  stiU  mon 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they  sound  as  common 
place,  is  a  phanomenon  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of 
the  moat  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.  Yet  those,  who  coofine  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  establiehcd  Church  to  it«  pubUc  offices,  can  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.  That  to  every 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  ia  transplanted  a  germ  of 
civilization ;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nudeuM, 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and 
Inighten ;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  faciUtate  imitation  ;  this,  the  onohtrusive, 
eontinuoiv  agency  of  a  protestant  church  establishment,  thit  it 
ii,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain 
onite  the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progrevaive  meliora- 
tion of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  It  can  not 
be  valued  icith  the  gold  of  Opkir,  with  the  preciout  onyx,  or  the 
tapjAire.  jVo  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  ofpearli :  for 
tke  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rwfiies.f  The  clergyman  is  with 
his  parishioners  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  clois- 
tered cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  family- 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  hifn  the  frequent  visitor  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  hv  marriagn. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  oral  best  of  the  nhort- 
Bghtedness,  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  1  know 

•  FwadiM  Btgiined.    BotAiv.  L!«L        f  (Jofa  sxriu.  \6,  \%f-^(^.\ 
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few  more  striking  than  the  clamois  of  the  iarmen  against  Ghnreh 
property.     Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  iner- 
itably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some 
sort  the  reversionar}'  property  of  every  family,  that  may  hare  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry 
a  clergyman.     Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  inmiovable,  it  is  in 
fact  the  only  species  of  landed  property,  that  is  essentially  moving 
and  circulative.     That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert  ?     But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species  ;  or 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter   to    become   either  Trullibers   or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what- 
ever reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  cause 
is  this  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parsou,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed,  if  they  should  have 
been  able  to  iiiithhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  l^al  claim, 
having  expected  to  withhold  five.    At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  efiective  and  unburden- 
some,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afibrd  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.     There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  historical,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergyman ;  no  one  pursuit 
worth)'  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.     To  give  the  histor}'  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  would 
be  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.     The  very  decorum 
which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  buming  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  firom  i^ithin  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

£t  Puter  JEaeafl  et  avunculus  excitat  Hector  * 

•  [iBneid  iii  8i8.-&  a] 


Bnt,  wbrntevvT  be  tiw  [ 
tagee  are  m&ny  uul  important,  onupved  vith  the  Hate  «fkMe 
litcniy  man,  who  in  any  defiee  depenA  on  tiie  nle  of  In  ■■ha 
Jbr  the  neccM&ries  and  eomfbrte  <f  hfe.  Ib  the  fixBia'.  a  Mia 
live*  in  Bympathy  with  the  wocid.  in  which  he  hrcs.  At  leaM 
he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  ksowled^  of  thai, 
vrith  whieb  men  in  general  can  fympathize.  He  tearni  la  idm^- 
age  hit  graiiu  more  prudently  and  effieadmlr.  Hia  puwua 
and  aeqniraments  gain  him  likcwiae  moie  real  admixaiiaa ;  fir 
they  mrpua  the  tegitimate  ezpectatiau  of  c4fara.  He  ■  ^hb- 
thing  beaidea  an  aothor,  and  is  not  thoc&ie  eoBBdoBd  BaMl|r 
a*  an  author.  The  hearb  erf"  men  are  opat  to  Iho.  bi  Id  ■■•  tt 
their  own  clan  ;  and  whether  he  enrti  htiM^lf  tg  aat  ■  Ae 
oonvenadonal  circles  of  his  aeqnaintaBee.  hit  al^Ke  b  aot  lA- 
tiibnted  to  pride,  nor  fait  commimieatiTeBes  tonnitT.*  To&an 
advantage*  I  will  vemtnie  to  add  a  taperitv  ehaaee  ft  h^pii^ 
in  domestic  Ufe,  weie  it  only  that  it  i>  at  natnxal  ix  ife  ■■■  to 
be  oat  of  the  circle  of  bis  hootehold  dminc  the  4sr.  at  ii  is  bbi' 
lorions  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  moct  part  withia  it.  BiK 
this  ■nbjeet  inTolTes  points  of  conaderstjon  m  nuiueiuus  aad  ■» 
delicate,  and  wonld  not  only  pennit.  bat  teqnbe  taeh  Minfit  4ae- 
nmenta  from  the  tm^iaphy  of  literary  men,  that  I  bow  modf 

allnde  to  it  tn  tramitu.     ^lien  the  same  rii ■lianr  haa  «e- 

cnned  at  very  diflerent  timet  lo  reiy  di&r^  pcnM^  aS  ^ 
iritom  have  some  one  thing  in  oommoH  ;  these  it  naaam  to  m^ 

■  [llicae  liiKS  in  Tin  SoKgrr  of  writing  Vtnt.  hr  ~li'rT  iliiil  temb* 
Ibt  trial*  of  the  proftucd  uid  oouA  anllKr  frcm  Ibe  laltDaftT  -viAvWA 
be  gue  of  othere  a  fixed  upon  him ; 

"  Bis  acta.  Inn  Tonb.  bi*  tbm^ilB  m  ma*«  Ih  «Vb, 

Eadi  taO  J  Uascaed  nd  cwli  frsUtr  knvwn. 

It  be  rtasr'df— bit  miik  h  w  re&'d 

ft  ne'er  detatndt  to  tHfl«  »itti  mwtifiH. 

Open  tod  &te  f—tbcy  fiod  Uk  Mmt  eanu 

It  noit7  -,  be  court*  tbe  -wariSt  apphatc; 

IRwj.  tbongb  lie  spak  not.  MSKthio^  itiD  it  Mm, 

Badi  diinge  of  Etn  betni-*  a  iiult  wittta. 

If  graet,  tiaspleai;  be  nnDct  but  todtride; 

And  downrigbt  awkwardDot  in  bim  it  pritk. 

Hum  matt  b«  dea-  tluing;b  Emdc'i  oonrtaia  itti^ 

Nov  tank  \tj  eenmrc,  and  do*  patrd  br  pratM : 

Ooolanpt  with  eotj  ttraogiij  tnii'd  oAar^, 

Ptar'd  whv«  OMtt'd.  tad  j«>Jo«  tbri^  imv«.'— 0.  C.\ 
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pose  that  such  circumstance  is  not  merely  attiibutaUe  to  tlie 
persons  concerned,  but  is  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the  one 
point  in  common  to  them  pil.  Instead  of  the  yehement  and 
ahnost  slanderous  dehortation  from  nuirriage,  which  the  Misogyne^ 
Boccaccio*  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple 
advice  :  be  not  merely  a  man  of  letters  !  Let  literature  be  an 
honorable  augmentation  to  your  arms ;  but  not  constitute  the 
coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon  ! 

To  objections  firom  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self- 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  worii[ ; 
whether  spirits,  "  not  of  health,''  and  with  whispers  *'  not  from 
heaven,'*  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  conscious- 
ness. Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  dis- 
tinct, intelligible  form  ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  counter- 
weight. Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  contem- 
poraries elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
similar  powers,  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them  ;  and  who  by  after- 
lesearch  (when  the  step  was,  alas  !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors,  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth,  where 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  !  Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  vnlYi  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if 
these  should  efiect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent 
the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  in- 
•  Ftta  «  Oo9tymi  di  DanU    [See  Appendix,  note  M.— S.  C] 
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^rard  censure  of  the  ruhnes  and  vanity,  hj  which  it  had  bees, 
precipitated.  It  would  be  s  Mit  of  itreligioii,  and  ocarcel;  lev 
than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  beliere,  that  there  is  any  e*t«b- 
liahed  and  reputable  profeaaioti  or  employment,  in  which  a  man 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  ;  and  doubtlea 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  present  temptar 
tions  to  the  contrary.  But  wofully  will  that  man  find  hinuelf 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profeffiion  of  literatnre,  or  (U> 
apeak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  memben 
with  few«'  or  with  less  inaidioug  temptations,  than  the  Church, 
the  law,  or  the  diflerent  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  haTa 
treated  sufficienlly  on  this  unpleasant  Rubject  in  an  early  cHaptCT 
of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  theieiore,  with  a 
thort  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to 
the  illnstriouB  list  of  those,  who  have  combined  the  saeceesfol 
pursuit  of  the  Huses,  not  only  with  the  iaithlbl  discharge,  bat 
with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estal^ 
Ushed  profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a  nota 
below.*  "  Am  sorgfaltig%tcn,  m^m  si>  die  Autorseftaft.  Zu 
friih  oder  unmdssig  gebrauckt,  macht  sie  den  Kopf  trastt  and 
das  Herz  leer;  urenn  iie  aueh  somt  keitu  viie  FfAgen  gdbe. 
Bin  Meruck,  der  nur  lieset  iim  zu  dritcken,  Heset  w/irKhein- 
lich  Udd;  taid  tter  jeden  Gedanktn,  der  ihm  avfttoat,  durck 
Feder  vnd  Presse  venendet,  hat  iie  in  kurzer  Zrit  alle  renandt, 
vnd  Ktrd  bald  ein  Hosier  Diener  der  Drvckerey.  an  Buehtta- 
benietzer  vxrden.\ 


"  With  the  grotest  p«MUe  loUdtDde  sToid  sutkirthip.  Too  early  «r 
immoderatelj'  emplojeil,  it  oukM  the  head  vut«  sad  ttn:  heart  empty ; 
eren  verc  there  do  other  vorw  ronMqaeocef.  A  periuii.  vbo  reaifa  only 
to  print,  in  sll  probabilitT  reads  amiu ;  and  be,  vbo  Modi  avay  through 
the  pea  and  the  press  every  tbongtit,  the  mooMot  it  oemr*  to  Urn,  vill 
in  s  *bort  time  haie  eent  all  sirsy,  sod  will  bcetime  a  mere  jouiueyiMD  tit 
the  priutiog-office,  &  eompolttor.' 

Tovliich  I  may  add  fr<iai  iDT*el(  that  what  mediea]  fUtjiyAii^tu  affirm 
of  certain  lecretioni  sppliM  equally  to  onr  tbraghti ;  they  Un  man  l>« 
ttken  Dp  sgaia  into  the  eireolatiofi,  and  be  again  sad  sgaiii  Tt-tnitriOui  in 
orda  to  iatura  a  bealtUal  vigor,  both  t«  tba  mind  Hid  lo  ita  intT"t-*™' 
o&priog.' 

t  Sea  Appendix.    (Note  K.) 

'  Bm  AppmUx.    (KoU  O.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   CHAPTER    OF    REQUESTS    AND    PREMONITIONS    CONCE&2«IKO    TBI 
PERUSAL   OR   OMISSION   OF    THE   CHAPTER   THAT   FOLLOWS. 

In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  hare  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accoi- 
tomed  to  word  thus  :  until  you  understand  a  venter's  igfioranct, 
presume  yoursdf  igtwrant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
rule  of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  be  my  o^ti  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its 
meaning  fully  explained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and 
their  hollowness.  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  ; 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
factorily explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
the  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  1  can  do  ^dthout  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  with  the 
iame  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     /  understand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best  en- 
ergies of  my  mind  the  Timjsus  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend, 
impresses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  ph>- 

*  [A  Neo-Platoniit  of  the  fifth  oeDtury,  who  left  a  C<mmuntanf  on  ik§ 
CMd0fi  FerMf  of  PtftAngarM,  tm  well  as  other  works.— S.  C] 
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looopher,  mteaded  &a  the  avenge  comprehennons  of  men,  I  baV» 
been  delighted  with  the  maftarly  good  tense,  with  the  penpictuty 
of  the  language,  and  the  &ptneu  of  the  inductions.  I  recoUeot, 
likewise,  that  numerous  pawages  in  this  author,  which  I  thoi^ 
QUghly  comprehend,  were  foimerly  no  le«s  miintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  1  am  aware,  he 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  with  satisfaction  to  ray  own  mind,  hecauae  I 
bare  aought  in  rain  for  causes  adequate  to  the  solotion  of  the 
osaumed  inconsistency.  1  have  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meaningi 
to  himself,  aa  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meaninga  to  hia  readers. 
When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  tea- 
ion,  I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  seriee 
of  great  men,  who  after  Itmg  and  zealous  atudy  of  these  vo^ 
hod  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Fiato  with  epithets,  that  al- 
moat  tranacend  humanity,  I  feel,  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceived by  the  judicious,  aa  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  nnderstand  the 
ignormnce  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself  ignorarU  of  hit  under- 


u  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
■ddresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  thii  one  ;  that 
he  wiU  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
body  will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  iti 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
nemingly  trifling  difference  of  more  or  leas  may  constitute  a  dif- 
ference in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support- 
ing ideas,  if  yet  they  ate  separated  from  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  preaent  a  skel- 
eton indeed  ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  nnmerotu  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
strip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  truth, 
such  requests  appear  to  mc  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Bachon's  domestic  medicine  : 
VuUticet,  to  preserve  themselves  uuifbrmly  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits.     Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  di  '  memory 
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a  parte  ante,  without  injaiy  to  its  futnie  operationi,  and 
detriment  to  the  judgment,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  pie- 
mature  ;  and  therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  by  'which 
it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  lus  temper,  in  the  pero- 
sal  of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least 
respect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re- 
ceives as  ftmdamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstra- 
ble and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cann 
and  efiect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  halnt;  if  be 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satis- 
fied, if  only  he  can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plauable  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pos- 
sible convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Tir  bonus  es,  doctus,  pradeas ;  ast  haud  tibi  tpira, 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  aJl  the  difficulties,  whieh 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  appren- 
ticeship in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pull 
out  ribbon  afler  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  difB- 
cnlt  is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  sdentia  scien^iarum, '  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispensable. 

StiU  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  the 
proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
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iokiiig  of  brick  and  mortKr,  or  other  imsgcB  eqailly  afaitrmct- 
n  body,  contrives  a  thaory  of  epirit  by  nicknunin^  matter, 
I  a  few  hoan  can  qnalify  iU  dnlleet  disciples  to  explain  the 
tdbiie  by  ledncing  all  things  to  impressioiu,  ideas,  and 
tons. 

it  is  time  to  tell  the  tnith ;  though  it  reqnirei  aoma 
^  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disqoimtions 
mbjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
rmbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
cither  possible  nor  ncceuary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
losophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
ized  by  an  efibrt  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  couscioumeas, 
lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  apontaneoui  con- 
Less  natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
[uished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trahs- 
I,  to  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
tow  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  ether  side  of  the  spon- 
IS  consciousness  ;  citra  et  trans  conscientiam  commuttetn. 
itter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
■re  properly  entitled  transcendental,  in  order  to  discriminattt 
ace,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  re-presentation  on  thfi 
ind,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
vhich,  abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because 
Ksaing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
itly  condemned,  as  transcendent.*  The  first  range  of  hills, 
is  liutinction  between  trantetm^lal  and  tra^ieendent  ia  obMrved  by 
Icr  divinei  and  phikwiplierg,  vbenever  they  expreu  themselTca 
kallj  Dr.  Johnson  indeoii  has  confoiuided  the  two  words ;  but  his 
tborities  do  not  benr  him  ouL  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary  I  will 
I  Ut  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  siiepect  the  man  of  ■  morose 
ion  who  should  apeak  of  it  without  respect  and  latitude  a«  a  moat 
ive  and  entertaining  book,  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indlBpea- 
oak;  bat  I  eonfess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a 
phic  aud  thorou(;li  schoLu'  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it,  as  a 
try.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted ; 
■  ia  (and  perhapa  to  a  greater  ezteat)  true,  «a  Ur.  Wakefield  has 

of  our  beet  Oreek  Lexieona,  and  this  too  alter  the  siiceeHiTe  labors 
■any  gianta  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  and 
DooB  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are,  me  Kdtmt  jitdit*, 
stated  at  fnll  In  The  Friend,  republished  and  completed.' 

niia  one  of  the  many  literary  prqeeta  and pramiseaoIUi.QQ\eiS&%« 
re  naver  falflHed-A  0.) 
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that  euciicles  the  scanty  vale  of  human  life,  ii  the  honaon  for  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.     On  t^  ridges  the  common  mm  is  bom 
and  departs.     From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they 
Yanish.     By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bul- 
wark of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.     Its  higher  ascents 
are   too  often   hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated 
Bwamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.     To 
the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark  hamiti 
of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ; 
and  now  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at 
as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.     But  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the  riven 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inaccessible  falls  have 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  inward  ;  a 
few,  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected  elements,  which 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  correspondence  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  tiD 
I  saw  the  account  of  it  this  morning  (16th  September,  1815)  in  the  Monthly 
BeTiew.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  and  English  Dictiooarf, 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  ago.  But  £tf,  hr 
more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  no^  live  to  complete  it.  I  can  not  bat  think 
it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure,  which 
it  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Stephanus  augmented,  had  not  been 
applied  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philosophical  plan,  with  the  English, 
Gkrman,  and  French  syuonymes  as  well  as  the  Latin.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  l<ingliwh  or  Qer> 
man  word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.  How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  render  the  most  copious  language  of  the  world,  the  most  admirable 
for  the  fineness  of  its  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  ragne 
languages  t  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  living  languages. 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit,  whidli 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individuals  could  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  "a 
philosophical  English  dictionary ;  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Prendi, 
Spanish  and  Italian  synonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes."  That  the 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  bat 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  p«irt,  of  the  advantages  which  would 
Morue  from  such  a  work.  01  if  it  should  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  indep^idence  oar  government  might  be 
enabled  to  beeome  more  thaA  a  oommittee  for  war  and  revenue  1  'H^ere  was 
a  time,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  Government  Have  we  not 
flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  I 
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naitlieT  the  vale  itulf  am  Ae  snnminiding  mooattuiu  oontained  or 
oonld  aupply.*  How  and  whence  to  theie  thoughts,  theM  itrong 
pcobabilitiw,  the  ueertuning  viBion,  the  intuitive  knowledge  miy 
finally  saperrene,  oan  he  learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  op- 
pooe  to  the  question  the  wordi  with  whichf  Plotinua  suppose* 
Nature  to  answer  a  Bimilar  difficulty.  "  Should  any  (me  interro- 
gate ber,  how  she  works,  if  graciouBly  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and 
vpeak,  she  will  reply,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  in- 
terrogatories,  but  to  underatand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  tilent, 
and  work  without  words. "t 

Likewise  in  the  fifth  book  of  tho  fifth  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  discttr- 
ave,  or  ia  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

"  The  Tigion  and  the  ftenlty  dlTinc  ;"g 
be  says  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 

*  April,  18SS.  If  I  did  not  see  it  vitb  mj  awn  ejee,  I  ahtnild  not  bo- 
lierethat  Ihad  been  guilty  of  eo  manj  hjdroatatii?  £uf/i  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy alltgory  or  itriog  of  metaphors  I  How  a  rirer  was  to  tratel  up  hill 
fhnn  a  vale  &j  inieard,  over  the  interveniag  tnoun tains,  Morpheus,  the  Dreun- 
««a*er,  «bii  alone  onridJle.  I  un  ashuneil  snd  humbled — S.  T.  Coleridga 
t  l^^^n^^^^J,  iii,  B.  s.  The  farce  of  the  Oreek  awth/ai  is  imperfectly  «i- 
pr«ued  by  "  understand ;"  our  own  idiomatic  phriue  "  lo  ga  aUingtnith  mf 
eooieB  nearest  to  it.  The  paiwge,  that  follows,  full  of  profoond  sense,  ap- 
pears lo  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants,  better 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  more  correct  editioD — ri  of* 
ffwtlvai ;  ^Tt  rd  yevofirvov  frrrt  Biofia  ffj^;  atuiniat^  (maUem,  Bfafia,  i/jov 
i  fvtret  yevo/jevov  Bitjpij/ia,  Kol  fun  ytvofiivrj  ix  BeuptOf  r^^  udt, 
r  ^liodta/urva  vtdpKii.  {mallem,  KOi  /lOi  Ji  yno/iivTi  in  diupiof 
"  Wliat  tben  are  we  lo  understand!  That  whatever  i»  pro- 
tuition,  I  ailent ',  and  that,  which  ie  thus  generated,  u  by  ita 
Turm  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  me  from  this  ODntemptatioo,  attains  to  bare  a  eoDtemplative  natura"   So 

'CUit  Upi, 

■Apptira  yovd' 
The  after-comparison  of  the  process  of  the  nofura  ttaturant  with  that  of 
the  geometridan  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

i  [Sai  tl  Ti(  il  oOr^  fpoiro  rivof  tvcKa  iroiel,  h  rot)  tpOTiirrof  tSiXoi 
hiiitav  KoI  fjyiiy,  iliroc  6.V  txp^  /'^  /'')  'purpv,  dJM  awilvat  Koi  airiv 
aunr^,  don-rp  ^u  oiuttu,  ical  otic  eWia/iat  Myiir.  F-"""'^  ilL  B,  8,  ■«  inttu^ 
p.  B34  of  Creuicr's  ctUlioc— S.  0.] 

§  [Poet  Works,  vi.  p  fl.    The  Ezcursioa,  book  l—B.  C.} 

I  [Hymn.  Tert.  v.  8M.— a  0.] 
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if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neitlMr  •]► 
preached  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  other 
place  ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  appear.     So  that 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  ns ;  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waits  pa- 
tiently for  the  rising  sun.'**     They,  and  they  only,  can  acquixe 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition, 
who  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  sjrmbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-s}*lph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpillar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  invoLucrum  for  antenrut  yet  to  come.     They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them  !     In  short,  all  the  organs  of  .sense  are  framed  for  a  cor- 
responding world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.     All  the  oigans  of 
spirit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.     But  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  mond  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased, 
will  contemplate  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodnees 
with  contradictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?     *'  Poor  man ! 
he  is  not  made  for  this  world."     Oh  !  herein  they  utter  a  pro- 
phecy of  imiversal  fulfilment ;  for  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
a  friUer  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.     That  the  com- 
mon consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  o^n  direction, 
that  it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore.     This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 

•  ['Qffre  aTzoptiv  60€v  i^tivfj,  i^odev  17  iviov,  Koi  direXOovroc  e/Tfiv,  Mop 
6pa  ^,  Kol  cifK  ivSov  ai'  ^  {oi  Set  ^ijTeiVf  To^ev,  oi  ydp  iari  rd  vcoOev'  o^ 
ydp  kpxfTOit  oi'Te  iireiaiv  oifdofiov,  d/.?A  ^aivertU  re  Koi  oi>  ^aiverai'  Sid  06 
XpSi  iuMUiv,  dXX'  iSrcTVjtV  f^fiVf  iuc  dv  ^av^,  napaaKevdaavra  iavrdv  0ran^ 
elvaif  ooirtp  6f&a?.fidc  ctvaroX^f  ^7uov  nepi/iiveit)  6  6i  vrcep^avel^  rov  6pi^0V' 
TOff  i^  duceavov  faoiv  6t  iroitiTolt  ldu«cev  i<svHhf  deaaaoBcu,  mi^  bfiftaaiv.  Etui 
V.  6.  8.— JSUL]    P.  976  of  Creuier's  edit 

Hie  par€nth«t«8  note  the  psrt  of  the  psMSge  quoted  in  the  text. — SL  CL] 
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knd  cultivated  cIubm^  A  system,  the'fint  prindple  of  wUch  it 
is  to  rendei  the  mind  intuitire  of  the  apiritutU  in  man  («.  e.  tiS 
that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our  natural  consciouBneiB) 
must  needs  have  a  groa.t  obscuiity  for  thoHe,  who  have  never  dis- 
ciplined and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciouBneis.  It  must  in 
truth  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Anti-Goihen,  for  men  to 
whom  the  noblest  treasures  of  their  own  being  sre  reported  only 
through  the  imperfect  translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  motion& 
Perhaps,  in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadows 
of  notioiiB  ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but  the  '. 
shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.  On  the  iHHEni-  ,' 
ATE,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original,  intuition,  or 
absolute  affirmation  of  it,  (which  ia  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  depends ;  and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no 
man  by  the  miriistiy  of  mere  words  from  without.  The  medium, 
by  which  spirits  understanS  each  other.  Is  not  the  surroonding 
air ;  but  the /reedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the  com- 
mon ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocations 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul. 
Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  JUUd  with  the  consciousn^s  of 
freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  one  struggling  in 
bondage)  all  spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself.  No  wonder  then,  that  he  remains 
incomprehensible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  consciousness,  he  wearies  him- 
■elf  out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo  answers, 
eithei  from  bis  own  heart,  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being  ;  or  be- 
wilders himself  in  the  pursuit  of  noCiffnal  phantoms,  the  mere 
refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  his  own  unenlivened  and  stagnant  understanding  t 
To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  SchetUng 
on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  lustoTy  of  philosophy  (the  same  writer  observes)  contains 
instances  of  systems,  which  for  successive  generationg  have  re- 
mained enigmatic.  Such  he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
mother  writer  (rashly  1  think,  and  invidiously)  extols  as  the  only 
philotopher,  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  doc- 
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trines.*  As  hitherto  inferpreted,  however,  they  haye  noi  pio* 
duced  the  efiect,  which  Leibnitz  himself,  in  a  most  instniotiTe 
passage,  describes  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy ;  namely, 
that  it  would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fiwgments  of  truth 
scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most  incongruous.  The 
truth,  says  he,  is  difiused  more  widely  than  is  commonly  beUeyed ; 
but  it  is  often  painted,  yet  oftener  masked,  and  is  sometimes  mu- 
tilated and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alliance  with  niischievoui 
errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  penetrate  into  the  ground  of 
things,  the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  substantial 
reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  dteptics ; 
the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and  ideas,  to  which 

*  [The  obseryatioDB  of  SchelliDg  referred  to  here  and  in  the  preyioQi 
paragraph  are  as  follows : 

"  A  philosophy  the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  call  forth  to 
the  spiritual  in  man,  namely  that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  the 


ness,  must  needs  have  a  great  unintelligibility  for  those  who  have  not 
eised  and  strengthened  this  spiritual  consciousness,  or  to  whom  even  that 
in  themselves,  which  is  most  excellent,  is  wont  to  appear  only  through  dead 
iniuitionleu  conceptions.  The  Immediate,  which  is  in  every  one,  and  on 
the  original  intuition  whereof  (which"  [original  intuition]  "  likewise  is  in 
every  one,  but  comes  not  in  every  one  to  consciousness),  all  certainty  of  oor 
knowledge  depends,  is  intelligible  to  no  one  through  words,  that  pass  into 
him  from  without.  The  medium,  through  which  spirits  understand  one  an- 
other, is  not  the  surrounding  air,  but  the  common  fi-eedcHU,  the  vibratiooi 
whereof  {deren  Enchutterungen)  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  umet- 
most  part  of  the  souL  When  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  coo* 
sciousness  of  freedom,  all  spiritual  connection  is  broken  ofif,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself;  no  wonder  that  he  remains  unintelligible  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  his  fearful  solitude  only  wearies  himself 
with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo— out  of  his  own  or  another's 
breast — replies. 

**  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  beibre  God 
and  man. 

"  The  history  of  philosophy  contains  examples  of  systems,  which,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  have  remained  enigmatical  A  philosopher  whose  principles 
are  to  solve  all  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  is  probably 
the  only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained  conviction,  the 
only  man  therefore  who  is  right  at  bottom.  This  declaration  is  remarkable, 
because  it  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  understanding  Leibnitz.  For,  as 
he  has  been  hitherto  imderstood,  he  is  unintelligible,  however  right  be  may 
be  at  bottom."  TransL  (AhhandLymgm  nur  JSrlauier,  deM  I<Ltkr  TFMa— 
Fha  Schrift  pp  827-8.)— S.  C] 
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the  Pythagoreaiu  and  Platonitta  reduced  all  things ;  the  oRx  and 
ALL  of  Fftrmenides  and  Plotiaos,  'without*  Spinozisin  ;  the  necw- 
•ary  coonectioii  of  .thinga  according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcilable 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  Bchools  ;  the  vital-philoaopfay 
of  the  CabaliEts  and  HermetiBta,  who  asiumed  the  univeisality 
of  leniation ;  the  Bubetantial  forms  and  entdechies  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Bcfaoolmen,  together  with  the  mechanical  eolation  of  all 
particular  pA«yitmiena  according  to  Democritua  and  the  recent 
philoaophers — all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one  perspective 
eentral  point,  which  ehowB  regularity  and  a  coincidence  of  all 

*  This  ii  happilj  «ff«cted  in  three  line*  bj  SjnesiaB,  in  hii  Tman  Hmir: 
'Et>  Koi  nav'ro— (t^ken  hy  itaelf )  is  SpiruniiH. 
■Ev  S  ■Attov'tu.— a  m«re  ^nima  Mundi. 
"Ev  Tt  iTpi  navruv — is  ii]eeluiu<sl  Thdem,' 


Bat  unite  >11  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Theism  of  St.  Paul  and  Cbris- 
Uanitr, 

STDcaius  ma  cauured  [or  his  dootrme  of  the  pre-«xist«Qce  of  the  soul ; 
bat  Derer,  that  I  aw  find,  UTnigoed  or  deemed  heretical  lor  hia  Panthetsm, 
though  neither  Oiordauo  Bruno,  nor  Jacob  Behmen  evar  avoired  it  mora 

MOrar  a  Rmc, 

Ta  Ti  Kol  rd  Urn, 

kfifixopriut'. 

20  tA  tUtov  l^, 

2l)   rd    TUiTO/UVQV' 

10  Ti)  #UTifi», 

SO  Til  fiuv6tmov, 
SO  rS  KpimTi/iKvav 
liiaic  dvyaic. 


nuthwam  ia  therefore  not  nectwaril;  irreligions  or  h«r«t!cal;  thoogh  it 
■a^  ba  taught  atheistiiallj.  Thus  Spinoia  would  agree  vith  Sfueeius  in 
Mllii^  Ood  tvatf  hi  Notpoif,  the  Natun  in  iDtelligeoees ;  but  he  could  not 
nbaoiba  to  the  preceding  NdOc  "oi  vacpit,  i.  t.  Himself  Intelligence  and  in- 
tilligeut.     ' 

In  thia  taographical  aketoh  of  my  literarjr  life  I  maj  be  eieuaed,  if  I  men- 
ticxi  here,  that  I  had  translated  the  eight  Hjnms  of  Syneaius  from  the 
Graek  into  ^'^"g'''''  Anatreontiea  before  my  fifteenth  jear. 


»  [%iiML  Tatt.  r.  180.-&  a]  '  [IUd.T.18n.-%.o:\ 
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the  parts  in  the  very  object,  which  from  every  either  point  rf 
view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  tectt- 
rianism  has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  iaiiuiei. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the  lines,  which  ve 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  others.  Sai 
trouvc  que  la  plupart  des  Sectes  ont  rauon  dans  une  bonM 
partie  de  ce  qu'eUes  avancerU,  mats  non  pas  tant  en  ce  qu'etio 
nient.* 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position  firoa 
beyond  the  mcmor}',  aud  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.     Suck 
a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is-  it  demanded  ?    On 
this  account  1  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.!     The 
word  postulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematicM 
In  geometry  the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  bat 
postulated.     The  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  ii 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.     Whether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  aud  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  imdetermined.     But  if  the  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space; 
or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  it  must  flow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  aiisei 
a  cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.     If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  tbo 

♦  [See  Appendix  P.— S.  C] 

f  [The  following  remarks,  contained  in  this  and  the  next  two  paragraph^ 
as  fiu*  as  the  reference  to  Plotinus,  are  borrowed  from  Schelling,  only  a 
few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Sea 
Ahhandlungen  zur  Erlauter.  Ac.  Phil  Schrifi.  pp.  829-30-81-82.  Mr.  C 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  which  in  the  Oermao  author 
stands  thus :  "  Philosophy  is  to  him  a  fi&bric  of  air,  even  as  to  one  bom  deaf 
the  most  excellent  theory  of  music  if  he  knew  not,  or  did  not  believe,  that 
other  men  have  a  sense  more  than  he,  must  seem  a  vain  play  with  coooep* 
tions,  which  may  have  connection  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  has 
lately  no  reality."    TransL— S.  C] 

X  See  SdieU.  AhhomdL  sur  Erlauter.  de$  Jd,der  WUmuckaftelekr*, 
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ety,  that  the  one  poasesses  moie  or  leas  inner  sonw!,  than  the 
other.     This  more  or  less  betrays  already,  that  philoeophy  in  iti 
first  principles  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  t]ieo> 
retical  or  speculative  side.     This  difierence  in  degree  does  not 
exist  in  the  mathematics.     Socrates  in  Plato  ahows,  that  an  ig" 
norant  slave  may  be  brought  to  understand  and  of  himself  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  geometrical  problem.     Socrates  drew  tlie 
figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.     The  disciples  of  the  critkal 
pliilosophy  could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  Li 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes). represent  the  on* 
gin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates  ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless.     To  an  Esqniminx 
or  New  Zealander  our  most  popular  philosophy  would  be  whoUj 
unintelligible.     The  sense,  the  inward  oigan,  for  it  is  not  yet 
bom  in  him.     So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  scxne 
who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  whom  the  phiksopliis 
organ  is  entirely  waiiting.     To  such  a  man  philosophy  is  a  men 
play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf,  or 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.     The  connection  of  the 
parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  remem* 
bered :  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow,  unsustained  by 
living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
exists   by  and  in  the   act  that  affirms  its  existence,  which  ii ' 
known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.     The  words  of 
Plotinus,  in  the  assumed  persou  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  phil- 
osophic energy.       T6  Oeia^it'  fie,  Oaiigrj/ia  noiitj  &ans(f  ol  ^cm^rfsi 

wp  awfidtup  Y^fifial.  With  me  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated,  as  the  geometricians  contemplating  desciibe 
lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating, the  representative  forms  of  things  rise  up  into  exist* 
ence.* 

•  [Kai  el  Tt^  61  ahtifv  ipoiro  rivoc  tvtKa  Trout,  el  tov  iporijvroc  l^iXu 
in&teiv  Kol  Hyeiv,  eiKoi  6v  kxpfpf  fiiv  fuf  ipur^v,  aX>M  owuvai  xai  oMt 
autir^f  uairep  iyd  ai ufrc^,  Koi  ovk  eldutfuu  "kcyeiv,  Ti  o^  awiivai ;  &n  H 
yevofuvov  itrri  Oiafia  i/ibVf  ai6:njaic,  nai  ^vaei  yevSfievov  deupfffUL,  Koi  /tot 
yevofiSvy  Ik  deupia^  T^f  661  r^  ^aiv  tx^iv  ^iXodeoftova  i/vapxei,  nai  tJ 
Seupovv  fiovy  dettprifia  noieif  ucirep  ol  yeufiirpai  Seupowrec  ypa^otHJtv  ulX* 
ifujv  fi^  ypei^ownjCt  deupowrtf^  6fy  v^iarvnnai  al  tuv  trufidruv  ypofiftai,  uamp 
iicfriimvcai'  Koi  fsoi  rd  i%  fiffrpdc  KtU  ruv  yeivofiSwav  ^irdp^n  iroOoc.  Bd» 
m.S.Z^3i    P.  eM,  of  Greaser's  edit— a  0.] 


fliov  the  flOB  ai  u  wmx  m 
wA  can  XATTKS.  riiMiiiniij!  ts 

nade  kamni  to  ib.     On  iLe  cc^er  iiazkd  u»e  sum  ci 
UBJBCTnrs,  we  maj  ccarprthaui  in  ii>e  naiDfr  ct  u^  snr  or  is- 
Tcr.MmrecB.     Both  coooeptkas  are  in  neMSBair  antiikwws.     In- 


ired  cf  as  eschiaTeh'  ivpreaeniatiTY.  Banii>p  as 
xnlnBTi^  represented  :  tlie  cae  as  eonsckos,  ibe  otbef  as  witli- 
«t  eonscioasieflB.  Nov  in  all  acts  of  poaave  knowiedee  theiv 
I  nqinred  a  reciprocal  eoBcoirenee  of  both,  nameh-.  of  the  octt- 
oiooi  beinfr,  and  of  that  vhich  it  in  itself  nncoascious.  Our 
■nUem  is  to  explain  thii  eoDcmienee,  its  poasibility  and  its  ne> 


Dnnng  the  act  of  knowled^  itself,  the  objective  and  the  sab- 
Bctire  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can  not  determine  to  which 
i  the  two  the  priority  bekmgs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no 
eeond  ;  both  are  coinstantaneoos  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
Dg  to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose  it  dissolved. 
niiut  necessarily  set  out  firom  the  one,  to  which  therefore  I  gi\'o 

*  [Hiis  sentence  and,  vith  the  exceptioo  of  the  pareDthesis  inunetUately 
Boeeeding  it,  all  that  followa,  as  Cv  as  the  words  *'  mechaniun  of  the  heav- 
nl^  motioDs,"  is  to  be  found  in  Sdielling's  TVmuse.  I<L  pp  l-i:  but  a  few 
apknatory  expreiaoDs  are  added,  and  sonie  senteneea  are  a  little  altered 
nd  differently  arranged. — S.  C] 
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hypothetical  antecedence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  Bat 
as  there  are  but  two  factors  or  elements  in  the  problem,  sobjeet 
and  object,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  from  which  of  them  I 
should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally  possible. 

1.  Either  the  Objective  is  taken  as  the  fisst,  and  thsi 
WE  have  to  account  for  the  supervention  op  the  Subjective, 
which  coalesces  with  it. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
the  objective.  On  the  contrary  they  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
The  subjective  therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The 
conception  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the  co-presenee 
of  an  intelligence  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  rcpR- 
senting  it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  natu- 
ral notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
assumes  the  objective  or  unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  hii 
therefore  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  inteUigence.  If  it  should  appear,  that  all 
enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  distinctly  proposed  the 
problem  to  themselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved  in  the  line  of 
its  solution,  it  must  afibrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
itself  is  founded  in  nature.*  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presujpposed,  all  scienees 
must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  must  tend  toward 
the  opposite  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  no- 
onciled  and  become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence  therefixe 
of  all  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence ;  and  this, 
and  DO  other  is  the  true  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phctnomena* 
The  highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  consist  in  the 
perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
tuition and  intellect.  The  j)hanomena  (the  material)  must 
wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  {the  formal)  must  remain. 
Thence  it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the  more  the  principle  of 
law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  drop  ofi*,  the  phanome- 
na  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at  length  cease  alto- 

*  [Schelling'B  words  oorrespondeDt  to  this  last  sentence  are  these :  **  Ihit 
the  science  of  Nature  at  least  approximates  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
really  and  without  knowing  it— <saa  be  only  briefly  shown  herei"  Trand, 
Jb.  p.  8w— a  a] 
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n  onr  conscioumess.  The  opticftl  phanomena  aie  but  a 
f,  the  lines  of  which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  mate- 
f  this  light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt, 
ppearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
)hanomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few  among  the 
lutrious  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
ble  than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  le- 
tothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.!     The  theoiy 

hieh  searchers  of  Nature  themselves  thought  it  only  potrible  to 
akc    Sehelling,  Ih  p.  4.— S.  C] 

sr  "  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motiont,"  Sdielling  prooeadi 
Iw  perfected  theory  of  nature  would  be  that,  in  virtue  of  whidi 
i  should  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  utteot^ 
dmets  of  Nature  are  only  abortive  attempts  of  Nalwre  to  reflect  her- 
the  to  named  dead  nature  in  genial  u  an  unripe  intelligence; 
'ough  her  PHiSNOMENA.  even  while  pet  ttneon^cuma,  the  inteOigeni 
diweoven  itself T  The  sentence  in  italics  is  omitted  by  Mr.  C,  who 
;,  IB  a  note :  ''  True  or  false  this  position  is  too  early.  Nothing 
.  has  explained,  much  lesf^  proved,  it  true."  ^  The  highest  aim,  to 
impletely  an  objf.*ct  to  self.  Nature  first  attains  throogh  the  faigfa- 
st  reflection,  which  is*  no  other  than  man,  or  that  which  we  com- 
1  reason,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  b«r- 
wiiereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Nature  origiBaliy  is  identieol 
whicfa  is  knoi^'n  in  us  as  intelligence  and  conscioiuDeM.'' 
niay  suffice  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  neeesMrily 
represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten* 
b  it  beeomes  Nature- Philosophy,  which  is  the  one  necessary  ground- 
B  of  philosophy." 

Mtanoe  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  eoBtaincd  iu  pp.  887-9  of 
iphia,  with  some  additiona.  Then  after  the  second  Atatemait  of 
tm,  which  is  given  verbatim  from  Schelliog  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
raphfl  which  he  omits,  the  2\ansK.  Id,  pr'Xieeds  as  follows :  "  As 
il  philosopher,  whose  attention  is  directed  colely  to  the  objective, 
reve&t  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  the  subjeetive  in  fait 
B,  ao,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  (objects  tr>  Dc4hiog 
M  any  admixtnre  of  the  objective  ia  the  pure  subjeetire  prind- 
owledge.  The  means  of  separation  is  absolut^'i  skepticism — wA. 
art,  directed  only  against  the  common  prejudices  of  men,  which 
sees  into  the  ground ;  bat  the  comprefaeoiive  skepticism,  whicfa 
Bot  agunst  single  prejudices,  but  agaia^t  the  fundaokental  preju- 
,  which  all  others  must  fidl  of  themselves.  For  befeide  the  artifi- 
i£oet,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  ^liheri,  far  more  original, 
i  Urn  not  by  instmctioQ  or  art,  but  by  Nature  herself;  which, 
at  the  phil':y>pber.  atand  for  the  pniic:pU>:  cf  all  kn'/^lodg*.  •*  ' 
n  P 
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of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed,  when  all  natmv 
was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  \iith  that,  which  ia 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  sdf- 
consciousness  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  the 
vision  of  the  moimt  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  the  material  phctttomenon  as  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  natiure  u 
an  intelligence  ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be- 
comes finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  of  fm- 
damental  science. 

2,  Or  the  suBJEcxn'E  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  the  pro»- 

LEX^HEN  IS,  HOW  THERE  SLTER^'EXES  TO  IT  A  COIXCEDEXT  OBJEC- 
TIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each,  dependt 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixtuie 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  sup 
positions  or  rather  suffictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents, 
and  the  substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes  ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  inteUigential  philosopher  is  equally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light*  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purification  of  the  mind  is  efiected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific skepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in 
his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  the  modems,  gave  a 

by  the  mere  self-thinker  are  even  considered  the  toadistone  of  all  truth." 
TnnM9e,  Id.  p.  8.  TransL  The  sabetanee  of  this  paaeage  the  reader  wiU 
find  in  the  paragraph  of  the  B.  L.  begnmiog  with  the  words :  *  In  the  pur- 
suit  of  these  seieneee,**  pp.  8S8-9. — S.  C] 
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ex&mple  of  this  volontary  doubt,  this  aelf-detennmed 
intttion,  happily  expreeses  its  utter  difierence  from  the 
D  of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  Scepticm, 
;  qui  dubiiatU  tantum  ut  dttbitent,  et  prater  incertitit- 
■matt  nihil  quorum.  Nam  contra  totus  in  eo  eram,  ut 
certi  Teperirem.*  Nor  is  it  less  disUnct  in  its  motives 
I  kim,  than  in  its  propei  objects,  which  ate  not  as  in  ordi' 
pticism  the  pTejudices  of  education  and  circumstance,  but 
iginal  and  innate  prejudices  which  nature  herself  has 
n  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but  the  philoaapher  are  the 
eiples  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 
r  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to  the  one 
ntal  presumption,  that  thehe  exist  things  withotit  us. 
in  the  one  hand  originates,  neither  in  grounds  nor  argn- 
ad  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  at- 
)  remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments  {naluram,  furca  ex- 
men  usque  redibit ,)  on  the  one  hand  lays  claim  to  im- 
oeitainty  as  a  posiiion  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irrc- 
ind  yet  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  some- 
entially  different  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition 
TOS,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly  become 
■  our  immediate  consciouBuess  (in  olher  words  how  that, 
i  hypotlusi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to 
;,  should  become  a  modificatian  of  our  being) ;  the  philoeo- 
refbre  compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothiug  more 
rejudice,  innate  indeed  aud  connatural,  but  still  a  preju- 

I  other  position,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates 

^artet,  Di's.  <ir  ilethcJo.  [Sect,  iil  Anist*L  16B4,  p.  16.— S.  C.] 
ODDteotB  of  this  paragT-Bph  are  to  be  funnd  in  the  TVaiiMr.  Id.  pp. 
tlie  ucond  p^tf  nrc  in  brackets  "  in  other  worda,  AcT  being  inter- 

ac] 

puaagpn  Trom  whieh  thin  pnmgrapb  ia  token  stand  thus  in  Schel- 
ip,  9,  10.  "The  pontrndiMion,  thnt  n  poBilion,  which,  by  its  own 
loot  lie iniDinlintclyccrtBia.ia  ncrcrtbclcsa  so  Uindl)',  and  (rround- 
■ived  04  suph,  tht  TnuiBcendcnlal  philosopher  can  iiuly  solve  by 
{ that  tbe  ofiireBaid  potition,  hiildenly  and  hitherto  unperceivedly, 
merely)  cohere,  but  b  identical ^-oufl  and  the  eiune — with  an  im. 
awdousneBB ;  and  to  demonstrate  this  identity  will  be  the  peculiar 
f  Tranaeendental  philoeophy.' 
or  the  conunoa  iiae  of  ressoD  there  is  nothing  inoi 
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the  aiimiiwon  of  its  immediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  adeatife 
reaflon  of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  conmion  sense  of  iii»i>fci«ii  it 
large,  namely,  I  am,  can  not  so  properly  he  entitled  a  piejndiee. 
It  is  groundless  indeed ;  hut  then  in  the  yery  idea  it  precludes  ill 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  oonscioaBnesB  loses  iti 
whole  sense  and  import.     It  is  groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is 
itself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.     Now  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  can  not  be  inmiediatelT 
certain,  should  be  received  as  blindly  and  as  independently  of  all 
grounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  being,  the  Transoendoitsl 
philosopher  can  solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is 
unconsciously  involved  in  the  latter  ;  that  it  is  not  only  cohenot 
but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  imme- 
diate self-consciousness.     To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the  offiee 
and  object  of  his  philosophy. 

*  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
very  account,  the  truest  and  most  binding  realism.  For  wherein 
does  the  realism  of  mankind  properly  consist?     In  the  aseertioo 

but  the  position  /  am,  which,  bccaii&e  out  of  immediate  coDficioiuQess  it  erco 
loses  its  meaning,  is  the  mo^t  individual  of  all  truths,  and  the  absdute 
prejudice,  which  must  be  aKumcil  in  the  first  place  if  any  thing  else  is  to 
have  certainty.  Conf^uently  the  position.  There  are  things  without  lu,  tx 
the  Transcendental  philosopher  wiU  only  be  certain  through  its  identitr 
with  the  position  lam,  and  its  certainty  will  only  be  equal  to  the  certaxotT 
of  the  position  from  which  it  lx)rrow8  itsown.**    TransL — S.  C] 

*  [For  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  as  Csr  as  the  words  **  mechaniMl 
philosophy,**  see  AhhamUungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  273.  274.  Compare  abo 
the  first  sentence  with  the  Tranuc.  Id.  pp.  148,  149.  *'  Thence  the  improper 
Idealism,  that  is,  a  system  which  converts  all  knowledge  into  mere  appev- 
ance,  must  be  that  which  takes  away  all  immediateness  in  our  peroeptkoi 
by  placing  originals  out  of  us  independent  of  our  representations ;  wher«ai 
a  system,  which  seeks  the  origin  of  things  in  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  evfO 
because  it  is  the  most  perfect  Idealism,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  moit 
perfect  Realism.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  most  perfect  Realism  is  that  which 
knows  the  things  in  themselves  and  immediately,  this  is  possible  only  in  i 
Nature,  which  bdwlds  in  the  things  only  her  own,  through  her  own  activity 
limited.  Reality.  For  such  a  Nature,  as  the  indwelling  soul  of  the  things, 
would  penetrfkte  them  as  her  own  immediate  organbm :  and,  even  as  the 
artificer  most  perfectly  knows  his  own  work,  would  look  through  thor  ioMr 
mechanismL**    TraosL— S.  C] 
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that  there  existe  a  Bometfaiiig  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  per- 
eeption  ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  nniveiBal.  It 
is  "what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  coaimon  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  argumentatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  re- 
ahty  of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  be 
more  egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  metaphysics, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us  with  appa- 
ritions, and  distinguishes  truth  fixmi  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  "J  asserted  that  the  world 
was  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

*  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
phUoflophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  iaith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human  nature  has 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  divinit}-  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  philosophy !  Let  the  dead  bur\'  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fiithomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 
entities 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logosophia,  announced  at  the  end 

•  [Thifi  paragraph  i»  contained  in  Ahhandlungeny  PhiL  Schrift.  pp.  274- 
a  Compare  also  with  Idem,  pp.  68-4.  lo  the  bttpr  (p.  64 >,  Srhellinf^  af- 
finua — **  Nature  must  be  visible  npirit,  epirit  invbiM^  naturf;.  \li:ri^.  th#m 
in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  epirit  in  us,  and  r/f  nature  'rut  (4  u«,  must  tho 
problem,  how  a  nature  without  ua  is  possible,  be  tolTed." — H.  0.\ 
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of  this  Yoltune,  I  shaU  give  {Deo  volenU)  the  demonstimtioiis  aid 
constructioius  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  scientifically  arraiiged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  mix- 
tures.    Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradita  tandem  in  tappam 
desiitr'*     The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes  instances,  that  & 
rule  may  he  useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particular 
purpose  may  he  sufficiently  authenticated  hy  the  result,  heibre  it 
has  itself  heen  fully  demonstrated.     It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  len* 
dered  intelligible.     Tliis  will,  I  trust,  have  been  efiected  in  the 
following  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  wlio  are  willing  to  ao> 
company  me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results 
will  be  appUed  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts. 

THESIS  I.f 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge  ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  known  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  ver\'  essence  a  verb 
active. 

THESIS  II. 

All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths  ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  absO' 
lute,  and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The  oer 
tainty,  which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been 

*  [This  quotation  is  applied  bv  Schclling  to  Leibnitz  m  the  same  treaDM. 
Phil  Schrlfl.  p.  212.— S.  C] 

f  [It  has  been  said  that  these  first  six  Thent  are  **  mainly  taken  fron 
Sc'helling.''  I  can  give  no  references  to  the  works  of  that  philoeoph^  for 
any  of  the  sentences  as  they  stand.*  The  reader,  however,  mav  compare  the 
beginning  of  Thesis  IV.  with  the  Transsc,  Jd  p.  48;  and  the  beginning  of 
Thesis  V.  with  the  same,  p.  49. — S.  C] 


'  [They  are  a  condensation  and  re-<»mpo6ition  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vwn  Jch  alsPrincip,  dr.  dc  Phil.  Schrift. 

For  a  full  and  rigorous  development  of  this  theory  of  coosoiousoess  iM 
Oabier's  Kritik  de»  BewurAteynt  mid  Heg^t  Phanomenologie —Am.  Ed] 
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not  in&ptly  allegorized,  ■■  a  (tring  of  blind  men,  eaeh  holding  tfae 
■kirt  of  tlie  man  before  bim,  reaching  far  out  of  light,  bat  all 
moving  without  tbe  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  gaide  at 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered,  No !  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  infinite  blindneai  BUp{dies  the 
place  of  Hght  1 

Equally  incomxivaile  is  a  cycle  of  equal  tnitha  withoot  a 
common  and  central  principle,  which  preaoribea  to  eaoh  iti  jHropw 
sphere  in  tfae  ayatem  of  science.  That  the  ahmrdity  ikwi  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  uiiimagi- 
nabie,  is  owing  to  a  Hurreptitioua  act  of  the  imagination,  which, 
instinctively  and  without  out  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  ap 
the  interreoing  spaces,  and  contemplates  tbe  cyde  (of  B.  C.  D. 
E.  F.  &c.)  as  a  continnoua  circle  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectiTcly 
the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  bnt  likewise  supplies,  by  a  sort 
of  suiintelligitur,  the  one  central  power,  which  lenden  the 
movement  hannonious  and  cyclical. 


We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  truth  capable  tf 
oommtmicating  to  other  poBitions  a  certainty,  which  it  hai  not 
itself  borrowed  ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which 
M,  simply  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  most  be  one 
which  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  leait  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence 
too  must  be  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  « 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  A 
priori;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  affirmed ;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-estabiighcd,  as  tbe  hy|iothesis  demands.  And  d 
posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  conception. 

ScHOLniN.  If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  ihe  predi- 
■  [Rh  Note,  p.  347.— H.  C.) 
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eate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  flolgeet*  boui 
If  -we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  pvedicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  de6nition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  esdstence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  fitom  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiaUe 
Beattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inango- 
ratoiB  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitkfi 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  fimetion  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  ^*w""wn 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Buch  a  principle  can  not  be  any  thing  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
independent*  thing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percip- 
ient. But  an  object  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  perceptum  perdpientem  supponit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub- 
ject, contra-distinguished  firom  an  object :  for  nmeuique  perd- 
pienti  cUiquid  objicitur  perceptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore, 
neither  in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequently, 
as  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  whidi 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  idea- 
tity  of  both. 

THESIS  VI. 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
SuK  or  I  AM  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self^sonsciousness.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

*  The  impoMibility  of  an  absolute  thii^  (tubUaniia  imt'co)  as  neitber 
^Miiit,  tpeeieg,  nor  individttum :  as  well  as  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  fimda- 
mental  position  of  a  philosophic  system,  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  cri- 
tique on  Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosophia.  [This  is  the 
great  philosophical  work,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  C.  devoted  so  much 
time  Mid  thoo^t  during  his  latter  years. — S.  O.] 
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MU>h  utTolviug  and  suppoang  the  other.*  In  other  words,  it  is  a  I 
■abject  which  becomei  &  subject  by  the  act  of  constiut^g  HmIT  1 
objectiTely  to  itself ;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itWlf.f 
and  only  bo  far  as  by  the  very  Bame  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  Ill 
may  be  de»:ribed,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  onel 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  auhject,  which  pre-Buppoul 
each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antiUteses, 

ScHouuH.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  krioios  that  he  ia  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sutti  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of 
this  certainty  haviug  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he, 
the  individual  petson,  camo  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground 
of  his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  kmncledge  of  that  exist' 
ence,  he  might  reply,  sutn-  quia  Dcus  est,  or  still  more  philo- 
sophically, sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia 
turn  ,-t  I  am,  because  1  affirm  myself  to  bo  ;  I  aSinn  myEelf  to 
be,  because  I  am. 

*  ["  Tfaa  I  ii  Dotbiog  Beporate  from  its  tlibkiiig  ; — tlie  thiokiDg  of  the 
I  and  the  I  itaelf  are  absolutely  one  ;  the  I,  therefore,  in  general,  is  nothing 
not  of  thinlring,  eoDsequenCI;  no  thing,  DO  nutter,  but  to  all  infinity  the 
DOiMiljectiTe.  llie  I  is  certainly  an  nbject,  bat  only  for  iUelf ;  it  is  not 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  of  □bje<:ti.  It  first  beoomes  an  object  l:^ 
makiDg  iUelf  an  object,  and  it  hecomes  an  object  not  for  eomcthing  without, 
bat  erer  for  itself  alone."     TVaruw.  H    Transl.  pp.  47-8.— S.  C] 

f  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  revelatioD  of  himielt  not 
eonfined  to  individuals ;  indeed  in  the  very  fir^t  revelation  of  his  absolate 
being,  Jehovah  ut  the  same  time  revealeU  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  phi- 
bMophy,  whieh  must  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  pr  have  no  fixed 
eoDuneneement ;  that  is,  eea^e  to  be  philosophy.  I  Fan  not  but  express  my 
regret,  that  in  the  equivocal  Dse  of  the  word  thai,  for  iit  thai,  or  beeaii*e, 
OUT  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  o[  a  def^aded 
ioterpretatiaa  in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  tu  an  impertinent  questinn,  I  am  what  I  am,  vhich  might  be 
equally  afGrmed  of  bimaelf  bj  any  eiiiteut  being. 

The  Cartesiaa  C/ufilo  ergo  mm'  is  obJectioDable,  because  either  the  Cofilo 
it  used  extra  gradmn,  aod  then  it  is  involved  in  the  nm  and  is  tautological ; 
or  it  is  taken  aa  a  particular  modo  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated 

1  I.     See  alia 
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THESIS  VIL» 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  m}*8elf,  it  is  contradictonr 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  hut  that  of  self-conscioiiB- 
ness.  Only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  re- 
quired identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  views 
only  itself  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  sho^'n.  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  b  its  omii  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 

to  the  turn  as  the  tpeciet  to  the  genufy  or  rather  as  a  particular  modificatioD 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinated  as  the  arguments  seem  to 
require.  For  Cogiio  is  Sum  Cogitans.  This  is  clear  by  the  inerideuce  of 
the  converse.  Cogiiat,  rrgo  fxt  is  true,  because  it  is  a  mere  applicatioo  of 
the  logical  rule :  Quicquid  in  genere  est^  est  el  in  specie.  Est  (cogitans), 
ergo  est.  It  is  a  cherry-tree ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  est  ergo  eogitat.  is 
illi^cal :  for  quod  ext  in  fpfcie,  non  NEtK.ss.vRio  in  genere  est.  It  may  he 
true.  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  quicquid  vere  esty  est  per  verain  sui  afirma- 
tionem  ;  but  it  is  a  derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here  then  we  have, 
by  antidpatidu,  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  finite  I  (whi<^  as 
known  in  distinct  eunseiousiiess  by  occasion  of  experience,  id  called  by 
Kant's  followers  the  empirical  I)  and  the  absolute  I  am,  and  likewise  the 
dependence  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whom 
"  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  aa  St.  Paul  divinely  asserts,  dit 
fering  widely  from  the  Thcists  i>f  the  meclumic  schcKd  (as  Sir  I.  Xewtoo. 
Locke,  and  otherb^  who  must  B.iy  from  whom  we  had  our  being,  and  witk 
it  Life  and  the  powers  of  life. 

•  [The  couti-nts  of  Theses  VII.  VIII.  may  be  found  scattered  about  in 
Selielling's  Abhandlungeny  Phil.  SehrKt  22«V-4-5.  Only  the  sentences  at  the 
end  of  Thesis  VII.  from  "  A^^ain,  the  spirit,"  to  the  end,  I  do  not  find  for- 
mally expressed  in  Seh«rlliug*s  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  wonk, 
"  identity  of  object  and  bubjecl."  At  pp.  223-4  Schelliug  says,  "  In  regard 
t*)  every  other  object  I  am  obliged  to  ask  how  the  being  of  the  same  is 
brought  into  c^>nnecti()u  {vtnnittelt)  with  my  representation.  But  origi- 
nally I  am  not  any  thing  that  exists  for  a  knowing  subject,  out  of  mvselC  as 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  me  is  the  original  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  being."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  is 
applied  in  the  TiLA>'scENDENT.iL  Idealism,  p.  63. 

The  last  sentence  of  Thesis  VIIL  I  have  not  met  with  in  3cb«lliiig. — 
S.  C] 
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become  nu  object.  It  moBt,  tberefbre,  be  an  act  ;  Sia  ewy  ab~ 
jcct  is,  at  an  object,  dead,  fixed,  incapable  Ja  ittclfof  any  aclian, 
aud  ueceasarily  finite.  Again  the  i{Hrit  (origioally  (be  identity 
of  object  and  subject)  must  in  some  teaee  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conscious  oiii;  fit  oiler  et  idem,  fiat  tlus  iin[riiai 
an  act,  and  it  fbUows,  tberetbre,  tbat  inteUigeoce  or  telf-eoasckiiM- 
new  is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-ocuscioai 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assomed  as  a 
ground  of  philosopby,  and  can  never  be  deduced  froca  it. 

THESIS  VIIL 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  luoh  neoM- 
•aiily  finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the 
spirit  can  not  origiually  be  finite.  But  neither  c&n  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  Uie  iden- 
tity of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  In  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction 
confiists  the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 


TbtH  principium  commune  esseruli  et  cognoscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  Ecience  alone,  i.  e.  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  commenceB  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
th«  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (aa  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  aa  a  syBlematic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KKOwmo  [scientia  scientia)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying form  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion.*    This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the  act 

*  [Schelliag  sajs  in  Ibe  Traasic.  Id.  pp.  26-6  that,  "  if  there  n  a  iTBtem 
of  knovledge  the  principle  of  the  ume  must  lie  withiD,  the  knomng  itself  f 
that  "  llii*  prinuple  ean  be  the  onlj  ooe"  and  tbat  it  is  the  "  mediate  or  in- 


ID  Other  wonli).  philosophy  wi 
become  inclusive  ol'  philosophy 

SELF,  in  order  lo  ciul  wiUi  tlio 
the  SELF,  in  iirder  to  !o-.-  aii.i  ] 

TlIK 

The  tTiJiECcndcnta.1  philosoph 
gronni]  of  our  knowledge  there 
what  is  the  U»t  in  our  knoM'inii 
pus.  The  principle  ut'onr  knoi 
of  our  knowiii?-  It  must  be  i 
itself  be  known.  It  is  aESCTted  oi 
ne«a  in  for  us  the  source  ami  prin 
edge.     IMiethtT  abplracted  Imm 

ilirMt  priacipli!  nf  tbe  »r'ira>'i'  of  kui>w 
S.C.] 

■  (Thi*  wntonce  ■■  We  arv  ii"t  inv 
p.  87.-3.  C] 

t  [Theu*  X.  u  fiir  u  the  nv.r.l.~  -'  (.a 
PPl  !:-23  of  (lu.-  Trouc'vuikiitiil  Id-u 
parigrapb.  u  Sot  at  llir  nonls  "  will 
emption  of  *iiiiii>  txplimali'ry  »i'ui>'do' 
i^a  from  irhi<>li  Mr  C"lvri<L'«  Imt  li" 
(hither,  it  may  \iei  !>bown.  ami  lin-i  ulr« 
tlut  evenvhco  (heoln>^"" 
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Mid  beyond  this  piimaiy  nlf-kiMwiii^,  which  k  for  u  the  Sana 
of  all  ODT  knowing,  miut  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  ■elf-coascioDmeea  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  tar  m 
all  ia  iDorttBed  and  annexed,  needs  no  fuitheT  proof.  But  that 
the  Belf-coowiousDesB  may  be  the  modificatioa  of  a  higher  form 
of  being,  periiaps  of  a  higher  conecionmeSB,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  bo  on  in  an  infinite  regrasui  ;  in  short,  that  self- 
coDBCioiunesB  may  be  itiielf  something  explicable  into  something, 
'which  most  lie  beyond  the  pcNaibility  of  oui  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  tynChesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  fanned  in  and 
thiongh  the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosophers.  For  to  ns  the  eelf-consciousncBa  is  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a.  land  of  knotring,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  th&t  exists  for  us.  It  may  howerer  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  page  335,  that  even  when 
the  Objectire  is  assumed  as  the  fiist,  we  yet  can  nerer  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  self-conscionsiess.  Should  we  attempt  it, 
tra  most  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
miuld  oease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We 
mnst  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baffle  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  sj'Stem.  Or  we  must  break  off  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  afiirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itsdf 
at  once  cause  and  effect  {causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi- 
loeopherv  wo  must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as 
transcendental  philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  the  principium  essen/li  does  not  stand  to  the 
principium  cognosccndi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  eyslem  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolcte,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effeclus, 
natiiq  ttiiOTtiitag,  ulij  iaviu — in  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  io  its  highest  power 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conHcious  will  or  intelUgence.  In  this 
sense  the  position  of  Malebranche,*  that  we  see  ail  things  in  Uod, 
is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 

■  [See  .bu  treatise  De  ta  Reeherehi  dt  la  Virile.  Book  iiL  eapedall; 
diap.  *.    S«e  Appendix  Q,] 
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of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  maaters  in  ancient  Greeeei 

that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a  prior  sensation.    For  sensatioD 

itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  in* 

telligence  itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 

self-construction. 

Maicap,  IXt^i  ftoc 
Jldrepf  I7,adi  fiOL 
£i  rrapd,  KoofioVy 
E/  frapd  fidipav 
Twv  aQv  l&iyov^* 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop- 
ment, not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor  bor 
rowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize  itselC 
and  in  the  other  to  knoic  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  heie- 
afler  my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
forces,  till  1  arrive  at  the  fuhiess  of  the  human  intelligence.  For 
my  present  purpose,  1  assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  tenns 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust,  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
claimed  it ;  namely,  the  conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  for  instance  multeity  in- 
stead of  multitude  ;  or  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.     I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziaUt 

♦  fSynwii  Epi«oopi.     Hymn  Hi.  US] 
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with  its  deiivatives,  in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  tnuuh 
Per  of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  privi- 
leges in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature  ;  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
privilege f  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege 
is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
3f  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ; 
but  vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts 
are  a  far  greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
3f  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the 
Eiuthor  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jar- 
^n  for  clear  conception ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
(nodem  philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but 
ivbat  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus  the  conceivable 
B  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.  Hinc  patet,  qui 
fiat,  uty  cimi  irreprsesentabile  et  impossibile  viilgo  ejusdem  signi- 
ficatus  liabeantury  conceptus  tarn  continui,  quant  infiniti,  a 
olurimis  rejiciantur,  quiiype  quorum,  secundum  leges  cognitionis 
ntuitivee  reprcesentatio  est  impossibilis,  Qua7iquam  aiUem  hO' 
nttne  nonpaucis  scholis  ezplosarum  fwtionum,  prasertimprioris, 
xtusam  hie  non  gem,  maximi  tamen  monienti  erit  manuisse : 
iravissimo  illos  errore  labi,  qui  tarn  perversa  argumentandi 
"cUiane  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repugnat  legibus  intellectus 
t  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile  ;  quod  autcni,  cum  rationis 
puree  sit  objectum,  legibus  cognitionis  intuitiva  ta?itummodo 
ion  subest,  non  item.  Nam  hie  dissensusinferfacidtatemtenr 
itivam  et  intellect ualem  {quarum  indolcm  nwx  exporunri),  nihil 
Indigitatj  nisi,  quas  mens  ab  intellectu  acceptas  fert  ideas  ab- 
(tractas,  illas  in  concrete  exscqui  et  iu  iutuitus  commutare  sa&pe- 
itunero  non  posse.  Ilcec  autem  reluctantia  subjectiva  mentitur, 
it  plurimum,  repugnantiam  aliquam  objectivam,  et  incautos 
facile  fcdlit,  limitibus,  quibus  mens  humana  circumscribitur, 
pro  its  habitis,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  coiitinetur* 

•  Tbanslatio.v. 

**  Hence  it  is  clear,  from  what  cause  many  reject  the  ootion  of  the  anx' 
innous  and  the  infinite.  They  take,  namely,  the  words  irrepreMeniahU  and 
mpotnble  in  one  and  the  same  meaninf^ ;  and,  a/^cordioi^  to  the  forrriH  of  sen* 
moos  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the  infiuit^r  is  doubtless  im- 
powible.     I  am  not  now  plpjKlin^  thf  r-.two  «  f  tin-*-  ^.^w    ■••  l»i«'li  w*t  n  fr-w 
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Critics,*  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  this  ehaige  of  pedntij 
and  nnintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to  ovoriook  the  impoftait 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  a  language  of 
spirits — (sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  TehieKe 
of  the  latter.  Consequently  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  philosophic  writer,  instead  of  proTing  any  thing  against 
the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  (cateris  pariims)  eren 
a  stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaphysiciaa 
has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who 
bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habit- 
ual aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application  of 
which  are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  these  I  would  in  the 
first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  themselvei 

■choolfl  hare  thought  proper  to  explode,  especially  the  former  (the  law  of 
oontinuity).  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  admoniah  the  reader, 
that  those,  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reasoning,  are  under  a  grier* 
ons  error.  Whatever  opposes  the  formal  principles  of  the  anderstaiidni^ 
and  the  reason  is  confessedly  impossible ;  but  not  therefore  that,  whidi  if 
therefore  not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  sensuous  evidence,  because  it  is  ex- 
clusively an  objo<:t  of  pure  intellect.  For  this  non-coincidence  of  the  Msra- 
ous  and  the  intellectual  (the  nature  of  which  I  shall  presently  lay  opci) 
proves  nothing  more,  but  that  the  mind  can  not  always  adequately  repre- 
sent in  the  oncrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notioos  de- 
rived from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which  is  in  ita^ 
merely  subjective  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature  of  manX  too  often  passes 
for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility  in  the  object  (i.  e.  the  notices  them- 
selves),  and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  hnmao 
fiuiulties  for  the  limits  of  things,  as  they  really  exist." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere  Kant  oses  the 
terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  (iniiteri  Germanice  anscktiuen)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that 
which  can  be  represented  in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently  and 
rightly  denies  the  pi»ssibility  of  intellectual  intuitions.  But  as  I  see  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  this  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider 
signification,  authorized  by  our  elder  thcol<^^ians  and  metaphysicians,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  us  without  a  mediwH. 

From  Kaot*8  Treatise  J)e  mundi  tennbilit  tt  intelligibilU  forma  H  princi- 
piis,  1770.    [(Sect.  L  g  1.  Works,  vol  iii.  pp.  126-7.>— S.  C] 

*  [This  paragraph  and  the  second  sentence  of  the  following  are  nmrhf 
the  same  as  some  sentences  that  occur  in  Abhandlungen^  PhiL  SohriiL  |^ 
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liold  Tenerable,  that  of  Lord  Bac(m :  non  inutiles  Sctentia  esdS' 
Hmanda  nrnt^  qtiarum  in  se  ntdlus  est  testes,  si  ingema  acuant 
6t  ordtftcfit,^ 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reli- 
gious principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  and  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  success- 
ful defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  observed,  that  true  meta- 
physics are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  offence,  were  sophists, 
who  had  hiken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
science  of  logic  has  unhappily  faUen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  Fribdi'  asavTdv  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there 
be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations  ,*  that  false 
metaphysics  can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics 
alone  ;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,t  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Reid,|  and  Professor  Stewart.§     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

•  [De  Augment.  Scient.  vi.  c.  3. — S.  C] 

f  [Appendix  Q.]  t  [Appendix  R.] 

§  [Sdielliog  also  says  (in  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrifl.  p.  204),  "  Others 
were  not  prejudiced  against  nomenclature,  terminology, — the  spirit  of  sys- 
tem in  general, — but  only  against  this  nomenclature,'*  namely  that  of  Kant ; 
which  he  attributes  to  their  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  statements 
of  Leibnitz,  who  had  communicated  his  philosophical  principles  frogmenta- 
rily,  in  letters  to  friends,  or  to  distinguished  and  great  Lords,  ever  with 
modi  forbearance  towards  prevailing  opinions,  and  on  that  account  y^'^^ 
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IB  a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  was  to 
demonstrate  the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  tenns  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  not 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behing  the  mask  of  a  plau- 
sible and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  manly  metaphysical  research. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho- 
risming  eclectics,*  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible 
and  showy;  who  select,  whatever  words  can  have  some  sem- 
blance of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure 
of  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing 
that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
rance. This,  alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with 
it,  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
utter  loss  of  taste  and  I'aculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  such  men  roll  in  volleys  long  after  the  report 
from  the  original  blunderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius  et  coitio 
quam  consensus :  et  tamen  (quod  pcssimum  est)  pusiUanimitas 
ista  non  sine  arrogant ia  ctfastidio  se  offert.i 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination, 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consistent  \^ith  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's 
Omniana,  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  sense,  are  the  following 

less  of  sharpness  and  precision  than  is  suitable  to  scientific  explanatioa ;  or 
to  their  hsyin^  grown  at  iff  in  the  school-language  and  method  qi  Wolt — S.  C] 

*  ["  Finally,  the  last  of  all,  through  the  impotent  sham  philosophy  of 
some  waterish  authors,  or  the  pandect  wisdom  of  aphoristic  eclectica.  had 
lost  all  sense  and  taste,  not  perhaps  for  a  determined  system,  but  for  phi- 
Uwophy  in  general,  before  Kant  had  published  a  syllable  of  his  philoMphy." 
TiansL  (Abhandivngen,  PhiL  Schrift.  p.  204.)     S.  C] 

t  Franc.  Baoonis  de  Verulam,  Novuii  C)eoa>xm.  [Aphorisms  LXXVII  and 
LXXXVIIT— ac] 
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aenteneefl.  "  These  (the  hunuui  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under 
the  diflerent  senses  uid  powera  :  h»  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
ke.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntsry  and  automatic ;  the  ima- 
gination, or  shaping  and  modifying  power;  the  fancy,  or  the 
aggregative  and  associative  power  ;  the  understanding,  or  the  reg- 
ulative, substantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son, vis  iheoretica  et  scietuifica,  or  the  power  by  which  we  pro- 
duce, or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universaUty  in  all 
our  knowledge  by  means  of  principles  a  priori  ;*  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  (Germanice,  Willkiihr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  tensa- 
tion  of  volition,  which  1  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  single  and  double  touch."  To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  (the  aggregative 
and  associative  power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy. "t  I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr,  Wordsworth  mi'.ins  the  same  as,  and  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregativu  und  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.  A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  diflerent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  hut  the  work  eflected  by  each  is  dis- 
tinct and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  deeming  it  necc^ary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached 
B  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  wliich  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  pieliicc.     He  will  judge. 

s  in  common,  most  ^roestj  misuDderatood,  and 
t,  wliioh  it  does  not  deserve  1  By  knowledge  a 
priori,  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  an;  thing  previously  to  eiperi- 
cnee,  vhich  Tould  be  a  cantradictioD  in  terms ;  but  tbat  having  once  knoira 
it  by  occuioQ  of  eiperieaec  (that  a,  somethiog  acting  upon  iia  from  n-itb- 
uot)  we  then  kooir.  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the  experience  ttaelf 
would  hare  been  impossible.  By  axperienee  only  1  know,  that  I  have 
eyes ;  but  then  my  reasoD  coDTiDees  me,  that  I  must  have  hnd  eyes  in  order 
to  the  experience, 

]    [Pre&ee  to  the  Poetieal  Work*.  Vol.  i.  p.  zxxiv.) 
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Would  to  HeaTen,  I  might  meet  with  many  nieh  readnt!  I 
will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to 
whom  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and 
seeth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit"* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE    I>L\GIXATION,    OR   ESEKPLASTIC    POWER. 

• 

O  Adam,  One  Alniighty  i^,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 
If  not  deprav'd  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all 
Endued  with  yarious  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  gi*een  stalk,  from  thence  the  1 
More  aerv :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  bi*cathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourbhnient,  by  gradual  scale  suUim'd, 
To  vUal  spirits  aspire :  to  animal : 
To  intellectual  ! — give  both  life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  uuderstandiug ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  beinff^ 
Discursive  or  intuitive.f 

**Sane  si  res  cor{>oraIe3  nil  nisi  materiale  oontinerent,  verissime  £ee- 
rentur  in  fluxu  oonsisterc,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  quenuuhno- 
dum  et  Platonici  olim  recte  agnovcre. 

"  Uinc  igitur,  prstcr  pure  mathematica  et  phantasise  subjecta,  eolkg;i 
quiedam  metaphysica  solaque  mcnte  perceptibilia,  esse  admittenda :  et  mas* 
ss  material!  principiuni  quoddam  supcrius  et,  ut  sic  dicaiu, /ormoif  adden- 
dum :  quandoquidem  omnes  veritates  renun  corporearum  ex  solis  axiomi^ 
tibus  logisticis  et  gcometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  toto  et  parte, 
figura  et  situ,  oolligi  non  possiut ;  sed  alia  de  causa  et  eflectu,  aetianeqiu  et 


♦  Jer.  Taylor  s  Via  pacit,    [Sunday.    The  First  Decad.  a— fi.  O.] 
f  Par.  Lost     Book  v.  L  469. 
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r<  debcAot.  quibui  ordinu  r«rina  rati 
m,  ID  ^eAtxciov  an  tuu  appellemiu,  noa  rcfcrt,  Boda 
nenuDerimiu,  per  Mlam  Viriuai  notioneni,  iotdligibUitor  ezpUiMiri."* 

Zfflofim  votpHv 

Xvpft  Tl  MESON 

Dbs  Caktes,}  ^»eaking  as  a  naturaliiit,  and  in  imitation  of 
Archimedei,  said,  gire  me  matter  and  motitm  aad  I  will  constniot 
you  the  nniTerse.  We  miut  of  course  nadetstand  him  to  have 
meant :  1  will  render  the  constraction  of  the  univerae  intelligihie. 
In  the  same  sense  tho  tianBcendental  philoFopher  sap  :  grant  me 
a  nxtuie  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to 
expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  Etrives  to  apprehend  oi  find 
itwlf  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  ap  before 
you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  iDtelligence  aa  already 
existing  and  complete  :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its 
growth,  and  aa  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind  fiom  its 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  Tenerable  sage  of  Koenigeberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 

■  L«ibnit*.    Op.  T.ii  P.  iL  p.  B3.— T.  iii.  p.  aai. 

{Tba  fint  acntcDce  of  tliiB  quotatioo  is  from  tlie  trestise  of  Leibniti  Dt 
fy*»  Nattira,  tiw  dt  Vi  intila  Aetieniliuigtit  ertaturamm,  §  S.  ed.  Erdmann. 
P.  i.  p.  157  : — tJie  secnid  U  from  bie  Spteimtn  Dynamiettm,  pro  onbnirotufil 
Jfalurte  Ugibut  circa  corporuni  I'irei,  el  muftuu  Actionit  deUgtndit  tl  ad 
tmat  cmMOM  rentieandii.  Ex  Actis  Erudit.  Lips.  uin.  169S.  lu  tha  ■«ooiid 
extract  Mr.  C,  has  subatitutei!  the  wurd  phanlatia  for  imaginationi.  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Bent«aee  rtrmn  ror/ortnani.  He  quoted  trma  the 
«dilioD  of  Lud.  Dutens,  n  Freoohman  regiJent  in  Britaiu.  as  I  learn  from 
&(biianii'a  Prehce,  in  which  it  ia  mentioned  that  oaCber  bis  collectioa  nor 
that  of  Bupe,  vbo  added  poetbumous  vorks  of  Leibniti,  oonlaiiu  all  his 
philoaopbical  writioga,  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  olberyruMro  a  bMia- 
pelit  fuam,  imo  in  publieit  bibUothfcin  dtsidrrabi:  The  former,  howe»er. 
ia  at  the  Britiali  Muaeum.  preeenM  by  hiuiielf  b  1SO0.  The  new  edition 
comprdmidi  onlj  the  pbiloaophienl  works. — the  Bpeeitiun  Synamietun  ia 
daiatd  among  tlie  mathematical, — but,  aa  Erdmauo  himaelf  obwrTee.  it  in 
often  very  difficult  to  judge  iilmm  teriplio  aliqtia  philotophica  itidolii  mH  an 
■on  tH.    See  Appendix  &— S.  0.] 

t  SjQeaii  Epiacop.  Hjmn.  iii.  i.  231. 

i  [This  fint  paragraph  of  Ciup.  zlil.  with  the  eiception  of  the  aeoond 
waitcnee,  ii  freely  tranalated  &on  Tramte.  Jd.  Srat  g  of  Seelini  C,  p.  147. 

— ao.] 
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this  master-thought  as  an  effective  pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  in* 
troductiou  of  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  pnhlished  1763.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  Analyst,! 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  AYolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometr}'  from  supposed  deeper 
grounds  of  ontolog)', J  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  soience,  might  not  furnish  ma- 
terials, or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unset- 
tled, warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathemetical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear 
the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use  however,  is  possible  and  of  far 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  jpositions 
which  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry, 
mutatis  mHtandh,   to   philosophical   subjects.^     Kant   having 

•  r  V^rtuch,  den  B^qritf  dfr  iieqativen  GroMfn  in  die  Weltveitkeit  einzufuh- 
ren.  An  attempt  towards  introdueins:  the  idea  of  negative  magnitudet 
into  philosophy,  1763.     AVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  19. — S.  C] 

f  [The  Aualvst  was  piiblishe<l  soon  after  Berkeley  s  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Cloyne,  March  17,  1S34.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  addressed  it  to  Dr. 
Halley  on  learnint;  from  Mr.  Addison  that  he.  "  who  dealt  so  much  in  dem- 
onstration." had  brought  Dr.  Garth  into  a  state  of  general  skeptictsm  <? 
even  unbelief  on  religious  subjects,  as  appeared  in  the  latter's  last  lUnesA. 
Its  whole  title  is  The  Analyst ;  or.  a  Discourse  addretsedto  an  inJuM  Ifatke- 
matician:  vherein  it  is  examined  tchether  the  obfect,  principles,  and  infer- 
ences, of  the  modern  Analysis  are  more  distinctly  conceited,  or  more  evidently 
deduced,  than  religious  mysteries  and  points  of  faith.  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  a  strong  example  of  mathemati- 
cal uncertainty  and  fallacy.] 

X  [Cousin  represents  Wolf  as  having  improved  the  Leibnitzian  philoso- 
phy by  qualifying  it  in  some  directions  and  filling  it  up  in  others.  He 
seems  to  consider  his  mathematical  method  as  at  onoe  his  strength  and  his 
weakness — for  he  says — "  Son  merite  principal  consiste  dans  tunite,  la  solidite 
et  Fenchatnement  systematigue  quit  sut  donner  a  tout  tettsemble  a  taidede  la 
mithode  appelee  mathematique,  methode  quiy  seJon  lui,  n*etoit  autre  chose  qne 
t application  laplmparfaitedesloisdu  raisonneinentr  Then  alter  enumerating 
the  defects  of  his  philosophy  he  sums  them  up  thus — " Enfin**  il  **niyligea 
J -I  distinction  des  caractires  propres  qui  separent  la  philos^ieet  les  mathe- 
mntiques  dans  leur  forme  et  leur  matiere.'*  (Manuel  voL  il  176-6.)  I  sup- 
pose that  no  man  before  Kant's  day  had  seen  this  distinction  so  dearly,  and 
laid  it  down  lo  determinately,  as  did  the  sage  of  Roeniij:sherg. — S.  C] 

§  [Kant  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  IVrmcA  already  referred  to:  "The use 
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briefly  illustrated  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  quefltions 
of  space,  motios,  and  iafinitely  email  quantities,  as  employed  by 
the  mathematician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negatire  quantities  and 
the  tianefer  of  them  to  metapbyaical  investigation.*  Opposite*, 
he  well  observer,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  logical,  that  is,  such  u 
are  absottitely  incompatible  ;  or  real  without  being  contradictory. 
The  fonner  he  denominates  Nihil  negatirum  irreprasentabiU, 
the  eonneetion  of  which  produces  nonsenEe.  A  body  in  motion 
is  something — Aliquid  cogitabite ;  but  a  body,  at  <me  and  the 
Bune  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most, 
air  articulated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  body  in 
one  direction,  and  an  equal  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  lepresen table.  For  the  purposes  of  mathematical  oalculus 
it  is  indiSerent  which  force  we  tenn  negative,  and  which  positive, 
and  oonseqnently  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  principal  object  in  onr  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man'i 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  subtraction  will  be  the 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt 
negative  capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum 
as  10 — 6,  It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions,  both  being  finite  and  each  distinguished  Irom 
the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  to  inaction.  (  tNowthe  transcendental  philosophy  demands ;» 
first,  that  two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  counteract  eachi 
other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of  I 
the  accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay, 

whidi  nuj  be  made  of  mstbematics  in  philosophy  coiwista  «tb«r  in  an  inu- 
tatioD  of  the  method  or  in  the  real  application  of  their  poutioos  to  tbe  ob- 
jects of  philoaoph;."  He  shows  the  ill  success  of  the  former  attempt,  snd 
that  the  troublesome  noR  li(/utl  would  not  jield  to  all  this  pomp  of  demon- 
MratioD.— 8.  C] 

■  [Itad.  1.  Abech.  Works,  i.  25-33.  Mr.C.repeati  the  teachioj;  of  the  Fn^ 
Itch,  in  language  of  hia  own,  till  he  comes  to  the  application,  "  It  is  MttalW 
el««r.-  At— 8.  C] 

f  [The  reader  maj  compare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  uiil  the  fulloviog 
one  with  the  doctrine  of  the  TVanut.  Id.  eepeeially  the  section  entitled  D* 
tiu^joH  drr  jmxfuetjnn  Antehaung,  pp.  1BII--1SS.  But  the  ■enteucea  of  the 
&  L.  are  Dot  the  same  with  those  of  Scheliiog,  iwr  is  the  apptieation  of  the 
•nalosy  sogg«st«d  by  Eaot  made  in  the  TVanue.  ld.—%.  C\ 
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as  the  primary  forces  from  which  the  conditions  of  aU  pmwbk 
directions  are  derivative  and  dedncihle :  secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  in- 
destructible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distinguished  firom  the  remit  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  difierence  soleh 

• 

from  the  circumstance  of  their  direction,  li^lien  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  difierent  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  difierent  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  thesis  from  notional  to  ac> 
tual,  by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent indestructible  yet  counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or 
generations  to  which  their  inter-peuetration  gives  existence,  in 
the  living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  self-consciousnea. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  ^nll  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  poau- 
ble.  ^an  omnia  possumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  highest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions  ;  the  power  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestructible  ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly  re- 
ebullient  ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  this  residt ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  iertium  aliquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertiuni  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both 

♦         ****♦»*♦ 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  I 
received  the  follo^idng  letter  from  a  fnend,  whose  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  the 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
feeling. 

"Dear  C. 

^  T<m  atk  my  opinion  wneeming  your  Chapter  or  Ike  Im- 
€tgina  Hon,  both  as  to  th$  impressions  it  mads  on  myself^  and  sis  to 
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tlum  iMek  I  think  if  viB  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  that  part  ^ 
the  public,  tehOfJrom  the  title  of  the  leork  and  from  iti  forming  a 
tort  of  introductioK  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  comtitutt 
the  great  magority  t^  your  readers. 

"  A»  to  mytelf,  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
nndentaDding,  ycMr  opinions  and  method  of  argummt  were  not 
only  so  new  to  me,  but  to  directly  the  reverse  of  ail  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
your  premises  suffeimtly  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  ttati 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap.  IV.  you  have  so  ingeniously 
evolved,  as  ike  antithesis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  maka 
a  bull.  In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  on  my  head. 

"  The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  (A«  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  known  only  our  light 
airy  modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
been  placed,  and  left  aione,  in  one  of  our  largest  Oothie  cathedral* 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn.  'Note  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom;'  qften  in  palpable  darkness  not  without  a  chilly 
seTuation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vieion- 
ary  lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  eominy 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work  images  of  great  nun,  with 
whose  names  /  teas  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  eoun- 
lenanees  and  an  expression,  thf  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  k/id  keen 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  teith  those  names.  TTuise  usliemi  I  had 
been  taught  to  venerate  as  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  of  in' 
letlect,  I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesiftie 
dwarfs  ;  while  the  grotesqttes,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  sUnA  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  *hi/rt,whal 
I  had  supposed  substances  teere  thinned  away  into  shadows,  ttUlf 
everywhere  shadows  were  deepened  into  euhstanees : 


"  Tst  after  all,  I  eould  not  but  repeat  the  Unet  which  you  had 
qwtedfyom  a  MS.  poem  tfyaur  own  in  the  Yt.it%u,  and  applied 

•  {IQtotf*  FV.  Lort.  Boik  a.  I  tat.~tt  C  J 
▼OL.m.  ft 
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§0  a  wfrk  ifMr.  WordtwortK$  though  with  a  fiw  cf  tk§  wotdt 

mlUnd: 

An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 

A  tale  obscure  of  high  and  pauionate  thoughts 
To  a  Btrange  music  chanted  I* 

"  Be  assund,  however^  that  I  look  forward  anxiousfy  to  yovr 
ffreat  book  on  the  coNSTRucnvE  philosofht,  which  you  hart 
promUed  and  announced :  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand  it.  Only  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cart 
rf  Trophonius  with  you^  there  to  nUf  my  oiffn  eyes,  in  order  to 
make  the  sparks  and  figured  flashes^  which  I  am  required  to  set, 

"  So  much  for  myself  But  as  for  the  Public  I  do  not  kesitak 
a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  Chapter 
from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced  trea- 
tises on  the  Logos  or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and  Deity, 
Firsts  because  imperfectly  as  I  understand  the  present  Chapter^  1 
see  clearly  that  you  have  done  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough,  Y(m 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  so  many  links,  from  the  necessity  ofwm- 
pression,  that  what  remains,  looks  {if  I  may  recur  to  my  former 
illustration)  like  the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  oM 
ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument  {at  least  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you)  is,  that  your  read- 
ers will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain  of  you.  THis 
Chapter,  which  can  not,  when  it  is  printed,  amount  to  so  little  as 
an  hundred  pages,  will  of  necessity  greatly  increase  the  expense  cf 
the  work  ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself  is  neither  prepared 
nor  perhaps  calculated  for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  ah- 
strusely  treated,  will,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  be  almost  entitled  to 
accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  imposition  on  him.  For  who,  he  might 
truly  observe,  could  from  your  title-page,  to  wit,  *  My  Uterarj  life 
and  Opinions,^  published  too  as  introductory  to  a  volume  rf  mis- 
oellaneous  poems,  have  anticipated,  or  even  conjectured,  a  long  trea- 
tise on  Ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  same  relation  in  abstruseness 
to  Plotinus,as  Plotinus  does  to  Plato.  It  will  be  well,  if  already 
you  have  not  too  much  of  metaphysical  disquisition  in  your  work, 
though  as  the  larger  part  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  it  will 
doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose  un- 
prepared minds  your  speculations  on  the  esemplastie  powtr  wsouid 

•  [Ooleridge*^  Pbetio.  Wwks,  p.  169.] 
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bt  ulttrfy  Ktuntelliffiile.  Be  atturtd,  if  you  do  ptMitK  ttuti^^p- 
tir  in  Ae  prttent  tpori,  yo*  vill  he  rtminded  cf  Bitkop  Btrktiej^t 
Sirit,  announctd  at  an  Euatf  on  Tar-vaUr,  which  beginning  mik 
Tar  end*  with  tht  Trinity,  theovaae  scibile/ormin^  Iheinlertpaet. 
I  lay  in  the  present  wort.  In  that  grtater  mork  to  which  yoa  have 
devoUd  to  Many  yeara,  and  etudy  lo  inlenie  andvarumt,  it  will  be 
in  iU  proftr  piaee.  Toar  prospectaa  will  have  deteribed  and  om- 
nouMtd  both  ilt  eonlenle  and  their  nature;  and  if  any  pertotu 
pnrcAate  it,  who  feel  no  interest  in  t/te  suljeete  t^  which  it  trtati, 
they  will  have  thevuetvee  only  to  blame. 

"  /  could  add  to  theee  argument!  one  derived  from  peeitniary 
molivet,  and  particularly  /roHi  the  probable  effect*  an  the  *ale  of 
your  pretenl  publication ;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  yoK 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Betide*,  I  have  long  obterved,  that 
argumentt  drawn  from  your  own  perianal  intere*t*  more  often  act 
on  you  at  narcotic*  than  at  ttimuUmlt,  and  that  in  money  coneemt 
you  have  tome  tmall  portion  ofjKg-nature  in  your  moral  idiotyn- 
eraty,  and,  like  thete  amiable  creature*,  mutt  occasionally  be  putted 
betekward  from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it.  All  tuecea 
attend  you,for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are  merit*,  you 
have  deterved  it. 

"  Tour  affectionate,  <fe." 

In  coiuequeiice  of  this  very  jadicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shall  content  myeelf  for  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  whioh  I  have 
reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a  detaUed  prospectus  of 
-which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  second- 
Sly.  The  primary  Imagiaatioa  I  hold  to  be  the  living  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  human  perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  Iax.* 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
co-«xiating  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  etill  as  identical  with  the 
primaiy  in  the  kind  of  its  agency,  and  difieriog  only  in  degree, 

*  [rfaulwt  elaiue  "and  m  a  repetition,"^  I  find  atroked  out  in  a  «opy 
of  the  E  L.  eolilaiiuoB  a  few  US.  margiul  iiot«*  of  the  autliOT,  which  are 
printed  in  thii  edition.  I  think  it  beet  to  preeerTC  the  eent^aoe,  while  I 
mmliwi  the  aothor'i  judgment  upon  it,  eapedaUy  a*  it  hu  been  quoted — 

a  a] 
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■nggested  itself — (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect) — that  b 
leiies  of  poems  mitrht  be  composed  of  two  mn§.  In  the  one,  the 
iDcidents  and  ageuls  were  to  be,  in  part  al  least,  supcniatuTal ; 
and  the  exrelleuce  aimed  at  was  to  con-iEt  iu  the  iuterc£tinp  of 
the  afi'ections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  acoompany  such  situations,  f Lipposine  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  eveiy  human  bein?  who. 
from  whatever  source  of  delusion,  hai  at  uny  lime  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  a>rcncy.  For  the  second  elm,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosou  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characten  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  Jound  in  cverj'  village  and  its 
Ticinity,  where  there  n  a  meditative  and  feeling  miud  Vi  se«k 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  ihey  present  ihenuelvei. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lvkkal  BiLLAtn  ,  ia 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  fhould  be  directed  to 
persons  and  characters  superaatural:  or  at  least  riimantic  :  y«t  so 
M  to  trnnifer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  'if  im- 
agination that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  (cr  the  m<>m«nt, 
which  constihites  poetic'  faith.  Mr.  ITordswoilh,  on  the  othCT 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  eiv>:  the  charrn 
of  novelty  to  things  of  everj-  day.  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  Bupematutal.  by  awaktnirg  the  minds  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing'  it  to  the  lovelineu  and  the 
wondon  irf'  the  world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
fin  Which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  anil  selAsh 
solicitude  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  inA.  ears  that  hear  H'il.  and 
hearts  that  neither  tecl  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  1  wrote  The  Axcik.vt  M.vp.iVKr.,  and  wa.i  pre- 
paring among  other  poems.  The  D.ikk  L.iiiIE,  and  the  CiiRiiTA- 
BEL,*  in  which  1  should  have  more  nearly  re alizi;*!  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  ia  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  numt^er  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  composition!-,  infctead  of  tonriiiig 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  het<:r'jg':ti<.-"us 
matter.  Hr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poemx  writt<:n  In 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  KUNtaiueii  dlc^ 
tion,  which  is  characteristic  of  h'a  genius.      In  thix  form  the 

■  [The  Aoeicnt  Harinvr,  Po*t.  W.  p.  Sltt.— CLri-tabnl,  ibi'L  p.  aSB.— Th« 
Dark  Udie.  V.  W.  p.  119.— fi/.J 
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Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childuh 
things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  heins '-  had 
they  been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  ot^  other  poets 
merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought:  had 
they  indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 

duty  and  adrantagefl  of  respect  for  admitted  ?vniu5.  even  trhen  it  p^^rsnes 
a  path  of  its  own  making.    Just  o>.>nsider  wki:  was  tbe  effret  of  all  tLe 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  Wordswortlr  bv  which  the  EdinbrTo'  Review,  the 
leading  critical  Journal  of  the  nation  f^T  a  long  time.  di«tingm«bed  it«elf 
for  twenty  years  together.    A  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  letters,  and  the  poet^s  expectation  of  pecuniary  profit  was  de- 
■troyed.     Public  opinion  was.  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against 
the  reception  of  works,  which  were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are 
now  everywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  a 
great  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  virtuous  la- 
bors, which  the  authors  of  frivolous  novels  and  licentious  poems  were  per- 
mitted— and  in  some  instances  helped^-during  the  same  period  to  obfUin 
for  their  compositions.    To  make  the  Iess'>n  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  let  Wordsworth  himself  live  to  see  that  revulution  legitimated  which  he 
and  hifl  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and  degrees^ 
together  wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
the  same  work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite  productions  were  onoe 
pronounced  below  criticism. — Ed. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  venture  to  observe 
that  In  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upon  the  early  fiite  of 
Mr.  W.*!  poems  to  the  EL  Review.  That  those  poems  were  not  generally 
admired  from  the  first,  was.  in  my  opini>/D.  their  om/aw/f,  that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
though  old  as  the  world  itself^  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun.  Novelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when  it 
is  but  the  old  familiar  matters  newly  set  forth ;  but  here  was  a  new  world 
presented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  world,  and  must  of  those 
who  had  grown  to  middle  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and 
chiefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's, — the  hither 
part,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  gea- 
oral,  could  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  home  ther& 

Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opin- 
ion :  I  believe  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentre 
and  strengthen  it  The  fashionable  journal  is  expected  to  be  a  mirror  of 
public  opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsome.  Woe  be  to  the 
mirror  if  it  presumes  to  give  pictures  and  images  of  its  own ! — ^it  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  once  by  popular  indignation.  Such 
pablicatioos  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  public  which  they  arc  to 
teach,  and  must  therefore,  like  the  pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pipe  only 
SQefa  tones  as  suit  their  auditor's  sense  of  harmony.    Thsey  csin  itfAi  «SSnt^\A 
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parodies  and  pretended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  most  have  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  ohlivion,  and  haTe 
dragged  the  preface  along  iivnith  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  numher  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
found  too  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading   public,  bat 

make  yentures,  like  warm-hearted  disinterested  individuals.  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the  most  ex- 
travagant novelties  broached  in  publications  of  this  kind :  that  the  strongest 
and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle  and 
■hock  even  the  cold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to  men 
whose  unchrbtian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  are  undenied  and  undeniable 
— of  worse  than  human  follv  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  millions  have 
regarded  with  reverential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  ass^tioo, 
with  no  attempt  at  proof,  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one, — 
references  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselves  resting  their 
TBgue  and  violent  charges  on  the  authority  of  previous  accusers  and  bttttf 
enemies — ^will  never  be  ventured  upon  in  the  public  journal  We  bare  had 
evidence  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.*  Still  I  aver  that  Buth  things 
are  not  done  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  in  the  doing  of 
them ;  till  the  mass  of  readers  are  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
these  bold  utterances  will  move  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement.  Again,  the  chief  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are  for 
the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  novelty ;  able  men 
more  or  less  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  impressible  youth,  whose  intel- 
lectual frame  is  set, — ^who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  fidae  pre- 
tensions ;  but  slow  to  understand  the  fresh  products  of  genius,  unwiDii^ 
even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  yoathfol, 
that  accessicms  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  imagination  are  welcomed 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
whidi  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  be  open-eyed  to  modem  excellence,  should  have  shown  its^ 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetrj*,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  re(ine<l  characteristics,  is  more  lunply  and  enei^tioally 
manifested  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  those  admirers  of  new  light  declared  it  to  be  nothing  better 
than  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  was  able  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  If  these  criticisms  excited  ''a  great 
laugh,'*  this  shows  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  mar  be 


*  For  some  considerable  evidence  on  these  points  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  10  in  Vol.  ii.  (pp.  656-878),  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  new  work.  The 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  itc,  which  contains  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Martin  Luther  of  Lite  years,  including  those  of 
Bossuet,  and  a  most  animated  and  luminous  exposure  of  the  perversions  and 
transmutations,  rather  than  misrepresentations,  of  his  teaching,  impntafale 
to  certain  reviewers. 
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ohiefly  unong  j'oune  men  of  itroos  senability  utd  nudiUQTe 
minds;  and  their  admiratioQ  liitduneJ  peihaps  in  Ecm«  decree 
bjr  opposition)  wu  distingnifhed  br  :'.i  inieDSivy.  I  T-'g'^'  i'rrYi?it 
•fty,  by  iti  religious  fervor.  The<e  ;icb.  xrA  ti:e  iniellecnul 
energy  of  the  author,  which  was  more  or  iea  oooricofly  ieit. 
where  it  WM  outwirdly  and  eTen  bcisiercuLy  den:«i.  iD«eiiu> 
with  Bendments  of  ftreision  to  his  opiniccs.  and  ci  unc  a:  theii 
conseqaeaees,  piodnced  an  eddy  of  criiicifm.  whi<;h  wooid  ot  itself 
have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  Tioience  wi;h  wh^ch  i'.  whirled 
them  round  and  round.  With  msny  paiti  of  ihi*  pieLice  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  worif  nndo'jhtedly  »eeci 
to  authorize,  I  never  concurred  :  bin  on  ihe  ccnn»ry  okgecied  w 
them  aa  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  con3adict«iy  (in  a{^MV' 
■Ace  at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  sazm  preface,  and  v  toe 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  pan  ci  the  poems  ihnn- 
aelvea.     Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  cclle<rti<:-n  has.  I  £ai.  de- 

■zdted;  fur  «iut«r<r  taltol;  in  thai  vaj  :L<t  -rrlr^n  e^v  Lit«  p:4MaKd 
and  OQ  other  ooeasioDS  (boini.  I  think  th'Sj  ii*plajf-i  zr:^i*  -iT  :i.ix:-  *l  th« 
•spMiM  ol  Mr.  WordfTorth.  Th^  •ae-.*  ki^d  ■[■!  attack  Lat  l44=  r«p(K«d 
of  late  years  vith  a  far  more  cunainffmaliK  and  acn^flcz  mj-^fli^*:.  vtUmqk 
czdting  any  general  l«ae4il*r  nt  alL  fiz.plT  '[.«ca-.:K  the-  time  f «  '-"•^■■g 
at  a  great  poet  ii  over  and  ;r4i«.  U  uy  la=?L:«- :'h<^ar<l  a-.-w  i:  U  bet  m 
«eho  of  the  put : — if  there  be  any  [cicii  ibai  kar«  ix^D  direllinz  in  carea 
ttoder  the  earth  during  the  laet  quarter  '.'f  a  t^nv^ry.  llfv  luj  •T:ppr.«e  ifaal 
Wordnrorth's  bme  ha!  ncvtr  risen  aUi^e  th^  t.^riioa  >'■.!  that  ertiy 
nan  of  aoiie  mnit  aeedi  bow  Aiwo  b»l<ire  it  -.  tbi>'r>f  are  eler-r  perwof  vIm 
deny  llw  grealDew  of  Uiltoa  -.  Knw  ixut^TO'i'^  ^tie»  Lare  pr<«iMiao(d 
Hooer  a  barbarian,  oth<r«  have  dem«<[  Sbalu^nere.  lUJiy  We  Imked 
npoD  I^ndar  u  a  "craiy  felloir.'  and  ^p*ciMT  H  tb"u^bt  even  by  tantt  of 
tha  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  tike  niannVrtheri;  inay  be  a  man  of 
MOae  irbo  hat  no  how  of  Ibe  merili  it  Mr.  Wor<bvTtli'«  irritin^ :  bnt 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  uid  iatluen'^e  '\s  to  )>:  iini'irant  uf  the  mind  of 
th*  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laiuchtKr  of  tliirty  years  agq  must  ban 
been  ^efly  produced  by  a  «ensc  i-f  the  lyititrut  betireeD  the  ^ot  ooneep 
tioQ  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  feir,  and  the  email  eoDwpti'io  t1u4  the 
mony  were  then  alone  able  to  iiiria  of  it.  "  H*  ftride*  on  hi  lai  b":f'<re  ua,' 
•aid  Mr.  Coleridge  of  hii  friend.  "  that  br  ilwarb  himaelf  in  the  diMoDee." 
People  saw  bim  ta  a  dvarf  yet  had  a  iiupieiun  that  he  miicht  in  reality  be 
a  giant.  One  adrantage  of  the  preaeot  lime  tii  Mr.  W<>rdivorth  is  thii, 
tbat  poetry  ii  not  now  the  /oiAion.  We  bestow  our  "  ignoraiut,  ineapt- 
aiily  a^d  pretamption'  or  nt  least  our  superfieiiility,  ino-impetenc  and 
haitioeM  on  the  religious  tract  or  controTemial  painphkt,  ami  poetry 
ia  reugned  to  thoae  who  have  a  true  taite  for  it  and  iitudy  it  in  eameat. 

— ac] 
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"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  XoT<^mber,''  ic 

and  otheTB  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  a«  a  particular 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  this  charm  Euperadd^d, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poem«. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  diBtincti<:*n  The  im- 
mediate purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths  ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science :  or  of 
facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  re«'j>.  frcm  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  ;  hut  it  is  not  itself  the  imra^iiate  end  In 
other  works  the  communication  of  pleas'are  may  I*?  the  iir.medsate 
puipose ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  inte-Je^ual  o::ght  to 
be  the  ultimate  end.  yet  this  "will  distinguish  trie  'character  of  the 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belong?  Ble«t  ;ndeed  ii 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  imrnTiiate  p':rj:-:-5«e  w:.;li  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  eni  ia  which 
no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  B.iTK-s'LLT'i  ev€fn 
of  an  Anacieon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Vireil-  from  diSeust  and  aver- 
sion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob> 
ject  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed :  and  that  object  may 
bave  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels^  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  supcraddition  of  metre,  wr.h  or  without 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  >  The  answer  ii, 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  do^s  not  contain  in 
itaelf  the  reason  whv  it  is  so.  and  not  othen^ise.  It  metre  ba 
mipendded,  all  other  parts  must  l>e  made  con-vinant  with  it. 
They  must  be  such,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atten- 
tion to  each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  i'scunf:b^i:  rA 
accent  and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  tlnai  definition 
then,  ao  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that  .species 
of  composition,  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  propr^ing* 
for  its  imtnediiUe  object  pleasure,  not  truth  :  and  from  all  other 
species — (having  this  object  in  common  with  it; — ^it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the  u:koU,  as  ia 
compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification  from  each  component 
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Coutroversy  is  not  seldom  excited  in  consequence  of  the  diipn- 
tanta  attaching  each  a  diflerent  meaning  to  the  same  word  ;  and 
in  few  instances  has  this  been  more  striking,  than  in  disputes  con- 
cerning the  present  subject.  If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  com- 
position a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.  If  it  were  sub- 
joined, that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  afiecting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this 
as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem.  I 
answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other ;  all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with, 
and  supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  ar- 
rangement. The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or  dis- 
tiches, each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader 
to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  fonns  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  collects  rapidly 
the  general  result  unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution  :  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself  Like  the  motion 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  £g\'ptiaiis  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power  :  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air : — at  eveiy 
step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward.  Prtt' 
cipita/idus  est  liber  spiritus,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*     The 

*  [These  words  oqcmt  in  the  passage  in  which  Petrooiu<»  is  supposed  to 
attack  LucaiL  OrUri  enhn.  nut  non  vulrruut  riam  qua  irietur  ad  carmen, 
aui  visam  timnerunt  cnlcare.  Kcce,  heUi  cirilis  inpennoput  qniMquis  attt^erit, 
nisi  pUnu9  literif,  sub  ontre  lahtiur.  Xon  enim  rei  fffsta  verMibuf  cmnprt- 
htndtnda:  hunt,  quod  lonfje  melius  Historici  faciunt ;  sed per  ambages,  I)eo- 
rumque  mini*terin,  (t/abalofum  seutentiarum  torment  urn  pracipitandiu  est 
liber  spiritus  :  nt  potiu*  furentis  animi  caticinatio  appareat,  quam  religiosM 
orationis  tub  tfstibusjides:  tanquam  si  pfacet  hie  impetus,  etiamsi  nondum 
reeepit  ultimam  manum.  Sati/ric.  p.  63,  edit.  Lug.  Bat.  1623.  And  then  lU- 
lowB  a  specimen  of  a  new  Pharsalia^  which  a  great  numv  learned  critioi^  to 
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epithet,  Uber,  here  balances  the  preceding  verb ;  and  it  is  not 
eajiy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  >  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theoiy  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeftable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguish- 
ing objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — ^is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to 
the  word.  Poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor 
ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  eflected  than  by  such  a 
studied  selection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be 
no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal 
attention  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial 
or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  ? — is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — that  the  answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  th^ 

the  oonfusion  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to  Lucan's.  Douza  says,  te  hunc 
mpetwn  plurii  faeerej  quam  trecenta  CordubuIenHa  iUiu$  volumina. — Ed.] 

PetroniuB ! — all  the  muses  weep  for  thee. 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. — 

80  speaks  Cowper  in  a  strong  passage  upon  this  '*  poUsh'd  and  high  finish'd 
foe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  the  Progress  of  Error.  Southey*s  edit  vol. 
nil  pp.  166,  166. — S.  C] 

«  [7V//Mrif  ITteoria  Sacra,  London,  1681 :  by  Thomas  Burnet,  DJ).  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  order  of  King,Charles,  and  was  in  a 
sixth  edit  in  1726.  The  author,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of  Sut- 
ton's Hospital,  London,  wrote  also  De  Statu  Afartuorum  et  BeMurf^tium, 
and  several  other  books,  died  Sep.  27,  1716.— a  C] 


.,*iica  1  would  exclusively  appropriate 
This  jwwer.  first   put  iu  action   by  th 
ami  letained  under  tlieir  irrenii«siv»\ 
ticed.    ijonlrol.    /.•.''/>    •'•'"/•'///    }i.;h,  ,i'i\ 
balauiN*  cr  rec(»iiciH'uieiit  u!   opposite  «» 
sainenes^i,  with  dittereufe  :  «)t  thi*  ir»'ner 
idea  with  the  inuiL^e  :  the   individual  > 
the  sense  of  novelty  and  ire>hne.<*  with  i 
a  more  than  usual  state  ol*  emotion  with 
judgment  ever  awake  and  slemly  &ell-pO! 
and  feeling  protound  or  vehement  ;  and 
munizes  the  natural  and  the  artiticiai. 
nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter ;  anc 
poet  to  our  symjiathy  witli  the  poetry. 
Davies  observes  of  th«'   soul — (and   his  > 
alteration  he  applied,  and  even  more  appi 
Imagination) — 

IVnilith'-?  this*  »'<uiM  n.»t  ho.  Imt  tb 
Rnlit •^  to  syW'l  I'V  r-'.:liliin:iti<>ti  sir 
As  lii'f  •••»ii\«:ts  t.>  fill'  tilt*  thin:;>  : 
A.-*  wt*  our  f-N^l  into  i»ur  nature  oh 

From  tlu-ir  i;r««5s  ni:itt>'r  Ai\f  ahstn 
Aud  dniws  a  kind  <>f  quint esstuoi.' 
Wlii«."h  to  lit-r  propt-r  natur*-  sh*'  ti 
To  btai-  ♦» '•  • 
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Drapery.  Motion  its  Life,  and  Imagination  the  Sonl  that  ii 
"wheTe.  and  in  each  ;  and  ibnns  ail  into  one  graoeibl  and  intelli- 
gent whole.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SPECIFIC  STXPTOXS  OF  POETIC  POWEB.  ELUCIBATED  IX  A  CUT- 
ICAL  AKALTSIS  OF  SHAESPEA&e's  \T:>XS  AXD  AZX>3a5,  AXD  RAPE  OF 
LUC&ECE.t 

Is  the  application  of  'these  principles  to  purposes  of  practieal 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  worlu  more  or  lea 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symp- 
toms of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  detei^ 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  prodnc- 
tiye  nature.  In  this  investigation,  I  could  not.  I  thought,  do 
better,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad- 
mindedi  Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  Vexi's  axd  Adoxis,  and  the 
LucRECE ;  works  which  g^ve  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  general. 

.  1.  In  the  Venus  axd  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex- 
cellence is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification  ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loAier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

*  [The  r«ader  is  referred  geDerally  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  Leetnres  on  Shak- 
speare, IV.  pp.  1SH82-— -fiil 

t  [See  Work*,  IV.  pp.  4ft-50.— -fiii] 

X  'kvfip  fiypiovov^,  a  phraso  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Gre^'k  monk, 
who  applies  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  CoDstantinoplc.  I  might  have  said,  that  I 
have  redaimed,  rather  than  borrowed  it:  for  it  seems  to  bdoog  to  Shaks- 
peare, dijure  aingulari,  et  ex  priviUffio  natura. 
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The  delight  in  richness  and  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  a  faulty 
excess,  if  it  be  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily 
imitable  mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  fayorable  promise  in 
the  compositions  of  a  young  man.  The  man  that  hath  not  muac 
in  his  soul*  can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet.  Imagery, — 
(even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  finom 
books,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history), — affect- 
ing incidents,  just  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestic 
feelings,  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or  intertex- 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  poem, — ^may  all  by  incessant  efibrt  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  ibr  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of  mu- 
sical delight,  with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into 
imity  of  efiect,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  pre- 
dominant thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but 
can  never  be  learned.  It  is  in  these  that  "  poeta  ftascitur  rum  fit  ^ 
2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mote from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writer 
himself  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken 
immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences, the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal 
mark,  and  oflen  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power. 
We  may  perhaps  remember  the  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  ideal 
beauty ;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervor  of  his  own 

*  ["  Tlie  nuui  that  hath  not  muflic  in  himsell" — ^Merehant  of  Venioe,  iv. 
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Bpiiit  in  BO  vividly  exhibiting  -what  it  had  so  accurately  and  pro- 
foundly contemplated.  I  think,  I  should  have  conjectured  irom 
these  poems,  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled 
the  poet  to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  him  in,  prompting 
him — ^by  a  series  and  never  broken  chain  of  imagery,  always 
vivid  and,  because  unbroken,  often  minute ;  by  the  highest  effort 
of  the  picturesque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted  ;* — ^to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  the  players.  His  Venus  and  Adonis  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  thoie 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.  You  seem  to  be  told 
nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  every  thing.  Hence  it  is,  from  the 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
firom  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images ;  and  above  all  from  the  alienation, 
and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofness  of 

*  p*  Consider  how  he  paints,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  he  has  a  great  power 
of  YinoQ ;  seises  the  very  type  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and  nothing  more. 
Ton  remember  the  first  yiew  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite ;  red  pinnade,  red 
hot  cone  of  iron  glowing  through  the  immensity  of  gloom ; — so  yivid,  so 
distinct,  yisible  at  once  and  forever !  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
gemus  of  Dante."  "  Milton,**  says  Lessing  in  his  Laokoon,  "  can  indeed  fill 
no  galleries.  Yet  is  the  Par.  Lost  the  first  Epic  after  Homer  no  whit  the 
leas  becanse  it  affords  few  pictures,  than  the  History  of  Christ  is  a  Poem, 
because  we  can  not  put  so  much  as  a  nail's  head  upon  it  without  hitting  on 
a  place  which  has  employed  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  artists."  "  A  poetic 
]MCtare  is  not  necessarily  that  which  can  be  converted  into  a  material  pic- 
ture ;  but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which  the  Poet  miJcea 
his  object  so  sensuous  to  us,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  this  object  than 
of  his  words,  may  be  called  picturesque."  Thus  Dante's  $quilla  da  lorUeno 
(Purg.  c  viii.  L  6)  may  well  be  called  a  picture.  His  picture  words  have 
not  done  much  for  the  material  painter's  art,  if  we  may  judge  by  FUuanan's 
illustrations.    The  fiunous  image  in  the  Purgatorio 

solo  guardando 
A  guisa  di  icon  quando  si  posae, 

is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  mere  presentation  of  "  picturable  tnaUer"  but 
a  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencil  can  not  make 
ha  outline  clearer."  (See  Art  on  Pindar.  Q.  Review,  March  1884.)  Tet  it 
would  be  nothing  in  a  material  painting,  because  the  illustration  and  the 
thing  illustrated  could  not  be  given  together. — S.  C] 
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the  poet's  own  feelings,  from  those  of  whieh  he  is  at  once  the 
painter  and  the  analyst ; — that  though  the  very  sahjeet  can  not 
hut  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  as 
Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  ofiensiyely,  Wieland  has  done,  instead 
.of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of 
love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence  ; — Shakspeare  has  hen 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude  all  sym- 
pathy with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thou- 
sand outward  images,  and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  circum- 
stances, wl^ch  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery  ;  or  by  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  de- 
duced from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
The  reader  b  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  emotion,  as 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  biUows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautiful, 
though  faithfully  copied  frt}m  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
sented in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet 
They  become  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion  ;  or  by  associated  thoughts  or 
images  awakened  by  that  passion  ;  or  when  they  have  the  efiect 
of  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or 
lastly,  when  a  human  and  inteUectual  life  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit. 

Which  shoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air.f 

In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable, nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from  forming,  in 
their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 

Behold  yon  row  of  pines,  that  shorn  and  boVd 
Bend  from  the  sea-blast,  seen  at  twilight  eve. 

*  ["  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in  its  highest  fivm,^* 
that  of  stamping  il  piU  nslT  uno^    Table  Talk,  YL  p.  497. 

«  The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variaty ;  it  saaa  all 
things  at  oooe,t//>tun«/rimo."    Ih  p.  618.~iU:] 

t  [Franoe.    AnOda    Mr.  C's  P.  W.  p.  104^JUL] 
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But  with  a  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  irtndi  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  descrip- 
tive tour.  The  same  image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry 
if  thus  conveyed : 

Ton  row  of  bleak  and  visionary  pines, 
By  twilight  glimpse  discerned,  mark  I  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-blast,  all  thdr  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  themu 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakspeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest,  works  surpassea 
all  other  poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  im 
power, — 

**  Full  many  a  glorioas  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  soTcreign  eye."* 

**  Kot  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come— 

•  •*««• 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage 
Incertointiee  now  crown  themselyes  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  oUtcs  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  k>Ye  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since  spite  of  him,  HI  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  duU  and  speechless  ^bes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrant's  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  sp€iit.''t 

Ab  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  characteristic  of 
poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  ex- 
cellence, the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lear, 
Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  the  "  greatf  ever-living,  dead 
man't"  dramatic  woi^  ?  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  How  true  it 
is  to  nature,  he  has  himself  finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of 
love  in  his  98th  Sonnet. 

*  [Shakspetre'i  88d  SomMt— JUL]  f  [SoniMi  ^i^Sd\ 


^•ui  uiu  1  iroDder  *t  Uu 
Not  prtue  the  deepver 
TSey  were,  tho'  »weet,  t 
l^Bvn  after  you.  you  pi 


Scarcely  lesa  Bure,  or  if  a  1( 

TovifAov  fiiv  ^ot\ 

will  the  imagery  supply,  when 
painter,  the  poet  gives  ub  the 
the  feeling  of  simultaaeousneaa 

With  thie.  he  breaketh  frt 
Ot  those  &ir  stqb,  which 
And  bomevard  through  tl 


4.  The  last  character  I  shall 
deed  but  httlc,  except  as  takei 
yet  without  which  the  former  cc 
and  (even  if  this  were  possible) ' 

-  [Stoe  Table  Talk.  VL   p.  453. 
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atoiy  flaflha  and  a  meteorie  power ; — u  d«pth.  sad  esetpr  «f 
thought.  Ko  mui  wu  ever  yet  k  ereat  poet,  vitboot  bedi^  at 
the  same  time  a  projbond  philcaopher.  For  poeoy  is  the  hka- 
wm  and  the  frafiancy  of  all  hmnan  knovledge^  hnmui  ibooKhts. 
bomau  paMnu,  emotioo.  laufiiafc.  In  Sia.kqware'i  poemi  the 
creatiTe  pcmn  and  the  inteUectnal  eneify  wretlle  as  in  a  var 
embrace.  Each  in  its  exoeas  of  ttrength  seems  to  thieaien  the 
extinction  of  the  other.  At  length  in  the  drama  thcr  woe  ne- 
onciled,  and  fonght  each  with  ita  shield  bricnc  the  biT«>t  of  the 
other.  Or  like  two  rapid  streuoi,  that  »t  their  firrt  meeting 
nithin  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mntnally  strive  to  icpd  each 
other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  ttnnnlt ;  but  sooq  findin|r 
a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shorn,  blend,  and  dilate,  and 
flow  on  in  mie  current  and  with  one  Trace.  The  Yesxs  ixa 
Adonis  did  not  peihape  allow  the  display  ot  the  deeper  punns. 
Bnt  the  story  of  LucietU  seems  to  farm  and  even  demand  their 
intensest  woAings.  And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare't  manage- 
ment of  the  tale  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  tjoahty. 
There  is  the  same  minate  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  fcimer 
poem,  in  the  tune  Tivid  colon,  inspirited  by  the  same  impetuoos 
vigor  of  tbooght,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same 
activity  of  the  assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  &cnltiee :  and 
with  yet  a  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  nuge  of  knowledge  and 
reflection ;  and  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dcwainioii,  often 
domination,  over  the  whole  worid  of  language.  What  then  shall 
we  say  ?  even  this  ;  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  natnre  ; 
no  avtomaton  of  genius  ;  no  pasnve  vehicle  of  inspiration  pos- 
Mssed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first  studied  patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  imdetHtobd  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  I^  which  be 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class  ;  to  that 
power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Hilton  as  his  compeer  not 
rival.  While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all 
the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  the  fiood ;  the  other  attracts  all  Ibniu  and  things 
to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal.  All  things  and 
modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being  of  Hilton  ; 
while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  forever  remaining  him- 


i8t  filOQBAPfilA  LIXSBABIA* 

lelf.*     O  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced,  England,  my 
country ! — ^Truly  indeed — 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongae, 
Whidi  Shakspeare  spake ;  tiie  fidth  and  mmk  hold, 
Whieh  Milton  held.    In  erery  thing  we  are  spnui^ 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifoldf 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STRIKINO  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  POETS  OP  THB 
PRESENT  AGE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES — ^WISH  EXPRESSED  FOR  THE  T7NI0N  OF  THB  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC BIERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  an  feudal  lights,  hu 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperfectly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  found  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting 

*  ["  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  characterless,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
individual  Shakspeare ;  but  John  Milton  is  in  every  line  of  the  Paradise 
Lost"    Tiible  Talk,  VLp  812.— jEai] 

t  [Mr.  Wordsworth^s  P.  W.  iii.  p.  190,  edit  1840.— .K] 
[Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages, 
tains  as  high  a  tribute  to 

that  migLty  orb  of  song 


The  divine  Milton- 


(to  quote  the  author's  words  in  another  pUtoe)  as  one  great  poet  ooaU  fMiy 
to  another.  (See  also  his  three  fine  sonnets  relating  to  MUton,  IVmL 
Works,  iii  pp.  188-90.)  It  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of 
Milton's  prose — ^though  such  prose  as  none  but  the  author  of  Pturachse  Lost 
could  have  written.  If  matter  is  spiritut  in  eooffulo^  as  some  philosophers 
aver,  this  g^rand  Miltonic  prose  may  fancifully  be  called  poi*U  in  eoa^wU. 
Tet  I  think  it  is  more  truly  and  properly  pro9e  than  the  high-strained  pas- 
sages of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Dante  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  than  Milton,  as  being  a  greater 


'  "  When  Leibnitz  calls  matter  the  ^eep^taU  of  the  monads,  or  when 
Hemsterhuis  names  it — dengeronnenen  OtiU — curdled  spirit, — there  Ilea  a 
meaning  in  these  expressions,  do."  Tranuc  Id,  p  190.  See  also  lit  Rt- 
maios,  Y.  pi  2S1. 


not  TT»*"''^^i»  SB   ft^iiiii^if   -mtcs^  ^TTiTiifr">.y  .h  ^h^ 
thAZ  ^tl«  * — doi  31IS  11  1.  juns  !:i£SIzl  i*miifinciiiL  ir 


ATotd  irii<*'r  v3u*fL  j>  iv^^f  Ji  &  TTiiaeaft  ic  aaapt  muL  he^^^maoL,  jai 
abide  br  tifat  ixr«i  imi  -fCffaiu    ^-taz  zain  si  "sml  "aiTi^rmsh.  ^acsxrr  'jirc 

m  mm  m 

it  a  iT-faiir--*  loa  u>»  rw7sait-<miMim  if  ^a«±  po»scis  iim  jl  viuiiL  x  m 

0crT«d.  wcji  jJatT  aniat  A-r^  bMsi  aac^^tai  atrjmL  JjU  m 

dDit  Ski  attrttt,    X  JBi  Jurs  scta^suc  it  pajiba  mi  auopav^Ba .  if 

to  M  thii  Aif&paruLCi.  laix.  icr«t£T  ;ais  *'«y'^-**»  wsc  hof  ^nailT  ch^ 
U^  m  ikocchs  mi  ttH  3wrt  il  •opranLiL  PhLkaccaT  a.  2be  mb^  df 
3GlU)B  if  biKiee  hmr=Mxa»i  -vr±  r^^HTj  'Jbaa  in  cbas  of  Dkate .  ±  ai  fani 
iBlo  tile  pMXie  BOMB  by  KiDeckii^  unjti^iitjiig  is  whiuk  ipp^ab  9»  ibe 
bart  md  BBoral  b^ixw :  or  is  is  aurocoaid  obizq^eiT.  visit  ^  sooifc.  df  «!»• 
deiiieiwhiA  briap  i&  isco  ^cucq  vish  thie  hrrn^mn  aecias  mi  pMBOBSof 
tkt  poem,  Miatktt  beacsifcl  paaiK^. 

OdkS9  Apart  iat«  on  a  hHI  :«lr<ii — ' 

vUdi  ■firm  I  lo  Hke  &  a<Y  T>>i«  •:/  7W  Prt^ke^,  tasLcCzcbCt  Mdrinac 
tho  cflbrte  of  man  aft^r  fp^cIatiTe  b>^YlMe«  kpI  h^K^:.  Tlber«  ii  ^3  bt 
fare  tamfi  fietitiixu  or  defciMt  iitr*:fKsiT  aad  tpJier^:^  in  tbe  ;?«tt>  P^^* 
of  MOtoa  ;>  but  it  u  lizbtlj  Cocdied  oa  izki  iaiaziudr^v  pr«ME;<c :  a-«»- 
psr c  tiie  pieigee  tbos  treat  of  tiHd«  labjecu  in  tbe  IWa&e  LcaS.  esp«> 
cbDj  that  Doble  ipeeeh  of  the  Angd*  in  the  eighth  bcok.  vith  tbe  &« 
aod  teeuod  eaaUm  of  the  Parmdi» ;  snrelv  the  laser  pcKtrr  15  v>  the  evfier 
m  **  H jperioQ  to  a  SatTr,**  w  far  does  it  exceed  in  riduutf  ac-i  poede  eraecL 
BinatTM.  Teelcyia  I  saji  a  CommeDtator  on  a  pauag«  in  tb<>  Pvyarono 
(G.  iiL  L  18).  Bixzmrra  FUotojU  maj  we  aay  of  that  in  the  ParaSto  {C.  L 
■t  the  end),  vbich  begins  finelj,  but  ends  with  aiakin^  ipe^iSo  graTitj  de> 
paid  upon  original  tin;  unleM  nothing  bat  a  fancifol  flight  is  intended. 
What  a  pomp  of  philosophy,  exclaim:^  M.  Merian.  speaking  of  this  pasaKv^.— 
aod  all  to  nihcr  in  a  foolery !  **  Every  great  poet  is  a  prolt-cnd  philoso- 
pher ^  that  ia,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  things  whidi  are 
already  known — and  has  a  special  mastery  over  them:  bat  is  not  aecvsearilT 
beyond  his  age  in  speeulatiTe  sdenoe.  Certainly  this  can  nut  be  predicated 
either  of  Dante  or  of  3IiltoQ. 

I  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
other  seetiona  of  Dante's  Poem— nay  eren  rentnre  to  think,  that  if  it  had 


'  Pkr.  Loet.  bi  iL  L  6M-61.  t  IbLfaiiii.L  461,  ctse^ 

*  linca  t»-178. 


tore  uhI  more  ubundaut  in  pius 
Cominnlta  would  never  have  booi 
d#*oribin^  the  udsvvii  vi-rlil  in  II 
thCT.-iv-vr.-  Paraiii'..  b.-I-  l.f.T. 
r.-a.l.  MI1i.>]i  i:' lit<.T  111  Hrtl  tLi 
ParaJi^i'.  aud  DanlvV  Infirno  'm  Ih 
ouue  hv  «.>uld  put  niurii  of  thi^  <'ii 
world  the  fgrni  of  which  he  wa»  «(i 
without  ttraw  nor  fine  houses  w 
without  MDtauus  nut  trial. 

The  Dirina  Vommtdia  is  moro  i! 
politic*,  I  tbiak.— «Q  whivh  last  he 
itoaothor  and  Miltou. — than  Kt  ita 
it  ii  that  of  Mr.  Corlyle.  that  it 
dered  rhTlhmieally  visible" — the  voi 
Thought  thej-  lived  bv  biMliwI  forth 
gresl.iu  Mr.  Cobjervea,  from  "firr 
from  «imprrhensivenr:'s  or  entholic 
Catholie — w»3  vtva  n  nnrrnw  sertarii 
day  wai  a  eectariun  tliinr.  out  uff  fni 
when  the  toroh  liait  Dol  Ufo  kindled 
voltagainft  the  domiaiinl  Arii>l<>teliiii 
now,  when  thought  has  bom  eipandl 
renuUDi  fixed,  rigiil — not  lifeks:!  as  i 
has  with  hands  and  eert'm''iitA  in  a  h 

Bat  Daiite'o  imafnualina  wit*  h<i  nie 
hovering  euntioiuJIy  belwcoii  the  b 
tewjue.  and  wmetiines  Mved  onlv  (ro 
of  a  Btvle   which  is  the   vwv    Til-- 
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prsBent  age.  The  remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the 
of  painting.  At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illuscnte  tne  ia 
In  the  present  age  the  poet — ( I  would  wish  to  be  -uuLastU'rA  m 
speaking  generally,  and  without  allnsion  to  indiTuioal  DAnits^^-^ 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  teat  wrim  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  strikinz  imam  .  wish. 


multiplied  his  splendors,  bow  nobly  exdiaD2«f!  bis  -  'i«7<Htahlf^  st.rrrrr^  he 

A  pttgeantry  of  Hell  that  hr  exceeds  the  lumiaocs  p«xrp  ^-A  kit  Pte^oag  at 

suUimitj  and  beftaty ! 

We^  who  fed  thus  can  enter  into  Vr.  Carlyle's  hios.  &xni  o^  Imbb*'* 

genios,  yet  own  the  jostioe  of  Mr.  Luid>r  f  Mar^sLf:^  scfi  K^-vt 

npon  the  products  of  it,  though  the  rw'>  ri^wf  appear  ^iKzfjor  m 

night    The  one  displays  the  D.  C.  :zrder  a  r:*^  rv^r'^.y*-  -viii^a  wQitm 

its  dreary  flats  and  rugced  holL^w?  with  f?M5=:«t  «cav,w  :  ih^  '.^us  'ooAts 

a  cold  keen  dawning  daylight,  whidb  thr/v^  *J^  wb'At  Js=*aMsc»>L  vx  vA  xia 

noblest  countenance.    Mr.  C.  so  far  ida^istt  fis  H-tr;  r>»^  'iue  wrJriflS 

keeping  out  of  view  his  cfaaract«riAtK  (xr,r,*  t^z.  -w^  a  ^  auff  wmumst. 

eooTerta  them  into  cognate  rinces  :  ibe  pxc'i  f!:<»s^  >=^^  vs^^tr  ^.r  iir 

stance,  appears  through  Mr.  C.'s  zV>rifTiL^  ::>:«£:=i  'zja  »aez^agi  Btw^trxr. 

religious  sererity.  a  s pintT:al  aanz^:** :  tz.4.  'la  *fx:irt^A  Lit  *  r 

grim-trendumt  fiice"  with  his  ~  v^.  »*.&*? -eal  b-.O*  ry.e^  "^Mrriiilr 

than  <pnie  truthfully:  t^  Dante'i  *-.'il  -ras  o.n  aZ.  iii^.««<:«t.     iudwc  is 

eaoapca  this  powerfiil  adT<>Ga:«s  tha:  t'sK  Ltr  >^  y^^  ww  'xr^ff.     jLr«  ^s« 

noblest  mindi  embittered  thcc  by  ^ril  uad  **'■>.-  *t  '    Zr.  i:^  v/J^  t^^Sr 

selTCS  wUk  euning  m  mtk  a  ^rwu%i.  tzA  i.rTCk*:  :.*a:.  ,  w^uciiksi.':  at  v*i!J  m 

Tengcance  belongs  to  God  f    I>as.:«='«  s-:^—  w**  5'JI  /  vi::  j  vj  •>:•>»*  lv-vv- 

gists,  but  he  deemed  it  tinful  to  ^jcsji*rtr.*:  *.ii  «<  w  L  .<l  V^f «  /v^k  i«rs 

condenmed.  JutUct  iotvj^Ah ! — aad  ir/v  ki<^w  i«^  «^'^  •>>!  i*.c  ^fjuysxuwi^-^ 

that  He  had  sunk  Brutui  and  Cii^ia  i£,vv  :i-t  z^xj^^f-jj-^.  vn  icmc  ^xjsuvs 

poor  Pope  Celcstine  &>  be  ^hty^'jrj2  *^j  ^  •iT^.r:.';-    -.■!  i:«^   'jieju  'A 

Adieron  I     I  denr  not  his  pet r  vr  •:-»  "j.-^.'-     t*r^  1  *a».T  '.iat.  ii;'..*  v  Ib^r-^ 

caie  Tinons  of  divine  wrath  3poc>  iryr-r.i.^^  wi^  k  'jkc  » 4r~  vr.-.  '/  iiit  air% 

and  of  himself — the  Bgn  of  a  t>-.*!«5i:  *=*•:  -r  *«  -jr-'r  •>-.■•.•  « ^  ."*-     -'-JE*ul  art 

the  noblest  miods  naodv  aad  sK9vm/«i  u  I>ii:l.>.  ^  v»^.>i^  v,  idiT«  vms.  ^ 

Bathsrthey 

rjfc>  :«•.  /,: 

Of  h4sn  or  l^.-pe.  *yr.  rJL  v*^*  -p  ac«^  •?>*• 

Right  onward. 

Thus  did  John  Mih«n.  wbcesi  whh  Mr.  Licyar.if  1  *at.  z^A  'i^:y  UMfji^xijt  aufi 
admiring  abore  any  f<h^  y^,  ^A  paf^  ur^rt  *nfi>r^.  'StAjj^ysnf*^  iijt  xl 
deed  was  what  Mr.  Carlrk  aMr:<>e«  v.  J'/tan^r^  *  a  z:ieii:.^j*.  •a^rjr..*f>«».' — 'usey 
more,  an  afanoet  aog^b^  Mreti'.j  asvd  •i«frfvi:***»  v.  ,  -yv*  f^r.*.  Vu*  va« 
of  his  writings  with  whi^  ti>t  Uisy/r  *A  Li*  j;.5^  M^t^ui  v  a^r  *9»  > — r.  C 


*  For  a  striking  Meooct  of  tbuM  -^^SJatMMk  'vjn^'jrt'  ma  Mr.  Ugi 
Himf  s  Fancy  sod  lasgiDatMB. 

VOL.  UL  R 
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incidents  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  cnriosity.  Both 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  mnch  as  posaihle, 
specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system,  and 
acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  eon- 
venience  ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movemeut  is  adopted,  of  which 
one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as  that  the 
occasional  difierences  appear  evidently  to  arise  firom  accident,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  meditation  and  an 
intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  from  Pope's  translatioii 
of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstanding 
some  illustrious  exceptions,  he  too  faithfully  characterized,  as 
claiming  to  he  poetical  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even 
our  prose  writings,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set  disoonnes, 
strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled 
and  over- worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It  is  true  that 
of  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our 
most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  firom  being  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion,  I  should  plead  in- 
wardly guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Dante 
in  his  tract  De  la  voigare  Eloquenzay  declares  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  poet.f     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind; 

♦  First  published  in  1808. 

f  [See  L  c  xix.  s.  IL  c.  L  The  spirit  breathing  in  this  Fragment  may  Jos- 
tify  what  Mr.  C.  says ;  but  Dante  does  not  appear  to  hare  used  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  him  in  the  text. — Ed,] 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  foUowing  passage, 
which  I  found  written  by  his  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of 
Arc 

Degne  di  sommo  stilo  sono  le  somme  Cose,  no  i,  TAmore,  la  Liberta,  U 
Virti,  FlmmortalUdy  e  quelle  cdtre  Cote  che  per  cagion  di  etM  9on»  neiU 
Menu  noiira  conceputi;  per  che  per  niun  AeeidmU  non  mamo  fim 
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md  at  onee  contmine  the  trophies  of  its  past  and  the  wf  pui  of 
its  future  conquests.  AMimadr^frte,  sars  Hobbes^  quam  ni  «6 
ifnpraprieiate  rerbomm  pr*mwm  ko^iwihus  prvic^  im  e»>fyret 
circa  ipsas  resf*  Sat  [rrro],  says  Sr^merfju.*  rn  hoc  riim 
breritate  et  mitura  absct/ritate.  r*nim  est.  9w»9tf4  ooemoteemJis 
tempus  impendatur,  ut  [confnsis  ef  mylUrocis]  senmmibws  m- 
teUigendis  iUudconsymert fppus  Mon  $t>.  [Eh^m  f  qyantas ii fasts 
paravere  verba  nubila,  qu€t  tat  dicunt  tit  nihii  dicunt ; — vtnAes 
potius,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  potiticis  et  in  erdesia  tyrbimes  ti 
tonitrua  erumpimt  /]  Et  Proinde  recte  dictmm  putamus  a  Pla- 
tone  in  Gargia  :  ^  ^9  Td  6r6uatu  elSel^  f Areru  asi  id  mfijmmtm  z 
et  ab  Epicteto,  d^/^  naiSevaem;  i^  J^p  brfmdtMB  iniomt^t^ :  H 
prudentissime  Galenus  scribit,  {  rer  6ro/»dwMw  7f^>  tmfmjfiiSwm, 

Egregie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  I.  de  PlanHs:  Bil 


OmmUti  adunque  ciaaeuna,  e  dUeema  fueUo  eke  tft^onp :  e  fmtmdo  fnmlt 
qunt4  aomme  Coae  pttramemU  eantare,  prima}  berfmdo  mei  Pomtt  di  Elkoma, 
ponga  ncutwnenU  a  Tacoordata  Lyra  i7  tommo  Plfttra.  e  cottumaiamenie 
eominci.  Md  afore  quetta  Canztme,  e  qvette  J}irisione^  come  ti  dee  qu%  i 
Is  Dijfkoltd^  qui  i  la  Fatiem  :  percio  eke  max  wertza  Aewrne  dinyeqno,  ne 
AttiduUd  dAfie^  ne  tenza  Abilo  di  Scieme,  non  si  potrd/are,  E  quetti 
qmelii,  eMl  Poeta  nel  L.  W.  de  la  Eneide  ckiami  Diieiii  da  Did,  edala  ardemle 
FfftM  aUati  al  Cielo,  e  Figlinoli  di  Dio,  ategna  eke  Jiquratamenle  parlL 

E  pero  ti  eonfeeta  la  Sciocekexza  di  eolorOj  i  quali  tenza  Artf,  e  teiua 
BdenxOt  confidando  $i  tolamente  del  loro  InqeqmK  ti  ponq<mo  a  eaniar  torn- 
memufUe  le  (hte  tomme.  Adunqve  eettino  quetti  tali  da  tanta  loro  Prenm- 
wUme,  t  teperU  loro  naturale  JDetidia  mmo  Ocke,  lum  9ogliano  tAqmla,  eke 
mtiamente  wlei,  imitate, 

Daiit«,  de  la  volgsre  EHoquenza,  L  iL  c  4.*— 8.  C] 

*  [Exmninatio  et  Emendalio  Mathematica  hodiema.  (DiaL  IL  toL  It. 
pw  88  of  Mole8worth*s  edit)— S.  C. 

f  [See  the  chapter  p.  198,  De  nominibut  novit  Paraeeltieit  in  his  folio 
works,  Leydcn  1676.  The  words  in  brackets,  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  seyeral  omissions. — Ed.  The  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Gorgias, 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialogue. — S.  C] 


'  That  is,  waiting  for,  and  sei2ing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir- 
ring Imagination,  after  having  by  steadfast  accurate  Observation,  and  by 
ealm  and  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject 
S.  T.  C. 

*  [This  Italian  version  of  the  treatise  De  tmlg,  Eloq,  was  by  Trissino,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Zeno,  who  says  that  the  translator  has,  in  many  places,  con- 
founded and  altered  the  sense.  The  Latin  tractate,  which  the  Editor  refen 
to,  is  by  Dante  himself:— S.  C] 
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primmn,  inquit,  sapientiB  ofiicium,  bene  eentire,  ut  mbi  yivftt: 
proximum,  bene  loqui,  ut  patris  vivat." 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  struclure  of  modeni 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  undeiBtood 
as  speaking  with  the  utmost  diffidence) — ^in  our  common  land- 
scape painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances 
are  comparatively  unattractive  :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  where  mountains  and 
torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle 
objects  of  the  landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate^ 
the  interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  the 
charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  figure  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a 
visual  language  formed  by  the  substitution  of  figures  for  words, 
as  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  sub- 
ject was  rather  avoided  than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  same  subjects  was  the  trial  and  test 
of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  especially  those  of  Italy.  The 
imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun,  moon,  flowers,  breezes, 
murmuring  streams,  warbling  songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely 
damsels  cruel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the 
materials  which  are  common  to  aU,  and  which  each  shaped  and 
arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy,  little  solicitous  to 
add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make  an  honorable  exception  in 
favor  of  some  English  poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel 
as  the  images  ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  firom  mythology,  or  sources  of  equal  notoriety, 
derive  their  chief  attractions  from  the  maimer  of  treating  them ; 
firom  impassioned  flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  oppoa- 
lion  to  the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence,  at 
which  they  aimed,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction, 
combined  with  perfect  simplicity.  This  their  prime  object  they 
attained  by  the  avoidance  of  every  word,  which  a  gentleman 
would  not  use  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and 
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phnae,  which  none  but  a  learned  m&a  uiouid  um  ;  by  the  itU' 
died  poaition  of  words  and  phrases,  bo  that  not  only  each  part 
ahould  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  hannony  of 
the  whole,  each  note  lefemng  and  coaducting  to  the  melody  of 
all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the  same  period  or 
stanza  ;  and  lastly  with  equal  labor,  the  greater  bectiuBe  unbe- 
tnyed,  by  the  variation  and  various  harmonies  of  their  metrical 
movement.  Their  measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  fbi 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Alonzo  and  Imogen,*  and  othen 
borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in  their  very  mechanism  a 
specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  the  generous  reader  humon 
his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words  ;  but  which, 
to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numerous  sounds  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  poets,  has  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a 
paved  road  in  a  German  stage-wagon  without  springs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elder  bards  both  of  Italy  and  England  produced  a 
fkr  greater  as  well  as  more  charming  variety  by  countLesa  modi- 
fications, and  Bufatle  balances  of  sound  iu  the  common  metres  of 
their  country.  A  lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  that 
inan  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  union  ; — ^who 
should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropriateness,  the  facility,  the 
delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the  perfusive  and  omnipresent 
grace,  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber, 
the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the  Grasshopper,  and  all 
the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon  ;  and  which,  with  bright, 
though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  oft  Anio,  and  the  groves  of  Isit 

■  [Here  ii  a  atauu  of  this  overpowCTing  metre  : — 
A  warrior  to  bold  uid  a  ilrgia  hi  brjgtit 
ConTeraed  as  they  sst  on  tlie  ^een ; 
They  gated  im  each  other  vith  tender  delight : 
AloDso  the  brare,  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 
The  maid's  was  the  fair  Imogene. 
Hr.  Sonthey  adopted  this  metre  lor  his  popular  tMllad— Mary  the  ISaii 
of  the  Lin.    Paet.Vorki,  1888,  toI  vL  p.  8.— S.  C] 

t  TTieae  tboogfats  vere  luggested  to  me  during  the  perusal  of  the  Had- 
ripb  of  Oiorambatuta  Stroiii  pabUshed  m  Floreuce  in  May.  1BB3,  by  his 
sous  I«rtnia  sod  Filippo  Stnnii,  with  a  dedioation  to  tbeir  {alomaL  uu-^ 
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and  of  Cam ; — and  who  with  these  should  combine  the  keener  inr 

Bignor  Leone  Strozzi,  Oenerale  delle  haitaglie  di  Santa  Chieta.  As  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  either  the  poems  or  their  author  mentioDed  in  anj 
English  work,  or  to  have  found  them  in  anj  of  the  common  collections  of 
Italian  poetry  */  and  as  the  little  work  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  I  will  trans- 
cribe a  few  specimens.  I  have  seldom  met  with  compositions  that  pos- 
sessed, to  my  feelings,  more  of  that  satisfying  entireness,  that  complete  ade- 
quateness  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which  so  charms  us  in  Anacreoo. 
joined  with  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Catullus.  Trifles 
as  they  are,  they  were  probably  elaborated  with  great  care ;  yet  in  the 
perusal  we  refer  them  to  a  spontaneous  energy  rather  than  to  voluntary 
effort  To  a  cultivated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  perfection  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  manifested,  that  none  but 
a  cultivated  taste  can  understand  or  appreciate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption  to  offer  a 
a  translation ;  even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by  the  different  ge- 
nius of  the  English  mind  and  language,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  high  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  can  not  bat 
deem  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other  respects 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  the  language  of  poetry  is  more  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier  appearance  and  established  pri- 
macy of  the  Tuscan  ]>oet8,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a  po- 
etic idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from  the  same  causeS) 
with  greater  and  more  various  discriminations,  for  example,  the  Ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses ;  the  Attic  for  their  iambic ;  and  the  two  UKKies  of  the 
Doric  for  the  lyric  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  of  whidi 
were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they  are  to  ul 
I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  proceed  to  the  trans- 
cription. I  am  aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have  avowed  concemmg 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and  that  <d 
the  period  between  1500  and  1650,  are  the  reverse  of  the  opinion  oommooly 
entertained.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend,  when  the  ser- 
vant, a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed  before  her  two  en- 
gravings, the  one  a  pinky -colored  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a  masterly 
etching  by  Salvator  Rosa  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  On  pressing  her  to 
tell  us,  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  flutter  of  feeling,  she 
replied — "  Why,  that.  Sir,  to  be  sure !  (pointing  to  the  ware  from  the  Fleet- 
street  print-shops) ; — it's  so  neat  and  elegant.  Tother  is  such  a  tcratcMy 
slovenly  thing."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
his  pictures,  and  to  whose  authority  more  deference  will  be  willingly  paid. 
than  I  could  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  has  told  us,  and  from  his 
own  experience  too,  that  good  taste  must  be  acquired,  and  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  the  result  of  thought  and  the  submissive  study  of  the  best 


[Gamba,  p.  598,  calls  this  edition  rara  «imoiM.— iBi] 
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terest,  deeper  p&thoc,  manlier  rsflectiau,  and  the  fruhet  and  mon 

modeli.'  If  it  be  uked,  "  But  wbat  sball  I  ileem  such  T — the  answer  is ; 
prMume  tluwe  to  be  tbe  beit,  the  reputation  of  -which  haa  beeo  matured  bto 
bme  bjr  the  eoiueDt  of  ages.  For  wisdom  aliraya  haa  a  flnni  majoritv,  if 
not  by  convietiim.  yet  by  aequieMtncc,  In  additioD  to  Sir  J,  Hoynolda  I 
nw;  meDtioD  Harris  ofSaJisburj;  who  ia  one  of  his  pliiloBophical  disquiu- 
Uotks  has  vritten  oa  tbe  meaaa  of  acquiring  a  just  taste  vitbthe  precisioi 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  elcganoe  of  Quinctilian.* 

MADRIOALl. 
Oeiide  fuo  ruial  ehiani,  e  tran^uilta 
Wiiutgnd  Amor  di  staie  a  mezza'l  gtanu  t 
Ardtan  k  $ttn,  ardeim  It  piagge,  e  i  coU>. 
Olid  'io,  <h'  ai  piu  gran  gitto  ardo  i  sfaviile, 
SubilQ  cersi ;  ma  it  puto  adonui 
Oinene  U  vidi,  cie  Itiriar  no'l  tolii : 

aa 

'  ["On  vhom  then  can  ho  rely,  or  wbo  shall  sbor  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  eiccllence  I  The  answet  is  obviaus.  Those  great  masters  irho 
have  trarelled  the  same  rood  vith  success  are  tbe  nwat  liliel;  to  conduct 
othera.  Tlie  works  of  those  nho  have  atood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  claim 
to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pretcod.  The  da- 
tstko  and  stability  of  their  (sme  is  euffieieat  to  erioos  that  it  has  sot  bam 
nspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  (ashitai  and  csprioe,  but  bound  to  tba 
hnman  heart  by  every  Ue  of  sympathetic  admiration.''  Reynoldi.  IH*e<Hirm 

*  [See  Philological  bujuirics ;  Ptit  iL  disp.  zii  especially  the  oonelndiiig 
pangnphs.  lliis  Treatise  is  contained  in  ToL  ii.  of  the  eoUcctive  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — by  bis  son,  the  Earl  of  Ualmeabury,  in  two  vols. 
4ta    London,  1801. 

Jamca  Uarris,  tbe  author  of  those  volumes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  9al- 
iabnry,  July  39,  llOe— died  Dec  2S,17Sa  He  is  beat  known  as  the  autbw 
of  Hermes,  a  work  on  Universal  Grammar ;  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Laiwth,  presents  "the  most  beautiful  exaniple  of  analysis  that  has  beoi  ex- 
UUted  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  f  and  three  Treatises  coneenung  Art, — 
Music,  Painting  and  FMtry,  and  Happiness, — which  imitate  the  method  of 
Plato,  and  are  written  with  admirable  distinctness.  Harris  wss  not  given 
np  wholly  to  literary  purauiti,  and  domestic  and  social  amusements,  though 
poaseased  of  ingb  qualiGcationB  for  both  the  one  and  the  other :  he  also 
took  a  part  in  public  life,  held  the  office  Erst  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
then  for  about  two  years  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1774  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  Ee  represented  the  Borough  of 
dinst  Church  till  ths  day  of  bis  death,  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duty  and  oeeawmallj  took  a  share  in  debates.  See  H*- 
DMiirs  of  th«  Author  liy  his  Son,  prcdied  to  his  works, — S.  0.] 
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TariouB  imagery,  which  give  a  Talue  and  a  name  that  will  not 

Sol  mi  speechiava^  e^n  dolce  ombrma  tpomdm 

Mi  sUtva  inUfUo  al  mormorar  deff  ond^ 

Awrt  ddP  angoscioso  viver  mio 

Refrigerw  soave^ 

E  doUe  H,  che  pik  %on  mi  par  grave 

Ne^l  order f  ne*l  morir^  anz*  U  desio  ; 

Deh  voVl  gkiacdOf  e  ie  nuUf  e'l  tempo  ria 

Discacdatene  omai^  eke  Vonda  ckiara, 

E  V  ombra  nan  men  cara 

A  scherzare,  e  cantor  per  swn  boickeUi, 

E  proHftsta  et  aUegrezza  aUetU, 


Pacifiche^  ma  spesso  in  amorata 

Ouerra  co*Jiorif  e  V  erba 

Atta  stagUme  aeerba 

Verdi  insegne  del  gigUo  e  deUa  rasa, 

Movete,  Aure,  pian  pian  ;  eke  tregua  d  peea^ 

80  nan  poce^  io  riirave  ; 

E  so  ben  dove : — CM  vago,  e  mansueto 

SguardOj  ok  labbra  d^ambrosia^  ok  rider  tisto  i 


Hot  come  tm  scogUo  stassif 

Hot  comje  im  rio  x^nfugge, 

Ed  kor  cnid*  orsa  rugge^ 

Hot  canto  angelo  pio :  ma  eke  nonfasd? 

E  eke  TUfnfammij  O  sassi, 

O  fivif  o  betiUf  o  DO,  questa  mia  vaga 

Non  soj  se  niirfa,  o  maga^ 

Non  so  J  se  donna,  d  Dea^ 

Non  so,  se  doke  o  reo? 


Piangendo  mi  baciaste, 
E  ridendo  il  negaste : 
In  doglia  kebbivi  pia, 
Infesta  kebbivi  ria : 
Nacque  gioia  di  pianti, 
Dolor  di  riso :  O  amanii 
Miseri,  kabbiaU  insieme 
Ognor  poura  e  speme. 


Bel  FKor,  tu  mi  rimembri 

La  rugiadosa  guanda  del  belviso; 

E  st  vera  rassembri, 

Cke*n  te  sovente,  came  in  ki  m^aJUo 
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B  a'wa.y  to  the  poeta  who  have  done  honor  to  oar  own  ti 
1  to  those  of  our  immediate  predecesBon.* 

Bt  lurr  dtl  logo  riao, 

Hut  drl  sereno  iguardo 

lo  pur  deal  rigvardo.    Ma  juai/ugge, 

O  Rasa,  U  maltin  lieve  ? 

Edii  U,  eomt  tuvt, 

B't  mia  car  teco,  r  la  mia  vUa  itrugge  ? 

Anna'  mia,  Anna  dolce,  oh  aempre  tuuno, 

K  jnu  cAiartr  comxiUo, 

Q,«anla  ielazza  tenia 

latol  Atma  dicmdol     lo  mi  pur  pnuva, 

Ne  qui  tra  tui  ntnutvo, 

Ne  tra  caii  armonia, 

Che  dtl  bel  name  jue  pOi  dolet  sin  i 

AUro  il  Otte,  allro  Amort, 

Aliro  turn  ttuma  I'Ecco  del  mio  cdti. 

Hot  cAe'l  prato,  t  ia  aelva  si  scobrra. 

At  Itio  sereno  ombrosa 

Muauine,  alia  Hiposo, 

Dtk  di  'io  ripasi  una  sal  noUe,  «n  hora : 

Ban  le/cre,  t  gli  aageUi,  ognvn  taiara 

Ha  quaJfhe  pate ;  io  tpuindo, 

I^aia  I  nan  vonne  errando, 

E  nan piangB,  e  nongrido7  e  qual  pur  fvrte? 

Ma  poicki,  nan  sent'  egli,  odine,  Marie, 


Crudel ;  xmprt  in  me  marta,  in  allri  vissi : 

BoT  da'  piU  scuri  Abiisi  al  del  m'iUxai, 

Btrr  ne  pur  caddi  giusa  ; 

Slanco  aljin  qui  sen  tKiuso. 
(^M  nmoo  of  "  high  fiaish  uid  perfuuve  graoe  vith  pfttlios  and  maolj 
vtion* — paUiM  rcodling  the  peculiu'  tone  of  Southey  with  u  Worda- 
ddui  itrcDgth  of  thought  and  atatelineu  of  leatimeDt — is  exemplified, 
■ecDU  to  me,  ia  the  poetr;  of  Mr.  R  Taylor  (not  lo  apeak  of  ita  other 
ta  <rf  a  diObrent  kind),  eapecially  hia  later  poetry,  knd  veiy  exquiaitely 
■  printed  bat  uopnt^hed  lioea  written  in  remembraoce  of  E.  E.  Vil- 
.  A  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  had  before  haoifteling,  the  fins 
irorcD  harmony  of  the  atauu  in  thia  poem,  which,  though  long  and 


>  [FIIU  in  Stroiii'a  Madrigal— &  0-1 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXAMINATION   OF    THE    TENETS    PECULIAR    TO   ME.    WORDSWORTH — 
RUSTIC    LIFE    (aBO\TE    ALL,    LOW    AND    Ri'STIC    LIFE)    ESPECIALLY 

UNFAVORABLE    TO    THE    FORMATION   OF    A    HUMAN    DICTION THE 

BEST     PARTS    OF     LANGUAGE     THE     PRODUCT    OF     PHILOSOPHER?, 

NOT   OF    CLOWNS    OR    SHEPHERDS POETRY   ES3ENTLVLLY    IDEAL 

AND  GENERIC THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MILTON  AS  MUCH  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  REAL  LIFE,  YEA,  INCOMPARABLY  MORE  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF    THE  COTTAGER. 

As  far  then  as  Mr.  \\''ords worth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  as 
far  as  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  Stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  modems ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acutencss  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  efiected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natn- 

varied,  forms  a  whole  to  the  ear  as  truly  as  the  more  formal  Spenaerian 
stanza,  but  has  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  tenderness,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordaworth's 
remark,  recorded  in  this  work,  on  the  musical  **  sweep  of  whole  parar 
graphs.**  It  is  eMj  enougli  to  invent  new  metres,  but  some  new  metres 
which  the  world  lias  lately  been  presented  with  will  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  They  are  as  unmusical  and  not  so  spirited  as  a  Chicasaw  war-soog. 
^^There  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
great  part  of  her  witching  pi>wer  resides  in  newness  of  metre — ^thoagh 
perhaps  it  is  rash  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  properties  of  sn^  a 
snbUe  enchantress,  or  to  say  bow  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not 
bewitoh.— a  C] 
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nU  language  of  impawioncd  feeling  ;  he  undertook  a  uieful  task, 
and  deserves  all  praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  for  the  execu- 
tion. The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  iu  behalf  of  truth 
and  nature  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  preface.  I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  leu  or  twelve  yeara,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previouslyto  the  appearance  of  that  preface,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  "Woribworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  cHbrts  to  have  been  by  no  means  inetfcctual.  Not 
only  iu  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed  Ihcir  admiration 
o(  hid  f^etiius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinfruished  them- 
selves by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  with  these  priuciples  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evideut ;  and  some  which  are  uutteady 
and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or  imperfection  of  theii 
basis.  But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  projiaj;atiou  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  slate,  they  may  have  won  liir  them  a  mole  permanent 
and  practical  result.  A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
ntint  the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justilied  in  continuing  to 
reject  a  part.  While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  ha 
can  still  feel  him«clf  in  the  right,  in  which  ho  still  finds  firm 
footiug  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  graduoJIy  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  bis  own  convictiona, 
as  not  less  congruous  with  his  own  theory  Ihau  with  that  which 
be  reprohatca.  In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  wUl  abandon  by  littio  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
at  al&cta  to  consider  them  at  most  as  accidental  and  "petty  an- 
nexments,"  the  removal  of  which  Icavos  the  citadel  tmhurt  and 
unendangercd. 

JUy  own  differences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Ur.  Words- 
worth's theory  grouiul  themselves  on  the  assumption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  lauguage 
taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life. 
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a  language  which  actually  conBtitutes  the  natural  eonTeTBatioB 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.     My  objection  jm, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  poetry  ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not 
applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (u 
far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  ;   and  Javtly, 
that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  ii 
yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  therefore  either  need 
not,  or  ought  to  be  practised.     The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;*  but  not  as  low  and 
rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtfiil  moral  efiect, 
which  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  often- 
times derive  from  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  man- 
ners and  discourse  of  their  inferiors.     For  the  pleasure  so  de- 
rived may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes.     The  first  is  the 
naturalness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  represented.     The  second  is 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  raised,  and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author*s  own  knowl- 
edge and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it  an  imi- 
tation as  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.     The  third  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious  feeling  of  his^Buperiority  awaken- 
ed by  the  contrast  presented  to  him  ;  even  as  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clo^Tis  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fel- 
lows in  that  character.     These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Words* 
worth's  objects.     He  chose  low  and  rustic  life,  *'  because  in  thai 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  man- 
ners of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings ;  and 
from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended,  and  are  more  durable ;  and  lastly, because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 

'"[In  the  lost  edition  of  this  prefiic«  the  word**  humble*  it  tnbstitnted  Ibr 
-k)w."    See  P.  W.  iL  p.  80e.— itai] 
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poems,  in  which  the  author  :§  nirre  -r  l**?  inn  it:?  l«  Tzz 
Brothers,  Michael.  Rvth.  Tkz  Ma:-  Mithzf.  iii  riiers  ♦  ^i-» 
persons  introduced  are  by  no  near**  taken  :r:n:  !:•»-  :r  ri?r.T  Lz^ 
in  the  common  acceptation  •::*  ih •:•*•:•  w:r:*  i.-:  :t  .*  r:t  .r*« 
clear,  that  the  sentiments  ar.d  laniriase  a*  fir  2.5  thvv  :a-  b«* 
conceived  to  have  be».'n  F'/allv  trai**:erre-i  fr-.rr.  the  n:r. :«  aci  xc- 
versation  of  such  per?<'n?.  are  attr.butaV.tr  to  ca'ose*  ani  ?: ream- 
stances  not  necessarily  connected  with  •  their  c-ccipati/ns  and 
abode."  The  thouehts.  leeiinsrs.  languaire.  and  manners  of  the 
shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cuinberiand  and  Westmoreland, 
as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  causes,  which  will  and  «lo  produce  the  Aarae  re- 
sults in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  to\\-n  or  count rv.     As  the 

■  a 

two  principal  I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  proiit  of  others,  yet  not  above  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplicity  of  domestic  life  :  and 
the  accompanying  imambitious,  but  solid  and  religious,  education, 
which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar,  hut  the  Bible,  and  the 
Litursrv  or  Hvmn-book.  To  this  latter  raujic.  inde*^!.  which  is  so 
far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessinir  <»t  particular  countries  and 
a  particular  age.  not  the  product  of  particular  piace.«  or  employ- 
ments, the  poet  owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  reallj^eel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblance 
to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henry 
Morc's  that  "  a  man  of  confmed  education,  but  of  gf»o«l  parts,  by 
constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning 
and  commanding  rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned  :  the  inter- 
mixture of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  fheir  style. "t 

•  [The  Brothers :  P.  W.  i.  p.  109.  Mi^ha*-! :  ih.  p.  2'22.  Ti..-  Ma/I  Mother, 
now  timply  entitled  "  Ht-r  eyefi  arc  wiM:"  ib.  p.  I'SO.  and  R'lth  ii.  j*.  l»>i. — 
Sd.  The  Edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  P«  •*»)*.  rftVrrfd  to  liv  Mr.  Col»:rid^«* 
in  this  critique,  is  that  of  HIS.  in  two  y^U.  larif..-  %vo.— S.  (.'.] 

f  [EnlkimtMnui  Tr'utmphatHk^  .S<.'Ct.  xxxv.  ''  For  a  niaii  illit*:rat<^  a«>  Le 
was,'  but  of  good  parts,  by  iM/rintant  r*:adin^  of  xhf.  liWA*-  will  nat-irally  rrfiii- 
tract  a  more  winning  and  r.'*oninuinding  Kh'-tori'.*  than  tho.*.-  that  ar«>  I*«rn*rd, 
the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artiti«:ial  phr»i.-».-!  d*-!' riniri:?  th»-ir  -tyl*-, 
and  uiakiDg  it  sound  more  after  the  maun«:r  of  ui<-n.  thv-igh  or'Unariiy  th'-re. 
inaj  be  more  of  God  in  it  than  in  Umt  of  the  enthusiast.'     P.  '.'A.  ¥A.  l/^n- 


-•^ 


*  [This  is  spoken  of  the  enthusiast,  David  George  who  wa«  born  at  Delph ; 
died  1666.— S.  C] 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  finnnatioa  of  healthy 
feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  impediments 
not  less  formidable  than  sophistication  and  vicious  intermixture. 
I  am  convinced,  that  for  the  himian  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic 
life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  country  life  or  by  country 
labors.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pre-exist 
if  the  changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  prove  a 
sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  man 
becomes  selR&h,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  man- 
agement of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  poor-rates  in  ag- 
ricultural villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not  been 
particularly  unfortunate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable 
country  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  more  than  skepticism  concerning  the 
desirable  influences  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  for  itself 
Whatever  may  be  concluded  on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger 
local  attachments  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  and  other 
mountaineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life,  under 
forms  of  property  that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly  republican, 
not  to  rustic  life  in  general,  or  to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  contrar}',  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have 
been  so  oilen  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educated  and  greater 
readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.     But  where  this  is 


don,  1656.  Dr.  HeDry  More,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Cudwortk. 
bom  Iq  1614,  died  1687.  He  vtbs  educated  in  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 
in  which  university  he  spent  his  life.  His  theological  works, — ^the  chief  of 
which  are  Tlie  Mystery  of  Godliness  and  a  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  a  detailed  argument  against  the  Church  of  Rome, — fill  one 
large  folio  volume,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  numerous.  He 
studied  Plotinus  and,  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  scholastics, 
■ought  the  princi])les  of  divine  philosophy  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonista 
Their  teaching  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cabbalists  he  traced  to  the  same 
source,  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  doctrines  he  believed  to  have  been 
tranfimitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato.  Though  an  opponent 
of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  his  own  mind  had  a  strong  tendency  to  mysti^ 
cism;  he  was  profoundly  learned  and  of  a  most  contemplative  spirit 
Ooosin  says  that  in  combating  the  errors  of  Des  Cartes  and  Spinoca  be 
showed  great  respect  for  the  genius  of  these  two  philoeophera — S.  OL] 
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not  the  COM,  u  among  the  peasantry  of  Korth  Waleti,  the  ancient 
mountains,  with  all  their  terrorE  and  all  their  glories,  aie  pic- 
tures to  the  blind,  and  miiEic  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  bo  much  into  detail  upon  this  pas- 
aage,  but  here  seems  to  be  the  point,  to  which  all  the  Une«  of  dif' 
ftreuce  converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre  ; — I  mean,  as  far 
as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  differ  from  the 
doctrines  promulgated  iii  this  preface.  1  adopt  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  essentially* 
ideal.!  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accident ;  that  its  apparent 
iodividualitieB  of  rank,  clmracier,  or  occupation  must  be  represen- 
tative of  a  rloBS  ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed  ,, 
with  generic  atlributcs,  with  the  common  attributes  of  the  class ; 
not  with  such  as  one  giited  individual  might  poBsibly  possess,  but 
■uch  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  probable  beforehand  that  he 
would  posseBs4     If  niy  premises  are  right  and  my  deductions 

'  {Mr.  CuWidge  h«rc  quoted,  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  Sitt  edition  of  The 
Friend  the  psfivgc.  "Say  uot  that  I  am  r«c<>mmending  ubetrBCtionB,'  to 
the  end  of  the  pttragraph,  which  occurs  in  the  Second  of  the  Letters  from 
Oemuoj.  placed  ucar  the  vnd  of  this  Tulunic] 

f  [See  I'octic.  ».  18.  i/aviplm  6t  it  tub  elin/fih'ui;  aat  Sti  oil  rd  ro  ytv6- 
/ana  7iyiai.  tovto  iruiflroi'  cfiyov  iariv,  ii?J.'  aia  dr  yivoiTo,  xal  rd  dirword 
inir^  tA  rfnor.  v  to  uvajHoiai'.  ■  ■  *  ^ij)  kbI  fi/.ooo^uTepoi'  koI  avmh 
iatoTipoa  Toi'ijoic  laropia^  Iariv.  'H  /liv  jdp  iroi'TOif  /niiAov  rd  KaBo?-ini,  i  ff 
iffTopla  Til  Ka&  iKaUTOv  7Jyft.  ''Eart  At  Kt^6?.ov  /^,  r^  T0/9  rd  iroi'  drra 
av/iSaiiiri  Xtyfiv,  i  npamii;  sard  Td  eU&g,  ^  rd  dvaytaiin',  oi  orojtafenit 
4  iroi'joic,  mv/iara  l^iTidt/iivji-  rd  ii  naff  inaaTau,  ri  'A^JCijliodiK  hrpaitv, 
i  t!  Isnaev.—Ed. 

It  apptari  from  vhal  ha*  ban  laid,  that  Ihcoi/rci  of  ihi pott  it  not  tart- 
ly* ighat  tut  aetuallj/  happaicd,  but  ahat  may  patabts  happtn,  tither  tcilh 
pnbabitily  or  from  nectnits.  The  difforence  between  the  poet  end  the 
hiitoriui  does  not  arise  from  one  irritiiig  ie  Terec  and  the  other  in  prose ; 
lor  if  the  work  of  Herodotus  vera  put  into  votbc,  it  would  be  no  less  a  his- 
tory than  it  \t  b  proM.  Butlhcy  differ  in  this,  that  one  rehit««  what  has 
aetuallj  been  dime,  the  otbcr  nhat  may  be  done,  ruetry,  tbcrcfbre,  is  more 
pbilosophicftl  and  instructive  than  history.  Foelry  uptaki  mart  of  geHtrol 
Aiimi,and  kiMioTj/ of  particular.  By  gmtral  iiingi  I  nuaiL  tehai  any  pir- 
s»n  of  tueh  a  charaettr  uould  probably  and  naturally  tag  or  Jo  in  tiuh  a 
tiluation  ;  and  Uu4  is  wiat  pottry  aimi  at  eiai  in  giviay  namtt  to  the  char- 
atttri.  By  particular  thingt  1  mtan  uhat  any  individual,  oi  Alcibiadet,  for 
iMtanet,  niAn-  acltd  or  nffertd  in  reality.    Pye'»  TransUtton.— 3.  C] 

X  ["It  is  Shalnpeare's  peculiar  eicelleiioe,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  jricture^lery— {the  reader  will  esevue  the  adtnowledgtd  in- 
■deqnaey  of  this  inet4ibor>~-Wfl  find  indiTidoalilT  ererywhsra.  man  vn- 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medinm  be- 
tween the  Bwains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginary  golden 
age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael,!  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  represen- 
tative quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

An  old  man  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affidrs. 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and  oftoitimes 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*  The  winds  ai'C  now  devising  work  for  me  !* 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 
Were  things  indififerent  to  the  Shepherd's  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  oommcm  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 

trait  D9where.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  oursdves  com- 
muning with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable 
sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  Uossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  odors.  Spealdng  of  their  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consisting  in  that  just  pro- 
portion, that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
whidi  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  tone  •donee."  His 
Friend.  II.  p  416.—- S<i] 
•  fP-  W.  L  p.  109.— iftil  t  Ph  p.  222.— jSUL] 
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Hkd  olimbed  vith  Tigoroua  steps ;'  wbieh  lutd  imprewed 
3o  man;  incideotB  upon  bis  miikd 
Of  bsrdship,  skill  or  coursge,  joj  or  fe&r  ; 
Whieh,  like  >  book,  pteBCrred  the  meniorf 
Of  the  dumb  uiimatB,  wbom  be  hod  saved, 
Hsd  fed  or  sheltered.  linldng  Ui  such  acts, 
'     So  grateful  in  thenuelTes,  the  certainty 
Of  honorable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hilla 
Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 
llian  bis  own  blood — what  oould  they  lesst  had  lud 
Strong  hold  on  his  affeetiona,f  were  to  bim 
A  pleaBorable  feeliog  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  io  life  itselC 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched  in  a  lower 
liey,  ae  the  Hakky  Gru.L,i  and  The  Idiot  Bot,^  the  feelings  are 
those  of  human  nature  in  general;  though  the  poet  has  judi- 
ciously laid  the  Bceuo  in  tho  country,  in  order  to  place  himaelf  iu 
the  vicinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  aecessity  of  ascrib- 
ing a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his 
drama.  In  Toe  Idiot  Boy,  indeed,  the  m,DlhBr'B  character  is  not 
to  much  the  real  and  native  product  of  a  "  situation  where  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatio 
laagnage,"  as  it  is  an  imperBonation  of  an  instinct  abandoned  by 
judgment.  Hence  the  two  following  charges  seem  to  me  not 
wholly  groundless :  at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objec- 
tions, which  I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that 
die  author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient  care  to 
pieclnde  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgusting  images  of  ordi- 
nary morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncoun- 
teracted  by  any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so 
evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mother,  as  to  present  to  the 

[" hiUs,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  climbed." — last  editioo. — Si.] 

[" linking  to  such  seta 

Hie  certun^  of  honarable  gain ; 

lliose  fields,  those  hills — what  ooold  they  less  I  bad  laid 

Strong  hold  on  bis  afleotiona.'' — I,ast  edition. — Si] 

%  [P.  w.  ii.  p,  iBBw— at]  g  [ih  i.  p.  BOB.— jai 
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general  reader  rather  a  laughable  horleiqiie  on  the  Uindneai  of 
anile  dotage,  than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  afiection  in  iti 
ordinary  workings. 

In  Th^  Tuorx,*  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed  :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  **  a  captain  of  t 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  in- 
come, to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.     Sach 
men  having  nothing  to  do  become  credulous  and  talkative  from 
indolence."     But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem — and  the 
Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nuite 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — ^it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  aud  garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating 
the  effects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.     However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  form  the  far  larger  po^ 
tion  of  the  whole) — which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken 
in  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which 
will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  pasaagei 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last 
couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ;t  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth ;) 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  with  the  exception  of  the  finir 

*  [P.  W.  iL  p.  124.    The  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  is  omitted 
in  the  last  editionB.— iui] 

*  *  "  Fve  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 

Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide." 

t  •  "  Nay,  rack  your  brain — ^*ti8  all  in  vain, 

ni  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ; 
But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 


>  [These  two  lines  are  left  out  in  the  latter  editions.  So  are  the  two 
stansas  (originally  the  11th  and  12th)  dted  in  tb€  next  note,  and  some 
parts  of  the  present  12th,  18th,  and  14tli,  are  altered  from  what  they  wer« 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  C— S.  C] 

>  (FrefiM^  P.  W.  i  p.  807.-^  a] 
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minble  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  sio  felt 
muiy  uopTejuiiiced  and  uneophiHticated  hearts,  as  sudden  and 
pleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
tusty  lilieU  them,  and  to  which  he  again  re-elevates  both  him- 
/  and  his  reader. 
If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the  cbdce 

I  with  that  you  vould  go : 

Perhaps,  irhcu  you  are  at  the  place. 

You  aomcttkiug  of  her  tale  may  trace. 

ril  give  you  the  best  help  I  can : 

Before  you  up  the  mouutain  go, 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountaui-top, 

m  tell  you  all  I  know, 

lis  now  eome  two-and-twenty  years 

Since  ahc  (her  Dame  is  Martha  Ray) 

Gave,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will. 

Her  eonipauy  to  Stephen  Bill ; 

And  aha  was  blithe  and  ^y, 

And  she  was  liappy,  happy  still 

Whene'er  ahe  tliougbt  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fiieil  the  wedding-day, 

The  maruing  that  must  wed  them  both  ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath  ; 

And,  with  this  other  maid,  to  church 

UuthinkiDg  Stephen  weot — 

Poor  Martha  1  on  that  woful  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  seat ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  fall  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  greeo. 

She  to  the  mountain-top  vouM  go, 

And  there  was  often  seSD- 

THs  said,  a  child  was  in  her  womb, 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  wu  with  child,  and  slie  was  mad ; 

Tet  ollen  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pun. 

Ob  met  ten  thousand  times  Td  rather 

That  be  had  died,  that  cruel  fotber  I 
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of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  d  priori,  fiom  gToandi 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and  from 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances  ;  still  more  muit  I 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately  iblloin 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particulai 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.     "  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  hu 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  retl 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, firom  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions.''^    To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  lan- 
guage, purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness,  and  so  £yr 
re-constructcd  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar— (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  nni venal 
logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials) — ^\%'ill  not  difier  firom 
the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned 
or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions,  which  ihe 
rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  aud  more  indiscriminate.     This 

Last  Christmas  when  they  talked  of  this, 
Old  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain. 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  bock  again : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  dear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  woul<l  tell  it  all  to  rou ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no, 
There's  no  one  that  could  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  bom  alive  or  dead, 
There  a  no  <me  knows,  as  I  hare  said : 
Bat  some  remember  welL 
That  Martha  Rav  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  often  clim,h* 


[PrefiMse,  P.  W.  iL  p.  807.— &  a] 
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will  become  still  elesTer,  if  we  add  the  coiuideration — (eqnalljr 
impoTtant  though  lew  obvioue) — that  the  rustic,  from  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
c^  their  cultivBtion,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  foots, 
either  those  of  his  scanty  esperieitce  or  his  traditional  belief; 
-while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connections  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to 
fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For 
&cts  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man.  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  consists  our  dimity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  aaeertion,  that  from  the  objects 
■with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  liwi- 
gruage  ia  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  ofaction  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
would  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  nature 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  rustic  is  famiUar,  whether 
with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  cf  such  objects  as 
ocmcem  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the 
aiggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  mctaphori- 
eally.  The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  front  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed  ' 
by  a  voloDtary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  in. 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  tbe  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware 
of  the  fact  would  be  mTpiised  at  finding  so  Issga  a.  traxE^iKt, 


^aiuub  lias  proved  pcrha 

I-  the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  : 

I  these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  i 

TJ  are  :  but  in  still  iinin*  inijjros'iivt'  jni 

obi  iff  oJ  to  particularize  many  iiioro 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds.    •  accordingly. 
\i\\'  ing,  as  before,  the  lan*»uaffe  of  rustic  i 

ism) — *'  arising  out  of  repeated  expt 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  mc 
r*  than  that  which  is  frequently  subst; 

think  that  thev  are  conferriuff  honor 
J  art  in  proportion  as  they  induljre  in 

-^|J  habits  of  expression  •/'*  it  may  be  ant 

•ii  which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  altributet 

}I  right  than  the  style  of  H<x)ker  or  Bac 

P  •  [lb. — **  III  prop  »rt  ion  as  tboy  .*<-j»aratL»  th 

7f  of  men,  aud  indul>;e  in  urfutrary  and  oa)>rI( 

L  order  to  furni^ih  (kkhI  for  fickle  taste:«,  aud 

:'-"  creation.**— S.  C] 

:  ;  t  [Thoniaa  Bruwn.  the  s«»u  of  a  farinfr  in 

*  close  uf  the  t^evvntoontli  contnrv.  died  in  I"! 

(  verse,  with  bi^  romaina.  wvro  ])rintod  in  4  vo] 

}  a  9th  edition  in  ll'Ml     "  Hi<  iKH:'ni^.*'  says  Di 

the  author.'  "ore  must  of  thorn  imitatiun;*  o 

bini«  but  (srenerally  5o  improved  under  Inn  I 

teeme<l  uri^uals.    Tliey  wore  L't-n*"*""-  '* ' 


•:l 


I  »  .^^— 'I. p,.. 

t  ii  phra«««  '— '- 
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Roger  L'Estrange.*  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  were 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illo;?ical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  aud  vanity. 

Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in  working 
up  tlie  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes.  "  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors.'*  savs  Dr.  Drake.  "  as 
might  be  expect^  from  a  man  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  excused :  because, 
doing  those  thinj^  for  his  subAisteuce,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
much  OS  his  booksellers*,  taking  such  as  they  oflfered  the  best  price  for." 
Poor  num !  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig.  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg.  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who.  though  tliey  do  not 
call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  prr-tencc  of  satirizing  it.  His  eulogfist 
and  defender  addi»,  "  Nor  can  lie  be  blam'd  for  this,  since  fortune  having 
provided  no  other  wa^  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  mosi  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  bis  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
nice."*  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  man  could  writ«  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  si»ber  earnest,  weighing 
money  gains  against  reputation  for  flelicacy,  and  leaving  morals  out  of  the 
question !  It  would  seem  an  if  Cliarles  Lambs  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  l>e  applietl  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  prcceiling  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  laws  of  conscience  arc  unrcct^ized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
"  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.** — S.  C] 

*  [Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
**  eminent  writer  in  the  lith  century,"  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
chanusteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12,  1705 ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  timci»,  but  as  an  authr>r  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exliibitin^  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  folio — ^Thc  Reign  of  Charles 
I,  1654 — History  of  the  Times  1687,  aud  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Onides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gtordon,  who  declares  them  *'  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  luive  taste 
and  breeding*^ — "  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  **  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  "  besi<Ie 
their  g^oesness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated"  A  ftcr 
giving  a  specimen,  *'  Yet  this  man,**  he  adds,  ''was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  translations  of 
dctnft  lygieu  and  Jouphui, — Sir  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffooucsc^  wA  «k 
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phnwology  of  low  Mid  nutic  life  than  in  that  of  any  otiier  elu*. 
Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  the  reeult  of  coune  muit  be  com- 
mon to  all.  And^aaBuredly  the  omiuioiis  and  changes  t«  be  made 
in  the  laDgUBge  of  nuticB,  before  it  could  be  transfened  to  any  spe- 
cies of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are 
at  leaat  as  numerous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  to  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
village,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  achools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  armmunii  of  every 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  paita, 
uid  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  "  in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of 
%  man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
tzutbs,  conceptions  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
vUh  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  it  not  to  create ;  hut  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
ity. At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
op>-(which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
efleet  of  strong  excitement) — whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
niperience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce  ;  yet  the  terms  of 
dieir  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  convena- 
tiooB,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
nwnwinipg  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters, 
ivhich  an  unfurnished  or  confiued  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
alii^ing  from  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection ;  or,  in 
mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Uac- 
beth,  or  Henry  VIII.  But  what  assistanoe  to  the  poet,  or  orna- 
ment to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nothing  aMuredly  can  difler  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  mora 


there  he  fell  down  dead. 
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Now  I  'will  take  the  fint  stsnza,  on  which  I  huve  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrie&l  Baliada.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  Id  diBtniit  countries  have  I  been, 

And  yel  I  bsve  not  often  Ken 

A.  he&lthy  man,  a  man  full  grown. 

Weep  in  tbe  public  roaila,  olane. 

But  luch  a.  one,  □□  English  graund. 

And  ia  the  brood  highway,  I  [net ; 

Along  the  broad  bighwaj  he  come, 

Hit  eheclis  with  tears  wero  wet : 

Sturdy  he  Bcemed,  though  be  WM  ««d; 

And  ID  his  aiDu  a  hunb  he  had."* 
The  words  here  are  doubtlesa  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranka 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  bo  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  naanufactory.  college,  or  palnce.  But  is  this  the 
order  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grieToualy  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  sune  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  "  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  knuw  that  I  ever 
uw  before  a  man  crying  by  himeelf  in  the  public  road ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt.  iec.  Ite."  Bnt 
when  I  tarn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn ; 

"  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 

This  wretched  woroiui  thither  goeB ; 

And  slie  is  known  t^  every  star, 

And  (Tvery  wind  that  blows : 

And  there  beside  tbe  Tboro,  she  sits, 

When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  bIcIm, 

And  when  tbe  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 

Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 

And  to  herself  she  eries, 
'  Oh  Diiaery  1  Oh  misery  I 

Oh  woe  is  mQ  I  Oh  misery  I'f 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
from  such  a  narrator,  u  is  Buppoaed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  Ruccearaon  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen- 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  which  Uilton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pre- 
•  [Dm  last  of  the  Fkxik,  lit  itania.    F.  W.L  p.  les^— a  a] 
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sentB  IS  a  fkir  spedmen  of  common  eztemporuy  deyotioD,  and 
mch  ai  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  erety  leif-iiiBpiTed  miniitBr 
of  a  conventicle  I  And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere 
theory,  though  of  his  o^n  workmanship,  interferes  with  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  oi  tme  poetic  geniiu, 
who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  vmm- 
edly  does  possess, 

"The  YiiioiL  nd  the  FMolfcy  dmiML*'* 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  hut  that  the  most  important; 
its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  ''  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  esB^ 
tial  difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com- 
position, "f  Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now  prose  it- 
self, at  least  in  all  argumentative  and  oonsecutive  works,  difioi. 
and  ought  to  differ,  from  the  language  of  conversation ;  even  ait 


•  [Tbe  ExcorsioD,  B.  i    P.  W.  vl  p.  6. — S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  iLp.816.  Pre&ce.  The  word  eMen/to/ it  marlwd  with  italiom 
the  editioQ  of  1840.— S.  C] 

X  It  is  no  less  ao  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  ths  poor  children,  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  reading  as  they  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  them 
of  singing  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  of  too  great  a  difference,  the  diild  is  maik 
to  repeat  the  words  with  his  eyes  from  off  the  book ;  and  then,  indeed,  lui 
tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tears  and  trembling  will  permiL 
But  OS  soon  as  the  eye  is  again  directed  to  the  printed  page,  the  spell  begiof 
anew ;  for  an  iustinctiye  sense  tells  the  child's  feelings,  that  to  utter  its  own 
momentary  thoughts,  and  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another,  as  of 
another,  and  a  far  wiser  than  himself^  are  two  widely  different  things ;  and 
as  the  two  acts  are  accompanied  with  widely  different  feelingB,  so  must  they 
justify  different  modes  of  enunciation.  Joseph  Lancaster,  auKHig  his  other 
sophistications  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bell's  invaluable  system,  cures  this  laiilt 
of  tinging  by  hanging  fetters  and  chains  on  the  child,  to  the  music  of  wUch 
one  of  his  school-fellows,  who  walks  before,  dolefully  chants  out  the  chikfi 
last  speech  and  confession,  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  And  this  soul- 
benumbing  ignominy,  this  unholy  and  heart-hardening  burlesque  on  the 
laftt  fearful  infliction  of  outraged  law,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  to  which 
tbe  stem  and  familiarised  judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears,  hat  been  a- 
tolled  as  a  happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying — what  f  and  bow  I— 
why,  one  extreme  in  order  to  introduce  another,  scarce  less  distant  from  good 
sense,  and  certainly  likely  to  have  worse  moral  effects,  by  enfordng  a  seoh 
blance  of  petulant  ease  and  self-sufficiency,  in  repression,  and  poasibly  after- 
perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  I  have  to  beg  Dr.  Bell's  pardon  for  thii 
oonneotion  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knowa  that  oootrast  is  no  Uas  powv- 
M  a  oanse  of  association  than  likeness. 
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lOBding  (mght  to  diSer  from  talking.  Unless  therefoTe  the  fli&Bi- 
enoe  denied  be  th&t  of  mere  words,  as  materiala  common  to  all 
■tylea  of  writing,  &nd  not  of  the  style  it»etf  in  the  universally  ad- 
mitted sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic 
composition  and  that  of  prose,  than  ii  expected  to  diitinguiih 
proae  from  ordinary  conyeisation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, of  apparent  paiadoxes  that  have  summoned  the  public 
wonder  u  new  and  startling  truths,  hut  which,  on  examinatiiHi, 
have  shrunk  into  tsme  and  harmleu  tjnisma  ;  as  the  eyes  of  & 
cSit,  seen  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  tire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men.  to  whom  a  delusion  at 
Hub  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  enjoyed  ths 
slightest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  u 
nntural,  his  aniwei  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  seme 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
Hy  object  then  must  be  to  discover  wune  other  meaning  for  the 
term  "  eaaentisl  difierence"  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  induh 
tinctioa  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  Fox  whether 
thera  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  Engliih,  in  any 
degree  veaembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian, 
U  n  question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
mch  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language  ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  diiTerent  words, 
u  of  slight  difierences  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words  ;  fbrms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
tint  established  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
pened to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primuy  ugnification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
dividnadofl,  the  inmost  principle  of  the  poasibility  of  any  thing,, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  iiom  essence,  by 
the  npeiindactiffn  of  leaUty.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  eswncs, 
and  cHcatUl  pnpeitiM  of  &  eirqla ;  but  we  ^  not  tliemlM*  •» 
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sert,  tfiat  any  thing,  which  really  exvsts,  is  mathematically  dr- 
colar.  Thus  too,  i^-ithout  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  correspondent 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  Dk*ord  ei- 
sence,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  eontra-distiiK- 
tion  hetween  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  or  subject 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture 
of  W'estmiuster  Abbey  is  essentially  difierent  from  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut  into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  seiifle 
of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in 
this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construction,  or  architec- 
ture, of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
prose.  Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not 
with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  "  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose,  bot 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poemi 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when  prose  ii 
well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  writings^ 
even  of  Milton  himself"     He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

"  In  vain  to  mc  the  Fiuiling  mornings  shine. 
And  reddening.  PhcDbus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  different  object  do  thene  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  noen ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain : 
1  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  can  not  hear. 
And  weep  the  more,  because  Ivfcep  in  vain^ 

and  adds  the  following  remark : — **  It  will  easily  be  peieeivai 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  ii  the 
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linof  printed  in  Italice ;  it  is  equally  obviotu,  that,  except  in  the 
rhyme,  and  tu  the  use  of  the  single  word  "fmitlesa"  for  fhiitleadjTi 
which  is  M>  f&r  ft  defect,  the  l&nguage  of  these  lines  does  in  no 
reepect  difier  from  that  of  prose."* 

An  idealist  defending  Iub  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 
'we  oAeu  believe  ouiselTes  awake,  v/ae  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselTes 
asleep  V'  Things  identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  an  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  question  a 
not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem  ;  nor  whether  there 
are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occunenoe  in 
good  poenia,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  Ihe  other  has  ever 
been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
inn*t  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  conatmo-  j 
tion,  and  an  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natunl  I 
place  in  a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate  f  ' 
and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry  ;  and  vi<x  versa,  whether} 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  arrange^ 
ment  both  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
frequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  con- 
tend, that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  fin  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

Ajid  first  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would  trace  to  the 
balance  in  the  mind  efiected  by  that  spontaneous  effort  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
easily  explained  Ukewise  in  what  manner  this  salutary  antagon- 
ism is  assisted  by  the  very  state,  which  it  counteracts ;  and  how 
this  balance  of  antagonists  became  oiganized  into  metre  (in  the 
Qsual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  will 
and  juJgment,  consciously  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleas- 
ure. Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
dednce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  the  ^ 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  «• 
aitemont,  to  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  nat- 

•  [P.  w.  a  pp. »!»-«.— a  a] 
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oral  laagQftge  of  excitement.  Secondly,  that  at  than 
aze  formed  into  metre  artificially,  hy  a  Tolnntary  act,  with  tht 
design  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight  with  enHitioa,  m 
the  traces  of  present  volition  should  thronghoiit  the  metrical  ka- 
guage  be  proportionably  discernible.  Now  these  two  oonditioBi 
must  be  reconciled  and  co-present.  There  must  he  not  only  t 
partnership,  but  a  union  ;  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  d 
will,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  parpoee.  Agaia, 
this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  forms  aad 
figures  of  speech  (originally*.the  ofi&|gaing  of  jwssion,  hot  now-thi 
adopted  children  orpower),  greater  than  would  he  desired  or  ea- 
duied,  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged  and  ktpt 
up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion,  so  tcmposd 
and  mastered  by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicatiBg. 
It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more  firequsat 
emplo3na[ient  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language,  than  would 
be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  exist,  ai 
there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood,  though 
tadt,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this  vptam 
and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  in  some  meason 
apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  Polixenes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gillifloweia,  bacanae  aha  had 
had  heard  it  said, 

"  There  in  an  art,  whidli,  in  thdr  jdednesB,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

PoL  Bay  there  be; 

Tet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
Bat  nature  makes  that  mean  *,  bo,  o'er  that  ar^ 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art, 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  $ci<m  to  the  wildest  §toek; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art, 
Which  does  mend  ntitnrr,    change  it  rather ;  bat 
The  art  iUelf  is  nature.*** 

Secondly,  I  argue  £rom  the  efieets  of  metre.  As  far  as  metre 
aets  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increaae  the  vivacity  and  auscep- 
tibtlity  both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This 
efiaot  it  produces  by  the  continued  exoitemant  of  soiprisa^  and 

•  [Aat  iv.  aa  iii-.^  a] 
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by  the  qnick  recipiocitioiu  of  curiowty  still  gntified  and  atill  n- 
•xeited,  which  ue  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
jects of  distinct  oonBciousoeas,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
mggreg&te  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  yiiu 
during  animated  conTeisation,  they  act  poweriiilly,  though  them- 
•eivei  mmotioed.  Where,  thereibie,  coTrespondeut  food  and  ap- 
propriate matter  an  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  nnsed  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  lost  step  of  a  stair-case,  whan  we 
had  prepared  oui  muscles  for  a  leap  of  tbree  or  Ibur. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highljr 
ingenious  and  touches  at  all  poinla  on  truth.  But  I  can  not  find 
may  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately. 
On  the  contrary  Ur.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
I7  the  powers,  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  think,  in  conse- 
qaenee  of)  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  previous  difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are, 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  own  e£ 
fects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tri-syllable  rhymes 
indeed,  form  a  lower  speciee  of  wit,  and,  attended  to  exclusively 
for  their  owa  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  omuaff- 
meat ;  as  in  poor  Quart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
d  him  a  hare  : 


But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa- 
grecftUe  by  itsel£  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with 
^lich  it  is  proportionally  c(»nbined. 

The  reference  to  The  CmLonEN  in  the  Wood*  by  no  meaoi 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  bock 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childhood.  This  ballad,  there- 
tan,  we  read  nuder  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feel- 
ings, as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himaelf  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  inventiou  of  printing, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  writing, 
metre,  eapedally  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at  the 
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moA  dopondont  on  the  appTopriatanMa  of  the  thougfata  and  ex*  v 
IRuaioiiR,  to  which  the  tnetrical  fomi  is  superadded.  Neithat 
can  I  conoeive  any  other  answer  that  can  be  ratiooaUy  givNt, 
abort  of  this :  I  write  in  metre,  because  I  am  about  to  use  a  hu'  ^ 
gnage  difieient  from  that  of  prose.  Beddea,  where  the  language 
is  not  such,  how  interesting  soevei  the  reflections  are,  that  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  thoughta 
or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre  itself  must  often  become 
feeble.  Take  the  three  last  stanzas  of  The  Sailob'b  Uother, 
ibr  instance.  If  I  oould  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  efieot 
produced  on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  ocenrrence,  I  would  dare  appeal  to  hia  own 
judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  be  ibund  a  aufficient  leaion 
ibr  their  being  written  nutricaUy  ? 

Add,  thiu  coutinuiEig,  ahe  uid 

"  I  had  a  Son,  vho  muij  a  day 

Bailed  on  the  mm  ;  but  he  U  ittd; 

In  Deomarlc  he  wu  ca*t  away ; 

And  I  have  tnreUed  ttz  m  HqU.  to  Ma 

What  doUue  ha  might  have  left,  or  other  propw^.* 

The  Bird  and  Cage  they  both  vera  hia  : 

Twu  my  Bon's  Bird :  and  neat  and  trim 

He  kept  it ;  many  voyigca 

Una  Knlpng-Urd  hath  goDS  with  him ; 

Whan  last  he  Miled  he  left  the  Bird  behind ; 

As  it  mi^t  be,  perhaps,  frran  boding*  of  hi*  mind. 

He  to  a  Fellow-lodger'a  care 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  ud  fed, 

mi  he  came  back  again ;  and  there 

I  ibimd  it  vhen  my  Son  was  dead  ; 

And  DOW,  Qod  help  me  for  my  litUe  wit  t 

I  trail  it  with  me.  Sir  t  he  took  ao  much  delight  in  it" 

•  [In  the  edit  of  1S40, 

"Ai^IhaTetraTellad  weary  mile*  to  itee 
If  ai^fat  whiA  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me.". 
Hie  last  line  of  itanaa  B  in  that  edit  *tands  thus : 

"AombodingBiBa  might  be,  that  bong  npon  Ida  mmd." 
The  end  of  *taiua  a  haa  been  altered  thoa : 
"And  pipe  ita  long  in  sattty;    there 
I  found  it  when  my  Sea  wai  dead ; 
Andtww,  Qod  help  ma  for  my  little  witi 
Ibsar  H  with  me,  Sir  t-tt*  took  so  maok  M^  in  tt.'— a.a\ 
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Hugaad,  iridah  nutiei  metn  the  proper  form  of  poetij,  and 
pootiy  impcsfoct  uid  defective  without  metre.  Metn,  theiefbm, 
haring  been  connected  with,  poetry  moat  often  and  by  a  peouliu 
fitness,  whatarer  elie  Lb  combined  with  metre,  must,  though  it 
be  not  itself  esBentially  poetic,  have  nevertheless  some  piopertf 
in  common  with  poetry,  u  an  itxiemiiedivm  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if 
I  may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemis- 
Uy)  of  mordaunt  between  it  and  the  super-added  metre.  Now, 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affimu,  does  always  imply  passion; 
wbieh  word  must  be  here  understood  in  its  most  general  sense, 
M  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  charac* 
teiistie  modes  of  expression.  But  where  there  exists  that  degree 
ai  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  hon- 
«s  of  a  poet,  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is 
allowed  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  conre«pondent  difference  v 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  periiaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness 
of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is  as 
inueh  and  at  often  derived  from  the  force  and  fervor  of  the  de- 
■etiber,  as  from  the  reflections,  tbnns  or  incidents,  which  consti- 
tnte  their  subject  and  materials.  The  wheels  take  fire  fr<»n  the 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  aAe^remuk  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anti- 
eipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  coimected  with  this,  if  not  the 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  the  high  spirit- 
ual iastioct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  t^ 
harmonious  adjustment,  mA  thus  eetablishing  the  principle,  that 
aU  the  parts  of  an  orgJiized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the  S 
more  important  and  estetUial  parts.     This  and  the  preceding  ar-    ' 
guments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  compo" 
aition  of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts  ;  and  that  imitation,  ' 
as  oppoaed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  ' 
same    throughout   the  radically  difleient,  or  of  the  different' 
thiou^xiut  a  base  radically  the  same. 

ImHHj.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  beat  poets,  of  all  conn- 
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tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authonzing  the  opuwm  (dedneed  from  iH 
the  foregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  woid  esKntial,  whidi 
would  not  here  involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  an  essential  difierence  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  difierent  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do^  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  difier  as  much  and  as  little  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italici 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honoia- 
bly  distinguished,  two  of  them  difier  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  position 
of  the  words. 

"  A  different  object  do  tkete  etfei  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melU  no  heart  bat  mine ; 
And  in  my  breatt  the  imperfect  joye  expire." 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  bat  a  txpth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  ? — viddicet,  that  there  are  wentCTifWi, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
morning.  For  we  will  set  aside,  at  present,  the  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smihng"  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  oom- 
mon  and  material  attribute  of  "  shining."  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  con- 
versation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  ''  Come  boys !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up  :" — ^he  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  '*  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  im 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one  poem. 
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of  any  eonfeMedly  gretX  poet  from  Homer  to  Hilton,  oi  ftem 
iSichylus  to  Shakspeare;  and  to  atrike  out  (in  thought  I  mean) 
every  instance  of  this  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied  en- 
■ures  did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  wotk 
improved  by  their  totsl  omission  ;  be  must  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
u  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it. 

The  second  line, 

"  And  reddening  Pkebua  lifts  his  golden  fire ; — " 
has  indeed  almost  a»  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  proae  ;  but 
because  it  conveys  incongmoiiB  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  lepiesen- 
tative  of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  differs  from  the  language 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  "FhiebuB"  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
zekindted,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  fay  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language, 
tfaoae  fabulous  personages,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  in 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
nial taste  will  not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with 
pleasure  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  per- 
haps condemn  aa  puerile  in  a  modern  poet  ? 

I  lemember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
teat  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life  ? 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  blati  in  The  Faekt 

dtTEEN? 

*  But  Still  mora  by  tbemwlianical  ^stem  of  phOoiophy -which  hu  need- 
lewly  infected  our  Uieologieal  0[Utiion*,  and  teaching  lu  to  oooiukr  the 
varld  in  its  rdatioa  to  God,  as  of  a  bnildjiig  to  it*  bomod,  learei  the  id«a 
n  in  the  stateroom  of  oar  T«aain. 
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"  fi|]f  thii  the  nortbem  vagoner  bad  aflt 
]ffi8  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfrst  ■tarrtb 
Tliat  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 
Bat  firme  is  fizt  and  sendeth  li^t  fi*om  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  ane  t 
And  chearfull  ehanntidere  with  faia  nota  ahriU 
Had  warned  ones  that  Phcsbua'  fiery  carra 
In  hast  was  dimbbg  up  the  easterae  hiUt 
Full  envious  that  n^t  so  long  his  roome  did  fSL** 

"  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fityre. 
And  Phoebus  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate* 
Game  dannciog  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayre^ 
And  hurrd  his  glist'ring  beams  throu^^  gloomy  ayra : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceived,  streigbtway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  eelfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
Por  with  that  pagan  proud  he  eombal  will  thai  daj.*f 

On  the  contrary  to  how  m&ny  passages,  both  in  hymn  booki 
and  in  blank  verse  poema,  ooold  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direet 
the  reader's  attention,  the  style  of  which  is  most  unpoetio,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such,  verses,  as 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walk'd  into  the  Strand; 
And  there  I  met  another  man. 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic  ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  **  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man."}  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shaU,  not- 
withstanding all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
-solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  The  Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instructive,  and 
even  interesting  work ;  but  take  the  following  stanzas  (and  from 

•  [Book  iL  ean.  L  St  1.]  t  [Book  L  oaa.  v.  at  S.] 

I  [PkafiMib  ppi  SS»HL] 


tlie  bmidTed  ii»tane«  which  abound  I  might  probably  haTo  m- 
leoted  othen  far  more  striking)  : 

"  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  eas* 
Discern  the  true  disooorse,  YouchBafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these. 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame." 

**  Ten  king^  had  from  the  Norman  Gonqu'ror  reign'd 

With  intermix'd  and  variable  &te, 

When  England  to  her  greatest  height  attained 

Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 

After  it  had  with  mneh  ado  sustained 

The  Tiolence  of  princes,  with  debate 

For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

For  first,  the  Norman,  con4)u'ring  all  by  might, 
By  might  was  forc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  tlie  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions^  he  had  brought ; 
Mast'ring  the  mighty,  huidbling  the  poorer  wight. 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
And,  making  the  succession  doubtfdl,  rent 
Bis  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turboleot."* 

* 

Will  it  be  contended  on  the  cme  side,  that  these  lines  are  mean 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic,  and 
for  that  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is 
that  of  the  "  well-languaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise,  and  by  the 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  crit- 
ics, the  **  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  writer  firom  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts ;  but 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  foimd  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Htmen's  Tbiumph, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  £ar  other  beauties,  so  for  its 
perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb's  Dka- 

*[BookI    StansasTiLTiaaMlis.] 
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KATic  SPBoniENS,*  %  work  of  yariouB  intoieit  ftom  the  natme  of 
the  fselections  themselves, — (all  £ram  the  plajrs  of  ShAkspean*! 
contemporaries), — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the 
notes,  which  are  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  efiects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse — (if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemhlance  to  the  ava> 
age  style  of  men  in  the  mvd  voce  intercourse  of  real  life) — we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  occur. 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difierence,  will  occasionally  become 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  prosaisms,  and  that 
they  detract  firom  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  con- 
ceded, when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  efiected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two 

*  [Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  aboat  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  with  notes  by  Charles  Lamb    VoL  i.  p  284. 
The  first  extract,  Lotc  in  Infancy,  is  as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt :  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  wliat  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  welL 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell, 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thns 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood :  but  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stem  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 

Tet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me,  know. 

Two  other  extracts  are  also  given ;  Love  after  death— 

¥1e,  Thyrsis,  with  what  food  remembnofies 
Doet  thoo,  A& 

and  the  storj  of  Inilia.--a  a] 
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words  to  their  proper  pl&cea,  firom  which  they  had  be«n  truu- 
pluited*  foT  DO  auignable  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  the  author's 
coDveaiencB  ;  but  if  it  be  ia  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
final  word  ol'  each  hoe  for  some  other  of  the  same  meoiuDg, 
equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  anticipated  re- 
mark "  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  diBtiactionB,"t  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words.  "  The  diatinction  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  aud  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  is  usually  called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to 
inhnite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.     In  the  one  case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 

■  An  the  iDgeniouB  gentlemsa  under  the  infloence  ot  the  Trs^c  Hnsa 

oootriTed  to  iUalo«ste,  "  I  with  you  s  good  rnornii^.  Sir  t  Thmnk  yon.  Sir, 

and  I  «l«h  joa  the  eune,"  into  two  blanlE-verse  heroics . — 

To  you  a  morning'  good,  good  Sir  t  I  -wish. 

You,  Sir  I  I  thsnk :  to  you  the  tame  iriBh  L 

Id  tboM  parts  of  Mr.  Wwdsworth's  works  which  I  bsve  thoroughly  itn- 
died,  I  find  fewer  instanees  in  which  thia  would  be  prHiticsble  than  I  hsTS 
mat  in  mauj  poema.  where  sa  approximatioQ  of  proae  has  been  aedaloualy 
and  on  sfstem  guarded  agsJDBt.  Indeed  excepting  the  atansas  already 
quoted  from  Tex  Sailob'b  Motbkk.  I  can  recollect  but  one  inatance  :  that  is 
to  ssj,  S  short  passage  of  four  or  fire  lines  m  Tui  Baomas,'  that  model 
of  English  pastoral,  which  I  atmr  yet  read  with  unclouded  eye, — "  James, 
pointing  to  it*  luminit,  otct  which  thcj  had  tH  purposed  to  return  togeth-  ' 
er,  inlormed  them  that  be  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and 
his  comrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  not  find 
him  at  the  appoioted  place,  a  rireuiiu/ance  DfurAifA  fAry  tooknohttd:  but 
ooo  of  them,  goiog  by  chance  into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  was  James's 
houM,  learnt  (Aere,  that  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day."  The  only 
clianga  which  has  be^  made  is  in  the  position  of  the  little  word  then  in 
two  instances,  the  position  ia  the  origioal  being  clearly  sudi  as  b  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  conrersatioCL  The  other  words  printed  in  italics  were 
so  marked  because,  though  good  and  geouioe  EDglish.  they  are  not  the 
pliras«ology  of  common  oooversstion  either  in  the  word  put  in  appontlon, 
or  in  the  eonnectian  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men  in  general  would  have 
sud,  ''hot  that  was  a  circumstance  they  paid  no  attentim  to,  or  took  no 
UDtiee  of;*  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only 
y^  the  nsrrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  ear  timid  suspect,  that  these 
sentences  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on  those  very  word*  alone  could  the 
snspiciao  have  been  grounded. 

I  (FrefiwM,p31«.— ao.] 
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poet  respeotiiig  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  ehooee  to 
with  the  panion.*'*  But  is  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  ^eak* 
ing  ?  No  sorely !  rather  of  a  fcxd  or  madman :  or  at  best  of  a 
▼aia  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  might  not  brains  so  wild  or  so 
deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with  rhymes  and  metres,  ss 
they  are  supposed  to  effect  with  modes  and  figures  of  speech  ? 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he  oontinne  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  &ult  ?  The  ultimate  end 
of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  principles  of  writing, 
than  to  iiimish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been 
written  by  others ;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could 
be  separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the  poet  is 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  high* 
road,  or  plough-field  ?  I  reply ;  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of  braig  no  poet,  but  a  silly 
or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name.  By  the  principles  of 
^grammar,  logic,  psychology.  In  one  word  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  &cts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  ait, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren- 
dered instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.  By  what  mh  that  does  not  leave 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  suppressed, 
and  the  language,  which  is  characteristic  of  indulged,  anger? 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?  Is  it  obtained  by 
wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  unculti« 
vated  society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words  ?  Or  not  fiur  rather  by 
the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon  the  aU  in  each  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  By  meditation,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And 
by  the  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the  former  ?  As  eyes,  for 
which  the  former  has  pre-determined  their  field  of  viaiiNx,  and  to 
which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communicates  a  microscopic  power  ? 
There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  a  man  now  living,  who  has,  from 
his  own  inward  experience,  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself,  that  the  last-mentioned  are  the  true  sources  of 
genial  discrimination.  Through  the  same  process  and  by  the 
same  creative  agency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and 

*  f  Prefroe,  pp.  825-6.— &  C] 


Und  of  the  eoceitement  produced  by  the  very  uit  of  postifl  eom- 
poaitiaii.  As  intuitively  will  he  know,  what  difference*  of  rtyle 
it  at  once  inspire!  and  justifies;  what  intermixture  of  oonicioua 
volitun  is  natui&I  to  that  state  ;  and  in  what  instancM  auoh  fig- 
urea  and  colon  of  speech  degenerate  into  mere  creatures  of  an 
arbitrary  pucpooe,  cold  technieal  artifices  of  ornament  or  connec- 
tion. For,  eTOB  aa  truth  ia  its  own  tight  and  evidence,  diicover- 
ing  at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
gsnioa  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  ofispring  froir 
the  changelings,  which,  the  gntHnes  of  vanity  or  the  &irie«  of 
fiishion  may  have  laid  in  its  cradle  or  called  by  its  names.  Conla 
s.  rule  be  given  from  vrithout,  poetoy  would  oeass  to  be  poeby, 
and  sink  into  a  mecbanical  art.  It  would  be  ^d^TMsie,  not 
nM'^ffic.  The  rules  of  the  Imagination  are  themietvea  the  very 
powers  of  growth  and  production.  The  worde  to  which  they  are 
ledncible,  present  only  the  outlines  and  external  appearance  of 
llie  fruit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and 
colors  may  he  elaborated  ;  but  the  marble  peach  feela  cold  and 
lieavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  moutHi.  We  find  no 
^fficnlty  in  admitting  aa  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  languaga 
of  poetic  fervor  self  impaaaioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  Sim 
in  the  noond  stanza  of  his  Pbooress  of  the  Sotn» 

"  "Ottt,  tje  of  heaTcn  I  thii  great  Soul  enviei  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  have,  bt^ot. 
Id  tlie  first  Ewt  thou  nov  beginn'it  to  aiana, 
Soek'st  early  balm  uid  iiland  ipicn  there. 
And  wilt  anoa  in  thj  loose^eiii'd  carter 
At  Tagu*,  Fo,  Seine,  Thamn,  and  Dancnr  dio^ 
And  Ma  at  night  tliii  western  world  of  mine : 
T«t  bast  thou  not  more  aaUoni  seen  than  ibc^ 
Who  belbre  thee  one  day  began  to  be. 
And,  thy  frail  l%fat  btixe  qoeodi'd,  dnll  long,  loaf  outliva  Uwa' 

Or  the  next  stanza  hut  one  : 

"  Orsat  Deatiaj,  the  eocomissary  of  Gkid, 
That  baat  mark'd  out  a  path  and  period 
For  every  thing  1    Who,  where  we  tAprwg  fot^ 
Onr  wayi  and  ends  ■ee'st  at  one  iiutsut :  thou 
Knot  of  all  eauM*  1    Tbtia,  whose  ohangeleM  brow 
Ne'er  emilet  nor  frowna !    0 1  Toaohiafe  Ihon  to  look. 
And  ihow  my  story  m  thy  atonal  booh.  Ae." 

A*  littU  diffioolty^  wb  find  m  rT'-^'t  fena  the  bODaca 
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of  nnafiected  wannth  and  elevatioii  the  madnas  prapeue  cf 
psendopoesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric  of  weaknen  over-exertiag 
itself,  which  hursts  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and 
apostrophes  to  ahstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealoosf. 
to  Hope,  to  Ohlivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley's  collection  and  tbe 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an 
Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  the  two  Suttons,  commencing  with 

I' Inoculation,  heavenly  maid !  descend  T   j 

It  is  not  to  he  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  eren 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  first-rate,  genius,  have  from  a  mis- 
taken theory  deluded  both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  once  read  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  weU-edo* 
oated  women  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
"  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar."  "  If'  (says  Cowley),  "  a  man  should  un- 
dertake to  translate  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought 
that  one  madman  had  translated  another  ;  as  may  appear,  when 
he,  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the  verbal  traduction 
of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving.*' 
I  then  proceeded  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olym- 
pic, composed  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  rcUionalizing  the 
Theban  Eagle. 

**  Queen  of  all  harmonious  things, 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings, 
What  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  t 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring! 
Begin,  b^g;in  thy  noble  choice. 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  TOioe. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Pisa  claim  thy  song. 
The  fidr  first-fruits  of  war,  th*  Olympie  games, 
Alcides  offered  up  to  Jove ; 
Alcides,  too,  thy  strings  may  move. 
But,  oh  I  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  t 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  lumor  claims ; 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place. 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Theron  there,  and  he  alone, 
£yn  his  own  swift  forefathers  hat  oatgooe.* 

One  of  the  company  axclaimed,  with  the  fall  anent  of  the  rest, 


thst  if  th«  original  were  madder  than  this,  it  mtut  be  inoonbly 
mad.*  I  then  translated  the  ode  &om  the  Greek,  and  aa  nearly 
as  possible,  word  Ibr  word  ;  and  the  imprenion  was,  that  in  the 
general  movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connections 
and  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majeHty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared 

■  [But  is  Dot  thia  equally  delirious,  close  u  it  keepa  to  the  IMadsria 
imiges  t  It  U  the  exordimn  of  the  firit  Fy thuw,  cbarKcterized  by  "  light- 
ain^  eoergy"  in  ui  article  ou  Pindar  bj  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  editor.  Q. 
BcTiev,  March,  1834. 

O  thon  irhom  PluBlnu  and  the  qqire  ' 

Of  wieUt  fmufd  Miuea  own, 

Ilieir  joint  treuore,  golden  Lyre; 

Kuling  step  with  warbled  tone,  Ae.  Ae. 

In  thy  maiei,  itrep'd,  txpiri 

BelU  of  ner-jtomng  fire. 

JoTe'i  eagle  on  the  sceptre  ilmaberi 

Poaieat  by  thy  enduuting  nnmbere : 

On  either  side,  hi^  rapid  wing. 

Drops,  entranc'd,  the  feather'd  king ; 

Biack  vapor  o'tr  Am  eurvtd  htad, 

84aliitf  kit  tg*lidt.  tiaeetty  thed  ; 

UphesTiiig  his  moid  back  be  liti, 

Held  down  with  thrilling  harmoaiea. 
Sordy  this  ■■  bat  a  brilliant  ehaoB.  "HyacinthiDe  loeb'  hkre  bem 
kindly  reerircd  at  Qie  bounteou*  hand  of  IdUm,  though  no  one  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  qnite  understands  the  epithet,  or  has  seen  that  blatk  arfirru- 
ffitumiM,  or  "  ausngtBned  flower  intcriM  vith  me;'  the  andenl  hyaeintb. 
Hm  soond  is  beautiful,  and  wa  imagine  the  sense  to  be  right ;  but  viotit 
tresM*  look  as  strangely  in  our  modem  eyes  aa  the  green  locks  of  the 
Kereida ;  for  to  wi  the  violet  is  the  ^pe  of  blueness,  and  we  talk  of  violet 
<;yea,  bat  never  of  violet  hair,  llien  Pindar  as  little  dreamed  of  presenting 
to  his  auditors  a  tnoUt-baekai  eagle,  by  the  phrase  iypiv  vutov,  «a  we  now- 
a-days  dream  of  bringing  into  view  a  man  with  drtnehed  raimoit  of  a  pecn- 
Uar  cat  whea  we  mention  a  iMt  Quaker.  And  who  can  suppose  that  the 
•ag^e  was  lyini/  held  down  by  ImTmony  I  That  would  be  an  tneoavenient 
poatore  Ibr  a  sleeping  biped,  however  convenient  for  the  traualator's  verse. 
Aeora^isg  to  Hocn^ 

Slumbering  he  sits  aloft 

Witti  raffling  plumes  and  heaving  spine, 
Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain. 
It  is  intsresting  to  compare  Cowley's  seeood  O^mpie,  of  wlncti  stanxaa  iii. 
V.  aod  vii.  are  very  readable  in  th^r  way,  with  itaott't  and  Gary's  traos- 
latiooi — to  see  how  the  first  displays  the  genins  of  Cowley,  while  the  others 
ara  attempts  at  adapting  Ffudar  to  oar  Uognage,  and  are  the  works  of 
postiealmin^rathsrtbnafpaaha    Ttsre  are  vny  good  yawmta  SnTfa. 
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to  thflm  to  approach  move  nearly,  thaa  any  otiurpoetrfflMjkid 
heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetie  boeika.  The  fint 
atn^he  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : 

^  Ye  harp-eoQtroIHng  hymns  I  (or)  ye  hymns  tiis  gorer^DS  of  hirpi! 
What  God  f  what  Hero  t 
What  Man  shall  we  celebrate  ? 
Tmly  Pisa  mdeed  is  of  Jore, 

Bat  ihe  dympad  (or  the  Olympum  gamss)  <fid  HerecdeB  estaWwh, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 


Gary's  translation,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  fiuilt  in  his  Tersioii,  that  it 
the  lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penserosob  and  Lyeidas  so  strongly  to  mind, 
that  we  seem  to  be  reading  Milton  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  that  we  hare 
the  mere  manner  of  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Those  who 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore's  and  Gary's  tranalatioDa,  sad 
thus  illwninate  them  with  Pindar  himstlC  msy  sojoy  the  perusal ;  to  othen 
they  must  seem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Hslieom  bewitdied.  Gary*! 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noUe  poem  that  may  bs  read  and  admirsd 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  translatioo,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  ftophets,  would  a- 
hibit  more  of  Pindar  to  the  Knglish  reader,  or  would  at  least  disguise  him 
less  than  any  metrical  version  of  a  poet,  whose  metre  is  bo  irrepresentablt 
in  a  modem  tongue,  and  whose  metaphors  are  so  bold,  snd  thiddy  inter 
laced,  that  in  order  to  be  well  understood  they  should  be  rendered  into  tht 
plainest  and  most  straightforward  language  that  can  be  employed.  I  trisd 
the  simple  plan  thus,  but  can  not  judge  whether  it  will  seem  tolerahls  to 
others. 

Golden  Lyre,  joint  possession  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  with  bcaidsd  hiir 

dusky  as  violets. 
Hies  the  movements  of  the  choir  obey,  thou  Baler  of  Festivity, 

And  the  singers  attend  to  thy  signsls, 
When  thriUingly  thou  settest  up  the  preamble  which  leads  the  fast  of  ths 

dancers^ 

Also  thoa  quenchest  the  pointed  thondsr-hdlt 
Of  sverlssting  fire ;  for  Jove's  Eagle  sleeps  on  the  soeptrs^  hb  swift  wieg 

drooping  on  each  side, 
King  of  Birds, 
When  o*er  his  curv'd  head  thou  hast  pour*d  a  dark  mist,  sweet  asel  of  ha 

eyelids,  he  slumbering 
lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  back,  oyeroooM  by  tliy  vibrations. 
Tea  and  ev'n  impetuous  Mars,  Str  away  from  the  bristling  spear>ranks. 
Softens  his  heart  with  sleep, — and  thy  shafts  soothe  the  souls  of  the  £• 

vinities, 
Tlirough  the  skill  of  Latona's  son,  Apollo,  and  the  deep-bosom*d  Musea 

Gray  and  Akenside  have  esu^  given  a  modifiostion  of  this  paaH^e,  ths  sas 
k  ths  IV««Nss  of  Poetry,  ths  oihsr  in  JUa  ^na  te  the  Jiala^y--&  a) 
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Bat  Tberoa  tar  Uie  faar-horii«d  ear. 

That  bore  virtor;  to  him, 

It  behoorea  w  now  to  y<M«  tioad : 

The  Juat,  the  Eoapitable, 

He  Bulwark  of  Agrigentmn, 

Of  rmowDed  fathers 

The  Flower,  ereo  Urn 

Who  preservei  hii  natire  dtj  weet  aod  tafe." 

But  are  suck  rbetorical  capricea  condenmable  only  fbr  their  de- 
viation from  the  language  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
meana  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctiona  be- 
tween proee  and  verae,  gave  that  of  metre  ?  Surely  good  senu, 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  buman  mind, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  langua^  and  such 
combinations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of 
the  imagination  ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitemeat 
of  surprise  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  difierent  or  incompatible  things.  As  when,  for  instance, 
the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  voice.  Surely,  no 
unusual  taste  is  requisite  to  see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory 
jnxtapoaition  is  not  produced  by  the  piesentation  of  impresiiTe 
or  delightful  fbrms  to  theinwardviaion,  nor  by  any  sympathy  with 
the  modi^riog  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  had 
united  and  inspired  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  species  of  wii,  a  pure  work  of  the  vdll,  and  implies  a 
leisure  and  self-poesesdou  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  fervor  of  mind  poeeessed  and  filled  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sen- 
tence. When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced, 
which  is  evidently  vicioua  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  fbr  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason  con  be  aa- 
signed,  except  that  it  difiers  from  the  style  in  which  men  actually 
convene,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be 
either  plausible,  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either 
rule,  guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been  deduced  in  the 
author's  own  mind  from  considerations  of  granunai,  logic,  and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
woriu,  whoao  fame  ia  not  of  one  country,  dot  of  one  age. 

v<a..m.  I 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


conthotation — concerning  the  real  object  which,  it  is  noi- 

ABLE,    MR.    WORDSWORTH    HAD    BEFORE    HIM    IN    HIS    CRmCil 
PREFACE — ^ELUCIDATION   AND   APPLICATION   OP    THIS. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former  part  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  d 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  accordance  with  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  men,  to  those  particular  suhjects  from  low  and  rusde 
life,  which  hy  way  of  experiment  he  had  purposed  to  naturalize 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray's  sonnet ;  those  sentences  appeti 
to  have  heen  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitations 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination  ;  and  so  strange  and  oyerwhelming*  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  M'hich,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  common  laws  of  interpretation  they  seem  to 
bear.  What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  detr 
perception,  not  unaccompanied  "with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the 
gaudy  afiectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  many 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to 

*  I  had  ia  my  mind  the  striking  but  untranslatable  epithet,  wfaidi  the 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Critical  Phikwo- 
phy,  "  Der  aileagermalmtnde  Kant,"  that  is,  the  all-becmshing,  or  vather  the 
M-Uhnothing-enuhing  Kant,  hi  the  facility  and  force  of  oomponnd  epi- 
thets, the  German  from  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflections  approaches 
to  the  Greek,  that  language  so 

**  Blessed  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweet  words." 

It  is  in  the  woful  harshness  of  its  sounds  alone  that  the  G^ennan  need 
•brink  firom  the  oompariaoo. 
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poetiy,  as  to  logic  or  common  sense),  he  najrowed  his  visw  lor 
the  time  ;  and  feeling  &  justifiable  preference  fbi  the  language  of 
nattue  and  of  good  seuee,  even  in  its  humblest  and  least  ontft- 
mented  forms,  he  suflered  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once'too 
large  and  too  exclusive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  le- 
mote  possible  from  the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished 
to  explode.  Jt  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely 
comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the 
real  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was,  1  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  chaiacterized 
by  the  judicious  and  amiable  (larve,  whose  works  are'so  justly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  tiellert, 
from  which  the  following  ia  literally  translated.  "  The  talent, 
that  is  required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire  :  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expression 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the 
rhyme  and  the  metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever 
any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu* 
ted  more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression  which  his  fables 
raade  on  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  was  a  strange  and  cnrioue  phenomenon, 
and  such  as  in  Grermany  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed  just  as  one  would  wish 
to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting  ;  and  all 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  EDeasutc  of  the  sylla- 
ble* and  the  rhyme.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence  makes  a  far  greater  impression  than  prose. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  even  the  gratification  which  the  very 
rhymes  afibrd,  becomes  then  no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling 
gratification."* 

Howevernovel  thisphfcnomenon  may  have  been  in  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist- 
ence in  cor  language.  Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spen- 
ser occasionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a  sub- 
servience to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faert  Q,ueex  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller'ssong,  Go,  Lovely  Rose, 
a  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  but  if  I  had  hap- 

*  Sammtuiiff  nuifftr  AUlfOnJlungen  tiin  ChTutian  0am.  [Lsipiig, 
1719,  PPL  2as-i,  withalight  altcnticiu.— &  C] 
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pened  to  have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more  but  &i  lea 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  YmoiL  Tkavbshed,  I 
should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  woiks,  by  selecting  ume 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poeooi 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image, 
and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  rea§oii 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  mifht 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation,  tad 
can  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  such 
thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning.* 

*  [Charlett  Cotton,  the  poet,  was  bom  of  a  good  fiiunily  in  Sta£Rir(khir« 
in  1680,  died  at  Westminater  in  1687.  BBs  Scarronidefl  or  Virgil  TVavcctie, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  ^neid,  was  prinUd  for  die 
fifteenth  time  in  1771.  The  first  book  was  first  published  in  1664.  b 
seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  ita  piquant  de 
merits,  which  were  infused  into  it,  because,  as  the  author  says  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  another  work  in  the  same  style.  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  (quoUd 
in  Sir  H.  NicoWs  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age"  in  which  he  liyed 

"  Coarse  hempen  trash  was  sooner  read. 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread," 

and  therefore  he  must 

"  wisely  choose 

To  dizen  up  his  dirty  muse. 

In  such  an  odd  fantastic  weed. 

As  every  one,  he  knew,  would  read :" 

thus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  instesd 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  The  Biographic  Univeraelle  affirms  that  to  compare 
the  Virgil  Travestie  to  Hudibras  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  painting 
which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  has  a  great  foundation  of  truth.  He 
published  several  prose  works  beside  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete 
Angler.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  that  as  these  "  consist  almost  entirelt 
of  translations,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  of  Memoin 
of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  been  eclipsed  by  modem  prowess,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  labors  should  be  forgotten."  His  volume  of  Pbems  <m 
■everal  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1770. 

As  a  poet  Cotton  appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teadiing  in  easy  verse 
and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  Horatian  morality,  serious  but  not 
ard^t  or  profound,  as  in  his  poem  called  Contentation :  or  in  lively  pictures 
of  nature  and  rustic  life,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  Noon,  oa 
Eveniog  and  Night,  particuUrly  the  two  Uwt,  which  are  like  Miltoo's  Alle- 
gro and  Feoseroao  pitdied  at  a  lower  key :  or  in  poems  of  aentinient,  m 
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But  in  truth  our  language  ie,  and  from  the  fiist  davn  of  poetry 
«Ter  haa  been,  particulu'ly  rich  in  compositions  diatinguiBhed  by 
thie  excellence.  The  final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer'a 
age  vae  either  sounded  ordropt  tndiderently.  We  ouiselves  (tiU 
um  either  "  beloved"  or  "  belov'd"  accoiding  aa  the  rhyme,  or 

the  Ode  to  Chloriada :  or  the  sportive  Epietle,  as  that  to  Bradeluw  quar- 
relling with  Mm  for  epistolary  n^lect ;  or  in  the  picturesque  AiiscreoDti<^ 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  his  Ode  entitled  Winter.  Thb  poam  Mr. 
WordEworth  describes,  in  his  Prefsee.  as  "  an  admirable  compoaition  f  and 
he  quotes  the  latter  part  of  it  as  "an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  feeUng  than  in  the  preceding  pasaagee.  like 
Poem  supplies  of  her  mauagemeat  of  forma." 

The  poenu  of  Cotton  have  the  same  moral  stun  as  Herricts,  wit^  not 
lew  Gmqy  but  a  leas  Arcadian  air, — more  of  the  world  that  ti  about  them. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  the  vny  doimvaTd  from  "great  Eliia'i 
golden  time'  till  its  reascent  into  the  r^oo  of  the  pore  and  elevated  to- 
wnrds  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  declension  may  even  be  obaerved, 
I  think,  from  Herrick  to  Cotton,  who  Qune  into  the  world  about  thirty-nine 
years  later.  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  more  of  Charles  IL's  time  and  less  of 
the  Ehzabethan  period  in  its  mnnoer  Bod  spirit  than  that  of  Waller,  who 
-was  but  twenty -five  years  bis  senior.  Cotton  writes  like  b  mao  of  this  world, 
*rl»  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  otbcr  -,  not  as  if  he  lived  utterly  ovt 
of  sight  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  characterized  by  C.  Idmh  There  are 
nKK-e  detailed  corporeal  deecriptians  in  bis  poetry  than  in  any  that  I  know, 
of  not  more  than  equal  eitent ;  descriptions  of  the  youthful  body  more 
Tlvidly  real  than  is  to  be  desired,  and  of  the  body  in  age,  wb^t  it  "  de- 
loaadi  the  translucency  of  mind  not  to  be  worse  than  indiflferent"  so  full  of 
mortality,  or,  what  it  grierea  us  more  to  contemplate  than  ashes  and  the 
grave,  the  partial  perishjiig  of  the  natural  man  while  he  is  yet  alive,  that 
they  exdte  an  iadignant  disgoet  m  behalf  of  our  common  humanity.  That 
Cotton  was  "an  ardent  royalist,"  appears  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  with 
apecial  vehemence  in  his  denundatioa  of  Waller  for  his  Pancgyrio  upon 
Cromwell,  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  ugliness,  with  some  of  the 
energy,  of  anger.  I£  as  is  said,  the  admirer  of  Saccharisaa  leant  to  mon- 
■rchy  Id  his  heart,  bis  poetic  genius  had  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a  br 
atrooger  one,  which  leant  another  way ;  for  both  his  poems  on  Cromwell 
have  vastly  more  Aeort  in  them  than  his  poetical  address  to  Charles  at  the 
Restoration.  And  this  the  King  himself,  among  whose  faults  want  of  dia- 
cemroeDt  was  not  to  be  reckoned,  took  care  to  point  out,  enjoying,  no  doubt, 
the  versatile  poet's  double  mortifieatJon  aa  maeb  as  he  would  have  done  the 
bast  varsea,  Cotton  should  have  given  Waller  a  receipt  tor  writing  as 
finely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  aa  about  a  king  of  "ooble  nature** 
israwning° — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upon  the  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  writings: 
tliera  is  reaaoa  to  hope  that  Cotton,  though  aa  imprudeut,  was  a  ti^ba 
nan  than  might  be  inferred  btm  the  tone  of  mndLof  ^ua'pcirtr],^'^^^ 
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meaBure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  leas  aolemiiity  may  require. 
Let  the  reader  then  only  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet  tnd 
of  the  court,  at  -which  he  lived,  hoth  with  respect  to  the  final  e 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  :  I  would  then  venture 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  of  elepant  and  imif- 
fected  women,  (who  are  the  peculiar  Tniatrpss^  of  "  pure  English 
and  undefiled,'*)  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly 
more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chaucer's  TRoaus 

AND  C&ESEmE. 

"  And  after  this  forth  to  the  gate  he  wente, 
Ther  as  Creseide  out  rode  a  ful  gode  paaa. 
And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  wente. 
And  to  liimselfe  ful  oft  he  said,  Alas ! 
Fro  hennis  roile  my  blisse  and  my  solas : 
As  wouldd  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  her  sene  agen  come  in  to  Troie ! 

And  to  the  yondir  hil  I  gan  her  gide, 
Alas !  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leve : 
And  jond  I  saw  her  to  her  &thir  ride ; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mine  hert  shall  to-deve ; 
And  hithir  home  I  came  when  it  was  eye. 
And  here  1  dwel,  out -cast  from  alld  joie, 
And  shal,  til  I  maie  sene  her  efte  in  Troie. 

"  And  of  himselfe  imaginid  he  ofte 
To  ben  deiaitid,  pale  and  woxin  lesse 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  saidin  softe, 
What  may  it  be  9  who  can  the  sothd  gesse. 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  hcTincsse  ? 
And  al  this  n*  as  but  his  melancolie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  suche  (antasie. 

Aiiothir  time  imaginin  he  would 
That  every  wight,  that  past  him  by  the  wey, 

probably  exaggerates  the  features  of  his  earthly  mind  as  mu^  as  that  of 
many  others  exalts  the  heavenly  part  of  them.  Hie  persistent  friendship 
of  Isaac  Walton  is  a  great  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  it  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  productions  in  verse,  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  day  he  was  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  least  apt  to  flj 
above  his  c<Hnpany  though  never  lagging  behind  in  any  conversation. 

A  memoir  of  Ck>tton  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixed  to  the  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler  of  1836.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pickering,  and,  as  his  friend  the  Editor  declares,  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  his  taste  and  exertions  and  biographical  knowledge  for 
the  value  which  the  volumes  possess. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pickering  intends  to  bring  out  a  select  editioa  of  tho 
ooounooal  poems  of  Cotton.— S.  C] 
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B»d  of  him  roathe,  nad  that  thei  wieo  ihoold, 

I  tun  right  »orj,  Troiliu  wol  dej  1 
And  thiu  he  drove  a  due  jet  forth  ar  tirey, 
Aa  ;e  haT«  herde :  luche  lire  gu  be  la  lede 
Aa  he  thaC  atode  betvmn  hope  and  dreda ; 
For  which  him  likid  in  bia  songis  aheve 
Th'  eueheaou  of  bia  wo  a«  ha  best  might. 
And  made  a  aooge  of  wordia  but  a  fsve, 
Somwhat  his  woful  hert^  for  to  light, 
And  when  he  waa  from  everj  mann'ia  aigbt 
With  8ofl£  voice  he  of  hia  lady  dere, 
That  abaent  waa,  gim  sing  aa  ye  may  here ; 

Thia  BODg^,  when  be  thus  eongin  had*  ful  aona 
Ee  fil  agen  into  hie  lighis  olde : 
And  every  night,  aa  waa  hit  wonte  to  done ; 
He  atode  the  bright  moona  to  behoUe 
And  all  bis  sorowe  to  the  nioone  he  tolde, 
And  said  :  I  wis.  whan  thou  art  hornid  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trews  T* 

Another  exquiHite  muster  of  thia  species  of  style,  where  tlie 
scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  hut  the  perfect  well- 
bred  geatleman  the  expresuons  and  the  ajrrongeraent,  is  (jeoiga 
Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
qiuuntneas  of  the  thoughts,  his  Tehfle  ;  or  Sacked  Poehs  aud 
Private  Ejaclxations  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  I 
■hall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  admini- 
ble  for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughta,  and 
for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  langus.ge.  Unless,  indeed,  a  fastid- 
imu  turte  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.  The 
■econd  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen  not 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  &  striking  exunple 
and  iUustis,tion  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches ;  namely,  that  the  characteristic  iault  of  onr  elder 
poets  is  the  reverse  of  that,  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  Tersifien ;  the  one  conveying  the  most  fantastic 
thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  l&nguage ;  the  other  in 
the  most  fimtastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 
■  [BokeT.    ThifintlinMofthafiTBtBtaozB  stand  thus  to  the  original: 

And  altir  thi*  h«  to  the  yatia  wente 
and  lh«  first  of  the  laat  atanaa  thai : 

TUa  aoDgi  when  ha  thns  .m*i^  haA  toiM^-S.  C.\ 
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The  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  tlie  former  an  enigma  of  thoa^ti. 
The  one  reminds  me  of  an  old  passage  in  Drayton*s  Ideas  : 

Ab  other  men,  so  I  mysdf  do  miise^ 
Why  in  this  sort  I  wrest  inventioo  so  ; 
And  why  these  ^iddfy  meiapkon  I  use, 
Leaying  the  path  the  greater  part  do  go 
I  will  resolve  yoa :  /  am  lumaiic  /* 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Stnagogue  :  or 
The  Shadow  of  the  Temple,  a  connected  series  of  poems  in  im- 
itation of  Herbert's  Teuple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it. 

O  how  my  mind 

Is  gravell'd ! 

Not  a  thought, 
That  lean  find, 

But*s  ravdrd 

All  to  naught ! 
Short  ends  of  threads, 

And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists, 
Knots,  snarled  mflEB, 
Loose  broken  tufts 
Of  twists, 
Are  my  torn  meditations'  ragged  dothing, 
Which,  wound  and  woven,  shape  a  suit  for  nothing : 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  to  xmthink  that  thought  agaiaf 

Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages  I  can  not  proceed  to 
the  extracts  promised,  without  changing  the  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Her- 
bert's. 

VIBTUE. 

Sweet  day,  so  eool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die: 


*  Sonnet  IX. 

f  (The  Synagogue,  a  collection  of  poems  generally  appended  to  the  Tem- 
ple, has  been  retained  in  Mr.  Pickeringfs  edition  of  1885.  ''They  were 
first  printed,"  as  the  Prefiuse  mentioos,  jld.  1640,  and  have  been,  with 
mudi  probability,  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  Harvie,  M.A  Tbt 
poem  quoted  is  at  p.  274  of  the  editr-a  a] 
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SwMt  row,  irboM  hue  ui^ry  aad  brkve 
Bidi  the  nuh  g«ier  wipe  hii  eye : 
Hj  root  ii  ever  in  iti  gr«»e, 

And  tbou  mutt  di«. 
Sweet  spriog,  full  of  iwect  dsya  ind  roHs, 
A  box,  where  BweeU  Gompacted  He : 
My  Duuic  ehowB,  ye  have  your  cloMS, 

Ajid  all  muat  die. 

THE  BOSOM  SIN: 


Lord,  with  what  care  haat  tbau  bfgirt  ns  round  1 
Parenla  Gr«t  Muon  cb  ;  then  Khoolmasteri 
Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  boond 
To  rulea  of  reason,  holy  mesBeDgers, 

Pulpits  and  Sundaya,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 
Afflictiooi  sorted,  anguish  of  all  aises, 
Fine  oets  and  strstagems  to  oatch  us  in, 

Bibles  Uid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 

Blesaiogs  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 
He  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 
Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  oonsdences ; 

AngeU  aod  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 
Tet  all  these  fence*  and  their  whole  array 
One  cunniog  boaom-iin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 
Dear  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 
And  in  my  Mntings.  I  presume,  your  lore 
Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 
And  have,  o[  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  impror^ 
I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 
To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 
And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart    But  he 

(I  Bigh  to  say) 
Look'd  on  a  servant,  who  did  know  his  eye, 
Better  tiian  you  know  ne,  or  (which  is  one) 
Ihao  I  myseU    The  servant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fmit,  seii'd  on  my  heart  alone, 
And  threw  it  Ja  a  fmt,  wherein  did  &1I 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  bota  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock:.  I  well  remember  all, 
And  have  good  canse :  there  it  waa  dipt  and  dyed. 
And  waah'd,  azid  wrung :  the  very  wringing  yet 
Ailbreeth  t«ars.    "Toot heart  WMfoal.HeMC-" 
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Indeed  tis  true.    I  did  and  do  oommit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  hear.    Aittf  my  heart  was  well. 
And  dean  and  fair,  as  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  teU) 
Walked  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  \etters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  showed  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  feteh  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present. 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  s<alding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  understand  ?) 
The  offerer's  heart    "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear." 
Indeed  *tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  wat^r 
I  bath'd  it  often,  ev'n  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
Ev'n  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed : 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stufT'd  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  ev'n  my  rest  was  gone  t 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there : 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.    **  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  I  prayed, 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid. 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.     "  Truly,  Friend, 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  &vor  than  you  wot  o£    Mark  the  end. 
Hie  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
Dm  oaldroQ  sappled  what  was  grown  too  hard: 
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Jbe  Umtm  did  qnialNa  what  wh  grown  too  doll: 
All  did  bat  atrive  to  mend  That  jou  bad  matT'd. 
Wbcrefore  bo  Gheer'd,  and  praise  him  to  the  ftdl 
Each  day,  each  hour,  each  mmieiit  of  the  week. 
Who  tun  wonld  have  you  he  neir,  teoder,  qiaok."* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TOBHEB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED THE  NEUTKAL  8T7IX,  OB  THAT 

COHMON  TO  PBOSE  AKD  FOETRT,  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  SPSCDfEIfS  PBOlf 
CHACCEB,  HEESEET,  AND  OTIIEB3. 

I  HAVE  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  th&t  the  ezcellenca 
defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapteT  ie  not  the  chu- 
BCtemtio  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style  ;  because  I  can 
add  with  equal  sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powers. 
The  praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  English  is 
undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphasis  on  the  word 
unifornt,  1  will  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  hit 
akme.  For,  in  a  less  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  cer- 
tainly include  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Southey,  the  exceptions  in  their  works  being  so 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  excellence  described 
in  the  quotation  liom  fi-arve,  I  appear 'to  find  more,  and  more 
undoubted  specimens  in  the  works  of  others  ;  for  instance,  among 
the  minor  poems  of  Mr-  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it  vriU  always  remain  a  singular  and  noticeable 
fitet ;  that  a  theory,  which  would  establish  this  lingua  cammttnis, 
not  only  aa  the  best,  but  as  the  only  commendable  style,  should 
have  proceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
■peare  and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  fnot- 
viduatized  and  charactetiitio.  And  let  it  be  rememl>ered,  too, 
that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controverted  passages  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  the  purpose  and  object,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  rathet  than  by  the  sense 

•  [llie  three  poemi  ara  at  pp.  ST,  40,  and  IBS  Twp«iAnA7.— %.&\ 
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which  the  words  themielTeB  iniut  oonref,  if  fhey  aie  takei 
without  this  allowance. 

A  penoQ  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three  or  four  of 
Shakspeare's  jaincipal  plays,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  Shakspeare*s  a  quotation  from  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  hnes.  A  similar  pecuharitr, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  whenever 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  difierent  dramatis  persona  of  the  Recluse.  Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
axe  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced  : 

**  It  seems,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line 
lliat  but  half  of  it  is  theirs*  and  the  better  half  ia  thine.** 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
once  claim  as  Wordsworthian  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

*'The  Child  is  &ther  of  the  Man,  dc."t 

Or  in  the  Lucy  Gray  ? 

**  No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew ; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor  \ 
The  wkeeUtt  iking  that  tnr  grem 
Betide  a  human  door'X 

•  [Altered  from  The  Pet  I^mb^  P.  W.  p.  30.— &  C] 
t  P.  W.  p.  2,  line  7. 

**  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  bdiold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  Ghfld  ia  fiOher  of  the  Han; 
And  I  could  wish  my  daya  to  be 
Bound  eadi  to  eadi  by  natural  piety."— S.  G] 

t  Ph  L  pi  l<^-&  C] 
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Or  in  the  IsiJi  Shbprerd-botb  ?* 

"  Jkloi^  tha  river'*  itony  marge 
He  Band-kik  chukU  ■  jojoiu  MOg; 
Ute  thnuh  ii  imty  in  Uie  mxxl. 
And  <»r(ds  lond  and  stroog. 
A  thoDUud  Iambi  are  on  tha  rooki, 
AIL  nevly  bom  t  both  earth  and  il^ 
Keep  jubilee,  uid  more  than  all, 
Hioi  boys  with  their  green  oaronal , 
Tbej  never  hear  the  cry, 
Ilat  phuntiTe  crj  I  which  np  the  hill 
Coma  from  the  depth  of  DuDgeon-QhjU." 

Need  I  mention  the  exqnisita  deacription  of  the  Sea  Looh  in 
The  Blwd  Highland  Bot.  'Who  but  a.  poet  telle  a  tale  in  mch 
language  to  the  little  ones  l^  pie  fiie-side  as — 

"Tet  had  he  many  a  rettleu  dream; 
Both  when  he  h<«rd  the  eagle'e  nream, 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  Qie  ehwe 

Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 
Betide  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Hot  unaU  like  oar's,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  me  of  mighty  aiie,  and  strange ; 
Hut,  nmgb  or  sroootb,  ie  fall  of  change^ 

And  stirring  in  ila  bed 
For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day, 

Tlie  great  Sea-water  fiuda  iU  way  > 

llrough  long.  Long  windings  of  the  hiUa, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong : 
Hieo  hurries  back  the  road  it  came — 
Betuma  on  errand  stdll  the  same ; 
Tins  did  it  when  the  earth  wm  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 

As  long  aa  eartli  shall  last. 
And  with  the  ooming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ehipa  that  sweeUy  ride. 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rooks; 
Aiiri  %a  ^la  ahepherds  with  their  flodn 

Brng  tain  of  diatant  laoda.'! 

•  [Ik  i  p.  81.— 8.  C] 

f  [lb.  iiL  pp,  lU-e.    Mr.  Wordnrorth  hw  alUitd  "  •wMA'f  Vn  <ftM\tA 
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I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  hu  Ruth»*  bat  tike  tki 
fbllowing  stanzas : 

"  But  as  yon  have  before  been  told, 
Thifl  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dimcing  crest. 
So  beantifol,  through  sarage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  yagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth—so  much  of  heayeo. 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fidr 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment" 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositions,  which 
already  form  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
stitute hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — ^from  these,  whether 

stanxa  to  "safely.*  In  the  first  I  venture  to  prefer  "the  eagle's  scream,* 
whidi  my  fiUiier  wrote,  to  "  the  eagles,*  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth— ^because  eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nor  numtfous,  as  the  first 
expression  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  to  bring  it  more  inter- 
estingly before  the  mind,  than  the  last — S.  C] 
•  [P.  W.  il  p.  lOS.— a  CJ 
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in  Tbjme  or  blank  Terse,  it  would  be  difficnlt  uid  almost  super- 
fluous  to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a 
style  which  can  not  be  imitated  without  its  being  at  once  recog- 
nized, as  originating  in  Sir.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  his  loftier  Htrains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  this  ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more  ex- 
cellent, and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may  happen 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  writings,  1  will  give  three 
specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  firom  the  lines  on 
the  Boy  op  WmANDER-MEEE," — ^who 

"  Blew  miimc  tiootuigs  to  the  ailent  owls, 
That  tbey  might  answer  him. — Anil  they  would  ihoat 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  ehout  agsio, 
With  long  hfllloos,  uid  ecreams,  and  echoes  load 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  conoourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocuod  din !    And  when  it  chanoed. 
That  pauaea  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, 
Thm  tamelimei  in  ihal  tittnce,  ahili  ht  hutig 
XiUflunjr.  a  genllc  ihack  of  mild  niTpriu 
Bat  earritdfar  into  hit  heart  the  voiee 
Of  mouiUMK-lomnta ;  or  the  vitUile  Kem\ 

•  [There  waa  a  Boy.    P.  W.  ii.  p.  79.-8.  C] 

t  Mr.  WOTdsworth's  hanng  Judiciouslj  adopted  "  coneoune  irilif'  in  Qua 
paaaige  for  "  a  uild  wctw"  aa  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  enconragea  ma 
to  haaard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  ahoold  not  hare  made  in  the  worka 
of  a  poet  less  austerely  accnrate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
great  honor.    It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word.  "  Ktne,'  ereu  in  the 
senteoce  in  which  it  u  retained.    Dryden,  and  he  rally  in  his  more  eareleas 
Tersea.  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
«DnTenience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been 
lince  tflO  eurrent  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  pven  as  its  first  ezplanatdon  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  he  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its  proper  sense.    In 
Shakipeore  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  withoat  some  olear  refer- 
ence, proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  Hilton : 
"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm' 
A  sylvan  tcme;  and,  as  the  ranks  aacemd 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  thtatra 
Of  stateliest  view."' 

[,  hecauie  the  word  la  already 

■  [Far.  Lost,  iv.  L  IN.— S.  0.'\ 
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WoM  enter  fmawarm  into  kit  wiiM 
With  all  ile  eolemn  imagery,  it»  roeke, 
lU  tdood$f  and  that  uncertain  heaeen,  received 
Into  the  boeom  of  the  eteadjf  lake,"^    . 

more  equivocal  than  might  be  wished ;  inaamuch  as  in  the  limited  nse.  whidi 
I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify  two  differ^it  things ;  namelj,  the  scenery, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserred  from  obscurity  only  br 
keeping  the  original  signification  full  in  the  mind.    Tlius  Ifilton  again, 

"  Prepare  thee  for  another  aoene:*^ 

*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  expanded,  thus: 

And  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
ResponsiTe  to  his  call, — with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  hallooe,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  1    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill : 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dares 
to  be  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  {oae  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  placed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  different  fr^>m  them  in  the  kind  of  excellence) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  hitter  part  of  this 
quotation  stood  better  at  first ;  or  that  any  improvement, — if  any  there  be 
— in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  compara- 
tive languor  which  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  second : — 

Of  silence  eueh  m  haffied  hie  beet  skill 

seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, — 

which  presents  the  image  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  at  once  without  dividing 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  sense. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  *'  mirth"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
"jocund  din  f  the  logic  of  poetic  passion  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  logic  of  thought  does  not  exact :  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
**  chano'd,"  which  Milton  uses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  ?*  The 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  communications,  is  as  good 
an  instance  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  whidi  we  can  not  see  the  cause,  as  the 
affiurs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  wnnrd  seems  to  me  partic- 
ularly expreaaive.— S.  C] 


*  [Pte.  Lort*  XL  L  687.-«.  0.]  t  Book  Ix.  L  675. 
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The  secood  shall  be  that  noble  iinitstion  of  Drayton*  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  Joanna. t 

— "  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  twu  minutes'  space, 

Joanna,  lookiDg  in  mj  ejea,  beheld 

That  rayishmeat  of  miae,  and  lauded  aloud. 

Hie  Rock,  like  KHDethiiig  etarting  &oni  a  sleep. 

Took  up  the  Ladj's  voice,  and  laughed  sgaiul 

Ihat  antdeat  Woman  seiited  on  Utlm-crag 

Was  ready  with  her  caTera ;  BammaT-tear, 

And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silrer-Hov  seat  forth 

A  Qoise  of  laughter  ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard. 

And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mouDlain  tMie. 

Eelvellfn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 

CuTied  the  I^y-a  vmoe  1— old  Skiddaw  blew  ' 

His  speaking  trumpet  1 — back  out  of  the  clouda 

From  Olaraniara  southward  came  the  voice : 

And  Kirlotone  tossed  it  from  bis  mist;  head  T 

The  tbinl,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  Uie  Sono  at  the 
Feast  op  Bkoucham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  CUf- 
ibid,  the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  hia  Ancettois.t 

— "  Now  another  daj  ia  oome, 

Pltter  hopc^  and  noUer  doMn ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 

And  hath  buried  deep  hia  book 

Armor  rutting  in  hit  haltt 

On  the  blood  of  CUffonl  calU  ; 

•  Qmll  Ike  Beot,'  txdaimt  lh»  Lance  I 

Btar  nttotht  hmH  of  FroTtet, 

ft  llu  longing  of  tin  SItiild— 

TM  thy  lunu,  lHou  tTOnbling  Field  I— 

Fidd  of  dtath,  lektr/er  tAou  b», 

Oroan  tKou  with  <mr  victory  I 

•  Whieb  Ot^laod  scarce  bad  apoke,  bat  quickly  ercry  Ull, 
Upon  ber  Texgt  that  stand^  the  nei^boriDg  Talleys  fill ; 
HelTilloci  from  hb  height,  it  through  the  mouDtaios  threw, 
From  whom  aa  aoon  again,  the  souod  Dunbalrase  drew. 
Prom  whose  atone-tropbied  bead,  it  on  the  Wendroes  went, 
Whidi.  towVds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Deot. 
Uttt  Brodwater,  therewith  within  ber  banks  astaimd. 
In  soiling  to  the  sea,  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buitdiI^^  walks,  and  streets,  with  edioes  knid  and  long, 
Ud  mightily  oommend  old  Copland  for  her  song. 

Drayton's  Poliolbioi'  :  Sonq  XXZ. 

f  [P.  w.  ii.  pL  «e»^-a  aj  t\?.TT.ii.^v[A.-a.'a^ 
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Happy  dajt  and  mighty,  hoar. 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  ho^sed,  with  knoe  and  iword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

Firai  $hall  head  the  flock  of  warT 

**  Alas !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 
That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills," 

The  words  themselves  in  the  fi)regoing  extracts,  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  common  for  the  greater  part. — But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  we  except  a  few  misadventurous  attempts  to  tnuur 
late  the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?     Li  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common  people  caU,  dictian- 
ary)  words  is  more  than  usually  great.     And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  con- 
ceptions, and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision. — But 
are  those  words  in  tlwse  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?     Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  spoken  words  ?     No !  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections  ;  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions.    Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  himself  with  noticeable 
vivacity — ^have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  *'  The  thrush  is 
busy  in  the  wood  ?"^-or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of 
club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  "  tcith  their  green 
coronal?''— OT  have  translated  a  beautiful  May-day  into  ''Both 
earth  and  sky  keep  jubilee  ?"^r  have  brought  all  the  different 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind,  as  the 
actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  ?     Or  have  represented  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  as  "  That  uncertain  heaven  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?''     Even  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  not  unfrequently  peculiar ;  as,  "  The  wind, 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  the  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well 
be  dangerous  food  to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,*'  &c. 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  iamyifjtijor 
(that  iB,  the  omisaion  of  the  connective  particle  before  the  last  of 
aeveral  words,  or  several  sentences  used  grammatically  as  single 
'words,  all  being  ia  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  by 
the  same  verb),  and  not  less  in  ^he  coostruction  of  words  by  ap- 
position ("to  him,  a  youth").  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compoaitions  all  that  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  his  preface  icould  exclude,  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For 
a  far  greater  number  of  tines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  aay 
other  recent  poet ;  because  the  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
vorth's  poems  being  less  derived  either  from  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  the  rapid  flow  of  narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a. 
larger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think  it  such : 
Init  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to 
the  poem  in  which  they  are  found,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can 
biing  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every-day  powera 
ftnd  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more 
mad  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  &om 
no  modern  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  different  times,  and  as  different  occasions  had  awakened 
k  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Ixma  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisition 
into  the  character*  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  evidence  of 
bis  published  works  ;  and  a  poaitive,  not  a  comparative,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  characteristic  excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  defects. 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opmion  of  m.-^  M^isrAsi^  <x& 
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have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;  agmiut 
the  probahility  of  whose  parental  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that 
of  his  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  suhject 
But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fisur  and  philosophical  in 
which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavors  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples, which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general^  with 
the  specification  of  these  in  their  application  to  the  di&reni 
classes  of  poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  criticism 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particularize 
the  most  striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable, 
faithfully  noticing  the  frequent  or  infirequent  recurrence  of  similar 
merits  or  defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  charac- 
teristic from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in 
the  independence  of  free-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his 
errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
and  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  others  formed  afte^ 
wards  on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  dififusioa 
of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism  ;  and  that  it 
has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserv- 
ing of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  far 
more  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is  their 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity, 
wisely  lefl  to  sink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  weight,  with  original 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  prefixed 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness,  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and 
for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the 
mere  impersonation  of  the  work  then  under*  trial.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allu- 
sions are  admitted,  and  no  re-commitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juve- 
nile peifimnances,  that  were  published,  perhaps  fbigotten,  many 
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j«%n  before  Uie  commencement  of  the  review :  lince  fot  the  for- 
cing back  of  Buch  works  to  public  notice  no  motive*  are  easily  oft- 
aignable,  but  Buch  aa  are  furnished  to  the  critic  by  hia  own 
penonal  malignity  ;  or  what  is  still  worae,  by  a  habit  of  malig- 
nity in  the  form  of  mere  wantonneas. 


It 


"  Ifo  private  g[rudge  they  ii««d.  no  persooal  ifute : 
The  viva  teetio  it  its  onu  delight  1 
All  cDmity,  aU  envy,  th»y  diMlaiin, 
DiBiaterealed  tbiem  of  our  good  oame : 
Cool,  M>b«r  murderers  of  their  neighbor's  bme  I' — S.  T.  a 


Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  before  him,  can  make  good,  is 
the  critic's  right.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to 
complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard  ;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  bo  the  phrases 
vhich  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  reprehension  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  what  effect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  cfTect  must  he  weigh  his 
words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays,  that  he  knows  more  of 
hia  author,  than  the  author's  publicatioas  could  have  told  him ; 
aa  Boon  as  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  author ;  his 
censure  instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  personal 
innilts.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  him  the  most  con- 
temptible character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  bo  degraded, 
I  that  of  a  gossip,  backbiter,  and  pasguiliant :  but  with  this  heavy 
aggravation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  of 
the  world  into  the  museum  ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to 
the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place 
of  refuge  ;  offers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up 
the  lying  and  profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permitted 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illustrious 
Lessing,*  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 

'  [See  a  taw  remarks  on  this  lutgeet  in  Leuing'a  Prelaee  h>  his  Essay  on 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  Aneients  represented  Death  ( Wie  dit  Altai  den 
Tod  gdnldit).  Works,  Ldptig.  1S41,  vol  t.  pp.  273-4.  Lessini;  also  re- 
istrates  igainst  a  certain  sort  of  persooalitj  id  criticism  In  the  Advertise- 
itpn&uAUthvtBombitrgitdnDramatiirgU.   lb.»<A,iii.¥V.V*.— %.<i^ 
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but  always  argumentatiye  and  honorable,  criticism),  is  beyond 
controversy  the  true  one  :  and  though  I  would  not  myself  exe^ 
cise  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  be  ezelii- 
ded,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  others,  witlt- 
out  complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  formed   between   any  number  of 

m 

learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature ; 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuahty. 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  to  adminis- 
ter judgment  according  to  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  ;  and 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  imiversal 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  appli- 
cation to  particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  to 
speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body  corporate ;  they 
shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to 
them  their  fair  dignities,  though  self-assumed,  not  less  cheerfully 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's  office,  or 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  may  be  the 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subverted  reputation,  however  numeroui 
and  impatient  the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insuppor- 
table despotism,  1  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
defence  and  justification  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  Cluixote  find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular 
movements,  1  should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its 
own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one.  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the 
public  press  has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
mill-stones,  it  grinds  it  off]  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another, 
and  ^ith  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  All 
the  two-and- thirty  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole 
wide  atmosphere  it  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But  this 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps, 
butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignilicants, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ; 
may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  uuchas- 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and 
prouder  show  must  beware,  how  they  place  themselves  within  its 
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gvreep.  Unch  leM  nuy  they  presume  to  ky  hands  on  the  aailt, 
the  Btiength  of  which  u  neither  greater  nor  less  than  u  the 
'wind  is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  remoreeleas 
urn  stings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  he  has  him- 
self alone  to  blame ;  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws  him 
from  it,  it  will  more  often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his  Ikll. 

Patting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference  of 
national  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  aversion  ;  and 
reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those  woiM  and  more  criminsl  in- 
trusions into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  legiet  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  are :  first,  its  imfaithfulness  te 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
wo^  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  yet  of  such  trifling  impor- 
tance even  in  point  of  size  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  ver- 
dict, so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  moat  candid 
mind  the  suspicion,  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were 
St  work ;  or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determi nation 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  bx^ttteiing  the  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  Awf^ot  myself  become  sub- 
ject to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an 
accusation  without  proof,  1  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  Rennell's 
•ennonin  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  an 
iUustiation  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I 
must  inbmit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a 
ginnndleas  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
ccnnmon  with  aU  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  maybe  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  Tbe  EDiNniTROH  Review,  and  to  its  only  corrival  (The  CIuar- 
terly),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  superiority 
of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so  un- 
deniably displayed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
sertion for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some- 
timea  petulant  verdicts,  not  s^dom  unsupported  even  by  a  single 
^ootatioa  fiom  the  woA  eondemned,  which  mi^ht  Kt  \KaA\a.-i« 
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explained  the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice  of 
his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  extracts  ut 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  nln 
£rom  which  the  faoltiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attrib- 
uted may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show,  thst 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  hare 
met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wcvdsworth's  poems,  ^nn^f^A 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hsT- 
ing  written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  unth  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  yi- 
nous  branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principle 
ci  rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chrii- 
tian)  who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  soli- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  dawtt- 
right  ravingSy  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 

**  O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  moontaiDs  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bsihs  the  world  in  light !  He  looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth. 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  toadied. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy :  his  spirit  drank 
Hie  spectacle  I  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  lire :  they  were  his  life."* 


*  [Excursion.    (Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    The  passage  now  begins  thus: 

"  Such  was  the  Boy — ^but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  ^c." 

Compare  with  this  Gk>ethe'8  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Faust  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  rarsificatioD 
of  which  are  exquisite : 

O  glucklieh  I  wer  noch  hoffen  kann 

Am9  diescm  Meer  det  Irrthumt  aufkutauehen,  dx. 

Hie  two  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  tone  of  reflection  is  beaatifnlly 
aeoordant  with  the  natural  image,— 4n  Goethe's  with  a  setting;  as  in  M*M 
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Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  hia  tdnuren, 
ahonld  be  induoed  to  pay  any  seriouB  attention  to  decisionB  vhioh 
prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and 
sensibility  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a  favorite  pawage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  confiiination  it  could 
receive,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  frienda ;  tome 
of  whom  peihapa,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in* 
tellectual  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  pawage  they  iind  selected,  tm  the  characteriitia 
effusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  reason  I — as  furnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose  I  No  diversity  of  taste 
seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  thesenae 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  underEtanding ;  and  the  imagery  and  dictioa 
of  which  hod  collected  round  those  convictions  my  noblest  as  well 
as  my  most  delightful  feelings  ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mete  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  to  effect.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  effort  of  charity 
not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
in  animam  malevolam  sapientta  hand  intrare  potest. 

'What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  nnmber 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ao- 
knowledges  to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  What  if  he 
himself  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abund- 
ance thronghout  the  whole  book  1  And  yet,  though  under  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
tion with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
a  "  This  won't  do  !"     Wliat  ?  if  after  such  acknowledgments  ex- 

from  The  Ezcurnon,  with  a  rising  ami, — might  be  peodanta  to  esth  otber, 
and  form  andi  »  bright  pair  as  Mr.  Turocr'a  two  pieturcB  called  the  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Carthage, — "  or  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the  ma- 
terial puDtinga  wae  oa  &deleaa  a*  those  of  the  poetry,  for  they  too  dnerrs 
to  Ura.— a  0.] 

VOL.  m.  U 


deduction,  though  the  poet  h 
portunity  ibr  it.  by  haviug  pt 
ciplesof  judirincDt  iu  pnom-. 
mill  of  ri*asiMiii)£r '. 

The  office  and  duty  of  lh>; 

"  The  gavffst.  happi' 

The  reverse,  for  in  sU  casei  a  re 
busineaa  of  burle«quc  and  trave. 
hu  been  always  diK-med  a  ma 
When  I  was  at  Kouie.  among  i 
Julius  n.  I  went  thither  once  ' 
geuiui  And  great  vivacity  of  I 
Hichael  Augelo's  Mo^-Ei^.  cur  co 
And  heard  of  that  stupendous  tta 
npport  the  other ;  of  the  super 
the  neceuity  of  the  exiM<'uce  of 
tegrity  both  to  the  image  and  the 
them  removed,  and  the  statue  \n 
being  iuj>pr-natural.  We  called 
■on,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  pasi- 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  o: 
the  Eastern  nalioos,  and  an'  eiIi 
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companion  -who  possessed  more  than  his  share  of  the  hfttred, 
which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French,  had  just  observed  to 
me,  "  A  Frenchman,  Sir '.  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human  shape, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry :" 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church  !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  "  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — will  notice— (for  they  will  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — will  be  the  horns 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immedi' 
ately  conuect  with  them  will  be  those'  of  a  he-goat  and  a  aickaH" 
KTever  did  man  gaess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers^  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  woirda  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to 
pan. 

In  The  Exovssion  the  poet  ha«  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awM  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents, 
aa  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 
hum  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 
oonaequence  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  &om  eailieat 
manhood,  in  villages  and  hamlets  from  door  to  door, 
"  A  YBgrant  Herchatit  b«Dt  benottii  hU  load."' 
TXcw  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactic 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  cougmity 
or  incongruity  of  sach  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic  who, 
paasing  by  alt  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would 
piesent  to  such  a  mm ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
ture, of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of 
places  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  vaiying  imagery  they  bring  with  them ;  and  lastly,  all  the 
observations  of  men, 

["  A  ngraot  Herchant  under  a  heavy  lowl 
Beot  u  he  moTes" — 

BcnA  L  p.  W.  toL  rL  p.  15,  edU.  of  IW).— &  O-^ 


might  hare  beea  among  th 
,  my  opiuoa,  can  not  be  thougi 
healthier  state  of  moral  ioeli 
coidcd. 


CHAPT 


IHK   ca«KACTEniSTIC   DEFECTS 
THE  PRIKCirLES  FItOM  'WICCH 

DEFECTS,   19   DEDUCED TlIEn 

FOB    THE    GKEATEST    FAST 

ONLT. 

If  Mr,  Wordsworth  havo  set 
hia  aiguments  arc  insufficient  to 
Iiave  adopted  his  scutimeiits  be 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  su 
principles.  And  still  let  the  du< 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  wl 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  atteni 
anon,  by  templing  him  to  carry 
limiU.     If  »•"  -■  •  ' 
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aloud,  that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  WoidBworth's 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated  ;  whether  they  are  sim- 
plicity or  simpleness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or 
wilful  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and 
under  the  least  attractive  associations;  are  as  little  the  real 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems  he  chose  to  try 
an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  have 
failed.  Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  obje^ 
and  elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity*  is  Iot 
the  greater  part  written  in  language,  as  unraised  and  naked  aa 
any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza 
and  compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

"  There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
ThiUier  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fiist." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the  fbnner  half : 

"  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
On  whidi  the  Traveller  thus  had  died, 
llie  Bog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  hiB  Master's  side : 
How  nourished  here  through  tuch  long  Ume 
He  knows^  who  gave  thai  love  tublime. 
And  gave  that  strength  offeding^  great 
Above  ail  human  estimate  Tf 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determining, 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poet's  genius  ?     Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  writ- 

•  [P.  W.  v.  p.  48.— S.  C] 

t  CHie  second  line  of  this  stanxa  is  now 

«  When  this  iU&ted  TraveU^  didd."  ^. ^\ 
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ten  because  the  poet  tcould  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he 
oonld  not  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandenr  of  hii  mind, 
but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  eTery  composition 
write  otherwise  ?  In  short,  that  his^ 
on^  yfJii)B_element  j  like  the  swan^  that._^rin^  M^mgd  himsdt 
fo^twfaile,  with  crushSig  the  weeds_wi  the  river'a  bank^ocn 
rSSnTto  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  rellectingMBT^ 

imng  surface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  sapposing  the 
miagmedjciage,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  as  far  as  it  is  difierent  from  the  prin- 
cWes  of  the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's works  ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  results  of 
my  own  judgment,  afler  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  re- 
peated perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  suf- 
ficient fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  efiects  that  might  arise 
firom  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  will  therefore 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasional  defect,  which  I 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  is  the  inconstancy  of  the 
style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity — (at  all 
events  striking  and  original) — to  a  style,  not  only  unimpassioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  oflen  and  too  abruptly  to  that 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  first,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
poetry  ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 

*  [ThiB  is  an  eloquent  declamation  against  Cromwell,  in  the  guise  of  an 
argument,  the  defence  of  "  the  late  man,  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
Protector,**  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  whose  appearance  was  "  strange 
and  terrible,"  and  whose  figure  was  taller  than  that  of  a  giant,  or  **  the 
shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening.**  This  personage  tnma  out  to  be  th« 
Wicked  One  himself,  and  the  discourse  which  he  utters  is,  indeed,  moat 
dramatically  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserriceable  to  the  cause  of 
Cromwell.  Afler  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals,  diqpar- 
■giag  hk  powers,  redooing  his  parts  to  diligeooa  and  disaimnlation,  tad- 
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intermixed  (not  u  in  the  ConMlalion  of  Boetiui,*  or  the  Akokkh 
of  Barci&y,t  by  the  insertion  of  poems  auppoeed  to  have  bsan 
spoken  or  compoeed  on  oocuiooi  previoiuly  related  in  prose,  hut) 
the  poet  pawing  from  one  to  Uie  other,  as  the  nature  of  the 
thoughu  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode  of  com- 
pontion  does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste.  There  is  something 
unpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  state*  of  feel- 
ing so  dissimilaT,  and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleas- 
ure from  which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and  pre- 
vious expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkwardness 
is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduction  of  songs  in  our  modem 
oomie  operas  ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Uetastasio  (u 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever 

making  awaj  -with  his  achiercmaDtt  ^  borne  sod  atroad,  or  bringing  tham 
vary  nearly  to  Dothiag,  the  Evil  One's  opponoit  proceeds  to  d«miioliih  hii 
lotcUeetu^  preteiuioiu  ;  and  bere  be  attacks  bim  oa  tlie  aide  of  Mi  apAechei, 
whiok  Hr.  Carljle  has  lately  brongbt  fortb  from  tlie  abadow*  in  whioh 
they  bare  so  long  been  lying. 

Aocording  to  tbis  «(a»y,  all  the  vnr  and  btoodsbed  at  the  tinM  of  the 
Rebellkiii,  was  on  aeeoimt  of  "  a  UtUe  Shipinoney,*  or  to  revccige  the  Ims 
*■  of  three  at  (bar  ears," — not  t«  decide  irhether  the  country  was  to  be 
goTcmed  by  ta  abaolute  or  a  limited  mouarchj ;  vhetlier  the  Chorch  of 
Bighnd  sbould  be  approxjnuted  to  Rome  or  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Belwmatioa ;  whether  eecleaisstical  rulers  were  to  fine,  Monrge,  motilste^ 
■nd  inunure  for  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  opposed  tbrir  view*  and 
firouMdIugB,  or  whether  they  must  learn  to  uphold  the  Churnh  in  a  man- 
■«r  mora  omformaUe  to  Christianity.  Yet  Oowley,  while  he  thus  ooold 
repreaent  the  cause  of  Hampden,  eialts  that  of  Brulos  I — whom  Dante 
placea  for  Ait  rebcUion  in  the  lovcat  deep  of  punishment ;  such  is  poetical 
iojostioel  Methinks  this  whole  diseourae  againit  old  Noll  is  like  "the 
shadow  of  a  giant  in  the  evening" — big  and  black,  but  of  no  force  or  anb- 

Cowley  wrot«  eleven  other  disoouraes  by  way  of  Msays  in  verse  and 
prote,  ib.  pp.  7S-14S.  'Hiia  remarkable  writer  and  iTorthy  nun  died  July 
SB,  1M1,  aged  forty-nine.— 3.  0.] 

■  [An.  Kanl.  Sever.  Bo«tii  Contolationii  Pkilotophia,  Uh.  v.  Bottins  or 
Boflthint,  was  bora  about  *J>.  470.— S.  0.] 

t  [He  Argeols,  quoted  toward  the  end  of  chap,  ix  is  a  sort  of  didao- 
tie  romance,  in  imitation  of  the  Salyrimn  of  Fftroniu*.  lite  author, 
John  BwcUy,  was  bom  IfiSe,  died  lezi.  He  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
James  L  (who  was  delighted  with  his  Satyricon  Enp^onnionit) — and  pnb- 
fished,  beside  several  prose  works,  a  ooUeetion  of  poems  in  two  vols.  4ta 
tt  Is  said  that  hia  pros*  Is  superior  to  his  versa,  but  that  all  bia  worki  dia- 
■        •        ■         3.O.] 
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doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  bis  poetic  genius)  nnifonnly 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  almost  alwa3rB  raises  and  impassions  the  style  of  the  recita- 
tive immediately  preceding.*  Even  in  real  life,  the  difierenoe 
is  great  and  evident  between  words  used  as  the  arbitrary  maxks 
of  thought,  our  smooth  maritet-coin  of  intercourse,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  currency  ;  and  those  which 
convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  ea- 
liven  and  particularize  some  other  ;  or  used  allegorically  to  body 
forth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such  as  arc  at 
least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  fac- 
ulty. So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circles  of  private  life 
we  oflen  find  a  striking  use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
flow  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  concen- 
tred attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  interruption  for  some 
minutes  afler.  But  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  language ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tints, 
that  what  in  a  difiercnt  style  would  be  the  commanding  colors, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  efiect  of  a  whole.  Where  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feelings  are  alternately  startled  by  anticlimax  and  h3rpercLiniax. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  for  another 
purpose  firom  The  blind  Highland  Bot  ;  and  then  annex,  as 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disharmony  in  style,  the 
two  following : 

*  [The  popukr  Italiau  dramatic  poet,  Pietro  Hetastauo,  whose  original 
name  was  Tntpusi,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  8d  of  January,  1698,  died 
April  12th,  1782. 

.  Hetastasio,  though  not  born  to  affluence  or  gentility,  was  pursued 
through  life  by  the  favors  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  the  admira- 
tioo  of  the  crowd.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Nature  in  such  a  wav  as  made 
him  also  a  favorite  of  Fortune,  and  possessed  all  admirable  qualities  of 
mind  and  person  that  are  UD(lerBt<Hxl  at  first  sight  He  took  the  eoclosias- 
tical  habit  and  th«*  titlo  of  Abate,  though  his  life  and  writings,  (m»  closoly 
oonnected  with  the  stage,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  the  exterior 
of  a  g^ve  spiritual  calling.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
attractive  worldly  alliances. — S.  C.] 
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*■  And  one,  the  nu-ett.  whs  b  shell, 
VUcti  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  veil ; 
The  shell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow  i-^yoa  might  sit  ther^n. 
It  vss  so  wide,  and  deep.' 

"Our  Highland  Boy  oil  visited 
Hie  house  which  held  this  prize ;  end,  leu 
By  choice  or  chanee,  did  thither  come 
(tee  day,  when  no  one  wk  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbajred."* 


*  [Hr.  Wordsworth  hat  interposed  three  new  stanzas  between  the  fint 
■ud  seoond  of  the  quotations,  and  has  alteced  the  first  ttnu  : 
"  The  nrest  was  t,  turtle«hell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  atndied  well : 
A  shell  of  ample  size  and  light 
Aa  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  eportJre  dolphiiia  dreir." 

The  history  of  the  Bliad  Boy's  ehnce  of  a  Teasel  ia  now  told  in  nine  (tanna 
— (beaidee  n  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  whole  poem) — originally  iatheaethrM; 
Strong  IB  the  current ;  but  be  mild, 
Te  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child  I 
If  ye  in  anger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  bee-hive  would  be  ship  aa  eafe 

As  that  in  which  he  sails. 
But  say  what  was  it )    Thought  of  fear  I 
Well  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear  I 

A  Household  Tub,  likt  om  of  than 

.  Which  i»nim  uk  io  leatk  their  dotktt. 

Hue  carried  the  blind  Boy. 
Cloae  to  the  water  he  had  found 
This  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  ground. 
Went  into  it ;  and  without  dread. 
Following  the  hncies  in  his  head, 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  72-8,  edit  1801. 
There  are  some  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  especially,  wht 
can  tiot  help  preferring  these  three  etanzao  to  the  nine  of  later  date ;  if  thi 
words  in  italica  ooold  be  replaced  by  others  lees  anti-poetie.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  real  in<nd«Dt  they  think,  is  that,  as  being  ntore  simple  and  seem- 
ing natural,  and  capaUe  of  being  quickly  told,  it  detains  the  mind  but  a 
little  while  from  the  mun  anljecl  of  interest ;  while  tlio  other  is  so  pecu- 
liar that  it  elainu  a  good  deal  of  separate  attention.  The  new  stonzaa  are 
kMtntifii],  but  bcn^  nure  ornate  than  the  rest  of  the  poems,  they  look 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i  .♦ 

A  '*  Tifl  gone  forgotten,  fo  AM  do 

My  be9i.    There  was  a  mule  or  tvo— 
I  een  remember  them,  I  lee 
Hie  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Baby !  I  most  lay  thee  down : 
ThoQ  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own ; 
I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 
For  they  confomid  me :  atiitM, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  T 

Or  page  269,  toL  i.f 

"llioa  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  lore  and  thy  reit^ 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark  I  thou  woold'at  be  loth 
To  be  audi  a  trareller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  fiver  1 
With  a  mml  as  t<roii^  as  a  wunmUiin  rwfr 
Pouring  <ntt  praim  to  th*  Almiyhiy  ffwer, 

rather  like  a  piece  of  decorated  architecture  introduced  into  a  boilding  in 
an  earlier  and  simpler  style.  Such  are  the  whims  of  certain  crazy  lorers 
of  the  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  are  so  loyal  to  her  former  self  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  deference  due  to  her  at  present. — S.  C] 

*  [P.  W.  i  p.  186.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  s<»ne  lines  in  tlie  fifth 
stanza  of  this  deeply  affecting  poem,  thus : 

TiA  gone — ^like  dreams  that  we  forget 
There  was  a  smile  or  two— yet — ^yet 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see,  dbc 

Simles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 

I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 

For  they  confound  me ; — ^where — ^where  is 

That  last,  that  sweettft  smQe  of  hisf  &  C] 

t  [P.  W.  iL  p  29.    After 

«  Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  T 

the  poem  now  ends  thus : 

Alas  I  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneyen, 

niroagh  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  faie  contented,  will  plod  on. 

And  hope  ftr  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day  is  done.     &  OL] 
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Jay  and  jolUty  be  with  ns  bothi 
Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other, 

Ab  merry  a  brother  ^ 

I  <m.  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By^  mjBelf  ofaeerfullj  till  the  daj  is  done." 

The  incongruity,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  is 
that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing.    80  Tol.  li.  page  30.* 

**  Oloee  by  a  Pond,  upon  the  farther  side. 
He  stood  alone;  a  minute's  spaee,  I  guess, 
I  watdi'd  him,  he  oontinuing  motionless : 
To  the  PooTs  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  view.^f 

Compare  this  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the 
next  stanza  but  two. 

«  And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paoe. 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
Motionkss  aa  a  Cloud  the  Old  Man  stood, 
lliat  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call; 
And  moyeth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all." 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas,  oompared 
both  with  the  first  and  the  third. 

*  [P.  W.  i  p.  117.  The  poem  is  entitled  Resolution  and  Undependettoe^ 
and  im  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Leeoh-gatherer.] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  ixth  stanza  to  wfaloh 
these  five  lines  belonged,  and  conoludes  the  yiiith  thus : 

"Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 
Hie  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  erer  wore  gray  hairs. 

instead  of: 

And  I  with  these  untoward  though  had  striTen, 
I  saw  a  Man,  dpe. 

some  regret  the  <dd  oopelqrion  of  stanaa  xiv. 

"  He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise; 
And  ikert  •as,  «&t{«  he  ipdti,  a  fin  abwi  hia  tya!* 

iHiieh  nofw  stands  thoa : 

"Bra  he  replied,  a  fladi  of  mild  surprise 
Brehs  from  the  aaUe  orbs  <rfhis  yet  Tivid  syss."— ^  ^"^ 
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"My  former  tlioiigliU  returned;  Um  Imt  that  kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
^  Cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleehly  ilia; 

And  mighty  PoetB  in  their  miaery  dead. 
But  DOW,  perplez'd  by  what  the  Old  Man  had  «ud, 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

*  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  yoa  do  T 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Leeches,  iar  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  Ponds  where  they  abide. 

*  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  eTcry  side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 

Yet  still  I  perscTcre,  and  find  them  where  I  may.' 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  author. 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  re- 
peat that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  re-perusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectionable 
passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  lines  ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Excursion  the 
feehng  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of  some 
other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word.  There 
is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  matter-of-factness  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself ;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his  liv- 
ing characters,  their  dispositions  and  actions ;  which  cimun- 
stances  might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life, -where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
hearer  ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  i« 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.  To  this  accidentality  I  ob- 
ject, as  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pro- 
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noonoea  to  be  amudaiiiaToy  xal  ipiloaoiptitawoi'  ji*os,*  the  moM 
intense,  weighty,  aad  pbiloaophic&l  product  of  human  art ;  add- 
ing, as  tho  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic  and  abstract.  The 
following  passage  from  Davenant's  prefatory  letter  toHobbeswell 
expresses  this  truth.  "  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 
meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons),  1  was  again  per- 
suaded rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former  age,  than  the  present ; 
and  in  a  century  so  far  removed,  as  might  preserve  me  from  their 
improper  examinations,  who  know  not  tho  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pieasurea  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  slory  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  moro  delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  aus- 
tere historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  1  An  obligation, 
which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage 
of  false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  But 
by  this  I  would  imply,  tliat  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the 
idol  of  htMoriatts  {who  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  ope-  " 
rative,  an^iy  effects  continually  atice,  is  the  mistress  of  poets, 
wlto  hath  nat'her  existence  in  matter,  biU  in  reason."^ 

Tot  this  minute  accuracy  in  tho  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  The  ExcuR:>ion,  pp.  96,  07,  aiid  08,  may  be  taken,  if 
not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.} 
It  must  be  some  strong  motive — (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descrip-  ' ' 
tion  was  necessary  to  the  intclhgibility  of  the  tale) — which  could 
induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what  a  draughtsman 
could  present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  Hatisfaction 
by  half  &  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many 
touches  of  his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  of\cn  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand  his  author,  a 
feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that,  with  which  he  would 
construct  a  diagram,  line  by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map 
out  of  its  box.     We  iirst  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another, 

"  [4(d  «oi  fiAooo^rrpov  cal  moviaioTepm  iraiijaig  ioTOpiaf  iariv.  IIEPI 
nOIHTIKHS.    See  the  quctation.  p,  SV9.  <N<ite>— 3,  C] 

t  [From  the  Pref»cebefor«aOTdibert  To  hia  raudi  honored  friend,  Mr. 
Hobben,  dated  Lonvra  in  Pirii^  Jsu.  a,  1800.— a  0.] 

i  [Book  iii.    P.yf.vi-pp.  18-ft— &  Q] 


"  nie  fig-trea  -,  not  th«t 
Bat  idgIi  u  at  this  da 
Id  Xalabar  or  Decui  i 
Bruifhiu::  *•'  bri-ail  ar. 
Tb«  U-Q.!,J  twigi  ukv 
Abiiul  the  mothrr-lrre. 
High  ovtr-arth'd.  and  i 
TlitTt  ojl  the  Indian  /u 
8/ielltri  in  m>l,  and  In 
At  MoQp-Mti  tul  (Arauj 

This  is  creation  rathci  thaa  pi 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  thi 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  i 
poet  mnst  likewise  uaderstand  ai 
the  vestigui  communia  of  the  sen 
and  more  especially  as  by  a  ma^ 
ment  of  \-isioa  by  siuiid  and  thi 
"  The  echoing  nallcB  between,"  ms 
fkble  in  tradilion  of  the  head  i 
■tatue.t  Such  may  be  deserredly 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an 
matter-of-fact  in  character  and  in 
tion  to  probability,  and  an  anxiety 

"  [Par.  Lort,  Book  ix.  L  1101.1 
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UadflT  thii  head  I  ihail  deUver,  vith  no  feigned  diffidence,  ths 
results  of  my  beat  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  controreny  bs- 
tveen  Mr.  Wordiworth  and  his  olj|ectorB  ;  namely,  ou  tfi^  choice 
of  his  charaeten.  I  have  already  decl&red,  and  I  tmst  justified, 
my  utter  dissent  irom  the  mode  of  argnment  which  his  oiiticf 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — "  'Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  chsracter,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  ?" — the 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  Kiirly  retort  :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicions 
associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  &om  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probable, 
that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  object  it  was  to 
attack  oitd  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to 
place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  which  man  diSera  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  ibund  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel' 
ing  before  their  common  MaJcer,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  times,  as  men.  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  this  lofty,  yet  prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trtut,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  in 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  ba/d,  or  of  an  old  Ped- 
lei,  or  still  older  Leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  sufiered  my  feehnge  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  ofiended  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  presented. 

Bat  yet  I  otgect,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
Fiist,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  imTnediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only 
more  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  sermons  or  moral  eMays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  dis- 
tinction, not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  bt;twecn 
philoeophjr  ud  works  of  fiction,  inumnch  as  it  mmyr  ' 
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fin  its  immediate  object,  instead  ofpUasure.  Now  till  the  Umi- 
ed  time  shall  come,  when  truth  itsedf  shall  be  pleasure,  and  both 
shall  be  so  miited,  as  to  be  distingoishable  in  words  only,  not  in 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  Uiat  state 
of  association,  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  at- 
tempting first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 
pleasure  foUow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysttrtm- 
proteron.  For  the  communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introduc- 
tory means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  thu 
argument  to  be  groimdless :  yet  how  is  the  moral  efiect  to  be 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  profeasioa 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  which  are  as- 
suredly not  more  likely,  to  be  foimd  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  improve  as  l^  senti- 
ments, which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fortune.  And  having  made 
a  due  reverence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  before  Epictetus  among  his  fellow-slaves — 

"  and  rejoice 


In  tho  plain  presence  of  his  dignity.' 


Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,   when  the   Po« 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  1  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  meh  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  diyine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  finvored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Hushondiug  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  o£   Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least"  • 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  d« 
one*s  heart  good  ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullesl 

•  [The  Excursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vi  p  10.  After  "  accomplishment  of 
verse"  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omitte<i  in  the  extract ;  the  little 
qnutalioQ  that  oecurs  just  before  is  from  the  same  place. — Sw  G.J 
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&ith  in  the  truth  of  the  obserratioii.  On  the  contrary  I  bdieve 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
<tn>ng  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fio- 
tion,  as  a  paii  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  1  think  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
HomcT,  or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindai  or^schylus,  could  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  coantry  where 
almost  evety  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  how  rest- 
lesB,  how  difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are  ;  and  yet 
find  even  in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  one  Bums,  among  the  shepherds  of  Soot- 
land,  and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English 
lakes  and  mountains  ;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only 
ft  very  delicate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

"  I  think  of  Ohatterton,  tho  tDBrrdlouB  Boy, 
The  ileeplcM  Siiul,  that  perisb«il  in  his  pride ; 
or  Burcii,  who  walk'd  in  glorj  aad  i  n  jay 
Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain-aide" — ■ 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  jjoem, 
wherff  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a.  poet  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  edncation,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  bim  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
uid  sweep!  Nothing  but  biography  can  justify  this.  If  it 
be  adroiinbl«  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's:  in  The  Life  of  Moll  Flamdees,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Ton  Jones  or  even  a  Josepb  Andrews. 
Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization,  must 
Btill   remain   representative.     Tho  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 

"  ["Of  hiwwho  Talked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

Ktllowing  liis  plough,  along  the  moinitBiD  liile  r^ 


bat  u  TsIm.     The  reader  u 
and  language  are  the  poet's  i 
character,  as  poet :  but  by  1 
think  the  contrary,  ho  is  not  i 
is  similai  to  that  produced  b; 
the  characters  are  derived  fi 
Uessuh  of  Klofstock,  or  i 
•  [TTiere  are  many  precepts  to  B 
subject,  at  those  od  ningruitj  at  thi 
attributes  to  every  character,  and  d 

liar  a  sutit^'^  except  *o  far  u  this  i 
apptart  improI»ble^ 

Firta  voiuptatii  cauta, 

jVf,  guodfviigue  co/rt,  p 

Itr.  OJeridge'a  obeervation  oa  labor 

anxitlg  of  txplanalion  and  rrlroipfei 

thoM  lines  uFBorBcc: 

Semper  aJ  evenCum  festio. 

Non  »eeua  ac  notas.  audito 

Deeperal  trtutata  niteecei 

t  [ThiB  Epic  i*  written  in  bUnli  ve 

too.     tn  its  best  paUBges.  as  the  Asm 

it  ii  but  a  mocldng-lnrd  Btrain,  with  » 

ganerally  vhere  the  Poem  i«  not  tin 

ditput*  ID  H  ^"  ' 
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not  merely  suggested  by  it  u  in  the  Fakadise  Lost  of  Hilton. 
Thftt  iUiuioQ,  contradistinguished  from  delnsion,  that  negativa 
&itb,  which  simply  permits  the  images  piesented  to  work  by 
theb  own  force,  without  either  denial  oi  affirmation  of  their  real 
existence  by  the  judgment,  ie  rendered  impoBsible  by  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  abaolnte 
truth.  A  faith,  which  tTanscends  even  historic  belief,  must  ab- 
solutely put  out  this  mere  poetic  anahgon  of  faith,  as  the  eummer 
van  is  said  to  extinguish  our  household  fires,  when  it  shines  Aill 
npon  them.      "What  would  otherwise  hare  been  yielded  to  as 

hj  making  liini  turn  out  mild  and  amiable,  and  oppaae  himaelf  to  the  great 
Kiemy.  Revelation,  aa  Lcaung  obaervea  in  hu  Ebubj  on  thia  subj^  hat 
made  bim  the  "  king  of  ternm,"  the  awfal  offapring  of  Sin,  and  tha  dread 
■way  to  ita  puniahnunt ;  thou^  to  the  Imagination  of  the  aneieiit  Heathen 
world,  Oreek  or  Etrurian,  he  waa  a  jouthful  Qeniub—the  twin  brother  of 
Sleep — or  e.  luitj  boj  with  a  torch  held  downward.  But  the  aocompUihed 
aatbor  of  The  Ohokric  Han  has  dramatized  him  aa  freely  an  it  he  were  but 
a  Jack  Nightshade ;  although  he  fiver*  that  there  is  "  very  little  of  the  *□- 
daeitj  of  fancy  in  the  compoeition  of  Oalyarj." 

The  poem  shows  want  of  judgment,  if  not  audacity,  in  another  way  alsoL 
Of  all  antyects  in  the  wide  range  of  thought  the  Death  of  Christ  is  that 
which  Fiction  should  approadi  most  warily.  Millan  left  it  untouched. 
The  "  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Reguned  seems  to  mo  one  of  the  num- 
berleaa  proofs  of  the  mighty  master's  Judgm«it;  the  whole  poem  is  oom- 
priaad  within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord's  history,  which  is  least 
defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  aojouro  in  the  wilderuess, — and  could  best  bear 
to  have  an  invention  grafted  mto  it.  To  bring  angels  and  devils,  not  men- 
tioned m  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Death  and  Paaaion,  around  the 
eroas  or  into  any  sort  of  coQnectian  with  it,  either  in  foregrouod  or  hack- 
gronnd.  that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  oetual  (acta  and  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  abaolutely  to  shock,  the  feelings  of  most  readers.  When 
Eaoeiful  fiction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  most  definite 
dmracter,  we  recoil,  and  feel  as  if  the  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
wai  broken  against  it.  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iron.  Thii 
oollision  the  plan  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nioa  than  he,  m  on  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  but  (ailed,  I  think,  more 
splendidly.  The  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  oS^  because  he  had 
BO  much  fine  subject  ready  to  his  hand  It  waa  just  that  which  ruined  him. 
He  had  not  capital  eaough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  the  more 
is  given,  in  thia  way.  to  the  poet,  the  more  is  required  out  of  his  own  braio. 
for  the  noiqoif.  which  must  be  made  with  materia  furnished  by  himaeIC 
whatever  he  adopts  for  the  foiauiation  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
rarious  places  a  certain  amoimt  of  material  ready  wrought,  aa  Hilton  did, 

d  yet  add  that,  uk  the  naing  of  it,  which  makes  the  ntuU  entirely  his 
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pleasing  fiction,  is  repeUcd  as  revolting  falflehood.  The  efieet 
produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn  belief  of  the  readet,  k 
in  a  less  degree  brought  about  in  the  instances,  to  which  I  hafa 
been  objecting,  by  the  baffled  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him 
believe. 

Add  to  aU  the  foregoing  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  dicre  one  word  for  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedler  in  The 
Excursion,  characteristic  of  a  Pedler  ?      One  sentiment,  tbit 
might  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous 
explanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning 
and  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?     Need  the  rank 
have  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?     When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  the  man*s  language,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved 
by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?     Finally  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  lofliest  and  of  most  universal 
interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  imlike  th^e  fumiAgd 
for  the  obituary^of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
"  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased"  in  some  obscure  town),  ai 

"  Among  the  IuIIb  of  Athol  he  was  bom : 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  Farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  One — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infiEuit  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  Schocd ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak. 

In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 

But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 

Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 

To  his  Step-father's  School,"— Ac"* 


f( 


*  [Book  L  P.  W.  yI  p  7.    The  first  three  lines  of  the  first 
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For  ajl  the  Bdmirable  psBsages  interposed  in  this  nuntioii, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  bcca  far  more  appropriately, 
and  'with  far  greater  Terisiniilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet;  and  withoat  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
shall  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which  will  have 
been  here  anticipated. 

Third  ;  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic  form  in  certain 
poems,  from  which  ono  or  other  of  two  evils  result.  Either  the 
thoughts  and  diction  ate  different  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style  ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  in- 
distinguishahle,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquism, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  man 
only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  foimer  ; 
but  yet  are  such  aa  arise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  dis- 
proportionate to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  d»- 
■cribed,  as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
aitd  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  :  In  this  class,  1  compiiao  occasional  prolixity,  rep- 
etition, and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  pages   27,  28,  and  62   of  the   Poems,  Vol.  i.* 

mnr  alone  retained.    The  tiory  o[  tbe  Step-btber  i»  left  out,  aud  the  naira- 
ti*«  prooeedi  thui : 


In  the  next  parignph  the  fifth  line  aow  ii 

"  Equipped  vith  utchel,  to  a  school,  that  etood."  Ac 
■  [He  aoecdots  for  Fatherii;  Btwuas  4-13.    Tvo  of  tb«se  sti 
now  eoodensed  into  one,  and  a  new  one  is  added.    P.  62  in  voLLii 
Probably  Ur.  C.  referred  to  the  same  •page  in  roL  iL,  wbich  couti 
at  the  Feut  of  Brougham  Castle,  from  the  1ms 

O'er  wbom  soch  thankful  tears  were  ahed 


When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
I  bare  beard  my  bUier  object  to  the  paragraph 
Alai  when  ctU  men  are  stroog, 
I  bdlere  on  aeconntof  its  too  rnnab  rstardhg  ^IB" 
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and  the  first  eighty  lines  of  the  YIth   Book  of  Thb  Bxoci- 

8ION.* 

Fifth  and  last ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  fer  the  snbject 
This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might  be  called  mental  bom- 
bast, as  distinguished  from  verbal :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there  if 
a  disproportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasoa. 
This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  of  geniof  u 
capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Hercules  with 
the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in.  motion  both 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrum,  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the 

poem,  and  thus  injuring  its  general  effect,  though  the  passage  is  beaotiinl 
in  itself  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest 

The  transitions  and  vicissitudes  in  this  noble  Lyrie  I  hare  alwmjB  thoqgiit 
rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  8pe«unene  of  nM>dem  subjective  poetry  vhich 
our  age  has  seen.  The  ode  commences  in  a  tone  of  high  gratolalkn  aad 
festivity — a  tone  not  only  glad  but  comparatively  even  jocund  and  light- 
hearted  The  Clifford  is  restored  to  the  home,  the  honors  and  estates  of  his 
ancestors.  Then  it  sinks  and  falls  away  to  the  remembrance  of  tribula- 
tion— times  of  war  and  bloodshed,  flight  and  terror,  and  hiding  away  from 
the  enemy — times  of  poverty  and  distress,  when  the  Clifford  was  brought, 
a  little  child,  to  the  shelter  of  a  northern  valley.  After  a  while  it  emerges 
from  those  depths  of  sorrow — gradually  rises  into  a  strain  of  elevated  tran- 
quillity and  contemplative  rapture ;  through  the  power  of  imagination,  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  aspects  of  nature  are  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  fortunes  and  character  form  the  subject  uf  the 
piece,  and  are  represented  as  gladdening  and  exalting  it,  whilst  they  keep 
it^re  and  ufu^fwtUd  from  the  world.  Suddenly  the  Poet  is  carried  oo  with 
greater  animation  and  passion : — he  has  returned  to  the  point  whence  he 
started — ^flung  himself  back  into  the  tide  of  stirring  life  and  moving  events. 
All  is  to  come  over  again,  struggle  and  conflicts,  chances  and  changes  of  war. 
victory  and  triumph,  overthrow  and  desolation.  I  know  nothing,  in  lyric 
poetry,  more  beautiful  or  affecting  than  the  final  transition  from  this  part 
of  the  ode,  with  its  rapid  metre,  to  the  slow  elegiac  stanzas  at  the  end 
when  from  the  warlike  fervor  and  eagerness,  the  jubilant  menacing  strain 
which  lias  just  been  described,  the  Poet  passes  back  into  the  sublime  silence 
of  Nature,  gathering  amid  her  deep  and  quiet  bosom  a  more  subdued  and 
solemn  tenderness  than  he  had  manifested  before: — it  is  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  imaginative  intellect  his  spirit  had  reti^ated  into  the  receives 
of  a  profoundly  thoughtful  Christian  heart — S.  C-l 

•  [P.  W.  YL  pp.  206-6-^  fu*  as  ''genuine  froita."— S.  C] 
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iseluigsiadiiatgea  that  had  aecampamed  the  or%iiul  im 
Bat  if  we  dascnibe  this  ia  such  line*,  aa 


in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  irtien 
the  imagea  and  virtuoiu  actions  of  a  whole  wctl-qient  liia,  paM 
before  that  conacieDCe  which  is  indeed  the  intoard  eye  :  which  is 
indeed  "  the  6lUs  of  solitude?"  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  moat 
abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  fran 
thii  oonplet  Uh— 

"And  tlteu  my  heart  vitb  plcasiire  filla, 
And  danoM  with  the  Jaffo£W  Tel.  L  p.  ttS. 

The  seoiHid  instance  is  from  Yol.  ii.  p«g«  12,f  where  the  poet 

■  [I  iraodered  laaely.  F.  W.  ii  p.  93.  And  yet  the  trtu  poeCie  hart 
"  with  plcaiure  GUb'  in  reading  or  remembering  thii  aweet  poon.  How 
poetry  mnltiplita  bri^t  images  like  a  thooaaod-fiJd  kalcidcwxtpe — far  how 
maoj  "inward  eyes"  hare  tboee  H.«iHn.  danced  and  flutt<red  in  tbebreexe, 
the  waTet  '^"-g  beaide  them  I — S.  C] 

t  [Oipsiea.  P.  T.  iL  p.  106.  Iheae  linei  are  in  themaelTca  rery  gmd. 
Hw  last  three  are  now  replaoed  thns : 

"  CHi  better  mmg  and  itrife 
(By  natore  transieDt)  than  thii  t<n^>id  life ; 
Life  whieh  the  Teiy  ilara  reprove 
Ai  on  their  nleat  tailu  they  more '. 
Tet,  vitneaa  all  that  lUn  in  heaven  or  earth ! 
Id  •oom  J  apeak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  xiffer  them  to  be : 
Wild  onteaMa  of  eoaet;.' 


if  niMi]d«bed,  might  pan  tor  a  strong  figure  of  >pe«<di,  the  like  to  wbidi 
mi^  be  •bown  both  in  locred  sod  proline  writing!.  Iliaa  ia  the  Blind 
Highland  Boy  the  Poet  ezelainu 

"  And  let  him,  let  him  go  hie  way  1' 
though  Ul  way  '«*•  probahly  to  dertraetioD,  m  order  to  eapree*  with 
TiradlT  the  apedal  PrOTideoea  that  leenM  tn  wateh  mrr  Ibe  "  Curloni  im- 
ftrtunata.'  who  are  innoeail  like  this  poor  i^itlew  Toyager. 

Some  may  object  that  the  Qipwea  Aom  taaka  o(  tbnt  owu.aw^ia'^. 
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having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  meets  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket- 
tents  and  straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  aaes,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  hisretnm 
our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.     "  Twelve  hoars,*'  sap 

he, 

**  Twelve  hours,  twelve  boonteouB  boun  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  tkj. 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer. 
Yet  as  Heft  I  find  them  here  T 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children 
and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvious  truth, 
that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 


Wordsworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  following 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  which  has  much  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  conveyed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  that  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt  I  say  more  deeply  poeticdL 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  in  Crabbe*s  productions,  pitched  in  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Bough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 

With  pannicrcd  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 

But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me, 

And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure ; 

The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor. 

In  bom  uplighted ;  and  companions  Ixxm 

Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure, 

Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 

Rolled  fsst  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  goiial  mooo. 

But  ill  they  suited  me — those  journeys  dark 
>  Oer  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  I 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog  s  faithful  bark. 
Or  hang  on  tiptoe  at  the  lifted  latch. 
The  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match. 
The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shriU, 
And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch. 
Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 
Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  stilL 

But  these  are  the  irregular  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  undisciplined  lor 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  confirm  the  F6et*s  sentence  upon  them  m 
tttUeas  kMterera— S.  0.] 
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of  the  Bune  eontiauanee  was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  mora 
fortunate  poet ;  exprewea  hU  indignation  in  a  series  of  hues,  th« 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above, 
than  below  the  maik,  bad  they  been  applied  to  the  immense 
empire  of  China  improgiessive  for  thirty  centuries  : 

"The  weary  Sun  betook  hi nuelf  to  rest: — 
— Then  iuued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  werti 
Outahimog,  hke  a  visible  Ood, 
Hie  g1(»ious  path  in  which  he  trod 
And  DOW,  Bscendiog.  after  one  dark  hour. 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power, 
Btbold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Begard  oot  her : — oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  each  life  I 
The  silent  Heavens  have  goings  on  ; 
The  stars  have  tasks  ! — but  thtu  have  nODa  I" 

The  last  instance  of  thiB  defect  (for  I  know  no  other  than  thflH 
ahvady  cited),  is  from  the  Ode,  page  351,  Vol.  ii.,*  where, 
■peaking  of  a  child,  "a  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he 
thus  wldresses  him  : 

"  Hon  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  etflnwl  dttp. 
Haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Kind, — 
Higfaty  Prophet!  Seer  blest  1 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Vbicb  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find  1 
Tboo.  over  whom  thy  Imuaortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Muter  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  t^  1* 

Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  which 
connects  the  epithets  "deaf  and  silent,"  with  the  apostrophized 
eye  :  or  (if  we  axe  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "Philoeu- 
pher")the  fanlty  wid  equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage;  and  with- 
out examining  the  propriety  of  making  a  "Master  brood  o'er  a 
Slave,"  or  "the  Day"  brood  at  all;  we  will  merely  ask,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  In  what  sense  is  a  child  of  that  age  a 
J*hiiMOpher  ?     In  what  sense  does  be  read  "the  eternal  deep  ?" 

•  [iQtimationa  of  Itnmortslity  &om  BNollediona  of  Early  Childhood 
P.  W.  V.  WIJ 

VOL.  m.  X 
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In  what  sense  is  he  declared  to  be  ^^  forever  haunUt^  h]r  tiw 
Supreme  Being  ?  or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  splendid  titlei 
of  a  Mighty  Prophet,  a  blessed  Seer  ?  By  reflection  ?  by  knovi- 
edge  ?  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  ani/  form  or  modificatioii  of 
consciousness  ?  These  would  be  tidings  indeed  ;  but  suck  ti 
would  pre-suppose  an  immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children  at  this  age  give  us  no  such  information  of  themselvei : 
and  at  what  time  were  we  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike  ?  There  are 
many  of  us  that  still  possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  lea 
distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old  ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared 
with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Me3nco  were  bat 
Btra'^'s,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  gulf  into  some  un- 
known abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  gifls,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness :  who 
else  is  conscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  substantially  one  with  the 
principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But.  surelv.  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  construct  ray  heart !  or 
that  /  propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  nerves  !  or  that  / 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my 
own  eyes  !  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  diflerent  s>'stems, 
both  Pantheists  ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philoso- 
phers, teachers  of  the  EN  KAl  11  AX,  who  not  only  taught  that 
God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted  God.  Yet  not  even 
these  would  confound  the  jxirt,  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  as  the 
whole.  Nay.  in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub- 
stance, more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jacobi* 

♦  [Ft.  H.  Jacobi  was  born  at  DusseldorC  in  174S,  was  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 

He  wrote  upon  Spinoza  and  against  Mendelsohn,  <mi  Realism  and  Ideal- 
iim,  OD  the  Undertaking  of  Criticism  to  convert  Reaaoo  into  the  Under- 
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indeed  reUtei  of  Leuing,  that,  after  a.  converaatton  with  him  st 
the  bouse  of  the  Poet,  Gleim  (the  Tyrtccus  and  Anacreon  of  the 
German  Parnassus),  in  which  conversation  Lessing  had  avowed 
privately  to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  poisHnlit^  of  personaUty  ex- 
cept in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  were  sitting  at  table,  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  ciTcumstanco,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their 
wine  in  the  garden ;  upon  which  Leseing,  in  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half-joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  ia  J, 
perhaps,  that  am  doing  tluU,"  i.  e.  raining  I — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "  Or  p^haps  I ;"  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring 
at  them  both,  without  asking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mag- 
nificent attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appropriated  to  a  chUd, 
which  would  not  make  them  equally  suitaUe  to  a  bee,  or  a  dog, 
or  ajidd  of  com;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  wave* 
that  propel  it  ?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in  them, 
u  in  the  child  ;  and  the  child  is  equally  unconHnouB  of  it  as  they. 
It  can  not  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  following, 
are  to  contain  the  explanation? 
"  To  whom  the  graTe 
Is  but  a  lODely  bfd  withont  the  mdm  or  n^ 

Of  day  or  the  warm  ti^t, 
A  pUee  of  thought  where  we  b  wiitini;  lie  " — f 

■tandinfr,  uid  other  wnrke  of  metaphyeical  <mntr4ver'v.  Hi*  «aiii(J«t< 
worhi  in  B  vola.  Bto.  Ldpiig.  ISIE-ISSS,  iDelade  his  rtMmXfl  pliikiKipla- 
oJ  romancM.  Cousio'i  Uauurl,  rol.  iL  pp.  330-^31,  N'lt*.  'rleim  diol  in 
1S03.  >t  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Taylor  laj*  of  him :  "  Oli-iiu  )i«il  a  V/riu^ 
beart,  ■  Iwaae  alwaya  open  to  Uterarv  guett.^  uiil  >  ]fU'i«fi  f'>r  viri'^ygiA- 
iag  with  alibis  aequwotsnce,  especially  with  r'«iii?iii*ri  ••tV'X^t.'ui-mhuat 
be  antidpated  rising  genius.  Hit  ■ernt'iire  ban  beeu  ilit^^  ;  arc]  it  alrnti'lt 
with  coraplnats  that  his  frienda  are  less  f'lml  'if  writinir  itel<««  i-j^itla 
than  himsell^  and  were  one  by  one  letlioi;>Ir»pan  intKrai'irte  wbi'-h  ■»'■>•■<) 
bia  leiaure,  but  interrupted  their  induatry.  Kliipatfidl  >bd  Kl^ii*.  *•*< 
nmong  hi>  &ToriIe  eorreepucMlvnl*.'' — S.  C] 

*  [CtbfT  dit  Lehrt  Af&ia«za.     Works,  \r.  a  Til.     An  attKk  'i|/r.  '^ 
Doca,  in  letters  lo  Mendelshii.— .H  «.  M] 

f  [These  tines  are  nowobutted ;  after  the  Iiii«, 

'*  Which  wc  are  toiling  all  our  liren  tA  fiiwl,' 

"Id  darfaieaa  lost,  th*  darkiMaa «f  tW  paitir— «■<'.. \ 
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Surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  "  We  arc  Seven  ?"* — that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child, 
who  by-the-by  at  six  years  old  would  have,  been -better  instructed 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  that 
of  lying  ill  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a 
place  of  thought/  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  aicake  in  his 
grave  !  The  analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  evm 
had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  "he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :" 
wherein  does  it  difier  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  anr 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing ;  is  impossi- 
ble to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  coimnon  sense,  they  convey 
an  absurdity ;  aud  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  custom, 
they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning 
dwindles  into  some  bald  truism.  Thus  you  must  at  once  under- 
stand the  words  contrary  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  sense  ;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  you 
are  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  sublimity  or  adinira- 
tio7i. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
just  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  toward  them ;  yet  I  have 
dwelt  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For 
being  so  very  few,  they  can  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by  the  number  of 
profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which  ^\'ill  stand  the  severest 
analysis ;  and  yet  few  as  they  are,  they  are  exactly  those  passages 
which  his  blind  admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able, 
to  imitate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Wordsworth, 
may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plundered  by  plagiar- 
ists ;  but  he  can  not  be  imitated,  exceptiby  those  who  are  not 
bom  to  be  imitators.  For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his 
imaginative  power  his  sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 

•  [P.  w.  L  p.  1©.— a  a] 
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pecatiuity  ;  and  -without  his  strong  sense,  his  mt/sticism  would 
become  sicklt/ — mere  fog,  and  dimness  ! 

To  theae  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasionat,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  following  {for  the 
most  part  correspondent)  excelleDcies.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically  ;  in  short  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high 
value  1  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day,  has  been  already  stated  r  and  in  part 
too  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  mural  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
miiMer-pieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen- 
■itive  taste,  where  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
lamiliarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  olTspring  of  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
ments. In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
possible,  toattain  that  vlcintatum  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
a«  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameless  style  ;  namely,  its  untrans- 
UUableness  in  words  of  the  same  language  without  injury  to  the  \} 
meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,  mood 
and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In  poetry  it 
is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the  aflecta- 
tiouB  and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is  disproportionally  most 
conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
eral. Yet  even  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is 
ui  arduous  work :  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful 
good  letwe,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  complete  **>]£■ 
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possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  which  belongs  to  u 
attainment  equally  difficult  and  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  being  rare.  It  is  at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  unde^ 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  food  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
st)'le  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  ever\'where,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  toasi  or  sentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  \«ith  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  are 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of 
the  writer.  Much  however  may  be  eilected  by  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  haWiig  in  i 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  ever}'  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  position, 
logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dis* 
quisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  close  connection  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  after- 
efiects  of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watch- words ; 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  least 
which  language  \iith  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  time 
the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  judgment  is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral 
law,  since  the  reason  can  give  the  pnncij)le  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the  application 
and  cfiects  must  depend  on  the  judgment :  when  we  consider, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  suocess  and  comfort  in  life  de- 
pends on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is 

*  [SidoniuB  Apollinaris  was  a  Christian  writer  bom  A.a  480,  author  of 
Letters  and  Poems.— a  C] 
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peculiar  in  each  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with 
otheiB,  10  as  itill  to  select  the  oioet  probable,  instead  of  the  merelf 
passible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  leam  to  ralne  eameatlf  and 
with  a  practical  seriousaefs  a  mean,  alreadr  prepared  for  ns  bj 
nature  aud  society,  of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  by  the  same  unremembereil  process  and  with  the  nme 
ncTer  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is  taught  to  speak 
and  conTeree.  Kow  how  much  wanner  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  practicahihty,  and 
thence  how  much  strongei  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  whidi 
a  contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contempotaiy  poet,  ex- 
cites in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has  been  treated  ot  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  infiuence  lor  a 
purpose  so  importaaL  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  am  far  however 
fipom  denying  that  we  have  poets  whose  general  style  potoeasea 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore.  Lord  Byron,  Mx.  Bowles^ 
Knd,  in  ail  his  later  and  more  important  works,  our  lanrel-honoi- 
ing  Laureate.  But  there  arc  none,  in  whose  works  1  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  mare  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Woidc- 
worth.  Quotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  left  br  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  ia- 
Tftlidate  the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  appUed. 

The  second  characteristic   excellence  of  Mr.   'Wordsworth's 
wrorks  is :  a  correspondent  weight  aud  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and 
Sentiments, — won,  not  fmm  books ;   but  from  the  poet's  own 
meditative  obeervation.     They  tue/retk  aud  have  the  dew  upon 
them.     His  muse,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
when  she  hoveis  aloft  in  her  proper  element, 
Vakm  audibly  ■  linlc«<l  lay  of  truth. 
Of  truth  proround  a  e«««t  continiiaui  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  oative,  h«r  otd  oatural  Dotca  ;■ 
Even  throughont  his   smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one, 
'whichisnotrenderedraluableby  some  just  and  original  reflection. 
See  page  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 
his  humbler  compositions 


•  [Coletidge's  Poet  Works,  p  WO.-S.  C] 

t  [Star-Gucrt.  itanna  >-<.     P.  «.  H.  p- ««.-«.  C.\ 
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"0  R«ader1  bod  joain  jma-jmai 
Such  BtOT«  u  lilent  tbmglit  eu  brin^ 
O  geatle  Header  I  jon  Tonld  find 
A  tale  in  evay  thing." 

"  Tre  heard  of  hearts  untnod,  kind  dMdi 
With  coldoesa  etill  returning ; 
Alai  1  the  gratitude  of  men 
Haa  ofteaer  left  mtai 


«  in  K  (till  higher  straia  the  six  beautiful  qnatninB,  pag«  134. 


^ 


Thus  lares  it  still  in  our  deeaj : 

And  jet  the  wiser  mind 

HouTDS  less  for  irhat  age  takes  avaj  ' 

Thau  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  BUckUrd  in  the  suDimer  treea, 

The  laik  upon  the  hill, 

Let  loose  their  enrols  when  ihty  pl(M«b 

Are  quiet  when  they  irilL 

With  Nature  never  do  thty  wags 

A  foolish  strife ;  thej  see 

A  happ;  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  bet  t 

But  we  are  pressed  hj  heavy  lawsi 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 

We  wear  a.  lace  of  joy,  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one.  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  iu  earth. 

The  household  hearts  that  were  hi*  own. 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

Uy  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  goos^ 

My  life  has  been  approved. 

And  many  love  lae ;  but  by  none 

Am  I  enough  beloved-'f        y 

or  the  (oiuiet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol.  ii.  ;t  or  finally  ({or  k 

■  [Simon  Lee.     P.  W.  v.  p.  17,— S.  C] 

t  [TTie  Fountain.    P.  W.  v.  pp.  34-6— S.  C] 

j  [SonneU  dedicated  to  Uberly.     Part  L  Sonnet  IT.  P.  W.  iiL  p.  118. 
I  grieved  for  Bonaparle,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief!  for  who  aspire* 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  aueb  a*  Bi  oould  never  gain  I 
tit  not  in  battles  that  tram  yonth  we  train 


Tolnme  mold  seaire  mffice  to  «ii2uei  the  iiHtaBcea).  &e  Ii^ 
■tanza  of  the  poem  oa  the  'withered  CelandiBe,  toI.  ii.  p.  312* 

/^'-  To  be  ■  PnidigHra  FiTaril«— then,  -wont  tn^ 
A  MiHr'f  P«uiun«'— bdi-iM  V7  k*.  T 
O  Man :  that  from  tbr  &b-  la J  Ai-i-y  Tucth 
Age  migfal  bol  uk«  the  tlimei  Toclh  nmfad  iKit.*    . 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  tonner  excelleiKe.  Mr.  Woidi- 
woiih  BtriktDgiy  resemble*  Sunael  Daniel,  one  of  the  ^idca 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  aee.  now  moit  eanseleKlTMe^ 
lected  ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whoee  diction  bean  do  matfc  irf'tiine.  bd 
dietinctioii  of  age,  which  ha?  been,  and  as  lon^  as  our  lanfua^ 
ehatl  l&st,  will  be  «>  far  the  language  of  the  to-dar  and  Chttct, 
as  that  it  is  more  mteliigible  to  u.  than  the  tnnstcTT  lashioBS  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praiie  is  due  to  fai>  lotii- 
menta.  No  frequency  of  penuaJ  can  deprive  them  of  their  beah- 
nesi.  For  though  they  are  broi^t  into  the  fhil  dayli^t  of 
every  readers  comprehension;  yet  are  they  drawn  np  ficm 
depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  pririJefed  to  Tjsit.  into  which 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Ur. 
Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daikiel  alike  inteliigible  to  all 
leaders  of  average  underetanding  in  all  pasEages  of  his  worki, 
the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impa- 
rity of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
poem  is  not  necessarily  obscme,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  peispicuoot  to  those  br 
whtHn  it  is  n-ritten,  and 

■•  Fit  aDdiaice  Godt  tlioagli  few,' 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Beeolleo- 

The  GovenioT  vho  most  be  wim  and  good, 
And  temper  vith  the  ttenmeu  or  the  btain 
lliaiigfata  molbeTlj.  and  weak  as  vomaohood 
Wiadom  doth  live  vitb  diildren  roiiDd  ber  1mm : 
Booka,  Idsnre.  perfeei  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Van  holds  with  week.daj-  man  in  the  boarlr  walk 
Of  the  mintT*  boiineaa :  time  are  the  ilmma 
Bj  vhidi  true  Swaj  doth  nwnnt ;  thii  is  the  italfc 
IVna  Bower  dotb  grow  on;  and  berri^ti  are  thcr«. 
Hie  third  and  Ibnrth  hnes  and  pot  of  the  Hemd  are  now  a  KttU  altirad 

— ao.j 

•  Cna  Bmall  Cdandiiie.    P,  W.  t.  p.  2«4.— «.  0.) 
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tioiis  of  early  Childhood"  the  poet  might  have  pxefixed  the  lieti 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Cansmi — 

**  Canzone,  i'  credo,  che  aanuino  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
Tanto  lor  aei  faticoeo  ed  alto.*** 

"O  lyric  song:,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  inay  thy  import  understand  aright : 
Thou  art  for  thrm  so  arduous  and  so  high  T 

Bat  the  ode  was  intended  fur  sach  readers  only  as  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  heing,  to  which  they 
know  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable  and 
alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  time 
and  space.  For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 
they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 
believing  the  Platonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretatioii 
of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 
or  taught  it. 

vof  CtKia  i3i?.ij 
Mov  HtI  ^aperpac 
^mavra  ovverduriv'  kq 
d^  rd  frdv  ip/iffviov 

fia&ovTcq  di  7.d3poi 
iTayy?Maaigf  Kopaxeq  cSf, 
uKpavra  yapverov 

*  [Canxoni  Moraii,  lib.  iv.  canz.  L     TauUo  lor  parli  falieoto  efort€  is  the 
original  third  line. — S.  C] 
t  [Olymp.  iL  v.  160. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  lies 
Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise  ; 
But  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpret^ra 
His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school ; 
All  else,  expert  hy  rule, 
Are  none  of  hers ; 

Here  tongues  in  vehement  gabble  idly  heard. 
Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove*s  celestial  bird. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  passages  of  Mr.  Oury's  translations  of  Pindar. — S.CL] 
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Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  abore  Daniel),  the  naewy 
■trengtb  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  :  the  fie- 
quent  curiosa  fdicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
give  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  iii  a  preceding  page. 
This  beauty,  and  as  eminently  chaTacleristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  image*  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  anf 
geaial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  give>  the  phynognanne 
expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  re- 
flected in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  ia 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softneas  and  Idb- 
tre.  Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebUc,  genins  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary  baafit 
oat  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  eom- 
num  obaervation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gemi  what  had  been 
often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  m  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  tbe  whole  description  of  diating.  vol-  i  pages 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

"  So  thrungh  tbe  darbneu  and  tbe  ould  wc  flew. 

And  Dot  a  T<nee  was  idle :  with  tbe  dia 

Heanvhile  the  predpiec*  nan  aloud ; 

Tbe  leafleu  trwa  and  ercrj  icv  cng 

TlDkled  like  iron  ;  while  lit  diitaut  hilb 

iDto  tbe  tamu]t  lent  mn  ili«i  Muud 

Of  roel«ncboly,  not  iiiuiritio«l,  while  tbe  itan. 

Eutmrd,  were  iparkUng  clear.  uhJ  id  lh«  wat 

The  oraDge  tky  ot  erauDi;  died  awaj.' 

Oi  to  the  poem  on  The  Gkbbn'Lecxet.  vol.  i,  p.  244.t  Wbateu 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  ttaazu  ? 
"  Dpoi  yoo  tuft  of  hue1-lre«i. 
Hut  twinkle  to  the  giuly  breeie, 
Bdwld  him  perched  in  ratwiea, 
Tet  MemiSK  >tiU  to  borer ; 
Tbere !  where  the  flutter  uf  hia  wing* 
Upon  hii  back  and  body  flio^ 
Shadcnn  and  ninnj  gUmmeringi, 
That  cover  him  all  over. 
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WUle  tfam  befors  mj  eyea  be  ghcn^ 
A  Brother  of  the  LekTa  he  ■!  iii«  ; 
Wbcn  is  ■  moment  iorth  he  teemi 

BU  little  lODg  ia  giwbea : 
Am  if  it  pUued  him  t«  i^tdkin 
And  mock  the  Form  vhich  1m  did  fdgn, 
*Wliile  he  was  danciiig  irith  the  tnin 
Of  Leave*  among  tlie  bajbea." 

Or  tbe  description  of  tlte  blue-cap,  and  of  the  noontids  li 
p.  284  ;*  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  399  ;t  or,  lutly,  t 

•  [P.W.ii.p.11. 

TThere  i>  he  that  giddy  Sprite 

Blae-cap,  vith  hia  colors  bright. 

Who  wa  blest  as  bird  coold  be. 

Feeding  ia  the  spple-tree  ; 

Uade  such  irantoo  spoil  and  rout, 

Turning  blossoms  inude  oat ; 

HuDg  vith  head  towards  the  gromtd. 

Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 

Bound  himself  and  then  uobouod  -, 

Litheat.  gaudiest  H&rlequin  1 

Prettieat  Tumbler  ever  seen  1 

Light  of  heart,  and  light  oF  limb  t 

What  is  now  become  of  Him  r 

I^mbe.  that  through  the  mouDtainl  watt 

Frisking,  bleating  merriment. 

When  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 

Tliey  are  sobered  by  this  time. 

If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 

IT  yon  listen,  all  is  still. 

Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 

That  from  out  the  rocky  gromtd 

Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 

Vainly  glittera  hilt  and  plain. 

And  the  air  ia  calm  in  TainI 

Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  Im 

Of  a  sky  lereae  and  pore ; 

Creatnre  none  can  she  decoj 

Into  open  sign  of  joy : 

Is  it  that  they  hare  a  fur 

Of  the  dreary  season  near  I 

Or  that  other  pleasure  b« 

Sweeter  eren  tbaui  gayety  P— S.  CL] 

trp.w.iLp.81.] 
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I  might  mtdtiply  the  referencet  to  ten  times  the  mmiber,  to  tlM 
poem,  so  completely  WonlswoTth'R,  eammmcing 

"  Three  jort  ahe  greir  ia  taa  tad  iboiTtr* — * 

Fifth  :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  anion  of  deep  and  mbtle  Ihoogbt 
vHh  sensihthtyi  a  lympathy  trith.man  as  man  :  the  nrnpAthf 
indeed  of  a  contemplalor,  rather  than  a  fellow-snffeter  or  co-male, 
{spectator,  baud  particeps)  bat  of  a  contemplator.  fnxa  whoae 
view  no  difierenee  of  rank  conceals  the  Eameneei  of  the  natmc  ;  j 
no  injuries  of  'wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  eyen  of  ignonoee, 
wholly  disguiee  the  human  face  divine.  The  snperarnptiaa  sad 
the  image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  Aim  nnder  the 
dark  lines,  wth  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  eanoelled  or  erM>> 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  and  ^beamdv^ 
in  each  other,  the  one  a«  glorified,  the  Utier  at  nibaaiitiat«L  !■ 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  'Wordsworth  appean  W  me 
mthout  a  compeer.  Such  as  he  u  ;  to  he  trriia.  See  t4^  i. 
pages  134  to  136,t  or  that  most  afiecting  compoeitioD.  The  Af- 

*  [Lnej.     P.  W.  E  p.  SI.    Tlat  poem  taa\aa»  tLoM  ■ 


Or  ap  tlie  moDDtun  apriiip ; 
And  bcr'i  tliall  be  tbe  brtMbi^  bal^. 
And  kcr'i  the  sloice  and  titt  taba 

Of  maU  uuwMale  tim^i. 
Tba  floadngdoodi  tbeir  itate  «*— <1  lad 
Tablet;  lor  ber  the  viDnvbaid; 

Sor  ihaU  ibe  fiul  to  wk 
Erca  m  tbe  moiiciiu  ottlw  itorD 
Ora«e  tba  ahall  mould  the  mudeoV  fcra 

Bj  lileot  lympatbj. 
Hie  itan  of  nidui^t  »li>U  be  d<ar 
To  bcr ;  and  ibe  ihall  lean  ber  car 

In  maaj  a  laeret  pUce 
'Wbere  riTnleti  duKC  their  <ra}-»ard  mmd. 
And  beaulj  bora  of  murmuring  aomd 

Shall  pau  into  her  boe^-a  C.J 

f  ["Hi  nid,  that  raw  bave  died  lor  lore.    P.  W.  i.  p.  IH. 

AmoDgit  the  Poenw  fcnoided  oa  tU  AITicticiat  it  «•  eaUad,  fron  Ha  fln* 
One,  "  I  traTclled  ataaag  unkDown  nMD,''  wbidi  «aib  iritb  tluM  liaea, 
vbarvn  Uie  pott  addresan  bii  natlTa  bal : 
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PLicTios  OF  Mars  ABET OF  ,*  pages  165  to  168, 

which  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  dd 
parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric, 
in  the  former  edition,  entitled.  The  Mad  Mother, t  pages  174  to 
178,  of  which  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas, 
both  of  them  for  their  pathoe,  and  the  former  for  the  fine  tian- 
sition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expresRve  of 
that  deranged  state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibihty,  the 
Bufierer*8  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought, 
bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing  power  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  ab- 
ruptly diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe,  (^  suck  again  I 
It  oooIb  my  blood ;  it  cools  my  brain ; 
lliy  lips,  I  feel  them,  baby !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  1  press  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  1 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.* 

"  Thy  father  carea  not  for  my  breast, 
Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own ! — and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fiidr  to  view, 
lis  lair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
Hy  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown. 


Thj  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  ooooflaled 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himself,  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  surprise, 
that  there  were  nooks  in  that  rich  and  varied  region,  some  of  the  shy  treasures 
of  which  I  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  feel  the  great 
beauty  of  this  stanza ;  in  which  the  Poet,  as  it  were,  tpreadt  day  and  night 
owtit  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  seons,  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
feeling,  to  think  of  England,  whether  in  light  or  darkness,  only  as  her  play- 
place  and  verdant  home. — Sw  C] 

•  [The  Afliiction  of  Margaret.    P.  W.  i.  p.  177.— a  a] 

t  [Her  eyes  are  wild.    P.  W.  i.  p.  S66.— a  0.] 


Bat  Umw  vat  Utc  vitk  mc  in  Idt*  ; 
And  That  if  my  pgor  duck  he  irown  I 
TIj  wtU  hr  nw  tboa  aoA  out  tee 
Hov  pale  and  tio  il  elic  ToaU  be."^ 

L&st,  and  pre-eminentlf  I  challenge  for  iliii  poet  the  fin  of 
ImaginatUHi  in  the  hieheat  and  strictett  feme  ol'  the  word.  In 
the  play  ot  fancy,  ^'ordswonh,  to  my  feelingi.  a  nrot  aivin 
gracefut,  and  Bometimes  recondite.  The  likfnat  if  oecasoaaiiT 
too  strange,  or  demands  too  pecnliai  a  point  of  Tiew.  or  u  hkIi  ■> 
appears  the  creatore  of  predetermined  reseairh.  ralbrrthan  tpan- 
taneoiu  presentatioo.  Indeed  his  fancr  feldom  displays  !tKi£  aa 
mere  and  unmodified  fancy. t  Bat  in  im&ginatire  po*er.  he 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  wiilers  to  Shakspeaje  umI  KilUB ; 

*  [" Meditative  patho*.'  'the  imiai  of  nbilt  Omk^  wiOt  KuibCitT,* 
il  higbtj  nutiiresteii  in  a  pMm  amoo^  tbow  On  ttw  Sioua;  of  Flaeu.  eo- 
titlfd  "  When  to  the  altnutions  of  the  bcsr  vorld.''  Tht  Imc  par^rsfA 
oontaioa  tboae  lines  of  marked  expreteioD 

Eren  >o  diikt  thou  beeocae 

A  lilent  poet ;  from  the  tolitode 

Of  the  THt  Ka  didit  briu^  a  vatchful  ^mrt 

Still  coodiaiit.  an  inerilatie  ear. 

And  ui  eye  praeli*«d  like  a  Uind  man*  Uxth. 

P.  W.  -L  p.  >0L 
Us  speedi  of  FnDci*  to  his  ditcr  in  Canto  a.  «t  n«  WhiM  Dm,  Mp*- 
«iallj  front  tha  line* 

For  thoe.  for  thee,  ii  left  the  tmte 
Of  trial  pail  vithoui  offeon 
To  God  or  man, 

la  a  bMotifial  and  Mly  (truu.  brothin;,  aimd  <l«p  patbn,  •  spirimJ  «1» 
Tllion,  (or  which  ii^ifjr  Hem  a  poor  word. — fj,  <:.] 

t  [How  true  thia  is ;  The  Aa<y  in  Mr.  Wor^bvith «  pe«na  I  hd 
diipoMd,  in  my  own  mind,  to  reti^n  to  my  Pathcr'i  Krvanrc ;  it  U  -rttTT 
tike  the  miniature  painting  of  nne  ri»  baa  been  a>wiHt«Ded  to  a  IaU  MyU 
b  crajmia.  But  moet  of  the  piiems.  plaeed  by  tbt  aotfaor  hi^nlf  -^/t^ 
tbe  head  of  Fancy,  arc  niper6eially  /aa«/U.  bcrt  i&lCTiMlJy  Imr  wjre.  Tie 
Onrn  Zfnnd  deriTes  it«  charm  fnm  the  dqaiutc  4twri(Ai>M  of  th*  1w>l, 
and  the  feeling  eonveyol  throng  him.  of  Tcnal  rmpttiri^^A  -■  tlw  mait 
and  the  btoom.  And  all  the  migtity  raTiihrneot  of  Hj/ru^"  In  th»  tittta 
poem  7b  a  8*xt«)^  Fancy  doca  hot  flit,  L'k*  a  swallow,  *tw  a  dupU. '/ !.»- 
man  tendemess.  tjtaniai  TiiL  and  iz.  «f  Tie  >>«&  Mif  AtwM  ->«.Uki  a 
krrdy  natural  deacHptioo.  Tha  first  poem  To  Oe  Ifmug  it  hJl  .((  ewMt 
SMktimait,  reninffing  en«  ■  littk  of  JBona.    Tte  v«aNa  \»  Oih  O&hAm 
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and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  employ 
his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustratioii, 
he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


»< 


add  the  gleam. 


The  light  that  oeyer  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  oonsecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream.*** 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  and  characters,  thorougbiv 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees, t  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304. 

abound  in  happy  expressions  and  images.    What  truth  of  nature  poetieaUf 
exhibited  is  there  in  this  stanza  1 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  lS*odigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none 

Of  all  common  flowers  the  small  celandine  is  the  most  burnished :  it  seems 
as  if  the  Sun  had  inclosed  a  bit  of  gold  in  its  cup  when  he  sent  it  forward 
as  his  harbinger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skylark  and  The  Danish  Boy  the 
general  conception  seems  to  me  imaginative,  though  the  particulars  in  each 
ease  are  instances  of  Fancy.  To  call  up  that  **  spirit  of  Noon-day,*  to 
clothe  him  with  the  attributes  of  Sprang  and  of  Day-time,  and  by  an  ex- 
quisite metathetis  to  invest  his  habitation, — the  "lovely  deU**  in  which  **be 
walks  alone/* — with  the  spirituality  of  his  presence,  was  surely  the  work 
of  imagination ;  no  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  associative  power 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  which  acts  upon  the  mind 
"  like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  ediL  of 
1815.  P.  W.  p.  xxviii.)  This  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  action  of 
Fkncy  and  Imagination.  The  mere  '*  ag^^;ation  or  association**  of  images, 
— ^that  part  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ima- 
ginative,— my  Father  would,  I  suppose,  have  assigned  to  Fancy ;  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  define  her  office  ?  But  this  operation  mav  be  carried  oo, 
more  or  less,  in  subservience  to  the  higher  law  of  poetic  creation,  ■■  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  The  Danish  Boy. — S.  CL] 

•  [From  Elegiac  Stanzas.    P.  W.  v.  p.  811.— S.  C] 

t  [From  Yew  Trees.    P.  W.  ii  p.  84.— a  a] 
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"  Bat  worthier  stfll  of  note 
Are  those  firmtenud  Four  of  Borrovcfade, 
Joined  in  one  Bolemn  and  eapacioiu  grore ; 
Huge  trunks ! — and  eadi  peuticiilar  trunk  a  giualL 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-ooiling,  and  inveteratelv  «<nTolT€d : 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  proiane ; — a  piUartd  AaS^ 
UpcHi  whose  grafsless  iloor  of  red-brown  hoe. 
By  sheddings  from  th«  pxnal  umbrage  tinged* 
Perenniailv — beneath  whoee  sab3e  rcc-f 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  pzTp-ja*.  OMked 
With  unrejoieing  berries — gbosllj  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide ;  Fzam  and  tremwing 
SiLEXCE  and  FoaEUGBT ;  Death,  the  Skckua, 
And  Tdce,  the  Shadow ;  there  to  otklra&er 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossr  stooa; 
United  worship ;  or  in  n:::le  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  fl<»d 
Murmuring  from  Glazamara'e  jtjsm 


The  efiect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of  RcBoumom 
AiTD  Independence,  toI.  ii.  page  33. 

«<  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  knelr  p^aei^ 
The  Old  Han's  shape,  and  speech,  ali  tronfalad  OM : 
In  mv  mind's  ere  I  seemed  to  see  hisa  p«ea 
About  the  wcarr  moors  erMtrnzaUr, 
Wandoring  about  alone  and  siI<TJtlT.''f 

Or  the  8th,  9th.  19th,  26th,  31st,  and  33d,  in  the  coilectioa 
of  miscellaneouB  sonnets^ — ^the  sonnet  on  the  subjagation  of  Swit- 

*  ["  Pining  umbrage"  in  all  the  editions.  I  liare  left  kt  Father's  scb- 
■titutioii,  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  difiWrent  reading.  ^  Kar  thm^ 
and  "  pinj  Terdure"  we  read  of  in  the  poets ;  bet  "  piaal"  I  Miere  is  bew. 
Pining,  which  has  quite  a  different  sense,  is  doubtless  still  better  ;  l^A  per- 
haps my  Father*s  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  "  tktddingf  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  line. — S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  it  p.  123.    Stanaa  xix.— a  C] 

X  [*•  Where  lies  the  Ijmd."  lb.  iii.  p.  23.  **  Eren  as  a  l}rtsi*/ii\  Kye,* 
p.  66.  '*  O  Mouutam  Stream  T  it.  p.  20.  *-  Earth  has  not  any  thing  U» 
■how  more  fair  "  iil  p.  78.  **  Methought  I  saw  the  UfoUUff  of'  a  tbrooe," 
p.  80.  **  It  is  a  beauteous  Evening— calm  and  free."  (Now — "  Air  sUspi^ 
— from  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  Crca^)  p.  82—8.  C.'\ 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especially  aelfct 
the  two  following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  pages  349  to  350. t 

** Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  witii  ns,  car  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  a£sr. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  eome 
From  Grod,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infiuioy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  beg^  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ! 
The  Youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  stiU  is  Xature*s  Priest, 

• 

♦  ["  Two  voices  are  there."    P.  W.  liL  p.  186. 

The  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (alas  !  *twas  only  in  a  dream)**  iiL  p.  47,  is  a  beao- 
tiful  companion  to  "  Methought  I  saw.**  I  have  sometimes  amused  myerlf 
with  finding  this  sort  of  cognateness  or  companionable  character  amongst 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  as  we  play  with  a  wr«ath  of  gems,  placing 
them  in  many  different  liglits  and  positions  for  the  gratification  of  the  eT«, 
so  playing  with  those  jewels  of  poetry  1  have  coupled  the  splendid  sonnet, 
**Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  176,  with  that  cotnpotid  on  Westmintitr  bridgt, 
p.  178 ; — '*  Two  voices  are  there,''  ib.  p.  186,  with  **  Once  did  she  hold  the 
gorgeous  earth  in  fee,"  ib.  p.  180  ; — *'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  ib.  p. 
35,  with  **  I  watoh  and  long  have  watched,"  ih  p.  46  ; — and,  not  to  trouble  th« 
reader  with  the  whole  of  my  match-making  fancies,  **  It  is  not  to  be  thougfal 
o4**  ih  p.  190,  or  "  When  1  have  borne  in  menwry,"  ib.  p.  191,  with  that 
truly  majestic  one, 

— Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood :  ih  p.  185. 

which  begins  with  such  a  quiet  gravity,  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  the 
excess  of  solemn  grandeur.  Aly  Father  quoted  this  noble  sonnet  in  The 
Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  but  the  PuWe  of  1809  cared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  philosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet. 
Mr.  Wonlsworth  8  sonnets  have  been  collected  and  published  separately  in 
one  vol.  by  Moxon,  1838.  The  finest  set,  in  my  opinion,  is  Part  i  of  those 
dedionted  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.  iii.  pp.  175-200.)'  The  three  sonnets  to  Sleep, 
ih  pp.  14,  15,  16.  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ih  pp.  89,  40,  41.  42.  are 
rery  beautiful  and  peculiar ;  not  Miltonic  or  ^lakspearian,  or  Petrarchian ; 
nor  like  the  productions  of  any  later  sonneteers ;  bot  entirely  Wordsworth- 
ian  and  inimitable.—^  C] 
t  [P.  W.  V.  p.  MO.— a  C] 
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And  bj  the  Tisiou  splendid 

Is  oo  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceircs  it  die  avmr. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  ooduncA  daj.* 

And  pages  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode.* 

"  O  joy !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  lire. 
That  nature  vet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitire ! 

The  thought  of  'tar  past  rears  in  me  doth  Ir^ed 
Perpetual  benedi<ti«A« :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  moftt  wortfar  U*  }jtt  h»^:A : 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  fimple  er**«J 
Of  Childhoi^i  whether  bos t  or  a:  r«aL 
With  ncw-fledgvd  h^^  still  flixtt«rittf  & 
Not  for  these  I  rai£« 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise : 
But  for  tho«e  obstinate  questkuB^i 
Of  sense  and  ocitward  things. 
Fallings  from  as.  ranifthiog^ ; 
Blank  misgiriogs  of  a  Creature 
Moving  aU>ut  in  vorlds  vA,  rtalit/t-L 
High  instincts.  l^(^^e  vhicL  *^st  jux^ 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  icrprJMii  \ 
But  for  those  first  adections. 
Those  shadowy  reor^lledi^Ai, 
Which,  be  thev  what  ther  uax. 
Are  yet  the  CcMmtam-li^t  of  aii  *r^  day. 
Are  yet  a  mast^r-Ught  of  all  <X7  bt/^liMji ; 
TTphold  Oft— cberi^i — and  i^j*  y/yr*3  V^  sujm 
Oar  noisy  years  seem  nucnents  121  *.i^  '"^^ 
Of  the  eternal  Sile&ee;  tr^sths  iLa:  wak« 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listUwoesa,  nor  Oiftd  eui«ikror, 
Nor  Man  nor  Bov, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  ntterlT  abolish  or  destiw  : 
Henoe,  in  a  seas/>n  of  (aim  weather, 
Tlioagfa  inland  (ar  we  \^.. 
Oar  Souls  have  sight  of  that  inoDfjrial  ym 
Which  brought  as  hither : 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  Children  f  p«irt  upon  tlae  «2:^>re. 
And  hear  the  migfaty  waters  rolling  rrerayjre.* 


•  [P.  W.  T.  pp.  ZiirA^S.  C-l 
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And  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  with  mn  extnet, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian : 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  5.* 

"  Fast  the  church-vard  fills ; — anon 
Look  again  and  Uiey  all  are  gone ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior*s  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel: 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time.** 

*'  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly. 
Recites  the  holy  liturg}\ 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft  I — the  dusky  trees  between. 
And  do\K*n  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
W^here  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  foond, 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground^ 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  Gkxi ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alime  in  heaven ! 


*  [P.  W.  It.  pp.  48-50.     There  are  now  two  or  three  alight  altcrft- 
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Bri^itaii  be  -.cn  TM  »v  bri^  -. 

Fin*  cp^ai  b«r  'dkt  a  'ir^^h. 
Frac  HfDc  k-ftr  m^  n*  vaZ. 
Aaibep 


The  rollowtng  uialoey  wiiL  I  am  i 
and  fuiUctic,  bat  in  readin?  Bulni::'*  Trardi  I  eccjc  mo;  abp 
buieciibing  the  fblloinnz  ii:!«i  k*  a  kh  D;'all«ci^.  -:<  SKsened 
nmile  and  meupbor  of  Wcrfiwcr.hs  iotell^^  a^i  tfi^ai. — 
"  The  wil  is  a  de«p,  rich.  d»A  mcTild.  ca  a  deirp  •ss'niai  «  t^as- 
eioiu  clajr ;  and  that  on  a  fi>iinda:ioD  of  nckf.  vii^V  i:£en  Snak 
thnnigh  both  ittat*.  lining  their  baeks  ahcre  :^«  cznee.*  Tae 
Uwa  which  chiefly  gttfw  here  are  the  eieantie.  black  ^dk  :  cm- 
nolia  gnndi-flora :  &axiii)Ds  eitcliioT :  platane  :  aad  E  Kv  cxtely 
tulip-trees."  'What  Mr.  Wordsworth  vUi  pniMe.  h  i*  n«  ior 
me  to  prophe^  ;  hot  I  conld  pnmctmce  wi"ji  tie  live'iest  «■- 
vicUons  what  he  is  capable  cf  producing.     I*,  a  ie  F33T  Ge3(c- 

□IB  FHILOSOFHtC   FoEX-t 

•  [l^Teh  thnnigfa  Xorth  aod  Sooth  Cmro'lmi  Ac  ud  ib>  Cbv^M 
arantr;,  At,  by  W.  Bartnm,  1TS2,  p.  M.  At  p.  ii'  'A  vtii  bx«  Ifr, 
Wordivortb  may  haT«  Somid  hii  uitborhy  hr  Xla  •tnvbarj  uj^'m^ 
of  tha  Cherokee  girU  ipokeo  ot  ia  Rcth.'  -  Hi  xiAd  of  eirk-^  hnK^ 
«.ur4e.-S.C.l 

f  (l[r.  Coleridge  bM  ■pokco  of  -  the  poem  k>  emnplctehr  irot^T«rtV( 


Time  yon  ihc  grew  in  ran  and  ihwcr.* 
It  ia  indeed  eiquiritely  Vordnrortbiao,  lad  iberc  are  mny  olben  of  inr 
great  poet  vhiiifa,  like  Uui,  (oiim  in  an  eqoal  At^tt,  are  dianeteriud  fa^  a 
mort  tramparent  diction  which  bolda,  a*  m  a  errita]  ihriiw.  ■  Kbtti!  Mrain 
«<thoQ^  and  tMing,  that  Kcma  lo  iotimatdy  mated  with  the  pacalw 
werdaio  wbiehhiaDttaedH  to  baabnoitsQavilhtb^    ^M^m 
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The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  oret- 
come  the  prejudices  of  those,  who  have  made  it  a  budnefls  to 
attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles. 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  bat  he  his 
confined  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designat- 
ing these  critics,  as  *'too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet. 

Lines  to  H.  C.  six  years  old    The  Highland  Girl,  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
delight,  and  others. 

Due  honor  is  done  to  Peter  Bell,  at  this  time,  by  students  of  poetry  in 
general,  but  some,  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  greatest  admirers,  do  do( 
quite  satisfy  me  in  their  admiration  of  the  Wagoner,  a  poem  which  mr 
dear  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  preferred  even  to  the  former.  Ich  trtV/  meiai 
Denkungiart  hierin  nitmandcn  aufdringen^  za  Lessing  says:  I  will  force 
my  way  of  thinking  on  nobody,  but  take  the  liberty,  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, to  express  it.  The  sketches  of  hill  and  valley  in  this  po«n  have  a 
lightness  and  spirit — an  Allegro  touch— distinguishing  them  from  the  grave 
and  elevated  splendor  which  characterizes  Mr.  Wordsworth's  representa- 
tions of  Nature  in  general,  and  from  the  pensive  tenderness  of  those  in  The 
White  Doe,  while  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  human  interest  of  the  pieee: 
indeed  it  is  the  harmonious  sweetness  of  the  composition  whidi  is  mi.«t 
dwelt  upon  by  its  spiH^ial  admirers.  In  its  course  it  describes,  with  bold 
brief  touches,  the  striking  mountain  tract  from  Grasmere  to  Keswiek:  it 
oonmiences  with  an  evening  storm  among  the  mountains,  presents  a  livelj 
interior  of  a  country  inn  during  midnight,  and  concludes  after  bringing  q» 
in  siglit  of  St.  John  s  \v\e  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  seen  by  daybreak — 
"Skiddaw  touched  with  rosy  light,*"  and  the  prospeot  from  Nathdale  Fell 
'^hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of  dawn :"  thus  giving  a  beautiful  and  well- 
contrasted  Panorama,  pro<luced  by  the  most  delicate  and  masterly  strokes 
of  the  pencil.  Well  may  Mr.  Ru.<«kin.  a  fine  observer  and  eUxjuent  deeeriher 
of  various  classes  of  natural  appearances,  speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
great  poetic  landsciipe  ])ainter  of  the  u^ii.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  bow 
seldom  the  great  landscape  painters  are  powerful  in  expressing  human  pas- 
sions and  affections  on  canvass,  or  even  successful  in  the  introduction  of  hu- 
man figures  into  their  forc^ounds :  whereas  in  the  poetic  paintings  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  the  landscape  is  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  interest ;  cer- 
tainly, in  the  Wagoner,  the  little  sketch  of  human  nature  which  occupies, 
as  it  were,  the  front  of  that  encircling  back -ground,  the  picture  of  Benjamin 
and  his  temptations,  his  humble  friends  and  the  mute  companions  of  his 
way,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  combining  with  sportiveness  a  homely 
pathos,  which  must  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of  those  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry.  It  may  be  ci>m- 
pared  with  the  ale-house  scene  in  Tam  O^Shanter,  parts  of  Voss  s  Luise  or 
Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon  ;  though  it  differs  from  each  of  them  as  much 
as  they  differ  from  each  other.  The  Epilogue  carries  oo  the  feeling  of  the 
pieoe  verj  beantifiillj. — S.  C] 
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believe),  to  deoerve  such  a  distmctiaa ;  even  its  I  have  done^  m 
would  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volome  of  Poems, 
entitled  Sibylline  Lea\'es,  and  the  present  volumes,  up  to  this 
page,  been  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  Bat,  ere  I  speik 
of  myself  in  the  tones,  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  under  the 
circumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  to  tlie 
Beader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life  : 

When  Hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  climbing  Tine, 
And  fhiilB,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine  I* 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  firom  the  letters,  which  I 
wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title 
<^  this  work. 

•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Worka,  p.  181.— S.  0. 

Jiiraturque  nowu  frrmdes,  it  non  wm  poma,    Qeorg.  IL  v.  88»— -A] 
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LETTER    I. 


On  Soaday  momiiig,  SepUmber  16, 1798,  the  HMmfamB  pacfcrt 
aet  Mil  fiom  Yumonth  :  and  I,  fi>r  the  fint  tima  in  mj  liA, 
briiald  my  natiTe  land  Betinng  fimn  me.  At  the  nuaneiit  of  iH 
diaaj^wanuice — in  all  the  Idib,  chnrches,  ehapeU,  and  meeling- 
hmiMB,  in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  mj  coonttymen 
were  at  that  time  uaembied,  1  will  daie  queation  wbeth^  thcve 
was  one  more  ardent  prayu  oflered  np  to  heaven,  than  that 
wtiich  I  then  preferred  for  my  conntry.  "  Now  thnn,"  (nid  I  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  "  we  are  oat  of  onr 
ooimtry."  "  Not  yet,  not  yet !"  he  lepUed.  and  pointed  to  the 
Mft ;  "  Thif,  too,  is  a  Briton's  ooimtry."  This  bon  mat  gave  a 
fiUip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  ronnd  on  my  ftillnir  iiitiif 
gcss,  yi^  wtsK  all  on  the  deck.  We  were  eighteen  in  number, 
vidtUett,  five  Englishmen,  an  Englieh  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  hii  serrant,  >n  Hanoverian  and  his  lerTaat,  a  Pnuatan,  n 
Swede,  two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  his 
wife  (the  nnaUest  couple  I  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.  We  were 
■11  on  the  deck  ;  bnt  in  a  short  time  I  observed  marks  rfdismay. 
The  lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  schub  confusion,  aitd  many  of  the 
faces  rontd  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  irog-eolored  appear- 
ance; and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on  det^  was 
leaseaed  by  one  half.  I  was  giddy,  bat  not  sick,  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  left  a  feverishneH  and  want  of  appetite, 
which  I  attributed,  in  great  meaaore,  to  the  lava  MephUi*  of 
the  bilge-watei ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  expot- 
tstions  firom  the  cabin.  However,  I  was  well  enough  to  join  the 
nble-bodied  pasMBgers,  one  of  whom  observed  not  iuAptly,  tb*' 

VOL.  UL  Y 
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Momiu  might  have  discoyeied  an  easier  -way  to  see  a  man'i  in- 
nde,  than  by  placing  a  window  in  hit  breast.  He  needed  ooly 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  de- 
finitiveness  of  the  period,  at  which  the  company  will  separate, 
makes  each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going, 
than  of  those  tcith  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  curiosity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  this  accoimt,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  yoa, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  witk 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood ;  and  if  of  difierent  ooun- 
tries,  there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  oonmion  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep  ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  bea 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  lefl  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  foimd  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology. 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionar}'.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No  I — ^A  merchant  ? 
No  I — A  merchant's  traveller  ?  No  I — ^A  clerk  ?  No  ! — Un 
Philosophe,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to 
that  of  "  un  Philosophe.'  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man,  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  "  un  Philosoptiey — The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  hkewise.  Ceites  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at 


least,  wen  very  intdligiUy  and  ftppropiutely  foliUed  redt. 
The  paHeDgere,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
■ett-flickneM,  must  hav«  found  our  baci:hanalian  menintent 


mood  from  tbor  compUinL* 

I  thou^t  M  at  the  time  ;  and  (by  way,  1  mppcae,  < 
my  newly  aanuned  philotophical  character)  I  tbooght  too,  how 
clooely  the  greater  nombei  of  our  Tirtnes  are  connected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  bow  little  sympathy  we  beatow  on  pain,  whem 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danea  were  btothers.  The  one  was  »  nun  with  a 
clear  white  compleiion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  hare  called  the  Dane,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  mnch  shoiter  than  his  bnrther,  with 
slender  limbs,  and  a  rery  thin  bee  slightly  pock-frttten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  mnaih,  that  many  a 
fiuthiiil  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censored 
for  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  station  in  the  boat — be  came  and  seated  himself  by 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  ccmmenced  the 
conversation  in  the  moat  magnjfic  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  tuch  gnMsneM  !  The 
parasites  of  the  old  corned;  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His 
language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
determined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  ail  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

Ths  Dai^e.  Vat  imagination  !  vat  language  I  vat  vast  science ! 
and  Tat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead !  0  my  heafen !  vy, 
you're  a  Got ! 

Answer.  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Sir. 

The  Bane.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  yon  ! — 
No,  no,  no !  1  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — yes,  ten  tousand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  ponnd  a  year  !  Veil — and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  !  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got  I  I  a  mere  man  '.  But,  my  dear  friend  '  dhink 
of  me,  as  a  man  !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dear 
"  [UltOD's  Sunson  Agonbtei,  i.  Ml.~&  0.^ 


b  I  Mt  ia  MMM  \na>9 1* 

Amw.  mj.  Sb  *  paA^M  it 
im  ifae  Bngtiih  langni^.  that  yi 
instead  of  "  am."  In  our  beat  ci 
end  not  /  u  01  Tte.     Excuse  m 

The  Dare.  0 ! — u,  u,  am,  ■ 
kaov. 

Amw.  J  am,  thou  art,  ft«  ia,  t 

Thk  D«itB.  Tea,  yea — I  koioir, 
prtatm,  and  u  ia  dhe  jietfeetmm- 
fnam  ptrfeaum. 

Airew.  jLnd  art,  6ir !  ta . 

Tni  Dakx.  My  dear  fiiend  !  it 
BO,  BO— dhat  ia  a  great  lie ;  ai«  i 
aad  art  ia  dhe  fhaquam  plit»fet 
kmmd  to  andfm,  and  cocking  Au 
tkmt  dmneed  with  vamty  and  in* 
4at  I  too  have  *t>in«  leluning. 

Ajisw.  Leaniing,  Sir?  Wfaodu 
to  groB  tat  a  minute,  who  can  eren 
iofftho  extent  <rf  it? 

The  Daub.  Hy  dear  fiund !— (t 
iMft,  omI  m  a  tone  cf  voice  at  ifh 
Wlk  M  ttpnaenM  and  Mwiierfetf"*" 


Uflhop  did  aik  me  mil  dhe  questions  abovt  all  dhe  leiigion  m  dbe 
Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  Sir  ?     Tlie  langnage,  I  pmimnft 

The  Dane.  {A  Utile  offended.)  Gxammar  is  laagoage,  aad 
language  is  grammar — 

Arsw.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ! 

Thk  Dare.  Tell,  and  I  was  only  fintrteen  yeais*- 

Answ.  Only  fourteen  yean  old  ? 

The  Dame.  No  moie.  I  vas  fbtirteen  yean  old— -and  he  adud 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosoj^y,  and  all  in  dhe  LstiB 
language— and  I  answered  him  all  erery  c»e,  my  dear  fioead ! 
all  in  dhe  Latin  langnage. 

Ahsw.  a  prodigy !  an  absolnte  prodigy ! 

The  Dare.  No,  no,  no!  he  was  la  hishop,  a  great  wafrnt' 
tendent. 

Ahsw.  Yes!  a  hishop. 

The  Daitb*  A  Inshop— -not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  prediger-— 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir  !  we  have  xmsunderstood  each  other.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  early  an  age  was  a 
joodigy,  that  is, «  thing  that  is  wondcrM ;  that  does  not  ofiott 
happen. 

The  DaEE.  Often !  Dhere  is  not  von  instaaee  recorded  in  dhe 
whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

A1C8W.  And  since  then.  Sir ? 

The  Dare.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Test  Indies-^to  oar  Ishmd, 
and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  hooks.  No  !  no  !  I  pot  my 
gttuus  anodher  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  gheniuSy  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  1-^1 
dhink  dhe  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend  I 
my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  heeause  I  can 
do  good — no  man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  gener- 
osity— no  person, — no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  deniea 
it.     But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  the  German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
stent,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and  hufibonery,  with  the  soul 
at  tr^  M  the  locA  of  a'moontebaak,  who,  while  be  ii  makmg 
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yea  langh,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  didl 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  mitouched  by  laughter ;  sud 
that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  maiL 
The  Hanoverian  was  a  pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  aimy-eantne- 
tor.  He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  Englishmen 
of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  infinms- 
tion  or  literature ;  but  a  most  ^regions  coxcomb.  He  had  beoi 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  had  once 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debating 
society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have  qualified  himself  with 
laudable  industry :  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  PionounciBg 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Eoderic  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  deferring  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  whether  or  no  1  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  propriety,  or  "the  true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  thoo^ 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  rose  ;  for  which  1 
could  detect  no  other  motive,  than  his  partiality  to  that  elegant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British  legis- 
lators, "  While  1  am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom  for  rea- 
sons that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Nobility,  was  a  strong-featured,  scurvy-faced  man,  his  complexion 
resembling,  in  color,  a  red  hot  poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  i^ 
peared  miserably  dependent  on  the  Dane ;  but  was,  however,  in- 
comparably the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  the  party. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold : 
the  French  gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  coold 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  afiectionate  attentions 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  very  sick  himselt 
and  every  now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  master,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
himself  again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
forehead  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while  in  the  most  soothing 
tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludi- 
crous kind  in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  German  tailor  and  his 
little  wife.  He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  very  cruel  action ; 
she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in 
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the  moat  piteona  tonM,  that  she  waa  hit  lawful  wife.  The  mate 
and  the  cabin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abased  the  little  uuii 
for  his  waat  of  tendemeu  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.  This  quanel 
was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  1  other- 
wise should  not  have  had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  been  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.  e.  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  largo  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  servwit  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natured  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut- 
kernel.  Thd^AD®  >uid  1  were  again  seated,  fjte-a-tdte.inthe  ship's 
boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an  oration 
than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard. 
He  told  me  that  be  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  Ha 
axpatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant  to  live,  aud  the  great 
andertalangs  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  his  vanity,  and  liIs  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madmBo — entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Denmark — there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
emioent,  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king,  &c.  dtc.  Tbua 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
transition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  aliout  (not  conceniing) 
the  Kights  of  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  hii 
fortune,  he  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
equal,  my  dear  friend !  all  are  equal !  Ve  are  all  Got'a  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ' 
Jack  I  some  more  stigar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now ! 
He  is  a  Mulatto — but  he  is  my  equal. — That's  right,  Jack ! 
{taktng  the  tugar  and  brandy.)  Here  you.  Sir  I  shake  handji 
with  dhis  gentleman  I     Shake  hands  with  me,  you  dog  !     Dhere, 

dhere  ! — We  are  all,  equal  my  dear  friend  ! Do  I  not  speak 

like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— they  were  all  philosophers, 
my  ieai  phUosophe .'  all  very  great  men  ! — and  so  was  Homer 
and  Virgil — ^but  they  were  poets.  Yes,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it  I 
—But  what  ean  any  body  aay  more  than  thii  7    We  are  all  equal. 


>»uin.  Dane.  I7o,  no,  no !  di 
you  go  now '.  Stcede  !  Pah  !- 
yon.     And  the  Sircfc  ircnt .'  .' 

After  fhis  the  Dane  conimenc 
mistaking  me  for  joi  philoiophc 
word,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  dci 
sembling  the  devotional  rants  of  tl 
Poine,   in  hia  Age  of  Reason,  an 
damned  hypocrism  all  Jcslis  Chrii 
that  few  men  hare  less  reason  to  c 
ing  in  persijiage  than  myself     I  i 
that  it  is  a  Frentrhman's  viee,  and  . 
cause  our  own  language  is  too  hon 
it  by.     But  in  this  inetance  the  tem\ 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  lirt  ol 
■weied  one  of  his  dearest  friends, 
caae  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  eqi 
tion  :  D^eo  amicis  opitulari,  seel  u 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  bold 
What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  sati 
assured,  I  would  not  hazard  merely  I 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  i 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.     He  "■'• 
ped  mrsrir  ■— 


It  wu  IK^,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olfiustoriet, 
and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty  high- 
eaped,  respectable  rug,  the  collar  of  which  turned  over,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at 
two  or  three  bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motions-  of 
the  sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indeed  insensible  of 
ibe  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  vnth  the 
8wede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  he  described  as  a  fool>  purse-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  aftev^ 
wards  )ls  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a 
fotnne,  that  was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  projh 
arty  to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He 
seemed  to  snfier  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  He 
was  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady, 
who  suffered  most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
teal  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver^ 
satioQ  were  not  only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  strug- 
l^tod  to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane's  philosophical 
ibrtitnde.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  charac- 
ter oooed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  afler  dinner,  when  he 
was  again  flushed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
haps dlener  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  ''  Ho !  Nobility, 
fo-— do  such  a  thing !  Mr.  Nobility  ! — ^tell  the  gentlemen  such  a 
story,  and  so  forth;"  with  an  insolence  which  must  have  excited 
disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  rights 
of  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  less 
than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibly 
laughable. 

At  ibur  o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  the  waves, 
a  single,  solitary  wild  duok.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  inr 
teresting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round,  dbjeetless  desert  of  war 
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ten.  I  bad  aafiocdated  such  a  feeling  of  immemBty  with  the 
ocean,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  aU  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness^  aa  it  weie,  of 
the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capaUe  of  ntif- 
fying  the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  eTcniif 
the  sails  were  lowered,  lest  we  should  ran  ibul  of  the  land,  whiek 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  ibnr  o'clock,  oa 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  land !  land  T' 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  left,  called  Hei- 
ligeland,  well  known  to  many  passengers  firom  Yarmouth  to  Ham- 
burg, who  have  been  obliged  by  stormy  weather  to  pass  weeks 
and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  mauej 
by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So 
at  least  the  sailors  informed  me. — ^About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the 
main  land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  abo^ 
water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and  iMMJnmt^ 
which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  language  to  the  diean- 
ness.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neu-weik ; 
though  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  in. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe  voyage,  not 
without  afiectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  lefl  in  England.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  arrived  at  Coxhaven,  the 
ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain  agreed  to 
take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten  guineas,  to  which  the 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  passengers  paid  but 
half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed 
gently  up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  ;  we  could  now  see  the  right  bank  only. 
We  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waiting 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became 
visible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of  human  hands  by 
their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  lefl  bank  I  saw  a  church  or  two 
m  the  distance  ;  on  the  right  bank  we  passed  by  steeple  and  wind- 
mill and  cottage,  and  windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and 
windmill,  and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
objects  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very  green,  and 
planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thirty-five  miles  firom  Cux- 
haven the  night  came  on  us,  and,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
is  perUoas,  we  dropped  anchor. 
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OveriHist  plaoe,  tlionglitl,  doei  themooB  luuig  to  jfOMr  o^b^ 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  tiie  kft  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  Cloee  aboire  the  moon  was  a  hi^  Tofamie  of  deep  black 
cloud,  while  a  Tery  thin  fillet  oooKd  the  middle  of  the  oih,  as 
nanow  and  thin  and  Uack  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  lamg 
trembling  road  of  moonli^t,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  readied 
to  the  stem  of  our  ▼essel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obacarehr.  We 
saw  two  or  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  piobably  from  bed- 
rooms. I  feh  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silenee  of  this 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  popnloos  with'  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — between  the  silenee  hf 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  reaselews  noise,  and  npraar, 
and  loud  agitatims  of  the  deaolate  solitude  of  the  oeean.  TIib 
passengers  below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds  ;  and  I  ielt  the  in- 
terest of  this  ^oiet  scene  the  more  deeply  from  the  ciiciiiiislanff^ 
of  having  just  quitted  them.  For  the  Prussian  had,  dnring  the 
whole  o£  the  evening,  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependents. 
The  yoong  Knglishmsn  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  without  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  bat  some  sufficiently  witty,  and  a  fisw  incidents, 
which  he  related  in  his  own  penon,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  msnneni  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'dock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchor, 
but  were  soon  oUiged  to  drop  it  again  in  oonseq[uenee  of  a  thidc 
log,  which  our  captain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day  ;  bat 
about  nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cnxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the 
liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  frurm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
solitude— a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  while  it  pre- 
cluded the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
Slbe  now  became  more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
running  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge  ;  and  peering  over 
them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a  profusion 
of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive  taste 
teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire- 
steeples,  which,  as  they  can  not  be  referred  to  any  other  object. 
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^int,  as  with  silent  finger,  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  nmrttimei, 
when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy  sbbsbI, 
appear  like  a  p3rramid  of  flame  homing  heavenward.  I  roDDcn- 
ber  once,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  Tilky 
of  a  mountainous  country.  The  efiect  was  not  only  mean  M 
ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  against  my  wfll  of  an  extingmsker; 
the  close  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  stood,  had  so  completely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
aU  connection  with  the  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  Engliah  miki 
firom  Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  finom  Hamburg,  the  Danish  Tillage 
Yeder  ornaments  the  led  bank  with  its  black  steeple,  and  doss 
by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  Schulan.  Hitheite 
both  the  right  and  lefl  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level 
with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  trea 
and  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  orertoppiBg 
the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Schulau  the  left  bank  rises  at  once  forty 
or  fifly  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicnlaryafacfo 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufls  of  green.  The  Elbe  continued 
to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle  from  the  multitude 
of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea-gulls  wheeling  round  then, 
the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of  the  fishermen  ;  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.  Each  of  the 
three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with  faces  of  bare  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the 
banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  harmony.  Between  each  yafai2f 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  other.  In 
short  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  cottages,  each 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  ovm  little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  vOlage  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths, 
or  rather  a  neighborhood  of  houses  !  It  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats  being  in  great  re- 
quest through  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Elbe.  Here  first  we 
saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  from  hence,  as  far  as  Altona, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as 
the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city — in  that  style 
of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt  the  citizen  into 
the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  town.     Summer-houses  and  Chinese  Aow-work  are  every- 


"Wi^brh  fcfttMeJ  Ikkm^  the  high  tnd  green  huHa ;  ihe  ^oudi  of 
^e  fknn-hoiueB  left  nnplasteied  and  g«0 j  punted  with  green 
Imd  yellow  ;  and  seaioel j  a  tree  not  cot  into  AmftM  and  made 
to  remind  the  human  hdng  of  his  own  power  and  inteOigeBea 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Still,  howerei.  tlieae  are  li^s 
of  connection  hetween  town  and  eonntry,  and  hi  better  tibnn 
the  affectation  of  tastes  and  aijojments  lor  whiefa  men's  hakil* 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Saturdays  and  S^b* 
days  with  the  burghers  of  Hambmg  wnoking  their  pipes,  Hm 
%omen  and  children  feasting  in  the  aleores  of  box  and  yew,  aad 
it  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own.  On  Wedneadny,  fenr  o'clock,  w$ 
left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the  Inige 
of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the  wide  Slbe  firmn  Alte— 
i/hurA,  ire  were  at  length  landed  at  the  Boom  Hooae,  Hanbnqg. 


LBTTER  n.    To  A  Laot. 

Mein$  Uebe  FreamUnn^ 

See  how  natufal  the  German  coma  from  me,  tlKiagh  I  hate 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country ! — almost  as  ftoestly  as 
English  fimn  my  neighbor  the  Amfstchreilfer  (or  poUk  secre- 
tary) who  as  often  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  doasen 
times  in  the  same  day,  nerer  fails  to  greet  me  with — "  *  *  ddam, 
yowr  ploat  unt  eyes,  my  dearest  Englander  I  xhee  ftfpa  it  /" — 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  tbese 
words  being  his  whole  stock  of  Englirii.  I  had,  howerer,  a  bet* 
ter  reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficieu^ :  fiyr  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ae- 
quirement  of  which  I  hare  promised  myself  much  edification 
and  the  means  too  of  communicating  a.  new  pleasure  to  rou  and 
your  sister,  during  our  winter  readings.  And  Ivnr  can  I  do  this 
better  than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  7 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  beliere,  confined  either  to  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  as  ocfress,  directreu,  kc„  or  Imn  the 
French,  mistresi,  duchem,  and  the  like.  But  the  (ientmn,  inn, 
enables  us  to  designate  the  sex  in  every  poasibie  relation  of  life. 
Thus  the  Amtmann's  lady  is  the  Fruu  Amimanmnn — tha  «Kfa- 
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tary'B  wife  (by-tbe-bye  tb»  bandfltnnest  \roiiian  I  hare  yet  Ma 
in  Germany)  is  die  aUerliebsU  Frau  AnUsschreiberimH — tht 
coloners  lady,  die  Frau  Obristinn  or  CoUmeUnn — and  cTcn  tke 
parson's  wife,  die  Frau  Pastorinn.  Bat  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  their  Freundinn,  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  Romswi. 
is  seldom  used  but  in  the  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  than  i 
friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  himself  that 
this  friend  is  a  female ;  but  this  I  deny — ^in  that  sense  at  least  is 
which  the  objection  will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeadh 
ment  of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  beUef  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  lored  a  sister — ^nay,  is  not  datable 
even  of  loving  a  wife  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  to 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him !  running  away  after  the  fint 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  fiuicv : 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen." 
Well  then  !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  and 

the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither will  inform  you. 

My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  he  has  edified  yoor 
whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 
Stairs,  at  the  Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which  crooDcs  the 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  It 
stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  complex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes 
and  boots  are  the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller.  But  I  for- 
get my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  possible. — ^Therefore, 
Septr.  \^th  Afternoon.  My  companion  who,  you  recollect,  speaks 
the  French  language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  seemed  about  fifty  or  rather  more.  Whatever 
is  unpleasant  in  French  manners  from  the  excess  in  the  degree. 


had 
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sored  antieipatioB  of  napneal  lespeec  from  thcsa  to 
short,  the  gemllamamlf  character  azifes  ad  cf  the 
Eqoalitj  actiaip.  as  a  Hahit.  jet  ^eickmt  lo  t&»  raiieCKf  vi 
and  modified  withonl  faeinr  dstazied  «r  soperwi^ed  hr 
This  descriptni  will  perhaps  expiaia  to  rent  the  rrx:^  cf  c«e  cf 
your  own  lemaifci.  as  I  was  eaciiihiBf  to  toq  tbe  xaterestiaf 
dialogue  ooneenoa^  the  eaases  of  the  eormpcion  of  eic^peaee. 
**  What  perfect  gemJemen  these  old  BomaBs  matt  hare  leea  !  I 
was  impresed,  I  remember,  with  the  same  feeiinr  at  the  time  I 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Cieero's  phikMophieal  diaiogoea  and 
of  his  epistolary  coiieqwndence  :  while  in  Pliny's  letten  I  seemed 
to  hare  a  difierent  feeling — he  gare  me  the  notion  of  a  rery  fine 
gentleman."  You  uttered  the  words  as  if  yon  had  felt  that  the 
adjunct  had  injured  the  substance  and  the  increased  degree 
altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the  eourtier  of  an  absolute  monarch 
— Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  charac- 
ter of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  ha^e  confined  it,  is 
fireqnent  in  England,  rare  in  Franee,  and  firand.'viiere  it  is  feond. 
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in  age  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood  ;  widle  in  OfanBmy  tiM 
character  ia  almost  unknown.  Bnt  the  |vro|Mr  amiipodm  sf  a 
gentleman  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-Americnn  duo** 
cmts. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justiee  to  this  MtwUiJa 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  oi» 
troversy  between  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  madi 
me  feel  my  own  ill-behavior  by  the  silent  reproof  of  contiait, 
and  when  I  afVerwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  waimth  <^  nj 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  sorpiise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  ^eased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  poenble,  take 
np  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  with  hia 
in  search  of  an  haUL^  and  I  to  deliTer  my  letters  of  reoGmmenda* 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  by 
any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  I  was  icv 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  conJLxneni  of  our  planet.  I  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviary, 
who  now,  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  tht 
upper  air.  Yery  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  M  things,  some 
for  being  so  like,  and  some  for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  Bag- 
land — Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caol 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  both,  bordered  round  with  stifiened  lace, 
which  Stood  out  before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes 
sparkled  through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  bare,  then  a  stiff  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  pei^ 
pendicular  on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  behind  iinled  with  an  aMxr- 
mous  quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

"  Their  vignomies  seemed  like  a  goodly  banner 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  enemies." 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged^  and  all  with 


bad  teeth  :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  animal,  too  glossy  mother^f-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teelh  of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  country- 
women and  wrvant-guis,  who,  with  their  clean  white  aloekii^ 


itHh  ilippen  without  heel  quarten,  tripped  along  the  diity 
Bts,  as  if  thej  were  secured  by  a  cbarm  from  the  dirt :  with 
{fatncs,  too,  which  suipriBed  me,  who  had  always  conBidered 
s  one  of  the  annoyaneea  of  ileeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to 
ter  up  Btain  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  street!  narrow  ;  to  ntj 
;(iah  nose  sufficiently  offensive,  and  explahung  at  first  sight 
anrreraal  ote  of  boots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  the 
■paxengers ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the 
et,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangnlaT  form  and  entire,  as  th« 
loiatB  eay  ;  but  the  greater  number  notched  and  scolloped 
1  more  than  Chinese  grotesqueness.  Above  all,  I  waa  strdek 
1  the  proihsioa  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  tbs  . 
MK  look  all  gla«.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  little 
'itvmab  sprouting  out  from  it  like  jonug  toadlets  on  the  back 
t  BarJDiUR  toad,  would  certsinly  improve  the  appearance  of 
Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
ling  with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
ing  that  feehng  of  retirement  and  self-content,  which  one 
ie>  to  aasoeiate  with  a  house  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  confla* 
ifin  would,  I  fear,  be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production 
ny  architectnral  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  for  verily  it  is  &  filthy 
D.  I  moved  OQ  aad  croseed  it  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
e  black  dofermities  of  water  wheels  close  by  them.  The 
er  iDtenacts  the  city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished 
be  genius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiftd 

magnificent  in  architeetare.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
i^'euice,  and  rt  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation. 
I  Jungfh-  Stieg  (that  is,  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my 
tra  directed  me,  made  an  exception.  It  was  a  walk  oiprom- 
de  planted  with  treble  rows  of  elm-trees,  which,  being  yearly 
led  and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
ij»ei  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
it  perfectly  tame,  and,  moving  among  the  swans,  showy 
isnre-boats  with  ladies  in  them,  icrwed  by  their  hnshands  or 

{Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
'  *  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still  more 
1  hy  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 
HI  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  me.     He 
oome  for  the  porpow  of  .goidiiig  me  to  our  hotd.     Through 
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'  Btreets  and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  busy  ejm, 
amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with  movable  benches  aciosi 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney-coaches) ; 
amused  by  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  artidei 
BojLd  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  Tery  exactly,  though  in  a 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this  great 
mart  of  nations) ;  amused  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  diop 
and  house-door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit ; — and  finally, 
amused  by  looking  in  at  the  windovrs,  as  I  passed  along ;  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  cofiee  or  playing  cards,  and  the 
gentlemen  all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties.  The  long  pipe 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  from 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fish-pool — the  other  gen- 
tleman, who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  had  both 
hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  hanging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth  himself 
never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of  attitude  and  phys- 
iognomy, than  this  efibrt  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  ivanting  be- 
side it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Ho- 
garth, in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beauty 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  intro- 
duces, as  the  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  defonnities, 
which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  genius  !)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  difiuses  through  all,  and 
over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merriment 
at  the  whims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow-men 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart- poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  ?iotel  DOB  wilde  man  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  landlord,  who  had  ingrafled  on  a  very  grim  face  a 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man's  service,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  occasion  for  it) — neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its  land- 
lord were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
fi>r  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  market-place,  and  the  next  neigh- 


bor  of  the  huge  ohuieh  of  St.  Nicholas :  a  chnieh  with  ahi^  aad 
houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  teens  and  warts  its  high 
massy  steeple  rises,  necldaced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  large 
gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Long 
shall  I  retain  the  impressimi  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awM 
echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-tooed  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  isather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  Uaa- 
ket  about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom- 
inable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  ioniid,  ui 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abb6  de  Lisle  :  and  from  the 
large  fortune  which  he  possessed  under  the  monarchy,  had  res- 
cue sufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  Irar  respectability. 
He  had  ofiended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  LondoB,  whom 
he  had  obliged  with  ccmsiderable  sums,  by  a  refiisal  to  make  far- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  or  to 
the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against  him  ;  and  a  still  greater, 
that  he  spoke  of  ImoAotl  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent.  A  man  sent  by  force  oat  of  a 
country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled from  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  afiections  interrupted — such  a 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  of  espionage  in  any 
service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He 
spoke  with  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  lefl  as  deep  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale 
had  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Revolution,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French 
emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  orgam- 
zation  of  this  disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which,  North 
Germany  deems  itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured),  rnay  have 
some  share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded : 
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yet  I  am  deeply  persoaded  that  tke  far  greater  part  u  owing  ta 
their  own  profligacy,  to  their  treachery  and  haid-heartedne«  to 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  mijwry  or  eomipt  principlea  which 
80  many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  familiea  of  their  proCeet- 
ors.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  miad 
the  stem  yet  amiable  characters  of  the  English  patriots,  who 
sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Bestoration  !  O  let  not 
our  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles  be  paralleled  with  tho 
French  revolution !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  fiom 
»  excess  of  principle ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dregs !  The  former,  was  a  civil  war  between  the  virtues  aid 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  tho 
vices.  The  Yenetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopotock,  the  brotlier  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  Bbeling,  an  intel- 
ligent  and  lively  man,  though  deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope,  the  German  literati  in  gen- 
eral may  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian 
pun,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  was  in 
Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said 
in  a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — "  'Tis  a  trao 
proverb,  gli  Italiani  tutti  ladrtmi'' — (that  is,  the  Italians  off 
plunderers).  A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  ''  Non  tuUi; 
ma  BuoNA  parte,"  {not  all,  but  a  good  part,  or  Buonaparte), 
This,  I  confess,  sounded  to  my  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
things  that  might  have  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more  vahi- 
able  ;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insinnation. 
Hoche  had  received  much  information  concerning  the  face  of  tho 
country  firom  a  map  of  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heard,  resided  at  Diisseldorf.  At  the  storming  of 
Diisseldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoche  previously  ordered,  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
trusted the  performance  of  the  order  to  an  ofiicer  on  whose  troop 
he  could  rely.  Finding  afterwards,  that  the  man  had  escaped 
before  the  storming  conmienced,  Hoche  exclaimed,  "  He  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  It  is /or  such  men,  not  against  them,  tiiat  the 


FteuiQhi:uL^xm  makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its 
iobUdren."     You  x^aaember  Milton's  sonnet — 

**  The  great  TCnutfliiRn  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  t^nple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground^.,  j.  ■      ■  .  » 

Now  though  the  Diisseldorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  the  snail,  that  marks  its  path  by 
lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacolnn  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  n 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's  Mr.  Elopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there^  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Lessing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  nose 
-^-O  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility  ! — 
There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
ibrehead. — ^The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Lessing  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active  but  light 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  I  wrote  these 
yery  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing  but  his  name,  and 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  cThdte.  '  *  Patience  at  a  German  ordinary,  smiling  at  time.  *  * 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
for  every  two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Rhenish  and 
Claret  alternately  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — Madeira — Port — Frontiniac — Pacchia- 
retti — Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — ^Hock  again — Bishop, 

*  [Sonnet  viii.     "  Capta%%  or  Colonel^  or  Knight  in  amw."] 
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and  lastly,  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  meUunki !  The  lot 
dish  at  the  ordinar}%  viz.  slices  of  roast  poik  (for  all  the  Uiga 
dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  rooad;  and  then 
set  on  the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  ind 
this  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plates  of  apples,  T^ 
minded  me  of  Shakspeare,*  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to 
go  to  the  French  comedy. 

•         •         * 

Bless  me  !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  English  plays !  The 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held  on  i 
Count  Yatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — ^in  vain !  Hii 
wife,  the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  agoniei 
— ^in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  faints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain  !  In  the  second  act  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — ^bis  wife,  as  firantic  and  hysteric  ai 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frantic  indeed ! 
— ^the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop> 
ped  ;  when  reprieve  !  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the  scenes : 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
IB  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all ! 

0  dear  lady !  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
Tollowed  by  melancholy  :  for  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  Tou 
well  know,  that  I  offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens  ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the 
offspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the 
parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their 
own,  though  a  false  nature.     Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the 

*  **  Slender.  I  bruised  my  shin  \riih.  playing  with  sword  and  dagg«r  lor 
a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  by  my  troth  I  can  not  abide  the  smell  of  hot 
meat  since.*" — So  again,  Evans,  **  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  :  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  oome."  [Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor.  Act  L  sc  1,  and 
■e.  2.— S.  C] 
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speetaton  to  active  thought,  to  a  Btriving  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  soul  is  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings,  or  an  empty  curiosity  for 
the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awe  and  delight  the  imagination.     What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators*),  what  are  you  seek- 
ing ?     Is  it  comedy  ?     But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
Molidre  the  more  accurate  the  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.     For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellow-creatures.     How  often  are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotations,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jaques,  Falstaff,  and  even  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypochondriast,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  Molidre !     Say  not,  that  I  am  recommending  abstractions  :  for 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness  of 
a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  soimd,  one  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mention  his  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  accordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual.     The  chief  difierences  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  con- 
sciousness, in  poetry  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clothed.     With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England   and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.     They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shops 

*  [See  note  at  the  end  of  this  letter.]  ' 


or  mechsnie  ocoupations  of  their  characteiv ;  aor  did  they 
deflcend  in  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  apidauae  of  the  ^eela- 
tors,  by  represeating  before  them  fac-amilea  of  their  own  mean 
aelYtf  in  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  alnggiali 
sympathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the 
maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tragic  scenes  wece  meaat 
to  afiect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in 
union  with  the  actiyity  both  of  our  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion.  They  wished  to  transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  posB- 
Ue  greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatneos  during 
the  temporary  obliyion  of  the  worthless  "  thing,  we  are**  and  of 
the  peculiar  state,  in  which  each  man  happens  to  be  ;  aaspend- 
ing  our  individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid 
the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold  ! — (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  reply, 
and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the  plaintifil  and  he  the  defisa- 
dant.) 

Defendant.  Hold  !  axe  not  our  modem  sentimental  plajs 
filled  Yfiih.  the  best  Christian  morality  ? 

Plaintiff.  Yes  !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  part  of  it. 
which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue — ^with- 
out a  single  sacrifice  that  is  really  painful  to  you  ! — just  as  much 
as  flatters  you,  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought 
very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  n^ith  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  adulation  sd 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  ofier 
it  to  you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it  as  in- 
sulting irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfiftotion,  when  yoo 
share  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a 
common  trough.  No  Caesar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antony, 
no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  ! — 

D.  No  :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  \Yhat  has  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kin^  and  queens, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes?  Besides^  every  body 
knows  the  stories  :  and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  ? — not  fer  the  delightful 
language  of  the  poet  ? — ^not  for  the  situations,  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hafly.  Six !  the  only  curiosity,  we  feel,  is  in  the 
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ttiiry:  mnd  how  ean  we  be  anxions  concerning  the  end  of  m  pUy, 
or  be  mrpriied  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon,  for  havio^  interrupted  yoa  !  we  now  imder- 
Btand  euh  other.  You  seek  then,  in  a,  tngedy ,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  efibrt  of  human  genius,  the  tanie 
gratjdcatioa,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  la*t  G«r- 
mmn  rotnuice,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  ean  be  ai- 
joyed  but  once.  If  yoii  cany  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  rf 
Painting,  Michaet  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture 
Oailery  of  Raphael  can  expect  no  &ror  from  yon.  ¥mt  Imoui 
aU  about  them  beforehand:  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar 
with  the  Bubjecta  of  those  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  talea 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  consistmcy,  therefore, 
in  your  preference  of  contemporary  writeis :  for  the  great  men  of 
fenner  times,  those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  an> 
eeetors,  sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity,  that  they 
seemed  to  hare  r^ianJed  the  st&ry  in  a  not  much  higher  light, 
than  the  painter  regards  his  canrasa  :  as  that  on,  not  (y,  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriute  axcelience.  Ko  work,  re> 
iembling  a  tale  or  romance,  oas  well  show  lew  variety  of  inven- 
tion in  the  incidents,  or  leu  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together, 
than  the  DoK  Quixote  of  Cervantes.  Its  admirers  feel  the  dis- 
poaitioo  to  go  hack  and  re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
ten  times  for  once  that  they  6nd  any  eageroesa  to  hurry  forwards : 
or  open  the  book  on  thow  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as 
we  visit  those  iriends  oftenest  whom  we  love  most,  and  with 
whose  characters  and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. In  the  divine  Arioelo  (as  hia  countrymen  call  this,  their 
darling  poet),  I  question  whether  there  be  a  single  tale  of  his  own 
invention,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  fomilisr  to  the 
readers  of  "  old  romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  its 
mbstance  should  be  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at 
least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  tbe  mo- 
tives which  determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 
Electra,  as  a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D.  Aye  Milton,  indeed  I — but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  but  as  a  task? 
.  P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  be  truly 
■aid!     But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeaie? 

VOL'  m.  Z 
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The  greater  purt,  if  not  all,  of  to  dramas  were*  as  far  aa  the 
names  and  the  main  incidents  are  ooncemed,  aheady  stock  plaji. 
All  the  stories,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed  in 
the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  preeed- 
ing  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  do  you  pretend  to  admife 
Shakspeare  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  yon  only  preiend  to  admiie 
him  ?  However,  as  once  for  all,  you  have  dismissed  the  weil- 
known  events  and  personages  of  histoiy,  or  the  epic  muse,  what 
have  you  taken  in  their  stead  ?  Whom  has  your  tragic  mme 
armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger  ?  the  sentimental  muse  I  shoold 
have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy? 
What  heroes  has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  0  !  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors— honest  tzadei- 
men,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  officers,  philanthn^ 
Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  brazierB,  and  fpntimf- 
tal  rat-catchers ! — (a  little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generow. 
tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthi^MC,  atti 
all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,i^rieBd,  in  what  actions  great  or  interesuur 
can  such  men  be  engaged  ?  ,- 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  £al  of  money  ;  find  rich  dowries 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities : 
they  browbeat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  they 
are  as  bold  as  Hector  !) — ^they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instaBt 
they  are  falling  down  precipices  ;  carry  away  infants  in  the  sisht 
of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  muacuLtr 
able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  oiur  dramatic  poets,  who 
always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their 
favorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  ther 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  ! !  And  what  is  done  on  the  stage  is 
more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  a 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  ibr 
half  an  act  af^r  it  :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturalnes 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishiDg  ! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actions 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  so 
lofly  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Gniek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  (Mings,  the  power  a£  destiny  and  the  oontioUing  might  of 


be&ven,  which  leems  to  elevate  the  ohancters  which  sink  beneath 
Ha  irredstibls  blow  ? 

D.  0  mere  fancies  !  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  atago 
onr  own  wants  and  paesions,  our  own  vexationn,  losaes  and  em- 
bairassraents. 

P,  It  is  your  own  poor  pettifogging  nature  then,  which  you  de- 
sire to  have  represented  before  you  ? — not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  7  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joyB  and  sorrows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  housee 
and  parishes. 

D.  True  !  but  here  comes  a  difierence.  Fortune  a  blind,  but 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides  as  complaisant  ae  fer- 
tnne  is  capricious.  He  makes  every  thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  wish  it.  He  gratifieB  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful 
OT  contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  dcBpise, 

P,  (aside.)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  lil)elling  yonr 
■uperiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  affect  to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  naghbore,  turn  out  at  last  abject  hypocrites,  traitors, 
and  hard-hearted  villains  ;  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatislied) 
reform  in  the  IslsI  scene,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  l>e  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting  !  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
dioice  the  opulent  and  high-bom  themselves  are  made  to  confess, 

that  VIKTUB  IS  THE  ONLY  TRUE  NOBILITY,  AND  THAT  A  LOVELY 
WOIUn  IS  A  DOWBT  OF  HKRSELF  !  ! 

p.  Excellent !  Bnt  you  have  forgotten  those  brilliant  flaches 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  £;om  the  ship  or  the 
shop,  so  often  solicit  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit ! 
I  give  yonr  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  JacoMnism  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  and  those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  gross  self-delusion.  For  the  whole  secret 
<rf' dramatic  popularity  eonsists  with  yon  in  the  oon(u«on  wo&wAv 
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Yeiisioa  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  thm  causes  and  their  e^ 
fects  ;  in  the  excitement  of  surprise,  by  representing  the  qoahtiei 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things 
rather  which  pass  among  you  for  such)  in  persons  and  in  cIssks 
of  life  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them  ;  and  in 
rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies,  that  are  the  dues  of  virtue, 
those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excom- 
municated from  our  esteem ! 

And  now — good  night !  Truly  !  I  might  have  written  this  lift 
sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany ;  but  I  fancied  myself 
talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire-side,  and  can  you  think  it  a  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  forget  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ? 
Besides,  you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  3roar 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I  write  you  will 
expect  that  part  of  my  "  Travels"  will  consist  of  the  exeuisioDi 
in  my  own  mind. 

"  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators,"    Jfote, 

[Eotzebue  was  bom  May  Zd,  1761,  at  Weimar,  assassinated  at  V^wli^im 
as  being  a  "  foe  to  freedom  and  too  great  a  friend  to  Rusaiay'*  his  adopted 
country-,  March  11  th,  1819.  His  father,  a  counsellor  of  legation,  died  cork, 
and  left  him  to  the  boIc  care  of  the  young  widow  his  mother,  whotse  miad 
seems  to  have  moulded  his  so  far  as  earlv  influences  could  mould  it. 

••  According  to  my  judgment,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  survey  of  Germm 
Poetry,  "  Kotzebue  is  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  that  Europe  has  evolved 
since  Shakspeare.  In  the  himdred-fold  variety  of  his  effusions  are  compre- 
hended plays  of  every  form:  farces, — ^melodrama, — mirt  or  seDtimentil 
dramas,  Misanthrope/  and  Repentance  (known  on  our  stai^e  as  The  Stranper) 
The  Katural  Son,  <tc. — household  tragetlies,— classical  tragedies — aztd 
especially  that  vaster  and  more  difficult  form  of  art.  which  may  best  be  d^ 
nominated  the  gothic  tragedy,  of  which  Shakspeare  s  Macbeth,  and  Schiller  • 
WUhelm  Tell,"  (Macbeth  and— H7Mtf/m  TeU!)  "are  perhaps  the  noblest 
specimens,  but  of  which  Kotzebue  has  added  a  full  score  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  Europe :  Virffin  of  the  Sun,  Spaniards  in  Peru,  Count  of  Bvr- 
gundy,  OustavHS  Vata,'*  d'c.  dec. 

Mr.  Carlyle  tliinks  that  this  playwright  has  added  nothing  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  Europe.  "  Kotzebue,"*  says  he,  in  his  animated  Review  of  the 
Survey, — ''Kotzebue,  whom  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  aud 
peoples,  his  own  people  the  foremost,  after  playing  with  him  for  tcmt 
foolish  hour,  have  swept  out  of  doors  as  a  lifeless  bundle  of  dyed  rags,  i* 
here  scientifically  examined,  measured,  pulse-felt,  and  pronounced  to  be  living 
and  a  divinity."  "  Such  is  the  table,"  says  he,  after  giving  a  sarcastic  sket A 
of  one  of  his  pUiys,  "  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  spread  for  Pilgrims  in  the  Prose 
Wildemesa  of  life :  thus  does  he  sit  like  a  kind  host  ready  to  carre ;  and 
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tboof^  the  Tiwida  and  bsrerige  are  but  u  it  vere,  stewed  garlie,  TarmoiiUi 
herrings,  and  bliit  ruin,  pruses  them  aa  '  stimulant,'  and  ooDrtMualj  pressea 
the  univefK  to  fall  te." 

'Riia  i*  Mifaatantiallj  the  Mine  dootriiie  aa  that  of  mj  Father's  first  Letter 
from  Oermauy,  which  1  helieve  to  be  uneiceptionttble,  though  I  doubt 
whether  the  appUeation  of  it  to  Eotzebue  haa  not  been  a  lilih  too  sweeping. 
I  stick  to  the  prlDciple  of  ^liog  Old  Nick  his  due  and  a  fortiori  all  whom 
the  worU  aBai>ciatee  with  ^im  The  genius  of  Eotiebue  was  a  thtatrieal 
rather  than  a  dramatic  geoiua,  and  hense  its  products  were  in  their  nature 
tranutorj.  though  1  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tajlor  that  "  all  comedies  are 
local  and  tranaieat"  Thv  Present  lends  her  tnott  poireKul  aid  to  those  who 
relj  upon  her  aid  alooe.  and  pay  no  homage  to  the  PermaneDt.  I  should 
think  that  Kotiebue  was  as  great  a  master  of  stage  eflect,  as  Whitfield  of 
effect  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  as  warm  au  enthusiast  in  hia  lower  vocation  aa 
the  field-preacher  in  his  loftier  oae  :  it  toaj  be  seen  from  his  autobiagrapfa;. 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  an  interesting  abridgment,  how  from  hia  earUeat 
jeara  a  passion  for  t/ii  reprtsenlabli  vaa  Douriihed  in  him  rather  than  a  lava 
of  literature ;  how  he  came  to  be  a  great  scene-painter  and  adapted  his  pic- 
tures to  pit  and  boxes  rather  than  to  mankind.  Id  this  line  he  was  first- 
rate,  and  filled  a  broad  apace ;  perhaps  the  speciea  of  art  displayed  in  it 
rather  deserTcs  to  be  called  of  ahght  worth  than  worthless,  or  altogether  a 

Of  ooorae  I  speak  thus  of  these  atage-piecea  only  so  far  al  they  were  in- 
nocenL  Hr.  Taylor  thinks  that  their  morality  has  been  too  seriously  COD- 
demned ;  that  on  one  point  only  they  were  reprehensible,  and  "  trod  upon 
the  brink  of  moral  liaentiousneaa."  "  But  on  the  biglier  Tirtucs,"  says  he, 
"  their  auUior  STerywhere  bestows  a  dignified  approbaliou" — "he  has  paioted 
Dtore  diaintereatedly  virtuous  eharacters,  who,  under  adversity,  peraecutioo, 
and  miareprea^itation,  remain  content  with  the  con«ciouaneeB  of  duty  per- 
formed, and  find,  in  a  triumphal  self-complacence,  an  antidote  to  injustice, 
and  a  consolatioa  in  death,  than  any  other  dramatiat  ancient  or  modem." 
The  playa  of  Kotiebue  with  all  the  stimulants  they  held  in  solution,  are  now 
CTBpor^ed,  but  their  character  and  the  acceptance  they  found  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  past  and  are  worth  reoordiug.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
spedmena  and  analniii  I  should  say  that  there  was  in  them  an  alloy,  but 
that  they  were  by  no  means  wholly  immoral,  or  to  be  compared  for  vileneBS 
and  oorruptire  tendeucics  with  a  clana  of  productions  which  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  favor  in  France  and,  occasionally,  aooie  passing  favor  even 
amongst  ourselres — that  moat  despicable  class,  in  which  base  deures,  nwrind 
feelings,  and  distempered  tbauj;hts  form  the  very  staple  of  the  piece;  in 
which  there  is  not  one  breath  of  air  tlmt  haa  blown  iu  the  face  of  heaven. 
Kotiebue's  fiaaby  dramaa  exhibit  a  genuine  admiratian  of  what  ia  noble  and 
virtuous,  while  they  openly  protect  certain  kinds  of  vice ;  it  seoma  ns  if  in 
them  a  mistaken  philosophy  were  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  morals, 
while  in  those  worse  productions  corrupt  moral  feeling  ia  brought  face  to 
bee  with  a  ookl  correct  morality,  aod  the  glow  of  unworthy  paseioD,  sedu- 
lously raveated  in  all  its  workings  and  with  all  that  excites  il,  is  met  not 
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qa^ibhed  by  oool  breezes  of  respect,  oo  the  anthor^s  pari,  ior  tbe  stemeii 
and  purest  virtue.  Mr.  Taylor  describes  tbe  marreUoiis  combinatkoa  and 
moral  prodigies  which  Kotzebue  resorted  to  in  his  demand  for  the  impres- 
sive, and  condenms  them ;  but  thinks  the  liveliness  of  hia  dialogne,  and  its 
"  boldness  of  appeal  to  the  fairest  sentiments  and  dearest  fedings  of  our 
nature,**  deserving  of  commendation.  He  has  stated  lairly  eooogfa  in.  what 
the  merits  of  Kotzebue  consisted,  only  he  made  the  small  mistake  of  eooa- 
paring  them  with  those  of  Shakspeare ;  and  he  certainly  injured  the  came 
of  the  stage-hero  by  bringing  forward  dialogues  from  hia  defonct  speetack- 
pieces  for  readers  to  peruse  in  the^iool  of  their  closets.  They  were  never 
meant  for  that ;  it  was  as  though  we  should  transport  a  daver  acene^iaint- 
ing  into  a  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  home  a  popular  preacher  s  manu- 
script sermon.  He  should  have  confined  himself  to  ceUbrating  the  life, 
movement,  and  stirring  adventure  of  these  dramas,  whidb,  fay  a  small  hyper 
bole,  he  might  have  compared  to  the  pictures  of  Rubens ;— "their  **  foeiUty, 
fertility,  mutability** — **  as  of  English  weather ;" — their  costume,  *'  full  of 
discrimination  and  pictorial  effect ;" — the  scope  they  gave  for  the  exhihitioB 
of  brilliant  spectacle  (especially  in  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun)  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  actor's  noble  figure,  as  in  Bolla ; — above  all  the  skill  with  which 
they  made  advantage  of  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  day — <joodnctiDg 
into  their  own  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  which  had  been  generated 
elsewhere : — whence,  in  part,  they  gained  their  "  sudden  power"  over  the 
feelidgs,  compared  by  the  author  of  the  Survey  to  '*  magic  metamorphosis." 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  Mr.  Taylor's  parallel  between  Sdiiller,  Goethe  and 
Kotzebue,  in  his  "  smiting^  way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  should  compare 
scientifically  Paradise  Lost,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  Mat  Lewii*s 
Thles  of  Terror.  Groethe  has  something  of  the  Seer  in  him,  I  dare  aay :  all 
powerful  thinkers  and  writers  have :  but  Religion  and  Virtue — ^whether 
they  have  not  even  more  serious  quarrel  with  the  immortal  author  of  Faut, 
than  with  him  whose  productions  are  now  "  swept  forth  as  a  handle  of  dyed 
rags" — I  more  than  doubt  Goethes  poiaon  is  subtler,  better  disguised, 
than  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotzebue ;  but  it  is  the  strong-minded  Goethes 
of  the  age  that  mould  the  transiently  powerful  Kotzebues ;  and  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  author  of  The  Stranger  received  some  of  hia  Freneh 
Revolution  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

The  Present  will  ever  have  her  special  votaries  in  the  world  of  letters, 
who  collect  into  their  focus,  by  a  kiud  of  burning-glass,  the  feelings  of  the 
day.  AmoDgst  such  Kotzebue  holds  a  high  rank.  Those  "  dyed  rags*  of 
his  once  formed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  refined  com- 
panies from  London  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. — S.  C] 
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fiaUebnrg. 
No  litUe  fiah  thrown  back  again  into  the  \nteT,  no  fly  unim- 
prisoned  from  a  child's  band,  could  more  buoyaatly  enjoy  its  ele- 
ment, than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzehurg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  lan- 
ded, were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole- 
some air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Elopstock,  to  the  Ami- 
mann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Amtmann  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  lesa  than  a  month.  The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  to  the 
human.  Its  lop  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  different  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  different  wainscots.  In- 
atead  of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  bat  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  ahke,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam, 
with  a  hay-lofl  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tuft* 
thtoi^h  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a 
■treet,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones,  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  rooni 
the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  off  from 
one  comer.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in- 
tenpace,  and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were ;  of  course,  the  stalb  were  on  each 
ude  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c.  were  turned 
towards  the  room ;  indeed  they  were  in  it,  m  that  they  had  at 
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least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Stall-ieeding  is 
universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which 
the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions — or  at  least,  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The  wood- 
work of  these  huildings  on  the  outside  is  left  unplastered,  as  in 
old  houses  among  us,  and,  heing  painted  red  and  green,  it  cnts 
and  tesselates  the  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small 
lake  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  the 
thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Katzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in 
going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  vary^ing  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  Ou  this  island  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  A7nima?tn's  Amtsschreibcr  Sy  and  the  church,  standi 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  This  again  is  itself 
a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the 
south  of  the  towTi  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores  being  just 
often  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  efiect  to  the  mag- 
nificent groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumfer- 
ence. From  the  turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the 
shore,  the  views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At  the  north  of 
the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I  see  the  seven  church  tow- 
ers of  Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  not  three.     The  only  defect  in  the  view 
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it,  ttiat  RatzebuTg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
bonsea  lookd  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye.  therefore,  it  presents  a 
dump  of  briclniust  red.  Yet  this  evening,  Oct.  lOtb,  twenty 
minntes  past  hve,  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
irhole  softened  down  into  complete  keeping,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
term  from  the  painters.  The  eky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all  the 
eatt  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
■whole  prospect,  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  them, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept.  27th),  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  half-way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat  r  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverized  ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  sec  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
Crbon  and  trellis-work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased 
me  far  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  plcasure-lields, 
bad  been  in  a  nobler  taste  :  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of  Ham- 
bni^  could  only  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
■implicity  of  nature.  The  raind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imi- 
tating human  conveniences  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  in- 
tellect, though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  me 
■poks  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I  entered 
with  nnscrupulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts 
even  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  Hamburg. 
In  this  charitable  and  catholic  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts 
of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbob 
of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers  to  poatiiig 
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in  England.  These  north  German  post-chaises  uxe  nnoorond 
wicker  carts.  -An  English  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  dkirf 
(Tcoivre  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and  the  horses ! — 
a  savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for  a  numeiv 
tion-table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  postilion  fed  his  cattle 
with  the  brown  rye  bread  of  which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakiast- 
ing  together  ;  only  the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  ^'ater,  and  the 
postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in  search  of 
which  I  lefl  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits, 

as  W ■ —  and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  hooie 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fiom  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  conmion-plaoe 
summer-houses  (for  so  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elm-trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads. 
Whatever  beauty  (thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at 
present,  it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We 
waited  a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented  y^-ith  the 
figures  of  two  of  the  Muses  and  i^nth  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  from  Klopstock's  odes.*  The  poet  entered.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  his  countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likenes 
to  the  bust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead,  no 

*  ["  There  is  a  rhetorical  amplitude  and  brilliancy  in  the  Me&»ia»,*'  sari 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  which  elicits  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Taylor)  an  instinct  truer  than 
his  philosophy  is.  Xeither  has  the  still  purer  spirit  of  Klopetocks  odea 
escaped  him.  Perhaps  there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  that  offers  to 
correct  an  emblem  of  him  as  this  analysis.'*  I  remember  thinking  Taylor  ■ 
"clear  outline**  of  the  Messias  the  most  satisfying  account  of  a  poefti  I 
ever  read :  it  tills  the  mind  with  a  vision  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  whidi 
it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  from  afieu*,  massed  together  in 
that  general  survey,  than  to  examine  part  by  part  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  agree  in  exalting  that  ode  of  Klopstock's.  in  iHiich  he  reprcscDU 
the  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Muse  of  Oermany  running  a  race.  The  ]ueM 
seems  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  strictly  poetical ;  and  if  the  younger 
Muse's  power  of  keeping  up  the  race  depends  on  productions  of  this  tort, 
I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  her  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  relates 
to  pure  poetry.  Klopstock's  Herman,  (mentioned  afterwardaX  comists 
of  three  diorus-dramas,  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls  them :  The  BmUU  of  Herman, 
Herman  and  the  Princes,  and  The  Death  of  Herman,  Hernum  b  the  Ar- 
miniiia  of  the  Boman  historians. — S.  C] 
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wsight  over  the  tytbiowt,  no  expreagiou  of  peculiarity,  mor^  or 
intellectuiJ,  on  the  eyes,  no  raawiveaesa  in  the  general  eoimto- 
UftDce.  He  is,  if  any  thing,  lather  below  the  middle  size.  He 
wore  fery  large  half-boots,  which  hia  legs  filled,  bo  fearfully  were 

they  swollen.     However,  though  neither  W-— nor  myself 

could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
|diysiognomy,  we  were  both  equally  impressed  with  his  hvelinen, 
and  his  kind  &nd  ready  courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish. His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  afiected  hy  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conversation  began  on  his  part 
hy  the  expression  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detaoh- 
ment  of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they  had 
appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
■anguine  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirma- 
tion with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-Gallic anism.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  I  iuquired  in  Latin  concerning  the 
lustory  of  German  poetry  and  the  elder  German  poets.  To  mj 
great  astonishment  he  confessed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 
■nhject.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  inform 
mation  of  this  kind  :  the  subject  bad  not  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity.  He  then  talked  of  Uittou  and  Glover,  and  thought 
Glover's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's,*  W and  my- 
self e.<cpreFsed  oitr  surprise  :  and  my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

■  [Zeonidiu,  an  «pio  poem,  by  R  Olover,  first  appeared  ia  Hay,  1TS1 1 
in  the  fifth  edition,  publislied  in  ITTO,  it  naa  corrected,  and  extendsd  from 
Dim  books  to  tvelvt.  Qlover  was  tbe  author  of  Boadicea  and  Med«a, 
tragAdiei,  Thieh  had  some  succeie  on  the  stago.  I  believe  that  Ltonidat 
has  more  merit  in  the  conduct  af  the  desigo,  and  in  the  delinefttioD  of  ohar- 
acter,  than  a<  poetry. 

"  He  write  an  epic  poem,"  aaid  ThomsoD.  "  who  never  mw  ■  mauotain  1* 
Olover  had  aeen  the  son  and  awoa,  yet  lie  aeenu  to  have  looked  for  their 
poetical  aspects  in  Homer  and  Uilton,  rather  than  in  the  sl^.  "  There  it 
not  a  single  simile  ia  Ltonxdai,''  says  LyttleUm,  "  that  is  borrowed  from  sny 
of  the  aacieats,  and  jet  there  is  hardly  any  po«m  that  has  iodi  a  varirtj 
of  beautiful  emnpwisODB.''    The  limiles  of  Milton  come  ao  Bat  and  dry  out 
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notion  of  haimomonB  yerse,  that  it  consisted  (the  Bnglish  iamlie 
Uank  verse  above  all),  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  ca- 
dences, and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

"  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,* 

and  not  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence  or  anti- 

of  Glover's  mangle,  that  they  are  indeed  quite  tmoiher  thing  from  what  thcj 
appear  in  the  poems  of  that  Immortal :  ex.  gr. 

like  wintry  clouds,  which,  opening  for  a  time. 

Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered  light : — 

Is  not  this  Hilton's  *'  silver  lining''  stretched  and  mangled  f 

The  Queen  of  Night 
Oleam'd  from  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  vault. 
And  o'er  the  raren  plume  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light 

This  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Oomus, 

Soon  will  savage  liars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringlets  of  thy  thrubs, 

A  genteel  improvement  upon  Milton  s  "  bush  with  frizzled  hair  impheit* 
Then  we  have 


delicious  to  the  eight 


spoiled  from 


Soft  dales  meand  ring  show  their  flowery  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature, 


the  flowery  lap 


Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 

Thus  does  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  blooming  sprays  of  another 
man's  plantation,  instead  of  pushing  through  them  some  new  shoots  of  hit 
own  to  crown  them  with  freeh  blossoms. 

Milton  himself  borrowed  as  much  as  Olover.  Aye,  ten  times  more ;  yet 
every  passage  in  his  poetry  is  Miltonic, — ^more  that  than  any  thing  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  imitators  Miitonize,  yet  produce  nothing  worthy  of  Milton, 
the  important  characteristic  of  whose  writings  my  Father  well  expressed, 
when  he  said,  "  The  reader  of  Milton  must  be  always  on  his  duty :  he  it 
turrounded  with  senser  A  man  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily. 
How  we  look  through  his  words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upon  us  m 
Book  xi.  L  738-58 ! — ^The  Attic  bees  produce  honey  so  flavored  with  the 
thyme  of  Hymettus  that  it  is  scarcely  eatable,  though  to  smell  the  herb 
itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  an  exceeding 
pleasure ;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  overpoweringly  flavored  with  herbe 
of  SGlton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of  his  poetry  is  not 
to  be  foond  in  them.— S.  C] 
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thetic  vigor,  of  single  lines,  which  -were  indeed  injtmoug  to  the 
total  effeet,  except  -where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specific 
pnrpoae.  Klopstock  sKented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confino 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines  •     He  told  us  that  he  had  read 

*  [Tbe  "abrupt  and  Uconio  Btructure"  of  Olorer't  periods  appears  st 
t  of  Ltonidat,  which  bss  somethiiig  militarj  ic 


The  virtuouB  SparUn  vho  mign'd  his  life 
To  save  his  couatry  at  th'  Oeta«n  straits, 
TherE&Dpjlat  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  arms  mth  Xerifs  filled  the  Qredsn  plains. 
O  Mtue  record  I    The  Hellespont  thej  pasted 
Cyerpowerii^  Thrace.    The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.     Her  Isthmus  was  the  sest 
Of  Qrecian  council    Orpheus  thence  retarns 
To  I^cedstnon    In  assembly  full,  &v. 

OloTer's  Iwst  passages  are  of  a  soft  character.    This  is  a  pleasing  Hauttr- 

LjcU  dies. 

For  boist'rous  war  ill-choaen.    He  was  sldll'd 

To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart ; 

Or  with  hie  pipe's  ftwak'ning  strains  alluT* 

The  lovely  diunea  oC  Lydia  to  the  dsDCe. 

They  on  the  verdsnt  level  graceful  mov'd 

In  vary'd  measures ;  while  the  cooling  breete 

Beneath  their  sweUiog  garments  wauton'd  o'er 

Their  snowy  bre»st^  sod  smooth  Csyster's  streun 

Soft^lidiog  murmur'd  by.    The  hostile  blade,  i£a        Bk.  viiL 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expsnuon  of  findiu',  Olymp.  iL  109 : 

PUdd  were  his  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.     Ab  a  river  pore. 
Whose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fsir, 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void  \ 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  kgaiu  to  rise. 
And,  rising,  glide  throu^  Sow'rs  and  meadows  new ; 
So  shall  Oileus  in  those  happier  fields, 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  tfa'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  tbe  mind, 
Nor  gnst  of  pssnon  heaves  the  qoiet  breast, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  are  sprinkled.  Bk.  i— S,  Q] 
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Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  waa  fourteen.*     I 

ftood  him  thus  myself,  and  W interpreted  Klopatock'a  Fmek 

as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  rery  link 
of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke  wi& 
great  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his  Mimwah. 
All  the  translations  had  heen  bad,  very  bad — bat  the  Bnglidi 
was  no  translation — there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  the  origi- 
nal : — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  tranriatiop. 

\V told  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few  of  his  odes  tt 

specimens  of  German  lyrics — ^he  then  said  to  me  in  English,  *'  I 
wish  you  would  render  into  English  some  select  passages  of  The 
Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  countryman!"  It  was  the 
liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conYersation.  He 
told  us,  that  his  first  ode  was  fifiy  years  older  than  his  last.  I 
looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — ^I  considered  him  as  the  ren- 
erable  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ;  as  a  Christian ; 
seventy-four  years  old  ;  with  legs  enormously  swoUen  ;  yet  active, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as 
if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lesang 
there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  injured  the  eHert 
of  his  physiognomy — Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  and 
frizzled.  By-t he-bye,  old  men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the 
contrast  between  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neighborhood  ap- 
pear channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor  to  poets  and  great  men, 
that  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of  nature  ;  and  any  thing  of  trick 
and  fashion  wounds  you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  ven- 
erable yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks. — ^The  author  of  Thb 
Messuh  should  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair. — His  powder  and 
periwig  were  to  the  eye  what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Grer- 
mau  language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said,  he 
had  oflen  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line,  and 
a  German  line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  one. 
In  English  you  can  not  do  this.     I  answered,  that  in  English  we 

*  This  was  acddeotally  coDfirmed  to  me  by  an  old  Gkrmao  gcDtlemui  at 
HelmBtadt,  who  had  been  Klopstock's  Bchool  and  bod-fellow.  Amtmg  other 
boyish  anecdotes,  he  related  that  the  yoimg  poet  set  a  partioolar  value  oo 
a  translation  of  the  Paradise  Leer,  and  always  slept  with  it  noder  his  pil- 
low. 
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oonld  oonimonly  tender  one  Gi«ek  heniii;  line  in  &  line  and  tt  half 
of  onr  common  heroic  metre,  &nd  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  ayllablea  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand  me  :*  and 
I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  them,  was  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  onr  leave.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Frenoh 

•  Kkipatook'e  obacrration  vu  partly  trn«  tai  partly  errooeona  In  the 
literal  etoM  of  bis  vords.  wid,  if  ve  confine  the  comparbon  to  the  avenge 
of  space  required  for  tLe  expresBion  of  the  sam«  thaugLt  in  the  too  Ian- 
gnagea,  it  ia  erroDeoua.  I  have  tranelated  eome  Qermaa  heioincterB  into 
English  heiameterB,  and  fioit,  that  on  the  average  thr«e  Eaglieh  liaes  will 
eipresa  four  lines  Oermao.  The  reason  is  evident:  our  loogutige  Bbounda 
in  miMUMyllabl«i  and  ditsyllabUa  The  Qerman.  not  leas  than  the  Greek, 
ia  a  polysyllable  language.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was 
not  without  foundatioa.  Fur  the  German  possessing  the  saioe  unlimited 
privilege  of  Ibrming  Mnnponnds,  both  with  prepoeitiona  and  with  epithets,  as 
the  Greek,  it  can  express  the  richest  simple  Greek  word  in  a  single  Oerman 
one,  and  is  thus  beed  ftom  the  necenity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  paraphraaea. 
I  will  eooteDt  myself  with  ooe  example  at  present,  viz.  tbe  use  of  the  pre- 
fixed participles  ver,  ar,  tnl,  and  v>fg :  thus  rfliKn  to  rend,  vemiifn  to 
tend  away,  lerreitifn  to  rend  to  pieces,  mtreiuiH  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a 
thing,  in  tbe  active  eenee:  or  Khnulien  to  malt — ver,  ter,  enl,  Khmelttn — 
and  in  like  manner  through  all  the  verba  neuter  and  active.  If  you  coosider 
only  how  mmdi  we  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  prefix  bt.  as  in  bedropt,  be- 
sprinkle, besot,  especially  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this 
same  mode  of  composition  is  carried  through  all  their  simple  and  oompouDd 
prepoaitioDS,  and  many  of  their  adverbs;  and  that  with  most  of  these  the 
Oermaos  have  the  same  privilege  as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the 
verb  and  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
eolty  in  comprebendiog  tbe  reality  and  tbe  cause  of  this  superior  power  in 
GFermln  of  condensing  meaning,  in  which  its  great  poet  exulted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rotd  half  a  dozen  pagea  of  Wicland  vitbout  perceiving  that  in 
tliiji  reapeot  the  German  baa  no  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  feel,  that 
eonceotratiOQ  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mode  of  expressing  this 
excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  leu  time  required  for 
conveying  an  impression,  as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneousnees  with  which 
the  impression  is  couveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  laoguage  more  pictu- 
resque :  it  itpitlaru  images  better.  We  bare  obtained  this  power  in  part 
by  our  compoimd  verbs  derived  from  tbe  Latin:  and  the  sanse  of  its  great 
effect  no  doubt  induced  onr  Hilton  both  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin 
derivatives.  But  itill  tbeee  prefixed  particles,  conveying  no  separate  or 
separable  meaning  to  the  mere  ^iglisb  reader,  con  not  possibly  act  mi  the 
mind  with  the  force  or  liveliness  of  an  original  and  homogeneous  language 
rhA  as  the  Owman  li,  and  besides  are  oonfined  to  eertain  worda 
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B^evolution  Klopetock  wrote  odes  of  congratulatioiL.  He  iceoTBd 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Repablic  (a  goldeii 
crown,  I  believe),  and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  inyited  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French  liberty 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presenti 
with  a  pcdinodia,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Gallican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  suffers  himself  to 
forget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so 
are  their  iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodness.  From  Klop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  effects  on  the 
objects  around  us.  There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich 
sandy  light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  intenser  light,  a  brassy 
mist  floated.  The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving 
to  and  fro  between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments 
by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 
more  regular.  All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairj'  scene  I — 
and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects, thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightness,  was  a 
beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  an  English 
child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  ac- 
coutrements of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.  I  was  however  disappointed.  There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  t^'o  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  pat- 
ronage wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  en- 
tertainment, theatre,  &c.,  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Ham- 
burg there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubec  it  is  confined 
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to  tbo  -women.  The  men  seem  determined  to  be  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  can  not  in  this.  You 
will  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than  is  presented 
by  the  vast  aisles  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  seen  from  the 
organ-loft  ;  for,  being  filled  with  female  servants  and  persons  in 
the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

■tock,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  after  my  departure. 
On  these  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Kunigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jnHous  and  mistaken  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a.  Kantean 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is^built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature. 
"  Elopstock  having  wished  to  see  the  CxLVAnY  of  Cumberland, 
and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller),  where  I  procured  the  Analytical 
Review,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
VART.  I  remembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  The  Messiah.  I  had  mentioned  this 
to  Elopstock,  and  he  had  a.  great  desire  to  see  them,  1  walked 
over  to  his  house  and  put  the  book  into  hie  hands.  On  adverting 
to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  The  Messiah  when  he 
was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no  successful  speci- 
mens of  versification  in  the  German  language  before  this  time. 
The  first  three  cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  nu- 
merous prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and  some  suc- 
cess, was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had  composed  hexameters 
both  Latin  and  Gre^  as  a  school  exercise,  and  there  had  been 
also  in  the  German  language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit. — One  day  he 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  thia  way— 
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he  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  eyen  went  without  hU  diiUMr, 
and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  had  written  twenty-thiee  hez- 
ametera,  yeisifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  hefbre  writtea  in  pi«e. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efibits,  he  composed  no  more  in 
prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his  plan 
hefore  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who 
hefore  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  he  said  hefi>re.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  poem  to 
any  one  till  it  was  finished :  hut  some  of  his  firiends  who  had 
seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had  consented 
to  publish  a  few  books  in  a  journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe, 
very  young,  about  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  difieient 
periods,  four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to  the  first 
specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  in 
finishing  the  whole  poem,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 
two  were  employed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  fa- 
vorable moments ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.  He  valnei 
himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modem  lyrical 
writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accu- 
sation against  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of  it — ^but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dis- 
sertation in  stanzas.*     I  spoke  of  Dryden's  St.  Cecilia.  ;  but  he 

*  [A  la  Fortune.  Liv.  il  Ode  tl  CEuvrefl  de  Jean  Baptists  Bonaseaa,  pi 
121,  edit.  1820.  One  of  the  latter  strophes  of  this  ode  ODoeludeB  with  two 
lines,  whidi,  as  the  editor  obserres,  hare  become  a  proverb,  and  of  wkick 
the  thought  and  expression  are  borrowed  from  Lucretiw :  tripitur,  peraoma, 
manH  re$:  iiL  v.  58. 

Montrez  nous,  guerriers  magnsnimiw, 
Votre  rertu  dans  tout  son  jour : 
Voyons  comment  vos  coeurs  sublimes 
Du  sort  soutiendront  le  retour. 
Tant  que  sa  &veur  vous  seoonde, 
Tous  Ates  les  maitres  du  moode, 
Votre  gloire  nous  ^blouit : 
Mais  au  moindre  revers  funeste, 
Le  moMque  tcmhe^  rhcmme  retUt  • 
Et  le  hires  sivanauU. 

Horace,  says  the  Editor,  en  traitant  ce  m^me  sujet>  liv.  x.  ode  zxzv.  et  Pin- 
dare  en  Tesquissant  a  grands  traits,  au  commencement  de  sa  dooaiime 
Olympique,  n'avoient  laiss^  n  leurs  successeurs  que  son  e6U  moral  k  enn> 
•sger,  et  c^est  le  parti  que  prit  Rousseau.  The  gmeral  sentimoit  of  tht 
ode  is  handled  with  great  dignity  in  FivadM  RigaiiMd    Bk.iiiL4S*U7 
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did  not  atmA  fomiliu  with  our  wiiten.  He  wished  ti 
dtHtinctioiu  between  our  dmnatic  and  epic  b 
ommended  me  to  read  his  Ueriian^  before  1  re*d  either  Tbb 
Messiah  or  the  odea.  He  flattered  himself  that  some  time  or 
other  his  dramatic  poemi  would  be  known  in  England.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought  that  Vaea  in  his  translati<n 
of  The  Iluk  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and 
had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greeks,  not  temembering  sufficiently  that 
each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius.*     He  said 

— a  puuge  vhicL.  u  llijer  eajf.  rootalna  the  qiiio(«<«eDce  of  the  aubjecL 

Dante  bai  some  noble  lioes  («i  Fortmie  id  tbe  viith  canto  of  the  h/fmo, —  . 

,   lines  worthy  of  a  great  myrtic  poet.    After  referring  to  the  Tsin  oom- 

pUinta  and  msledietioDa  of  men  agunit  this  Power,  be  bewitifDllj  eea- 

Ma  eUa  t't  beata  e  trid  non  ode : 
Coo  I'slire  prime  creature  Ueta 
Votrt  tua  iptra,  r  leala  n  gade.  ' 

J.  K  Rouuesu  was  born  in  1069,  began  his  career  at  the  elnae  oflbe  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  died  at  BruMeU.  March  IT,  1741.  He  had  been  banUhed 
from  France,  by  on  intrigue,  ou  a  (aUe  charge,  as  now  seems  elear,  of  har- 
ing  composed  and  distributed  debmatmy  verses,  in  1712 ;  and  it  was  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb  that  he  was  "  thirtj  years  an  object  of  enrr  and  thirtj 
of  compBssioD."  BeloDging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  ITth  ecDtory,  of 
which  he  was  the  last  survivor,  he  came  somewhat  ioto  couflict  with  tlia 
spirit  oflbe  IStb,  which  was  prepariug  a  aew  vintage,  aud  would  hate  noae 
but  new  wine  in  new  bollles,  Rousseau,  however,  was  a  very  fiuished 
writer  in  hu  way,  and  has  beeu  compared  to  lender,  Horace.  Anaereon  and 
Malherbe.  Bis  ode  to  Jtt.  U  Comic  dn  Lvc  is  as  fine  an  eiample  as  I  liEKrw 
of  the  modern  classical  style.  Ibis  is  quite  different  from  Ibat  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Laodamia  and  Sergeant  Talfuurd's  Ion;  for 
in  them  the  subjects  only  are  ancient,  wbile  both  (he  form  and  spirit  are 
nkodem ;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  Rousseau  a  modern  subject  is  treated,  ai 
fikr  as  diOereace  of  timea  and  language  will  allow,  in  the  mBiiner  and  ttme 
of  the  Ancients.  Samson  Agonistea  and  Ooetbe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauria  are 
conformed  to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  in  them  the  subject  also  is  taken 
from  antiquity.  Rousseau's  works  consist  of  Odes,  Epistles  in  verse.  Can- 
tatas, Epigrams,  du^  ilc  He  wrote  for  the  stage  at  tlie  b^ioning  of  his  lit- 
erary life,  hut  with  no  great  success.— S.  C] 

•  [VoM,  who  lived  from  Feb,  20,  1751,  to  &larch.  1826.  was  author  of 
the  Luise,  "  a  rural  epoptea  of  simple  structure  divided  into  Ibree  idyls, 
which  relate  the  betrothmeut  aud  marriage  of  the  heroine,"  Tbis  is  a 
pleasiug  and  very  peculiar  poem,  cximpoeed  in  hexameter  verse.  "Ilie 
oharmof  the  narrative."  says  Mr.  T,  "consists  in  the  minute  description  of 
the  local  domestic  manners  of  the  personages."  The  charm  oonsisti,  I  tbink, 
in  the  blending  of  these  manners  with  tbe  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  aaa« 
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Lesshig  was  the  first  of  their  dramatic  Mrriters.  I  eomplmined  of 
Nathan  as  tedious.  He  said  there  was  not  enough  of  actkn  in 
it ;  hat  that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste  of  their  writers.  He 
spoke  favorahly  of  Goethe  ;  hat  said  that  his  SoRHowa  of  Wee- 
TER  was  his  hest  work,  hotter  than  any  of  his  dramas :  he  Re- 
ferred the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's 
Robbers  he  found  bo  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read  it.  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.*  He  did  not  know  it.  He 
said  Schiller  could  not  live.  '  He  thought  Don  Carlos  the  hest 
of  his  dramas  ;  hut  said  that  the  plot  was  ine3ctricahle. — It  was 
evident  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works :  indeed,  he  said,  he 
could  not  read  them.  Biirger,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 
would  live  ;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must  soon  he  forgot- 
ten ;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who 
often  was  extravagant,  hut  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  times 
more*so.t     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzehue,  as  an  im- 

and  suitabilitv  of  the  versification.  Voss*s  transbitioD  of  the  OdvtMv  is 
praised  for  being  so  perfect  an  imitatii>u  of  the  originaL  The  Gre«k  hai 
been  rendered,  '*  with  a  fidelity  and  imitative  harnxwy  so  admirable,  that 
it  su^ests  to  the  scholar  the  original  wording,  and  reflects,  as  from  a  mir- 
ror, every  beauty  and  every  blemish  of  the  ancient  poem."  Hist.  Survey, 
pp  61-68.—^.  d] 

♦  [Act  iiL  sc.  2.  The  night  scene,  which  is  the  5th  of  Act  iv.  is  fine 
too  in  a  frantic  way.  The  songs  it  contains  are  very  spirited.  That  song 
by  the  Robbers  is  worthy  of  a  Tliug :  it  goes  beyond  our  notions  of  any 
European  bandit,  and  transports  us  to  the  land  of  Jaggernat. — S.  C] 

f  [The  works  of  Burger,  who  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  1748,  ^«d 
June  8.  1794,  consist  of  Poems  ('2  vols.),  Macbeth  altered  from  Shakspeare 
(pronounced  by  Taylor^ — ^uo  go«xi  judge  of  Shakspeare, — iA  some  respectt 
superior  to  the  original),  Munchausen's  Travels ;  Transitions  (of  the  six 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  some  others) ;  Papers  philological  and  politioL 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  three  ballads.  The  Wild  Hunter,  the  FarsoGS 
Daughter,  and  Lenore.  The  powerful  diction  and  admirable  harmoay. — 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compositions  Mr.  Taylor  describes  as  the 
result  of  laborious  art ;  it  strikes  me,  from  the  outline  which  be  has  given 
of  Burger's  history,  that  the  violent  feelings,  the  life-like  expression  of 
which  constitutes  their  power  and  value,  may  have  been  partly  the  reflex 
of  the  poet's  own  mind.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  mismanagement 
from  youth  till  middle  age.  Like  Milton,  he  lost  a  beloved  second  wife  by 
childbed  in  the  first  year  of  marriage :  like  him,  he  married  a  third  time, 
but  without  his  special  necessity — blindness  and  unkind  daughters.  He 
wedded  a  lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  perhaps  his  poeti- 
cal reputation :  an  union  founded,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity,  ended  in  Veza- 
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moral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  is  deficient  in  power. 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him ;  hut  we  do 
not  reckon  the  people*of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  ;  that  in  this  respect 
Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any  body 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I 
told  him  the  Oberon  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
book  ;  and  observed,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
make  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
gratification.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  difierent  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are 
not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion  ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 
on  the  mere  appetite.  Well !  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     I  said 

tion  of  spirit :  and  as  Death,  which  had  deprived  him  of  two  wives,  did  not 
release  him  from  a  third,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  three  years,  from  a  court  of  justice.  Why  did  Klopstock  undervalue, 
by  preference  of  such  u  poet,  the  lofty-minded  Schiller — the  dearest  to 
England  of  all  German  bards  ?  Perhaps  because  the  author  of  Wallenstein 
was  a  philosopher,  and  had  many  things  in  his  philosophy  which  the  author 
of  Tlie  Messiah  could  not  find  in  hi*  heaven  and  earth. — S.  C] 

*  [Oberon,  Canto  viii.  stanzas  69-80.  The  little  touch  about  the  new 
born  babe's  returning  its  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic:  though  put 
modestly  in  the  form  of  a  query : 

— Und  Bcbeint  nicht  jeden  Kuss 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaugen  f 

The  word  entsaugen  {suck  cff)  is  expressive — ^it  very  naturally  characterizes 
the  kiss  of  an  infant  five  minutes  of  age.  Wielaod  had  gfreat  nursery  ex- 
perience.   "  My  sweetest  hours,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  the  Survey, 
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that  I  did  not  perceive  any  very  striking  piitMgcB ;  bat  that  I 
made  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
thefls  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely  managed,  thst 
the  greatest  writers  might  he  proud  to  steal  as  he  did.  He  eon- 
mdered  the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  conunon  property,  finom  which 
a  man  was  firee  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a  good  use  of. 
An  Englishman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collins, 
which  he  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nnthing  of 
Gray,  except  his  Elegy  written  in  a  country  Chuech-tard.  He 
complained  of  the  fool  in  Lear.  I  observed  that  he  seemed  to 
give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complained. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  writtn 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — ^I  said  I 
preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one  ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rh}naie  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact  Thia  qoestka 
I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  temiinations,  and  obaerred 
to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  wis 
easy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  gencnl 
sweep  of  the  veree  was  superior.  I  told  him  that  w^e  were  not  so 
exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings  of  lines  as  the  French. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  no  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rh}ines  :  at  least 
he  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to  think,  that 
no  language  could  be  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  en- 
riched by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  I  said  this  wis 
a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  hid 
ofleu  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too 
frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  as 
models  of  pure  and  native  English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender 
ground,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  liberalij 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  E^opstock*s,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  indifferent  things.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 

«  are  those  in  which  I  eee  about  me,  io  aU  their  glee  of  childhood,  mv  wboU 
posse  of  little  half-way  things  between  apes  and  angels.'* 

Mr.  Sotheby's  traosUtioa  of  th«  Oberoa  made  the  poem  popular  id 
ooimtry.    The  original  first  appeared  in  1780.— 8.  C] 
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Kant.  He  uid  that  hia  repntation  wu  much  on  the  decline  in 
Oennanjr.  That  for  hia  own  part  he  vas  not  surprised  to  find  it 
MO,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incompreheiiHible — 
that  he  had  oflen  been  pestered  by  the  KanteaoH  ;  but  wasrarely 
in  the  practice  ol  arguing  with  them.  Hie  custom  was  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  aud  beg  they  would 
explain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by  Buhstituting 
their  own  ideas.  1  do  not  want,  1  say,  au  explaitatioa  of  your 
own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I 
generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  Ue 
spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had  in  G-ermany. 
"Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  and 
luckily  tilt  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about  fiiteen  years  ago,  Ger- 
many had  not  been  pestered  by  any  sect  of  philosophen  whatao- 
ever  ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  un- 
controlled by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  that  ho  had  succeeded  :  but 
that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to  their  senses  again.  That 
Nioolai  and  Engel  had  in  different  ways  coatributed  to  disenchant 
the  nation  ;•  but  above  all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet 
Kant's  doctrines  had  Dot  met  with  many  admirers  in  England — 
did  not  doubt  hut  that  we  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by 
a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the  common  sense  and  comjmon  un- 
derstandings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  rate 
highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience,  that  it  was  done  every  day  by 
the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you.  my  friend,  first  that  these  notes  are  not  in* 
tended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
"  colloquial  prowess,"  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
ntion,  and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would  be 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
oelebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whether  I  have  read  The  Messiah,  and  what  1  think  of  it?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  only  :  and  as  to  my  opinion — 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — you  may  guess  it  from  what  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when  the  good  pastor  this 
•  [8m  note  at  the  and  of  the  leUcr.— a  a] 
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morning  told  me,  that  Klopstock  wu  the  Greiman  Milton        "  a 

very  Grerman  Milton  indeed  !  !  !" Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.  T.  CoLERmoE. 


[These  ditenchanters  put  one  in  mind  of  the  rateatdiers,  who  are  said  and 
supposed  to  rid  houses  of  rats,  and  yet  the  rats,  somehow  or  other,  ooDtioM 
to  swarm.  The  Kantean  rats  were  not  aware,  I  believe,  when  Kk>pstoek 
spoke  thus,  of  the  extermination  that  had  befallen  them :  and  even  to  thii 
day  those  acute  animals  infest  the  old  house,  and  steal  away  the  daily  bread 
of  the  children, — ^if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  old  proob 
of  religious  verities  by  way  of  the  underUanding^  and  speculative  rtattm, 
must  be  called  such.  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  spiritoal  sotte- 
nance,  or  the  necessary  guard  and  vehicle  of  it,  is  perhaps  a  questioo. 

But  who  were  Nicolai  and  Engel,  and  what  did  they  against  the  fiuDoia 
enchanter  \  The  former  was  bom  in  1783,  at  Berlin,  where  he  carried  oo 
his  fiELther's  business  of  book-selling,  pursued  literature  with  marked  kk- 
oess,  and  attained  to  old  age,  full  of  literary  honors.  By  means  of  thrse 
critical  journals  (the  Literatur-Briefe,  the  Bibiiothek  der  Schonen  Witaat- 
achaflem,  and  the  AUprmeine  deutsche  Bibiiothek),  which  he  conducted  witk 
the  powerful  co-operation  of  Lessing.  and  of  his  intimate  friend  Mendels- 
sohn, and  to  which  he  contributed  largely  himself,  he  became  very  consider- 
able in  the  German  world  of  letters,  and  so  continued  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.  Jordens,  in  his  LexiiK>n,  speaks  highly  of  the  effect  of  Xico- 
lai's  writings  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  views  in  theol- 
ogy- and  philosophy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature— describes  him  ass 
brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  confused  conceptiiHis  in  re- 
ligion ;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  terminologies,  that  can  hot 
issue  in  vain  fantasies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  the  "  so-named  criti- 
cal philosophy."  He  engaged  with  the  Kriiik  der  reintn  Vemun/t  on  its 
appearance  in  1781,  in  the  AlJgrmeine  deutsche  Bibiiothek ;  first  explaiD«d 
his  objections  to  it  in  the  11th  vol.  of  his  Rei^ebeschreihnng  (Descriptioo  of 
a  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  year  1781),  and  after- 
wards, in  his  romance  entitled.  The  Life  and  0]nuions  of  Sempronius  Gan- 
dibert,  a  German  Philosopher,  sought  to  set  forth  the  childish  crotchets  and 
abuses  imputable  to  many  disciples  of  this  philosophy  in  their  native  ab- 
surdity. The  ratsbone  alluded  to  by  Klopstock,  was  doubtless  contained  in 
the  above-named  romance,  which  the  old  poet  probably  esteemed  more  than 
Nicolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  has  had  its  dav.  but  in  a  fiction  destined  to  a  dav  of  longer 
duration, — Goethe's  Faust, — ^the  Satirist  is  himself  most  eflFectively  satirized 
There  he  is,  in  that  strange  yet  beautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wall  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  to  be  laughed  at  as  long  as  the  temple  itself  is  visited 
and  admired.  Tliis  (j<>om  came  upon  him,  not  so  much  for  his  campaign 
against  the  Kanteans,  as  for  his  Joi/t  of  U>r/er, — because  he  had  dared  to 
ridicule  a  book,  which  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  parodist 


bamd  be  (MOM  to  Iut«  bean  engaged  in  a  Mriea  or  boitiEitiM  with  Fiefat^ 
lATktcr,  Wietaod,  Herder,  lud  Ooetbe.*  Is  the  Waipurgimaeltt  of  (lu 
Ttutt  b«  Uius  Bddre«es  the  goblin  dmcen  : 

Hit  aejd  noch  imin«r  d«  I    Nek  doa  iet  un«rliort  1 
VerBchvindet  doch  I     Wir  hsbea  ja  aulgelil&rt  1 

"Fly  I 
Tuiuh  I    Unbotrd  of  impadenae  I     What,  bUU  thm  I 
In  tliii  ealigbteoed  age  too,  vhen  jou  have  been 
Prared  not  to  *xiit  r—Shelltjf*  Traidatiim. 

Do  «e  Dot  see  (he  donght;  reiiewer  before  as  magisterUIlj  Taritig  hi* 
huid,  and  commandiDg  the  appariUone  to  vanieh  I — then  with  deapondeot 
aetoiuahmeiit  tT^lwJTTling ' 

Das  TeureUpack  <s  fragt  naeh  kdner  RegeL 
Wir  «nd  lo  klug  und  dennooh  ipnltt's  In  TegeL 

So  wiM  ve  are  1  yet  vhat  bntaatic  fooleriea  stilt  itream  ft»^h  frotn  tny  oca- 
t«Dlporary's  braini ;  how  are  ve  atill  haunted  I  The  speech  o/  Faust  taa- 
ewnJBg  bim  is  mis-tnuisliited  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  tha 
pieoa,  as  well  ss  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particahu'  humors  of  it.  Nathii^ 
ean  be  more  expressive  of  a  eonoeited.  oarrow-minded  reviewer.  "  Oh  ha  I 
— he  is  absolutely  everywhere, — What  others  dance,  he  miiat  decide  upon. 
If  hs  eant  chatter  about  every  step,  'tia  as  good  as  not  made  at  alL  Notk- 
inff  pnnokei  him  to  mucA  <u  vihen  iw  gofoneard.  If  you'd  turn  roond  and 
round  in  s  eirele,  as  he  does  in  his  old  mill,  he'd  approve  of  that  perhftpa  i 
especially  if  you'd  consult  him  about  it." 

"  A  man  of  such  spirited  habitudes,"  says  Ifr.  Carlyle,  sAer  afErmiBg 
that  Nioolai  wrote  agwQst  Kant's  philosophy  without  oompreheodiug  it,  and 
judged  at  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  "  is  now  by  the 
Oennaas  called  a  Phiiitler.  Nicolai  earned  for  hioieelf  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  En  Philitttr,  Ardi  Pbilietine."  "  He,  an  old  enemy  of 
Ooethe's,"  says  Ur.  Hill,  in  explanatioa  of  the  title  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  WiJpttTgitnaeht.  "bad  published  an  account  of  hie  phantasmal  illusions, 
pointing  tbem  agaiust  Fichte's  system  of  idealism,  which  he  evidoitly  Con- 
tmuded  with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called  Subjective  Idolism." 

Such  was  this  wondrous  dinnthanttr  in  the  eyes  of  later  critics  thao 
Klopslock  :  a  man  strong  enou^  to  maintain  a  long  fight  against  genius, 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  it.  How  many  a  controver- 
nalist  seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  predipoeed  to  his  opiniona, 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who 
knows  itot  how  to  direct  his  heavy  blowa;  if  not  a  meoacing  scarecrow,  with 
a  stoke  in  hi*  hand,  which  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  I  I  remember 
reading  a  tiun  volume  in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  their 

'  [See  Mr.  Hayvard's  eioellent  translation  of  Faust,  of  which  I  have 
beardaliteraryGemuuisay  that  it  gave  a  better  notion  of  the  origioal  than 
any  other  which  he  had  aeen.] 
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thoughts  behind  them  were  declju>ed  atterfy  in  the  wx«n|p— «I1  op  to^  bit 
not  including,  the  valiant  author  himsell  The  world  had  lain  in  darkacM 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phoebus,  on  the  seene.  Thia  great  man  (fit- 
patched  Kant's  system — (never  having  read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Kaot'i) 

^in  a  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  its  oelebraters  and  admiren. 

Tet  strange  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened  I — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  since  has  oontinned  to  talk  as  if  Lo^e. 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysicians  understood  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  wrote  about  rather  more  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instad 
of  U*9 1  Verwekwindet  dock  !  might  this  author  say,  as  NiocJai  said  to  the 
spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Versehwindet  doch  I     Wir  habenja  aufyekidft, 

Etagel  opposed  Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  cntided 
Zwei  Otrprdckf  den  Werth  der  Kriiik  bHrtjfemd.  He  too  oeeapied  a  coo- 
sida«ble  space  in  literature — ^his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  besides  a  fev 
other  pieces.  **  To  him,"  says  Jordens,  "  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art 
speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  man j  of  their  btcr 
advances  in  Germany.**  Jdrdens  pronounces  Ids  romance,  entitled  Lortta 
Siarky  a  masterpiece  in  its  waj,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  s 
plaee  beside  the  best  of  Lessing^s.  He  was  the  author  of  a  misoellaDeoai 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  of  the  World,  and  is  praised  bj  Ccmsin  ai  s 
meritorious  anthropologist  Engel  was  bom  September  11,  1741,  at  hr> 
ehim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin ;  died  Jsae 
28,  1802.  Neither  Nioolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Cousin  among  the  ad> 
versaries  of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversaries. — ^who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  diseovo^  iu 
weakness.  Fortint  aeri  ridicuium;  tnit  this  applies  only  to  transient  triumplis. 
where  the  olject  of  attack,  thou^  it  furnishes  oecanon  for  ridicule,  aflbrdi 
BO  just  cauH  for  it. — S.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Quid  quod  jrrafatiimt  pramimirrim  libfllmn,  quA  eotior  omnan  oScndicoli 
■omn  prnddore  ^'  Negvt  guicqiuan  addubilo,  quin  as  eanJuSi  omhibiu 
faeial  tatU.  Quid  atiUm  fadas  iUii,  qui  tut  ob  ingenii  pertinaeiaM  ri&i 
aatitfitri  nolitit,  vil  afupi<iii>r«  nW,  quam  uf  talU/actionaa  inlelligant  t 
Sam  quema^odum  Simonulei  dixit,  TheaiJoi  heUtiani  tne,  quam  nt 
pottint  a  *s  decipt,  ilaqtiotdam  video*  tlupidiortt,  quam  ul  placari  gueanl. 
Adhae,  mm  mjnon  nt  inventrt  qvod  taluainieluT,  qui  nihil  aliud  quitril, 
ntti  quad  admnmietur.  EKismn  ad  JJorpium,  T/uvlaqutn. 

In  the  HfacimeTito  of  The  Friend,  I  have  ingerted  extracts 
&o(n  the  CoNcioNES  ad  Pofui:um,  printed,  though  scaicely  pub- 
liihed,  in  the  ye&r  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti- 
uuniaterml  enthiuiaBm  :  these  ia  proof  that  my  principlea  o{  poli- 
tics have  BUBtained  no  Rhange. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
■nneiced  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference 
to  that,  which  coataiue  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  oa  the  Tragedy  of  Bertbam,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taite. — The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend  :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omisNon  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
faia  death,  prop<Ked  to  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subvemve  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  BMemblage  of  philo-dramatists  bad  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horse*, 
dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  also  from  the 
more  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taate. 
*  PraeludtTt  cn/Hntnian.  io  tbe  oripe^ 
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Drury  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  clawdcal  reMnra; 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  muses  of 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  AVycherley,  were  to  be  re-inauguratcd 
in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British  audiences  ;*  and  the  Her- 
culean process  was  to  commence,  by  exterminating  the  spealoDf 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  firam  Exeter  'Change, 
and  Polito  (late  Pidcock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  aiifi  inoflensire. 
Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
consistently  intrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  rationally  expected 
from,  a  mercenary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the 
lucri  bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague 
in  person  ?  No  !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work- 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their  natural 
accompaniments,  or  consequences)  critical  discernment,  delicate 
tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism, 
and  tried  Mecenasship,  these  were  the  recommendationB  that  in- 
fluenced the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drory-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Su- 
preme Committee  of  Management.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  have  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  respect- 

*  [Mj  eldest  brother  says  of  Congreve  s  comedies,  after  declaring  them 
"considerably  more  decorous  than  those  of  his  predecessors,"*  *•  They  are 
too  cold  to  be  mischievous :  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant  actioo  to 
allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those  who  search  into  the  powers  of  wt 
i«llect,  the  combinations  of  thought  which  may  be  produced  by  volitioB. 
the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fl<d 
—on  the  stage  they  will  be  received  no  more ;  and  of  the  devotees  of  li^t- 
reading  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust  would  probably  peruse 
them  with  little  pleasure." — Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashife,  by 
Har«^ley  Coleridge,  p.  693.  • 

My  father  says,  in  a  marginal  note  od  the  Life  from  which  I  qnoCe, 
'*  Wickedness  is  no  subject  for  Comedy.  This  was  Congreve'a  great  error, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  Dramatit  Persona  of  Drydco,  Wycherley 
and  others,  arc  often  vicious,  indecent,  but,  not  like  Congreve's,  teiekedT 

Speaking  of  The  Way  of  ifte  World,  my  brother  says,  '*  It  has  do  moral 
faiterest.  Vice  may  be,  and  too  oft^n  has  been,  made  interesting ;  bot  vAd- 
hearted,  unprincipled  villany.  never  can. — It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
oomedy  without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  better.**  My  father  reoiarks,  in  the 
margin,  "  Virtue  and  Wickedness  are  not  9ub  eodem  genere.  The  absence 
of  Virtue  IB  no  deficiency  in  a  genuine  oomedy :  bat  the  preseaoe  of  Wick- 
•dness  a  great  deCMt"— S.  0.] 
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Tag  &e  fint  prodnctioii  of  the  Tneie  If  aw  wiiidi  had  heea 
noanced  under  such  auspices,  and  had  jiiifd  the  oideal  ef  m^ 
judgments  :  and  the  traeedj,  on  which  yim  hare  leqnested  mr 
judgment,  was  the  work  on  which  the  great  expectatians.  justi- 
fied by  so  many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  befi>re  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  BaLTaAM.  or  Thb 
Castle  of  St.  AxjwBaAXD.  I  shall  interpose  a  iew  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Drama,  which  I  hold  to  be  ahogether  a  mis» 
nomer.  At  the  time  of  Lessing.  the  German  stage,  such  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  a  flat  and  serrile  copy  of  the  Fremdi. 
It  was  T/esKing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should  not 
perhaps  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it  was  Trfasing  who  first  pEoved 
to  all  thinking  men,  eren  to  Shakspeaie's  own  eoantrymen,  the 
true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  dcinoa 
strated,  were  deviations  only  fiom  the  accidents  of  the  GrcA 
tragedy ;  and  from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  naiiowed  their  flight  withia 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  piored, 
that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  of  na- 
ture, the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparaUy  more  coincident 
with  the  jurinciples  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Comeille 
and  Eacine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.* 
Under  these  convictions  were  Lessing's  own  dramatic  works  oom- 
posed.  Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  :  their  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot ;  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morals  ;  and  the  high  polish  of 
the  diction  and  dialogue.  In  short,  his  dramas  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  all  those  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at 
once  to  abuse  and  enjoy,  under  the  naxne  of  the  German  drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller's  Robbees  was  thejearliest  specimen  ;  the 
first  fruits  of  his  youth  (I  had  almost  said  of  his  boyhood),  and  as 
such,  the  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Only  as 
suchf  did  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  Flay. 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  ocHiceming  this  pro- 
duction with  more  than  needful  asperity,  as  a  monster  not  less 
oflensive  to  good  taste,  than  to  sound  morals ;  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  indignation  at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbees 

•  [See  his  SamlmrffUeh^  Ihmmaimrgu,  espedallj  tcI.  u.  W«rks,  1841» 
v«LTii^-aa] 
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seduced  him  into  the  contrary  extremes,  viz.  •%,  stadied  feebli 
of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derived  from  incidentt 
and  the  excitement  of  curiosity) ;  a  diction  elaborately  metiieal : 
the  afiectation  of  rhymes ;  and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of 
the  countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  yoo, 
or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  that  time,  and  iar 
some  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were,  the  translations  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
Hervet's  Meditations,  and  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlow  * 

*  [Nigfat  L  of  7^  Complaint :  or  Xig?it  ThoughU,  was  before  the  world 
in  1742 :  Hervej  s  Mtditationt  among  the  Tinmht,  and  Be^etiiant  in  • 
Flower  Garden^  appeared  in  1746 :  the  first  two  vols,  of  CWissa  ia  174S. 
llkis  work  of  Richardson^s  and  his  Pamela  were  written  purpoaelj  to  goard 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  was  said,  PunelA  is  like  vuom : 
■be  covers  all  things  with  her  whiteness.  Snow,  when  much  trodden  imder 
a  warm  sun,  is  soon  converted  into  slop— which  coalesces  ere  long  into  mod 
and  mire ;  in  this  respect  the  moral  lessons  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  do  indeed 
resemble  snow;  they  seem  fitter  to  stir  up  the  mud  of  the  aool — "the 
earthly  mire"  of  its  nature, — than  permanently  to  cleanse  and  whiten  iL~ 
See  Comparison  of  Richardson  with  Fielding,  Works.  IV.  p  S80. 

Young's  great  peem  is  a  notaUe  instance  of  the  want  of  reaerre  and 
poetical  economy.  In  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Burns,  Crabbe,  we  hare  abun- 
dance of  sadness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  sad,  because  it 
seems  to  come  unsought,  nay,  rather  shunned  The  poet's  soul  appears  to 
crave  the  sunshine :  he  "  does  not  love  the  shower  nor  seek  the  cold.**  but 
only  yields  to  mournful  reflections  because  they  force  themselves  upon  bim 
in  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  Young  so  resolutely  makes  love  to  G1o^«q  sod 
sets  his  cap  at  Melancholy,  we  suspect  that  both  are  in  masquerade,  and 
that  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  sable  stole ;  when  he  surrounds  his 
head  with  cypress,  wc  imagine  a  snug  velvet  cap  under  the  dusky  wreath ; 
wheii  he  *'  sits  by  a  lamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  skulls,  bones,  and  instrnmentt 
of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  study,"  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that  be 
makes  sin,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetical  amusement,  and  takes  up  these 
topics  because  they  offer  facilities  for  impressive  writing  more  than  to  re- 
lieve their  pressure  on  a  burdened  heart.  I  would  not  say  the  same  of  Her- 
Tey's  piety,  though  it  has  such  an  air  of  what,  in  a  colloquial  not  philosoph- 
ical sense,  may  be  called  determinism.  The  author  of  The  Doctor  says  that 
some  styles  are /o«<ery,  but  that  the  Meditationist's  is  a  weedv  strle :  allod- 
ing,  1  suppose,  to  its  luxuriant  common-place,  and  vulgar  showinesa.  as  of 
corn-poppies  and  wild  mustard  But  Hervey  seems  to  have  been  a  simple 
earnest  clergyman,  with  his  heart  in  his  parish :  whereas  it  is  difficult  not 
to  look  upon  Young  as  a  solemn  worldling ;  though,  as  many  a  moontain- 
brow  looks  from  a  distance  a  sheer  precipice,  yet,  when  wc  approach, 
appMTs  passable  to  the  foot  of  man;  so  many  a  life  Tiewed afiv  off 
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Now  we  haTe  only  to  combiiie  the  Uoatcd  itjle  mmd  pfcnliar 
rhythm  of  Henrey,  which  is  poetic  oqIt  on  aceomit  of  iti  ntler  un- 
fitness lor  prose,  and  might  as  appropriatdr  be  ealled  prosaic, 
from  its  ntter  unfitness  for  poetry :  we  haTe  only.  I  repeat,  to 
combine  these  Henreyisms  with  the  strained  thooehts,  the  fiienra- 
tive  metaphysics  and  solemn  epierams  of  Toong  on  the  one  hand : 
and  with  the  loaded  eeoRbility,  the  minnte  detaiL  the  miwhid 
conscioosnesB  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  mind,  in  short  the  selfinTolution  and  dreamlike  earn- 
tinuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  to  add  the 
horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  Tillains  (geniuses  of  snpematnal 
intellect,  if  yon  will  take  the  authors'  woids  for  it,  but  on  a  levd 
with  the  meanest  ruflians  of  the  condemned  cells,  if  we  aie  to 
judge  by  their  actions  and  oontriTanoes) — to  add  the  mined  caa- 
ties,  the  dungeons,  the  trap-doois,  the  dteletons,  the  flish  and- 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modem  anthor 
(themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  of  Oixaxto,*  the 
translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  impforementa 
aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to  make  as  much  noise 
in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making  in  En^and), — and 
as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  duly  mixed,  you  will  leeo^ 
nize  the  so-called  Gtrman  drama.  The  oUa  podrida  thna 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in  Gennaay,  as  the 
mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  oigasms  of  a  sickly  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  prorocation  of  torpid  feel- 
ing on  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  howerer,  concerning 
the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shakspeaxe,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man did  but  echo  the  French,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of 
our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  (juoted 
as  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shaksperean  drama.  We  hare 
indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  (as  the  worst  characteristic  of  their  writings),  the  Cory- 
phiBUB  of  the  present  drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.  For  if  we  would 
charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic  humor,  the  wit,  the  felici- 
ties of  style,  in  other  words,  aU  the  poetry,  and  nine  tenths  of  all 

hard  and  worldly,  but  thowi  iti  hmnsnity  snd  Cbristisnity  to  tboM  whoses 
it  doeely. — 8.  C] 
*  [This  tale,  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  pub- 

in  nw.— a  C] 
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the  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  iraold 
becomes  a  Kotxebue. 

The  so-called  Crtrman  drama,  therefore,  is  JSnglisk  in  iti 
origin,  English  in  its  nuUerialSt  and  £ngli$k  by  re-adoption ; 
and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebne,  or  'any  of  the  whole  breed 
of  Kotzebues,  whether  dramatists  or  romantie  writers^  or  writen 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
libraries  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  their 
originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  should  eob- 
mit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  con- 
sider it  as  a  lack-grace  returned  £rom  transportation  with  such 
improvements  only  in  g^rowth  and  manners  as  young  tram^orted 
convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  insight  infto 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phamomenon,  than  the  compariioo 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  likeness  of  which  is  strikinf, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  difference  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  en- 
titled Atheista  Fulminato,  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  which,  under  varioui 
names  {Don  Juan,  the  Libertine,  ^.)  hss  had  its  day  of  favor 
in  every  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so  extenrive, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  and  merits 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of 
it  belongs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  pe^ 
sons.  The  comic  parts,  equally  with  the  tragic;  the  living, 
equally  with  the  defunct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain ; 
as  little  amenable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the 
Satan  of  Pahadise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Tempest,  and 
therefore  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstrao- 
tions.  Rank,  fortune,  init,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liberal 
accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  con- 
stitutional hardihood, — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  character,  are 
supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the 
means  of  carrying  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine 
of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses  and  actions.     Obedience  to  natoro 
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ii  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  pasaionB  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate  :  each  individaal's  self-will  the  sole  organ  through 
which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  1 
For,  by  the  Uwb  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  eyery  individual  character 
That  acta  in  striot  ooosiBtenoe  with  itselt"* 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
systematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  imsuitableness  to  hu- 
man nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  hell, 
only  where  it  is  all  hell :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrierf 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature  (that  is,  materi- 
ahsm,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  pres- 

*  [First  Pttrt  of  Wallenstein,  translated  from  Schiller.  Coleridge's 
Poet  Works,  p.  670.— a  C] 

f  [This  man  figured  in  that  last  and  worst  state  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  state  of  sevenfold  possession,  when  Jacobinism,  having  borne 
down  its  rival  opponents,  was  riding  in  triumph  through  the  land,  like 
Death  in  the  Rerdations.  In  this  drama  of  dream-like  horrors  Carrier 
■ostained  his  part  so  as  to  be  '*  &mous  forever.**  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  that  chap- 
ter of  the  fVeneh  Revolution  which  is  headed  Destruction,  gives  an  awful 
account  of  Representative  Carrier's  proceedings  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  his 
horrid  ban-mott^  worthy  of  a  laughing  hytena  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
cruelty.  "  Sentence  of  Deportation,"  writes  Carrier,  "  was  executed  verti- 
eaUjf!*  That  is,  a  gabarre  with  ninety  priests  under  hatches,  was  sunk  in 
the  Loire,  on  signal  given.  '*  This  was  the  first  of  the  Noyadsi,  which  we 
may  call  DrtnmageM,  of  Carrier." "  By  degrees  daylight  itself  wit- 
nesses Koyades ;  women  and  men  arc  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and 
hands :  and  flung  in  ;  this  they  call  Mariage  HepMicain,  Republican  Mar- 
riage—Dumb, out  of  suffering  now,  as  pale  swoln  corpses,  the  victims 
tumble  confusedly  seaward  along  the  Loire  stream :  the  tide  rolling  them 
back :  clouds  of  ravens  darken  the  river  :  wolves  prowl  on  the  shoal  places: 
Carrier  writes, '  Quel  torrent  reimiuiionnaire.  What  a  torrent  of  Revoln- 
tion  r  For  the  man  is  rabid  and  the  time  is  rabid  These  are  the  Noyades 
of  Carrier,  twenty-five  by  the  tale.**  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  this  **  the  blackest 
aspect  of  the  consummation  of  Sansculottism.''  The  worst  part  of  his  ac- 
comit  is  too  dreadful  to  quote.    See  also  Rerolutiofiary  Flutardi,  vol.  lii 
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ent  Providence,  and  of  both  present  and  fntnre  Tetribntioii)  may 
influence  the  characters  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of 
commimities,  to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinctioii 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of  the  future 
historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madman's  dreams.  It  ii 
not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  proba- 
bility ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts  and 
incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  splendid  accumuk- 
tion  c^  his  gifts  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with  entire 
wickedness  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  ii 
the  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  chann 
and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
intelligible  character  :  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of  Milton.  The 
poet  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as  a  poet,  he  is  privileged  to 
ask  :  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  as  that  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of  the  ApoUo  Belvidere. 
and  the  Famese  Hercules.  What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in 
corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  char> 
acter.  The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  generic 
with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the  character  represen- 
tative and  symbolical,  therefore  instructive  ;  because,  muiatis 
mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter 
gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives  and  is  real,  but  as  defi- 
nite and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feelings,  when  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  the  historic  (more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  class,  he  objects  to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much 
of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  feels 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with, 
any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognize  in  this  figure. 
It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore  not 
ideal,  because  one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is 
in  excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  would  feel 
towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere  abstractions,  like  those 
of  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces, 
that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are 
not  ideal ;   because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess. 
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"  JParma  fomtans  per  farmam  formatam  tramlucetu,"' is  ths 
definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art.     ^ 

This  excellence  ia  so  happily  achiered  in  the  Don  Juan,  thst 
it  ia  capable  of  interesting  withont  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
words,  u  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how 
the  character  ie  fonned  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  superhuman  eutireness  of  Don  Jnan'e  agency, 
pnventB  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  mindjs  to  any  painfi^ 
degree.  Vfe  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  this  effect ;  no,  not 
flTen  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  aoqni- 
eaoence  which  I  have  described  above.  Meantime  the  qnalitiea 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
oar  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thinks  the  speotfr 
tor  or  reader)  of  my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don 
Juan !  /  never  ahall  be  an  atheist !  /  shaU  never  disallow  all 
distinction  between  right  and  vrrong  '.  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
clination to  be  10  ontiageouB  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  afiairs  ! 
Btit  to  possess  such  a  power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the 
auctions  of  the  other  sex !— to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a 
ehaiming  and  even  virtuous  woman  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  aa> 
tirely  penoaal  to  me.' — that  even  my  wont  vices  (if  I  teen 
vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  were  cruel  and  per- 
fidiou*),  could  not  eradicate  the  passion  ! — ^to  be  so  loved  for  my 
eten  tdf,  that  even  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
■he  yet  died  to  save  me  ! — this,  air,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of 
cmr  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinter* 
estedness  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  can  not  be  con- 
templated without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  towards 
wcnnanhood  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  among  the  miseries, 
and  ahidea  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  out  nature,  to  crave  an 
outward  cmifirmation  of  that  iomethijtg  within  us,  which  is  oui 
very  td/,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and  lela* 
tints,  Init  itself  the  supporter  and  aubetantial  basis  of  all  these. 
Love  me,  and  not  my  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an  inaane 
wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  withont  a  meaning, 

*  Better  tlins :  Forvta  tpteijUa  ptr  fon»am  ittHnAudtm  trantliienu  .■ 
or  better  jtXr—Bpteif  indMinaiiinlA,  Hv*  /iMJin&iwn  euUibt  Bp»eiei  dt- 
<«nmiwte  Ht  omul  fartt  eerri^t^diu  M  fniui  mtswu  quaJtmi  tarn  inltr- 
pntaM  M  ripslSB*. 
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Without  power,  virtQe  would  be  iiumfiicieiit  ud  meapable  cf 
revealing  its  being.  It  would  resemble  the  magio  truufbnuftlMB 
cxf  TasBo'a  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  gnmn  and 
bleed.*  Hence  power  is  necessarily  an  object  of  our  deaiie  and 
of  our  admiration.  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  ia,  ca 
every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  human  ambitiou.  We 
shall  be  as  Grods  in  knowledge,  was  and  most  have  been  the 
Jirst  temptation  :  and  the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  kiid> 
ship  with  guilt  has  never  been  adequat^y  represented  without 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this  bad 
and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  can  contemplate  the  intellect 
of  man  more  exclusively  as  a  separate  selfHRibsistenoe,  tlian  in  its 
proper  state  of  subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will 
of  an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspeare's  male  oharactaB  ia 
general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of  Shakspeare's  own 
gigantic  intellect ;  and  this  is  the  open  attraction  of  his  Richard, 
lago,  Edmund,  and  others  in  particular.  But  again  ;  of  all  in- 
tellectual power,  that  of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible 
world  is  the  most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  Toluntaiy 
submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  suspension  of  all  our 
judgment  derived  from  constant  experienee,  and  enable  us  to 
peruse  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wiz- 
ards, genii,  and  secret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  jMrobability  may  be  raised 
by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  dra- 
matic probability,  sufficient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the 
component  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility.  The 
poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  believe  ;  he  solicits  us 
only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  our  )\xdgmeni perdue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
awaken  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  only, 
not  to  (disbelieve.  And  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must  be 
impressed  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  father's  ghost : 

"  GBOSor.— Monster  I  behold  these  wounds  1 

D.  Jonzr.— I  do  !    They  were  w^  meent  and  well  performed.  I  see. 


[OtrutJemme  liUratm.    Oanto  jdiL  st  SS,  et  seq^-A  a] 
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Q«ew.  i-i  -  -■  Boptut,  rapoit  of  all  thy  viUuiiM. 
Itf  dMDorotu  blood  to  beKveo  (or  vengeance  criea, 
HwTen  will  poor  out  bi«  judfpiwata  od  you  aiL 
Hell  gape*  for  you,  for  you  each  fiend  dotb  call. 
And  hourly  vnits  your  unrepeatiog  &1L 
Ton  iritb  eternal  horrors  Uieyli  tormeitt, 
EXMpt  of  oil  your  Crimea  you  suddenly  rapent.  (ffltoif  nnii.) 

D,  JOBX. — Farewell,  thou  art  a  foolUh  ghoit.  Bcpent,  quoth  he  t  what 
oould  thia  mean  I    Our  ftensea  are  all  in  a  miat,  Bure. 

D.  AirroNia — {ont  of  D.  Jttan't  rtprvtait  cvmpanUm*.)  Tliey  are  not  1 
Twa«  a  ghost 

D.  LOTK— (imoMir  rtpnbotf.)  I  ue'er  baliercd  those  ftwlkh  talM 
btfara. 

D.  Jom. — Come  1    lis  no  matter.    Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  must  be 

D.  Am. — And  nature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 

D.  Jomr. — Tla  true  1    The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours.* 

Who  abo  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  tke  tremendnn 
conasteney  with  which  he  Btands  out  th«  lait  feariul  trial,  like 
a  SMond  Prometheiu  ? 

"  Chorus  of  Devils, 
STATDi-OEOsr. — Will  jou  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  1 
D.  JoBit. — ODaliht  thou  beatow  another  heart  on  me  I  might.    Bntwith 
thia  heart  1  have,  I  can  not. 

D.  Lopti. — Th*se  things  are  prodigious. 

D.  Artok. — 1  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  something  holds 

D.  Lop. — If  ve  eonld,  'tis  now  too  htt.    I  will  luL 
D.  An',— We  defy  thee  I 

OaoMT. — Ptrish,  j«  inpious  wretche*,  go  and  find  the  pnnishmenta  laid 
up  in  store  for  you  1 

(TTiuruItr  and  lightning.     D.  Lop.  and  D.  Aitt.  art  nealteietd  up.) 
OBon  to   D.  John.— Behold  their  dreadful  Mtt,  and   Imow  that  thy 
lart  moment's  come  t 

D.  JoBN. — Thiuk  not  to  fright  me.  foolish  ghost;  Fll  break  yonr  marble 
body  in  pieces  and  pull  down  your  horse. 

(Tlumfcr  and  liyhlning — thona  ofdnili,ie.) 
D.  John. — These  things  1  aee  with  wonder,  bat  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elemooC*  to  be  confounded, 
t   And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chase ; 
Were  eeaa  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  m^ 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  tear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  iustaat  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  etand  flnn,  and  all  thy  threata  oontema. 


tufuitj,  may  tn  hen  dupUyod, 
iwhrnnm,  thit  in  th«  ofleet,  tkey 
oat  SB  emd.    Hie  ingndient*  too 

portion,  so  &s  to  uphold  and  rclie 
in  that  conitant  int«rpoise  of  wit 
which  prevents  the  criminal,  even 
tma  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian, 
nation  sits  in  judgment.  Above  ■ 
the  whole,  with  the  eharacteriati 
highly  bred  gentleman  gives  life  to 
Tited  the  itatne-ghost  of  the  govei 
to  tapper,  which  Invitation  the  m^ 
of  the  bead,  Don  John  has  prepared 

*■  IX  Jobs. — Bom«  wine,  limh  1    Hcr«^) 
liav«  bMn  veleome. 

IX  Lor. — Hm  rueal  u  alnid  of  joa  alU 

Dl  JoD.— (la  U«  amwri}— RiM  and  do  ' 

«8a«*.— (HitlMdeTil,th«dcTil1    {Mm 

••  D.  J<m:(.'-Hb  I  tu  the  ghoul  1     L«t'i 

Oaraaor,  jon  art  veleanii\  ait  tli«re ;  if 

•gne,  we  voold  have  itajcd  for  jou. 

Ban,  QoranHT,  7001-  iMsltli  t  Frioidi,  ; 
■Mat,tBrt*oft)iwraBout.  Com^rUhelp 
nia  b*  ftrgnttaa. 
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]^b*bilit7  alone  ;  it  it  susceptible  likewise  of  a  sound  monl ;  of 
a  moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  oa  the  notice  of  a 
too  aameioDs  class,  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of 
gentlemkiUy  courage,  and  scrupulous  honor  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of  its  orna- 
ments. This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
mnd  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modem  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  thew  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to 
vice  and  want  of  principle  :  while  the  AtheUta  Fiilminato  pre- 
■ents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  in  all  their 
{^oss  and  glow,  but  presents  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  hollowaess,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  do> 
monstrating  their  ntter  indifierence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever 
these  and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for  them* 
selves  alone. 

Sighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modem  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its  ap- 
propriate designation)  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion and  subversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  th^  causes 
ftnd  efiects  :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  representing 
the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
(those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons 
and  in  classes  where  eiperionco  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them; 
and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies  which  are  the  due 
of  virtue,  those  criminals  'whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have 
excommunicated  from  our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Beetsam,  or  the  Castle 
OP  St.  Aldobkand  ;*  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was 

•  [■■  Before  the  traeedy  of  Bertram  was  produced  at  Drury  I^me,'  My* 
a  writer  io  the  Qentleman'a  Mi^^uiDe  of  Jao.  1836,  "Sod  receired  wi^ sudi 
dutinguished  approbotino,  Mr.  H&turin  was  the  humUe,  unkoovn.  aod  on- 
Dotieed  Curate  of  St.  Peter's.  Dublin."  The  ptay  wss  perfbrnied  tbnni^ 
Uie  influcDce  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  author  £600  in 
oonsequence  of  «d  uohvorsble  rovisir  of  ooe  of  hii  works — (probably  this 
very  critique  of  Mr.  CDleTiilge'*)-~w)th  *  note,  "  that  he  was  bettor  qualified 
to  reriev  hU  reviewers  than  they  him."  He  gaioed  perhapg  more  than  a 
thouwod  pouuda  by  tbti  perforniance  (besides  the  fire  hnodred  whieli  Uie 
eenenre  ofit  procured  him\  A  few  months  after  the  snootM  of  Bertram  h* 
produced  a  second  tragedy,  vhieh  failed.  H«  had  pubUsbed  Mie  or  two 
novels  before  he  beoante  binons :  ui  Ids  Us  years  ha  eompMsd  works  ef 
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bxongfat  into  connection  with  The  Libultuci  (Siadwiell's  ada^ 
tation  of  the  Atheista  FulnUnato  to  the  Engliwh  stage  in  tbt 
leign  of  Charles  the  Second)  by  the  fi^t,  that  our  modem,  diama 
is  taken,  is  the  substance  of  it,  firom  the  fint  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  The  Libertine.  But  with  what  palpable  sopeiioritj  of 
judgment  in  the  original !  Earth  and  hell,  men.  and  spirits  m 
up  in  arms  against  Bon  John ;  the  two  fi)rmer  acts  of  the  play 
have  not  only  prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  bat  accustomed 
us  to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  thaa 
we  anticipate  when  the  Captain  exclaims :  "  In  all  the  dangenl 
have  been,  such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  nnmmtin#J  f 
and  when  the  Hermit  says,  that  he  had  "  beheld  the  ocean  ia 
wildest  rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  soeh  hor- 
rid flakes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder,  were  ncTer  in 
my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety 
is  equally  intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  efieet. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supernatural  efieet,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supernatural  agency  ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  miracle  intiD- 
duced  without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  u 
well  as  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  com- 
mon hard  g^le,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would 
have  indeed  lost  its  g^reatest  and  most  sonorous  picture ;  a  scene 
fi>r  the  sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken  -;  as '  such,  there- 
romance,  which  evinced  "  great  powers  of  imagination  and  fecuzidity  of 
language,  with  Uimentable  carelessness  in  the  application  of  both  f  and, 
writing  **  for  money  not  for  fiune,**  drew  a  "  eonsiderable  rereoue  from  the 
sale  of  his  productions."  In  1821  he  brought  out  a  poem  in  Uank  verse 
called  The  Univtne, 

The  writer,  from  whose  account  these  notioes  are  taken,  speaks  most 
highly  of  Mr.  Maturin's  merits  and  popularity  as  a  preacher.  **  Hb  six 
oontroversial  sermoDs,"  says  he,  ''preached  during  last  Lent,  show  the 
author  to  have  been  a  profound  scholar  and  an  acute  reasoner ;  nercr  sinee 
Dean  Kirwan's  time  were  audi  crowds  attracted  to  the  Parish  Oburch  as 
during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  rain  nor  storm  eonld  subdue 
the  anxiety  of  all  classes  and  all  persnasiona  to  hear  them ;  and  did  be  leave 
DO  other  monuments  whereon  to  rest  his  fune,  these  sermons  akioe  would 
be  suffidenC  The  Rev.  R.  Charles  Maturin  died  Oct  80,  18S4.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  WaUcr  Soott  offered  his  editorial  servioes  to  Mr.  Maturin's  widow, 
with  vmp^fdt  to  aooMof  hia  mipnblishad  maaiMaipta^— &  G] 
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fan  (a  rarity  wit]wiit  «  precedent)  we  must  take  it,  and  be 
thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  seoBe  of 
the  word,  the  be«t  acene  in  tho  play.  1  am  quite  certain  it  was 
the  moBt  innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightneea  of  the  flame 
of  the  wax-candlea,  which  the  monlu  held  orer  the  roaring  bil- 
lows amid  the  stDtm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  mitsouloua. 

The  Sicilian  sea-coaat :  a  convent  of  monks  :  night :  a  moat 
poTtentoui,  unearthly  stonn  :  a  vessel  is  wrecked  :  oontraiy  to 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  eaves  himself  by  his  prodigions 
powen  aa  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination— 


-All,  all  did  periBh— 


PiB«  Uonc — Change,  chango  those  drenched  we«ds — 
pBioa. — I  wiat  not  ol  them — CTery  *oul  did  perUh — 

Enter  third  Jfonk  hattili/. 
Tatui  MtKix. — No,  there  irai  one  did  battle  with  the  itorai  . 
With  carelw  desperate  force ;  full  m«nj  times 
Hii  life  wa«  won  and  loat,  aa  tbo'  he  recked  not — 
Ku  hand  did  >id  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  broad  waTe.  alone 
Hut  man  wa>  laTed' 

Well !  This  man  it  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed  dripping  wet, 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silent,  or  gives 
moat  brief  and  surly  answers,  and  after  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  "  dashing  ofi'the  monks"  who  had  saved  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misanthropic 
heroism — 

"Offl  yeareuMD — there's  poi»on  in  your  touch. 

But  I  muat  yield,  for  this"  (leAat  /)  "  hath  left  me  ■trengthless." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Castle  of  St.  Al- 
dobrand),  we  find  the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with  tbia 
nneartfaly  stoim.  though  wherein  it  differed  from  other  violent 
■tonna  we  are  not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9— 

"Pin. — Hugo,  well  oeL    Doea  e'en  thj  age  bear 
Meiaorj  of  ik>  terrible  a  storm  t 

Huoo. — They  have  been  trequeot  lately. 

Put. — Hey  are  BTer  to  in  Scily, 

Hl'oo. — So  it  ie  said.    But  itormi  when  I  wsi  yoang 
Would  still  pasa  o'ar  like  Ifatare'*  fitful  feren. 
And  randered  all  more  vholcsome.    How  tli^  rage 
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Sent  thus  unseaaonabld  and  profitlew. 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heaTen.* 

A  mo6t  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of  old  Hugo ! 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  foonded  on  mAj 
great  familiarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  article.  For 
when  Pietro  asserts  Ihe  "  ever  more  frequency'*  of  tempests  in 
Sicily,  the  old  man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact, 
but  by  hearsay.  *'  So  it  is  said.'* — But  why  he  assumed  this 
storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  he  grounded  his  propheer 
(for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  fury),  that  it  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  the  physical  powers  common  to  all  other  Tiolent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  ia  the  dark ;  as 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  he  knew  it,  during 
its  continuance,  to  differ  from  those  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Imogine,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  through**  the  night ; 
not  on  account  of  the  tempest,  for 

"  Long  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep." 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  she  informs  ns — 
First,  that  portrait-painters  may  make  a  portrait  from  memoiy — 

"  The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature." 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  aflerwards  may  leave  the  room  or 
perhaps  the  country  ?  Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  ena- 
ble a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  can  not,  and  who  shall — 

"  Restore  the  te^nes  in  which  they  met  and  parted  V 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been — Why  the  scene-painter,  to 
be  sure  !  But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
things  to  be  painted  that  have  neither  lines  nor  colors — 

**  The  thoughts,  the  recollections,  sweet  and  bitter. 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loyed." 

Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean ;  when  they  uere 
present,  and  making  love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  this  por- 
trait could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind." 
How  ?    Had  she  remained  constant  ?    No,  she  haa  been 
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to  another  man,  whose  wife  ihe  now  is.  How  then  ?'  Why,  that, 
in  ipite  of  her  marriage  tow,  she  had-  continued  to  yearn  and 
craTe  for  her  former  lover — 


The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  this  precious  ar- 
rangement, as  we  shall  soon  find.  The  lady  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  there  have 
happened  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  "  such 
things  ;"  even  such,  as  in  a  course  of  years' always  have,  and  till 
the  Millennium,  doubtless  always  will  happen  somewhere  ot 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre,  is  per- 
haps among  the  best  parts  of  the  play.  The  lady's  loved  com- 
panion and  most  esteemed  atteudant,  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explaios  this  love  aod  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  most  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thought  made 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  answers.  In  short,  she  very  much  re- 
minds us  of  those  pujipet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  not- 
withstanding, is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play,  and  though  crowded 
with  solecisms,  corrupt  diction,  and  offences  against  metre,  would 
poaeess  merits  sufficient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  pemeal.  It  tell»  well  and  pasmon- 
ately  the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  difficulty  of  most  first  acts,  to  wit,  that  of  retrospective  nar- 
ration. It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude  ;  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor  ;  his  disgrace  ;  attainder  ;  and  flight ; 
that  he  (thus  degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of 
a  murderous  banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  bad  become 
so  changed,  even  in  appearance  and  features, 

"That  >he  who  bore  liim  had  recoiled  from  bim. 
Nor  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  duld. 
Yet  still  tht  (Imogine)  lov'd  him." 

*  [Altered  &om  the  last  lines  ot  a  SoDg  in  Ooiigr«Ta's  Pomm  on  Srotral 
Oeeatietu.    Wotla,  vol  ii.  p.  IBS.— S.  C] 
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t  of  thii  tragedy,  but  acknowledge  the  further  advantage 
of  pnpanDg  the  audience  for  the  most  Burpiiiing  Hriea  a(  wry 
fiicea.  proflaled  mouths,  and  lunatic  gesture!  that  were  erer 
"  lanehed"  on  an  audience  to  "  tear  the  seme."* 

"  P&iOK. — I  vill  awake  him  from  this  horrid  tranct. 
Thii  ii  no  natural  sleep  1    Ho,  unlet  thee,  stranger  r 

Tbia  i>  rather  a  wbinuuoal  application  of  the  vetb  reflex  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
the  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ex- 
claims— "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  aslc  thee  if  thou  liVst." 
Well ;  the  stranger  obeys,  and  whatever  lus  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  lethargy  itself  could 
not  withstand  the  scolding  Stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Ffior 
We  next  leant  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confession,  that 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  wa«  incompatible  with 
drowning,  U  Count  fiertram,  who  not  only  rereais  hia  post  for- 
tunes, but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  bis  Satanic  hatred  of  Imo- 
gine's  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge  ;  and  so  the  raving 
character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolda — and  what 
ebe  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act?  Does  he  not  send  for  a  posse  of 
constables  or  thtaf-taketg  to  handcufi*  the  villain,  or  take  him 
cither  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  soolding  Prior  from  first 
to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  the 

Sayi  Shakapear«  of  a  wounded  stag  banging  its  head  over  a  streani :  natu- 
rally, from  the  position  of  the  head.  «aA  moet  beautifiiltj,  from  the  auoeta- 
tkn  of  the  preceding  image,  of  the  ehase,  la  which  ■'  the  poor  sequester'd 
atag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt."  In  the  auppcwed  poutioo  of 
Bntram,  the  miitaphar,  if  not  Uw,  loses  all  the  propriety  of  the  origioaL 
*  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  worda  ehoaea  without  reason, 
btogine  in  the  fint  aet  declarea,  that  tbnnder-etonni  were  not  aUe  to  in- 
tercept her  prayers  for  "the  desperate  mao,  in  desperate  isays  w)m> 
ihaSr— 

"  Yea,  when  the  Uochcd  bolt  did  tear  her  Koae, 

Her  soul's  deep  oriaooa  were  breathed  for  him ;' 

that  it,  when  a  rcdhot  bolt,  knched  at  her  (ram  a  thunder-cloud,  had 

eauteriied  her  sense,  in  plain  English,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of  ber  head,  she 

kept  still  praying  on.     . 

"Was not  liit  lore t    Tm,  thna  doth  woman  l«v« T 
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last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  -with  a  moat  nrpriuig  vbid- 
lution,  he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blaaphem- 
ing  assassin  out  of  pure  afiection  to  the  high-hearted  man,  the 
suhlimity  of  whose  angel-sin  rivals  the  star-hnght  apostate  (that 
is,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil), 
and,  "  had  thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid),  with  wild  ad- 
miration. 

Accordingly  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  this  tr^ic 
Macheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrani 
without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  to  prevent  him,  a 
to  put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  gnaid 
against  their  new  inmates ;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and 
confesses  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  fearfiil  mates*'  weie  as- 
sassins so  habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  that — 

"  When  their  drenched  hold  forsook  both  gold  and  gear. 
They  griped  their  daggers  with  a  murderer's  instiiiet  f 

and  though  he  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle  however  he  goes,  thw 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo- 
hrand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  her  conBdante, 
by  his  "  wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  "  muffled  form,"  "  fearfbl 
form,"*  "  darkly  wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common- 
place indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antitheses,  and  at 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Conrade  of  Souther's 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  the  case, 
she  tells  us,  with  all  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  tcarshipping  the 

*  This  sort  of  repetition  is  one  of  this  writer*s  peculiarities,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  page  which  does  not  furnish  one  or  more  instances — Ex.  fr.  in  the 
first  page  or  two.  Act  L  line  7th,  *'  And  deemed  that  I  might  sleepi**— line 
10,  ""Did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  bickering  glare."* — lines  14,  15,  1  A.  **Bat 
by  the  momently  gleamt  of  sheeted  blue.  Did  the  pale  marbles  glmre  so 
tUmly  on  me.  I  ahnost  deemed  they  liTcd" — line  S7,  "  The  glare  of  HeU* 
— Line  36.  "  O  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  ttorm!* — Line  88,  "  This  is  no 
earthly  rtorm."— Line  42,  "  Dealing  with  us."— Line  48. "  Deal  thus  sternlr.* 
—Line  44,  "  Speak  1  thou  hast  something  men  P—'' K  fearful  tight  r—line 
45,  "  What  hast  thou  aeen  f  A  piteous, /mi/m/  ti>Af."— Line  48,  **  Quivering 
gleamtr—lAxie  60,  "In  the  hollow  /Mncsei  of  the  itormJ'~-Unt  61,  "The 
poMSM  ofthM  Mtcrmy  dec* 
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noon  on  &  temoe  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  Cutla,  inaiita 
on  having  tui  interview  with  our  hero,  ajid  thia  too  t&te-OrtiU. 
Would  the  reader  Jearn  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  is  ex- 
cluded, who  very  propeily  temonatrateB  against  such  "  conference, 
alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  bearB  such  fearful  form  ;"  the  rea- 
son follows — "  why,  therefore  send  him  !"  I  say,  foUows,  be- 
cause the  next  line,  "  all  things  of  feat  have  lost  their  power 
over  me,"  is  separated  imta  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
Rt  all  to'  the  gtom  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We  must 
thenfore  regard  it  as  a  mere  after-thought,  that  a  little  softens 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exquisite 
woman's  reason  aibresaid.  And  so  exit  Clotilda  and  enter  Ber- 
tram, who  "  stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is.  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  nde  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is  soon  however 
iDused  fiom  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling, 
onrnng,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imogine's  child,  squeaks 
"mother!"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  vrith  a  "God  bless  thee, 
ehild  !  Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — ^the  curtain  drops.  The 
third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces 
Lord  St.  Aldotvand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imogine  in 
the  convent,  conieasing  the  foulness  of  her  heart  to  the  Prior,  who 
first  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then 
leaves  her  alone  with  her  ruffian  paramour,  with  whom  she* 
makes  at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  consummation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
iriiich  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  it  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the -depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
diooking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politics. 
The  familiarity  with  atrtnious  events  and  characters  appeared  to 
have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  directly  disorgan- 
ised the  moral  principles,  and  left  the  feelings  callous  to  all  the 
mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our  senses, 
that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such  an  in- 
nilt  to  common  decency,  nay,  receive  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 
a  human  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  consum- 
mation of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and  the  like 


y  toleUB,11uiS  1 
t  fit  of  nraoae  hj  th»  inlbi 

wu  conuniuioned  (to  do,  v-hat  evt 
done  without  commiuion,  if  he  did 
deliTtr  him  to  the  jiut  ven^utee  o 
'whidi  (u  he  had  long  known  hinuel 
and  proolaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only 
but  mtoTiotudy  the  C&ptain  of  a  gin{ 
MnitM),  uanredly  conld  not  have  ba 

IhtnnvvT,  which  alone  and  ioitantlj ; 
tomod  itate  of  tavinf,  blaaphemy.  aw 
Imogino't  oonstnined  interview  with 
hii  ■addon  depaiture  again,  aJl  in  Ion 
attend  the  feaat  of  St.  Aneelm  at  the  e 
be  owned,  a  rsry  itrange  engagement : 
make  within  a  few  minutea  after  lo  It 
Ue  lady  haa  told  him  that  she  ham  "a 
"  that  black  podition  maf  gulf  her  pel 
ii  ^ng  at  the  very  time) — if  she  aKoi 
■aoe  if  loeompliahed.  How,  therefbn 
■miue  himaelf  in  this  interval  of  her  ] 
dwtiwied,  reader,  oa  account  of  the 
Aa  the  author  haa  oontriTcd  to  eeod  hi 
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,  dsggei^thiowiiig,  falling  on  the  ground,  sUrtiiig  up 
again  wildly,  Bweazing,  outcries  for  help,  falling  again  oa  the 
ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towajrdB  the  door,  and,  to 
end  the  tcAe,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's,  just  in 
time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  object  of  hia 
hatred,  before  ihe  alarms  the  bouse,  which  indeed  ehe  baj  had 
iUll  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chote 
ahe  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  abore-deecribed 
ravings  and  stortings.  She  recovers  slowly,  and  to  her  enter 
Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother^onfeisor  ;  then  coimnencei, 
what  in  theatrical  language  is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the 
author  more  accurately  entitles,  delirium,  it  appearing  indeed  a 
■art  of  intermittent  fever  with  fits  of  light-headedneM  oS  and  on, 
whenever  occaaon  and  stage  effect  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  con- 
venient return  of  the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  befbiehaad  bow 
it  would  be),  had  changed — 

"Tie  rivulet,  Uiat  bathed  the  wnvent  walla, 
Into  a  buning  flood:  upon  its  brink 
Hw  Lord  and  hii  snudl  traio  do  etand  appalled. 
Witii  tordi  and  bell  (rum  their  higb  l»ttlemeDts 
llie  monln  do  auminoD  !«  the  pau  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night.'' — 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb  : 
and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger, 
sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced. 
Bertram's  ruffian  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  stage,  giving  &eeh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adultregg. 

Of  her,  aa  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have 
two  additional  points  to  notice  :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jeft- 
nitical  trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  uxmis  d' 
forgivenew,  which  he  himself  does  not  nndenstand  ;  and  secondly, 
that  everywhere  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  it  ia  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  excites 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self-accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And  did 
ft  British  aucUence  endure  all  this  ? — They  received  it  with  plau- 
dits, which,  hat  for  the  rivohry  of  the  carts  and  baokney  eoMhaa, 
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might'  have  disturbed  the  evening  prayen  ci  seaaty  week-daj 
congregation  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Tempora  matantur,  hob  et  mntamnr  in  illik 

Of  the  fiflh  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsense. 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  become 
things  of  course)  is  the  profane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  taUa 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  goun 
and  hair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  inroods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back-scene  ;  and  a  number  of 
mute  dramatis  persona  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  whose 
presence,  there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  affisd 
somethiug  to  be  see?it  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  She  had, 
it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
child,  whether  she  murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
can  learn  ;  it  w*as  a  riddle  at  the  representation,  and  after  a  most 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Flay,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

"  No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
Aud  I  would  tell  it  all  to  vou ; 
For  what  became  of  tliis  poor  child 
There's  noue  that  ever  knew.*** 

Our  whole  informationf  is  derived  from  the  following  words — 

"  PaiOK. — Where  is  thy  child  f 

Clotil. — (Pointing  to  the  cavern  into  tohieh  the  kai  looked) 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  hie  cavern-tomb ! 
Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  I 

fluoa. — {who  tcill  not,  the  reader  may  observe,  be  dUapjxnnted  of  kit  dott 
of  scolding) 
It  was  to  make  (query  wake)  one  living  cord  o*  th'  heart, 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it. 
Where  is  thv  child  \ 

Imoo. — (with  a  frantic  laugh) 


•  [Wordsworth's  Thorn,  P.  W.  il  p.  131.— S.  C] 

f  The  child  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by  what  pOMibU 
means  the  author  could  have  ended  the  second  and  third  aeCt  hot  for  iu 
tamely  appeanmoe.    How  UDgratefol  then  not  further  to  notiea  ito  fiitet 
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He  forctt  flend  li«tb  roatebcd  him — 

He  (vAo/  iia  fiaut  or  tht  child!)  ridea  Uui  nigbt-nure  thro'  ths  witard 

Now  therc  two  lines  coDSist  in  a  genseleBS  plagiariBm  from  the 
CDuaterfeited  modneBS  of  Edgar  ia  Lear,  who,  ih  imitatioa  of  the 
gipsy  ineantationB,  puna  oa  the  old  word  mair,  a  hag  ;  atui  the 
no  less  senseleBS  adoption  of  Dryden's  forest  fiend,*  and  the  wizard 
Htreara  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  bo  finely  characterizea 
the  spreading  Deva,  fabulonts  amnis.i  Observe  too  these  imagea 
stand  unique  in  the  speeches  of  Icnoginc,  without  the  slightest  te- 
semblance  to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  after.  But  we  are 
weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jack  o'Lantem-lighta  which  mis- 
chievous boys,  from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking- 
glass  on  the  faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
out-herodtng  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Kobhers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St.  Anselm  (all  in  eomplote  armor),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  them  into  passive  poltroons.  The 
sudden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outrl,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  :  that  the  Prior  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his 
son.  Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the 
play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in  a  superfetation  of  blas- 
phemy upon  nonsense,  because  be  bad  snatched  a  sword  from  a 
despicable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  ia  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  thia/elo  de  se,  and  thief-captain — this  loath- 
some and  leprous  confLuence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and 
cowardly  assassination, — this  monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the 
having  saved  his  betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  him, 
by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends  the  chari- 
table Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  then  haa 
the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim — 

'■  I  di«  no  felon's  deatb, 
A  warrior's  weapon  treed  a  warrior'*  lool  T — 

*  [T/uedvrt  and  Hi>tu>ria.—%.  C] 

f  ["  Nor  yet  whsre  Deva  spread*  her  wiiard  strMm.'  L  66. — 8.  0.1 
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[Great  displeanire  was  excited  among  the  patrooi  of  Mr.  Mataria  ly  tUi 
review  of  his  tragedy,  and  to  those  who  deemed  Mioh  a  prodoetioD  worthy 
of  patronage  it  must  naturally  have  appeared  an  miwammtable  pieee  of 
violence.  I  have  even  heard  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge  object  to  it,  not  ai 
mijuflt,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  by  an  occasion  imwortbj  to  oenxpr 
his  thoughts.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  ccnnra 
which  accompany  the  moral  exposure,  because  I  think  they  teod  to  weikea 
its  effect : — though  a  cprrupt  tcute  is  often  so  intricated  with  a  oorrapt  mo- 
rality that  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  either  separately  ^--the  moral  expoMir« 
itself  I  do  not  consider  imworthy  of  one,  who  never  wanted  generosity  lo 
point  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  his  ovn 
performances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  denounce 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  injurious,— especially  in  his  own  provioee 
of  literature, — ^by  which  the  public  might  be  affected. 

It  appears  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  a  fierce  attack  apoa  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  consequence  of  these  strictures,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
author  of  Bertram,  and  that  this  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  that  the  world  might 
not  sympathize  with  hb  indignation  to  the  extent  in  whidi  he  had  poared 
it  forth ;  and  also  that  it  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  forthcomiDg  romaon, 
into  some  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — that  soch  an  oat- 
burst  of  rage  in  such  a  place  would  bo  like  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  from 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  green  hill.  Some  of  the  hiUs  which  were  raised  in 
those  davs  bv  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  volcanic  eruption, — so  flamy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  This,  from  Sir  Walter  s  description,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
sort.  As  far  as  Mr.  Coleridge  was  concerned,  he  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libel,  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  sent  off  to  whiz  and  blaze  and  burn  blue  for  a  m<Mnent  Could 
Mr.  Maturin  have  justified  his  play  ?  Could  he  have  washed  it  white  in  its 
moral  complexion  i  Any  thing  to  that  effect  ought  not  to  have  htai  sop- 
pressed.  Whether  the  Public  would  have  sympathized  with  his  natural 
anger  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  fttther's  reputation  as  a  writer  vrith  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  which  the  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  weapons  of  adequate  force  Mr.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  da^er  of  personality ;  indeed  it  may  be  ecu- 
jectured  that  he  did  so,  because.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  spirit  of  coociliaticD. 
alludes  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  bad  habits.  At  that  very  time  my  father  wft 
taking  measures  and  making  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  thoee  habits;  he 
had  never  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  their  effects,  but  had  still  striven, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  labor  usefully  to  the  public  and  profitably  for  his 
fiunily,  to  whose  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of  in  these  padres. 
Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have  looked  into  the 
future  and  there  beheld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his  vocation,  and 
all  that  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  he  would,  I  am  confident,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth,  though 
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th»  ptrtonataee  might  not  h«Ta  been  •xactly  in  the  form.Uiat  he  antid- 
pated.  Did  uiy  priTtte  fkult  diBqtulify  toj  &ther  for  pronomwing  md- 
mres  on  vhat  be  oonaidered  to  be  public  vrc^g*  eommitted,  whether  blindlj 
or  no,  yet  deliberately  t  Thoughtful  peraoiu  will  r&ther  wj  that  hti  itroog 
MUM  of  evil  and  fearlecs  denunciatioa  of  it,  from  whaterer  qoarler  it  cain«, 
whether  from  Statesman  or  Judge  or  Beriefrer,  Imperial  Deepot  or  popu- 
]m^  Dramatut,  together  with  his  free  conf ewioa  of  what  he  called  hia  "  uo," 
•nd  earoeat  oideaTor  to  Hive  others  from  falling  into  the  Mine  snue  by  the 
dariat  reprfacatation  of  ita  natur*  and  conicqnaices,  go  a  great  way  to- 
ward expiating  that  error  of  hie  course,  so  &r  u  aught  of  expiation  can  be 
imputed  to  the  human  will  itself  apart  from  the  Kedemptire  power  hj 
which  it  ii  filled  and  actuated,  in  all  that  It  doee  and  i^  in  conformitj  to 
the  Divine  Will  and  Reawm.  The  unworlli;  tboughti  which  Lord  Bjron 
fotertwned  on  thin  Rnbject,  unworth;  of  his  own  better  mind,  found  no  eo- 
traiioe,  I  tmat,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  ba  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  warm  admiration  which  mj  father  felt  and  expressed  for  Am 
genina,  attended  as  the  fruits  of  it  bad  been,  by  a  popularity  and  a  sucoasa 
uBsptakably  more  annoA/*  Uian  any  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  aothor  of 
Bertram. 

Hm  CTiliqae  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  play  a  spirit  of  immorality,  not  in 
the  way  of  direct  inculcation,  but  in  the  only  way  in  whidi  a  modem  Mtilh 
andienoe  would  hare  endured  it,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  bare  been 
insidiously  pernicious.  Now  this  is  a  chai^  that  could  have  no  effbet  except 
jost  so  for  as  it  was  snbstantiated  by  the  play  itself  and  the  moral  sense 
of  its  anditorK  When  a  man  is  aocused  publicly  of  private  fault*  he  m^ 
find  it  painful  and  difficult  to  clear  away  the  cloud  from  his  character ;  he 
must  unveil  hie  private  life  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  such  a  neceaaity  is  in 
Itself  a  grieranoe.  If  his  poetry  b  riiUculed  it  may  ba  made  the  lauf^ng- 
atock  of  the  public  for  a  season,  though  deetined  to  be  Iield  in  esteem  ever 
after ;  if  Iiia  religioos  writings  are  accused  of  false  doctrine  on  snbtle  pointa, 
— and  all  theology  is  aulitla, — he  may  have  to  bear  the  itigma  of  heresy 
during  his  wlioU  life-time :  Pantheism,  Pelagiaoism.  Sociniauism,  denial  of 
OVgaetive  Religion  or  of  the  Inspiratioa  of  Scripture — all  these  fundamen- 
tal errors  may  be  plausibly  though  fidsely  impntod,  and  tlie  Bccnsationa 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  readily  and  generally  admitted  than  the  de- 
fence, because  grounded  on  ordinary  and  popular  modes  of  thought  lad  ex- 
pression, while  the  accused  views  presuppose  a  corrected  and  re-adjoated 
jAiiloeophy.  But  the  charge  against  Bertram  had  nothing  subtle  in  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  involves  have  since  been  adopted 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  French  stage  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  Eng- 
lishmen have  denounced  the  French  dcamatiits  for  polluting  the  pnblio 
mind  by  a  itimnlant  display  of  atrodtiee  and  vilenesses  "  in  all  their  odious 
details,"  though  tbey  admit  such  things  to  be  abominable,  and  ahow  Uiat 
the  end  of  them  is  deatruction ;  shall  tbey  shelter  and  enconrsge  any  ap- 
jnvacA  to  snch  Jaoobiniam  id  Uteratnre  at  home  I  "  We  do  not  forget,"  saya 
the  artjole  on  the  French  Drama  to  which  I  refer,  "  that  crime  and  the 

■  {(InarUrly  Review  of  March,  ISS4,  p.  SIl.] 
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worst  CAOse  (sort  t)  of  crime,  has  been  in  all  ages  tlie  damaiB  of  tragedr. 
We  do  not  forget  the  funilies  of  Atreus  and  Ijius,  and  the  whdie  tribe  of 
mythological  and  historical  tragedies,  in  all  langoages — but  most  of  these 
inculcate  moral  lessons — none  of  them  offend  decency — none  of  them  iafCsMf 
criminal  passions."  The  distinction  between  the  ancient  dramas  and  the 
vicious  modem  class,  which  my  father  stig^matized,  is  dear  and  broad  In 
the  former  guilty  passion  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  the  piece,  or  thsX 
in  which  the  auditors  are  to  be  interested,  but  the  consequences  and  pnn- 
ishment  of  criminal  acts.  They  do  not  deal  with  low  emotions  at  alL  mwh 
less  present  them  to  advantage.  They  represent  sin,  not  as  it-  appears  to 
the  sinner  in  its  rise  and  progress,  its  true  lineaments  and  colors  lost  amid 
the  glow  of  excited  feeling ;  but  as  it  appears  after  its  consnmmatioo.  liTid 
ghastly,  and  appalling.  Sin  seemed  beautiful  to  Lucifer,  when  she  wm 
bringing  about  his  fall ;  hideous  and  detestable  after  his  foil,  when  he  finds 
her  at  Hellgate  and  fails  to  recognize  her  features.  The  ancient  drams 
presents  her  in  the  latter  aspect, — not  as  she  showed  herself  in  the  eoorts 
above.  In  the  Orestean  trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  awful  intereit 
the  workings  of  Divine  retribution ;  we  sympathize  with  Ctytemnestra  not 
as  the  paramour  of  ^Egisthus,  who  seems  only  the  tool  of  her  8t«m  desim. 
but  as  the  avenger  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  diild;  we  sympathize  with 
Orestes  as  the  avenger  of  a  father's  murder.  CEdipos  and  Jocasta  are  the 
victims  of  fiate ;  to  the  latter  not  one  light  feeling  or  evil  passion  is  imput«d: 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dignified  demeanor  under  humili- 
ating circumstances  than  is  assigned  her  in  the  play  of  Sophocles.  We  are 
interested  for  the  former  because  his  misfortunes  exceed  the  measure  of  his 
crimes,  so  far  as  they  were  volimtary.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  it  ii 
the  just  punishment  of  Jason  to  which  attention  is  directed :  the  Sorceress 
appears  an  avenging  Fury  in  human  form.  These  ancient  dramas  are  «taid 
and  solemn  in  their  procedure ;  they  present  to  the  mind  awfully  signifiesnt 
events,  stem  thoughts,  and  elevating  reflections ;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
enervate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  The  corrupt  drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  what  is  essentially  base  in  a  form  as  interesting  as  it  can  be 
made  to  assume ;  things  in  themselves  "  rank  and  gross,"  mean  and  con- 
temptible, it  arrays  in  a  glittering  veil  of  sentiment ;  its  power  consists  ia 
the  force  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most  easily  excttabls 
parts  of  man*s  nature. 

How  fiir  this  injm*ious  character  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  play  of  Ber- 
tram readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  That  the  author  erred,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  he  did  err,  unconscionslv.  and  considered  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject  to  be  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  tragedy,  and  justified  by 
precedent,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  that  he  had  talents,  both  as  a  writer 
and  a  man,  is  not  impugned  either  by  the  critique  itself  or  these  remarks 
upon  it — S.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  lometinies  happens  that  wa  are  pnnished  for  otii  fanlts  hj* 
incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  faults  had  no  share  : 
and  this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.  Thewonitd 
indeed  is  of  the  same  diraensiona  ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
there  is  a  dull  underpain  that  Burvives  the  BRiart  which  it  had 
aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ao- 
coinpauies  the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents. The  sense  of  Before  and  Afler  becomes  both  intelligi- 
ble and  intellectual  when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  th« 
■accession  in  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which,  like  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  one 
power  hy  relative  opposites.  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  iubslratum 
of  pennanence,  of  identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
flux  of  Time.  It  is  Eternity  revealing  itself  in  the  phcenometwt 
of  Time  :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  propor- 
tionality and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  prove  to 
the  afflicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  God,  that  it  can  slill  recognize  the  effective  presence  of  a 
Father,  though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmos- 
phere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And  for  this 
cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized 
.  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  iswithin  the 
experience  of  many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been  more  distressed 
in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to 
himeelf  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease  i 
nay,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  soUd  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  symp- 
tom or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  complaint,  and  rendered  it  an  intelligiblo  eSect  of  au  in- 
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telligible  cause  :  eveii  though  the  disooyeiy  did  at  the  same  mo- 
ment preclulle  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hence  the  mystic  theolo- 
gians, whose  delusions  we  may  more  confidently  hope  to  separate 
firom  their  actual  intuitions,  when  we  condescend  to  read  their 
works  without  the  presumption  that  whatever  our  fancy  (alwtp 
the  ape,  and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  counterfeit  of  oar 
memory)  has  not  made  or  can  not  make  a  picture  of,  most  be 
nonsense, — hence,  I  say,  the  M}'stics  have  joined  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  spirits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which 
there  is  no  sense  of  reality,  not  even  of  the  pangs  they  are  endiu^ 
ing—- an  eternity  without  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it — God 
.present  without  manifestation  of  his  presence.  £at  these  are 
depths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Let  us  turn  to  an  in- 
ftance  more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  Tn^titimi 
Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  influence  of  Light  and  dis- 
tinct Beholding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  instinct 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and  almost  com- 
pels the  Afflicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows.  Hence  too 
flows  the  alleviation  that  results  from  ''  opening  out  our  griefe :" 
which  are  thus  presented  in  distinguishable  forms  instead  of  the 
mist,  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomes  magnified  snd 
(literally)  enormous.  Casimir,  in  the  fifth  Ode  of  lus  third  Book, 
has  happily*  expressed  this  thought. 

Me  loDgus  Bilendi 
Edit  amor,  facilesque  luctos 
Hau&it  medullas.    Fugcrit  ocyua, 
Simul  negantem  visere  jusseris 
Aures  amioorum,  et  loquacem 
Queetibus  eracuaris  iram. 


*  Glasaioally  too,  as  far  as  ooosists  with  the  allegoriung  fkney  of  the 
modem,  that  still  ttriving  to  project  the  iDward,  contradistinguiahes  itadf 
from  the  seeming  ease  with  which  the  poetry  of  the  ancienta  refLtdt  the 
world  without  Casimir  ofibrds,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of  thii 
characteristic  difference. — For  his  tiyle  and  diction  are  really  elaaaicml :  while 
Gowley,  who  resembles  Casimir  in  many  respects,  completely  barbariaea  kit 
Latinity,  and  even  his  metre,  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  his  thoughts. 
That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  a  contrary  judgment,  and  have  even 
preferred  Cowle/s  Latin  Poems  to  Milton's,  is  a  caprice  that  has,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  scholars.  I  was  much  amused  last  sum- 
mer with  the  laughable  affright,  with  which  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  pag« 
of  Cowley's  Dayideis,  contrasted  with  the  enthniiaim  with  idiieh  he  first 
rsD  throi^  and  th«o  read  ak>ud,  MUton'a  Mtmgmt  sod  AdJ^tOrmL 
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Olim  qnereiido  desnimoi  qneri, 
Ipsoqoe  fleta  lacrrma  peiJinu  : 
Nee  fortis*  sqoe.  u  per  cmnes 
Cora  Tobt  resideCqoe  ramos. 

Tires  amids  p«rdit  in  auriUa, 
Ifinorque  temper  diriifitiir  dokr, 
Fer  mnlta  pemuMot  Tsgari 
Pectora. — 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  howerer,  far  tToablisg  my 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations,  with  which,  as 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concaem.  It  may  soffice  {far  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  hare  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  rolimi^  for  so  long  a  period  afier  they  had 
been  printed  ofT,  were  not  connected  with  any  nesrlect  of  my  own; 
and  that  they  would  form  an  instmctiTe  comment  on  the  chapter 
concerning  authorship  as  a  trade,  addressed  to  yoong  men  of 
genius  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  remember  the  ludkrom 
efiect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  auto-biog' 
raphy,  which,  happily  (or  the  writer,  was  as  meagre  in  tmridenti 
as  it  is  well  possible  for  the  life  of  an  individual  to  be — ^"  The 
eventful  life  which  I  am  about- to  record^  from  the  boor  in  whieh 
I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet.  Ace.  *  Yet  when^  notwith- 
standing this  warning  example  of  self  importance  before  roe,  I  re- 
view my  own  life,  I  can  not  refrain  from  applying  the  same  epi- 
thet to  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphajRS — and  no  private 
feeling,  that  aflected  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub' 
lishing  the  same  (for  trrite  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should  liie  and 
leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should  strengthen 
my  present  belief  that  my  history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the 
enforcement  of  one  important  truth,  to  wit,  that  we  must  not  only 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as  out 
neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we  love  God  above 

both. 

Who  lire<i,  that'i  OfA, 

Depraved  or  depraret  f    Who  diet,  tfuU  Uan 

Not  otu  apum  to  tlu  grime    of  Uuir/rieMU  gift  f\ 

•  FUdit^  or  if  the  metre  bad  allowed,  premii  would  hare  sopporied  tha 
metaphor  belter, 
t  [TtiiUMi  of  Athens,    Act  L  ic  iL    "Their  graved  io  Shskspetra^ 

ao.] 

2b» 
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Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet.  it  is  most  true,  that 
three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  belieye  that  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude 
are  mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
disposed  to  ask, — Have  I  one  friend  ? — ^During  the  many  yean 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of 
the  Christabel,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  among  literary 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale  ;  the  same  references  were 
made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with  it,  even  to  the  venr 
names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.  From  almost  all 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expressions 
of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to  myself  utterly 
disproportionate  to  a  work,  that  pretended  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  Fairy  Tale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  merit 
to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  favor 
c^the  Ghristabel  and  the  poem  entitled  Lo\'e.  Year  after  year, 
and  in  societies  of  the  most  difierent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated 
to  recite  it :  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
difierent  in  this  respect  from  the  ^ect  produced  by  the  occasional 
recitation  of  any  other  poems  I  had  composed. — ^This  before  the 
publication.  And  since  then,  ^ith  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  at 
least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poem,  had  it 
been  the  most  pitiably  below  mediocrity,  as  the  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.  This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  au- 
thors, that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  reception  of  a 
poem,  they  must  subtract  to  a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric, 
which  may  have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  panegyric  may 
have  been.  And,  first,  allowances  must  be  made  for  private  en- 
mity, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  entertained 
no  suspicion — for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism  ;  secondly  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  order  to  make  it  salable,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends  behind  the  scenes, 
the  chance  must  needs  be  against  them  ;  but  lastly  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feeling,  which  the 
.recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer,  especially  if  he  be  at  once 
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s  vum  ftdmirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  oelebrity,  oalla  forth 
in  the  audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  aiiiinaJ  magne- 
tism,  in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  l^  perpetual  comment  of 
looks  and  tones,  lends  hiH  own  will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to 
his  auditors,  They  live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of 
his  intellectual  bein^.  It  is  equally  possible,  though  nat  equally 
co[mnon,that  a  reader  left  to  himself  should  sink  below  the  poem, 
aa  that  the  poem  lefl  to  itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelii^  of 
the  reader. — But,  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  having  been  gossiped  about,  as  devoted  to  metaphyaici, 
and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics, 
than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever  thereiine  ap- 
peared with  my  name  was  condemned  beforehand,  as  predestined 
metapfaystcs.  In  a  dramatic  poem,  which  had  been  submitted  hf 
me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influence  in  the  theatrical  world, 
occurred  the  following  passage : — 

"  0  wt  are  qnamloiiB  oreaturea  1     Little  less 
Tbao  all  thioga  can  suffice  to  malce  iu  hsppy : 
And  little  more  tlun  nothing  is  coongb 
To  make  ua  wretAed."* 

Aye,  here  now  !  (exclainied  the  critic)  here  come  Coleridge's  meta- 
physics .'  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the  lines 
were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres  ;  but  that 
they  were  metaphysics^)  was  assigacd  elsewhere  for  the  ngec- 
tion  of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in  an- 
swer to  a  usur{ier,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people— 

"What  people!  How  convened  I  or.  if  convened. 
Host  not  the  magic  povcr  that  cbarms  together 
Jfilliona  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 


■  [(kAmdgf'a  Poetical  Works,  p.  414.— S.  C] 

t  Foot  unlucky  Metaphysial  and  what  are  they  I  A  rang^«  B«nt«iM 
ezpreasM  the  o^eet,  and  thereby  the  ooateoU  of  this  sdenoe.  IVdft 
aiaiiT&vi 

Kotet  U  iptan, 
Tu^^  Dam,  guanium  lieef,  inque  Dto  omnia  luwMa 
Kiww  Uiyielf :  and  so  shalt  tlion  know  Ood,  as  far  a*  is  perudtted  to  a 

«^Mtnr^  and  in  Qod  aU  thinga.— Sorrij,  tkare  ia  a  a* *-  - 

too  natural — aTerskai  in  many  to  know  themielTea. 
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To  win  or  widd  them  t    Rather,  O  finr  mther 

Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  monntaioi^ 

And  with  a  thousand-fold  reTerberation 

Hake  the  roclcs  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick  I 

By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sorereign  power. 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prerentioD 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  channel,  as  man  s  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory  !    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselrea 

When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling 

Where  folly  b  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them,  when  returned."* 

The  second  passage  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  experieneed 
courtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trostad. 

"  And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Ck>uld  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
Whence  learned  she  this  ? — O  she  was  innocent ! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom ! 
The  fledgCKlove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
Feared  soon  as  eeeo,  and  flutters  bock' to  shelter. 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  himn<»bfi>^ 
The  never- vet-seen  adder  s  hiss  first  heard 
O  surer  than  suspicion  s  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  hearty 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the  approach  of  eviL**f 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  easily  be  roan 
injured  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  fiist 
annunciation  and  its  appearance ;  it  was  reviewed  therefore 
by  anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively 
personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press.J     After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 


•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  40S.— S.  C]         f  U^  P-  *50.— S.  C] 

X  [Political  Essays  by  William  Hazlitt,  pAlSet  itrg.     *•  It  may  be  proper 

to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Essay  on  the  Lay  Sermon.  "  that  \hh  artide 

waa  written  before  the  Discourse,  whidi  it  professes  to  critidae,  had  Mp- 

peved  in  print'    Tl»ere  is  aooM  wit  in  this  Ubid  ewkatar* :  it  u  anfika 
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lampoon  undertook  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and 
under  the  single  condition,  that  he  should  have  written  what  he 
himself  really  thought,  and  have  criticized  the  work  as  he  would 
have  done  had  its  author  been  indifierent  to  him,  I'should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  the  originality 

those  portraits  of  my  Father,  scrawled  in  the  dark,  by  enemies,  who  had 
DO  sense  of  his  character  and  genius ;  but  looks  like  a  minute  study  from 
life  curiously  distorted  in  every  part,  and  with  every  distortion  enormously 
magnified  Many  of  these  distortions  are  injurious  falsehoods:  as  for  in- 
stance. **  He  takes  his  notions  of  religion  from  the  '  sublime  piety'  of  Qior- 
dano  Bruno,  and  connders  a  belief  in  God  cu  a  very  subordinate  quetttion  to 
the  worship  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  Thirty -nine  Articles 
uid  Athanasius's  creed  are,  upon  the  same  principle,  much  more  fundamen- 
tal parts  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  miracles  or  Gospel  of  Christ 
He  makes  the  essence  of  devotion  to  consist  in  Atheistn^  the  perfection  of 
morality  in  a  total  disregard  of  consequences.  He  defines  Jacobinism  to  be 
an  abstract  attachment  to  liberty,  truth,  and  justice ;  and  finding  that  this 
principle  has  been  abused  and  carried  to  excess,  he  argues  that  Anti -Jac- 
obinism, or  the  abstract  principles  of  despotism,  superstition,  and  oppres- 
sion, are  the  safe,  sure,  and  undeniable  remedy  for  the  former,  and  the  only 
means  of  restoring  liberty,  truth,  and  justice  in  the  world.**  (The  italics 
are  mine.) 

Any  one  who  compares  this  rhapsody  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon 
after  its  appearance,  in  the  Political  Essays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  are  by  the  same 
hand ;  only  that  the  Scorner  of  the  Edinboro'  is  a  degree  more  cold,  hard, 
and  unrelenting,  than  the  lampooner  of  the  Essays :  to  the  latter,  "  even  as 
it  is,"  S.  T.  Coleridge  "  hardly  appears 

Less  than  arch-angel  ruined  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured ;" 

— the  former  keeps  his  glory  well  muffled  up  in  clouds  of  affected  contempt 
and  genuine  political  hatred  :  yet  it  beams  through  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
and  such  abuse  is  more  complimentary  than  many  a  panegyric.  The  re- 
view of  Christabel  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  supposed  authorship  of 
which  are  removed  from  the  text)  shows  its  political  animus  at  the  end. 
After  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  "  not  a  ray  of  genius,"  that  no  other 
productions  of  the  Lake  school,  except  the  White  Doe  and  some  of  the  lau- 
reate odes,  is  so  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy,"  the  writer 
indignantly  exclaims,  *'  Must  we  then  bo  doomed  to  hear  such  a  mixture  of 
raving  and  drivling,  extolled  as  the  work  of  a  '  toild  and  original  genius^ 
simply  because  Mr.  C.  has  now  and  then  written  fine  verses,  and  a  brother 
poet  chooses,  in  his  milder  mood,  to  laud  him  from  courtesy  or  from  inter- 
est ?  Are  such  panegyrics  to  be  echoed  by  the  mean  tools  of  a  political 
&etion,  because  they  relate  to  one  whose  daily  prose  is  understood  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  rapport  of  all  that  oourtiers  think  should  be  supported  T 
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of  his  mind,  and  ficom  his  particular  acuteneM  in  qpecnladTt 
reasoning,  before  all  others. — I  remembered  Catulliu's  linei, 

Desine  de  quoquam  qaicquam  beiie  YeQe  mereri, 

Aut  aliquem  fieri  pcwee  patare  pimn. 
Onmia  sunt  ingrata :  nihil  feeiste  benigne  srt : 

Immo,  etiam  tiedet,  taedet  obestque  magis ; 
Ut  mihi,  qoem  Demo  grayius  neo  aeerbius  nrget, 

Qnam  modo  qui  me  unum  atque  unieiim  amioam  halwil 

Bat  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I  read  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapsodist  himself  iar 
its  whole  and  sole  object.* 


Who  the  partisans  were  that  exerted  themselres  to  cram  my  F'aiker'M 
§en9e  and  bad  poetry  "  down  the  throats  of  all  the  loyal  and  well  wOtdUd,* 
it  would  be  hard  to  dLsoover, 

And  mueh  like  Samson's  riddle,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  ait. 

Many  a  fierce  article  may  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  wild  ass  of  criticism, 
till  it  lifts  up  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  political  satirist,  and  thus  shows 
itself  to  be  a  sort  of  hippogriff. — S,  C] 

•  "  3fr.  Coleridge'$  Deicription  of  a  Green  Field' 

[With  the»e  words  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  announces  and  holds  np  to 
ridicule  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  to  the  Lay  Sermon.  After 
the  quotation  he  concludes  with :  "  This  will  da  It  is  well  observed  bj 
Hobbes,  that  '  it  is  by  words  only  that  a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or 
excelleutlv  foolish.'" 

**  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which  my 
eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which  there  is  do 
lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish  For  never  can  I 
look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  aimilar  to 
that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infimt  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at 
its  mother's  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  yet  hap|^ 
sensations.  The  same  tender  and  genial  pleasure  takes  possession  of  me, 
and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melan- 
dioly,  by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar 
impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself:  From  thb 
state  hast  thou  fallen  I  Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thy  s«If  all  per> 
meable  to  a  holier  power !  thy  self  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
transparency,  as  the  accidental  and  diriduons  in  this  quiet  and  harmoDioos 
olgect  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light  of 
nature,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flow^,  even  as  the  trans- 
mitted power,  love  and  wisdom  of  God  over  all  fills,  and  shines  through, 
nature  I  But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and  mieonscioosly — 
that  must  thoo  make  thyself  to  become — most  by  prayer  and  by  a  watdh 


I  refer  to  tbu  Kriew  at  foewnt  in  oonwqneDce  of  inibnnfttion 
having  been  given  me,  that  the  innuendo  of  my  "  potential  infi- 
deittj,"  giauoded  on  •oae  pawage  of  mj  fint  Lay  Sermon,  has 
been  received  and  propagated  with  a  d^tiee  of  credence,  of 
which  I  can  aafely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calumny.  1  give 
the  untences  aa  they  stand  in  the  lennon,  premiaing  only  that  I 
was  speaking  excluaively  of  miiaclea  worked  for  the  outwaid 
senses  of  man.  "  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  aenses,  that  the  senses  were  miraculous- 
ly appealed  to.  Reason  Aim  Reusiom  are  thek  own  evii>ence. 
The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Ere 
he  is  fiilly  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurpiDg  vapors  of  the 
night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  miniMer  of 
its  own  purification  ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the 
light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception." 

"  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumitances  co-exist  with  the 
same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  re- 
corded, in  the  inspired  writings,  render  miracles  superfluous ;  and 
if  wa  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectati<xi  of  wonders,  or  und^r 

hi  and  nurcnatiiig  ipirit,  join  at  IfSnt  witli  tbe  preveutiva  sod  asusting 
graoe  to  make  Ihjtelt  in  that  light  of  oonaciaice  whidi  inflanietb  not,  sad 
with  that  knowledge  whidi  pnntth  not  up  T    pp.  £97-6.— <d.  I S89. 

E  ean  not  help  thinHpg  hov  Hr.  Haibtt  (if  Ur.  C.  vai  right  in  asaribing 
the  review  of  tho  Iaj  Sertoon  in  lh«  Edinbargb  RcTiev  to  his  pen)  must 
have  snulsd  to  himieU,  aa  he  thus  coocluded  hia  article,  at  the  antidpated 
gullibility  of  his  resders,  who,  if  the  Northern  Oracle  bad  cried  out  in  de- 
risioD  St  tbe  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  would  straightway  hare  b^nin  to  throw 
stoDM  at  the  statue.  For  Ae  io  hia  heart  admired,  u  be  haa  eloqnently 
iisuiibed,  Uie  poetic  (error  of  my  Fatber'a  mind,  bo  eharsoteririJcaiiy  dis- 
pb^sd  b  (his  exeerpt,  riiicfa  seems  to  m«  as  emblematic  of  the  soil,  rich, 
radiant  ■"*rg'p*''"r  of  its  snthn'  as  the  red-hot  cmea  of  the  city  of  Dig  are 
smblematie  of  the  fiery  genius  of  Dsnte.  And  in  Aim  ooly  the  will  was 
wanting  to  appreciate  the  tnie  of  the  paasage  ;  for  surely  it  conveys  aound 
smst,  as  (nw  poetry  ever  does,  and  teaches  the  higheit  doctrine  of  the  spirit 
inlangosgenotunwOT^yof  Buchstheme.  IVue  enon^  it  is  that  by  words 
a  man  bseometh  excellently  wise  or  eiodlently  foolish  ;  snd  perhaps  tber* 
is  no  one  tlang  in  which  the  power  of  folly  in  wordi  is  more  thoroughly 
manifested,  than  in  that  sort  of  deeigning  shallowness  and  clever,  crai^ 
soperflaality,  assumed  for  the  sake  of  uieeriDg  depreciation,  and  even  of 
iasidioDS  detsnMlaon,  of  which  this  review  of  the  Ijiy  Sermon  i>  a  notable 
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pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  €rod,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gaTe  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like 
occasion."* 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  hoth  the  historical  truth  and  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
"  The  testimony  of  hooks  of  history  (that  is,  relatiTely  to  the  signs 
and  wonders,  with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillars  of  the  church  ;  hut  it  is  not  the  fmtTtdaiian  /'*f 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myself,  which  I  could  easily  efiect 
hy  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opim'on,  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my  hriief 
is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christianity.  1.  Its  consis- 
tency with  right  Reason,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple — the  common  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
miracles,  with  and  through  which  that  Religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
of  the  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  exceeding  desirableness — ^the  experience,  that 
he  needs  something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that  the 
redemption  and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  tchat 
he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  "bf  the  spiritual 
Edifice.  With  the  strong  d  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from 
1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.  But, 
4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformit}*  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — ^it  is  the  opening  eye  ;  the  dawning 
light  ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  gro^n-th  ;  the 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated 
as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  frt)m  beneath,  and  the 
consolation  that  meets  it  from  above  ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of 
the  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long-sufiering  of  the  uninterested  ally  ; — ^in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual 
trial  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  the  faith  itself  is  the  com- 
pleting key-stone.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  ChristianitT, 
a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  the  seeming  argw^ 

•  [Firrt  Lay  Serrtoo,  I.  pp  441,  442.— S.  Q] 
t  [Note  A,  to  firrt  L.  a,  L  p.  471.— a  O.J 
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mentum  in  circtdo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  Truths,  to  every  sub- 
ject not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  Space,  as 
long  as  we  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do 
the^toiU  of  m/y  Father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I  am  of  God.* 
These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  beeh  and  still  to  be»  for 
the  world,  for  the  whole  Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
sary :  but  at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth  evidences 
to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  a 
glad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two  former.  Credidi,  ideoque  in- 
tellexi,  appears  to  me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion, even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
Sanctification,  and  not  its  consequent.  All  spiritual  predicates 
may  be  construed  indiflerently  as  modes  of  Action  or  as  states  of 
Being.  Thus  Holiness  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now 
•  seen  in  relation  to  act  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief 
which  has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  "  potential  infidel- 
ity,'* I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with  which  I  have 
avowed  my  doubts,  whether  the  heavy  interdict,  under  which 
the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  to 
the  whole  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I 
could  find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which 
are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our 
established  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deinde  quo  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  seu  beatitudine 
magis  gavdety  eo  plus  intelligit,  hoc  est,  eo  majorem  in  affectus 
hahet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ah  affectibus,  qui  mali  sunt,  pati- 
tur ;  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  seu  beati- 
tudine gaudety  potestatem  habet  libidines,  co^cendi;  et  quia 
humana  potentia  ad  coercendos  affectus  in  solo  intellectu  con- 
nxtit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet,  quia  affecttis  co^cuit, 
sed  coTitra  potestas  libidines  coercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. \ 
With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Christians.  God  forbid !  For 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what* 


•  [John  viL  17.— a  0.] 

t  [Eikiew  Pari  v.    Ih  lAUrtaU  Amiimm.-^.  0.] 
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quantum  of  error  in  the  understanding  mmy  coniist  with  a  aaTing 
faith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  whole  moral 
heing  in  any  one  individual  ?  Never  will  God  reject  a  soul  that 
sincerely  loves  him  :  he  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may : 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  he  they  un- 
helief,  or  mishelief,  are  compatihle  with  a  sincere  love  of  God. 
God  can  only  know. — But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  believe  to  con- 
stitute the  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  Unitarianifm  is 
not,  and  vice  versa :  and  that,  in  speaking  theologically  and  im- 
personally, i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes 
of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals,  who  profess  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  different  language  is 
long  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  can 
not  properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  oi- 
fence  if  a  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if 
he  were  to  say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  four  must 
be  eight. 

a/.7.d.  fSporuv 
rdv  filv  Kcveoopoi-ec  oix<u 

ff  (i^at^ur  iSa/.ov 
rbv  <r  av  Karafieup^h'T'  uyav 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my  defence — 
and  0  !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  Ljterart  Lut 
might  conclude  I — the  unquenched  desire  I  mean,  not  without 
the  consciousuess  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scomers,  by 
showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  lit- 
urgy and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by 
human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows 
link  by  necessar)'  consequence  ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the 
ken  of  Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  its  own 
horizon  ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation :  even  as 
the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight, 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness.  It  is  ni^ht, 
sacred  night  I  the  upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven 
which  manifests  itself  alone  :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 

•  [PiiMtar,  Nam.  Cbom  xi  I  S7.-a  C] 
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on  the  spaiks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  sons  of 
other  worldB,  only  to  preseire  the  eoul  steady  and  collected  in 
its  pore  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to 
the  filial  Word  that  re-affirmeth  it  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
-whose  choral  echo  is  the  universe. 


0EJU  MONIU  dOSA. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

[1772  to  1791.] 

While  here,  thou  fed^st  upon  ethereal  betmt, 
Ae  if  thou  bad*8t  not  a  terretUial  birth  ;— 
Beyond  material  objects  was  tby  sight ; 
In  the  clouds  woven  was  thy  lucid  robe  I 
jfA  /  wko  can  tell  ktno  littUfor  tkia  sphere 
That  frawu  wot  fitted  of  emryr§al  firt  /* 

Samuel  Tatlob  Colebidoe  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Reverend 
John  Coleridge,  Chaplain- Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar, 
or  King'8  School,  as  it  is  called,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  that  town. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  bom  at  Ot- 
ter}' on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  "  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon," as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  particularity, 
entered  it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  born  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,!  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
day,  an  accomplished  mathematician.  He  was  on  terms  of  literary 
friendship  with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rendered  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  well-known  crit- 
ical works.  Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects appear  with  his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  between  the  years  1745  and  1780 ;  almost  all  of 

*  [From  a  Sonnet  To  Coleridge  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridget— written  16th  Feb.  1837.— 8.  C] 
t  [He  was  matriculated  at  Sidney  a  sizar  on  ibe  18th  of  Mareh,  1748,  bat  doea  act  ap- 
pear to  hare  taken  any  degree  at  the  UniTenity.-*S.  C 
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which  have  heen  inserted  in  the  interesting  volnmes  of  SelMtkni 
made  several  years  ago  from  that  work.  In  1768  he  published  mis- 
cellaneoos  Dissertations  arising  from  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Judges ;  inwhich  a  very  learned  and  ingemons  attempt  is 
made  to  relieve  fm^f^BTScier  of  Micah  from  the  charge  of  idoIatiT 
ordinarily  bronghfQHmst  it ;  and  in  1772  appeared  a  *^  Critical  Latin 
Grammar,^^  which  his  son  called  ^^  his  best  work,"  and  which  is  not 
wholly  unknown  even  now  to  tlie  inquisitive  by  the  proposed  snbsd- 
tution  of  the  terms  ^^  prior,  possessive,  attributive,  posterior,  inteijec- 
tivc,  and  qnale-quare-quidditive,"  for  the  vulgar  names  of  the  cases. 
This  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  philologer^s  perusal,  and  is 
indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in  its  kind.  He  also 
published  a  Latin  Exercise  Book,  and  a  Sermon.  His  school  was  c^ 
ebrated,  and  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  generation,  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Devon,  had  been  his  pupOs. 
Judge  Buller  was  one.  The  amiable  character  and  personal  eccen- 
tricities of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some  d 
the  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  the  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  after  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to 
which  latter  place  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarldng  his  son 
Francis,  as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time.  Five  only  were  written,  and  unfortunately  they 
stop  short  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  series  will  properiy 
find  a  place  here. 

I. 

TO  MR  POOLR 

"Mt  deab  Poole, 

*^  I  could  inform  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write  an  in- 
teresting book.  Let  him  relate  the  events  of  his  own  life  with  hon- 
esty, not  disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them.  I  never  yet 
read  even  a  Methodist's  ^  Experience^  in  the  Gosi>el  Magazine  without 
receiving  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  I  should  almost  despair  of 
that  man  who  could  peruse  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  withont  an 
amelioration  of  heart.  As  to  my  Life,  it  has  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety,— high  life  and  low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  foUy  and  some 
wisdom.  However,  what  I  am  depends  on  what  I  have  been; 
and  you,  my  best  friend,  have  a  right  to  the  narration.  To  me  the 
task  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  will  renew  and  deepen  my  reflections  on 
the  past ;  and  it  will  perhaps  make  you  behold  with  no  unforgiving 


or  iinp&ti«Dt  eye  those  weokaeesee  and  defects  in  m;  character,  which 
BO  manj  DDtoward  oircamstances  have  concurred  in  planting  tJiere. 

"  My  femily  on  my  Itolher'a  side  can  be  traced  up,  I  know  not  how 
&r.  The  Bowdooj  inherited  a  good  fitrm  and  house  thereon  in  the 
Eimoor  country,  io  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  been  told ;  and 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  inherited  nothing  better  aince  that  time. 
Hy  Oraodfuher  was  in  the  reigu  of  George  I.  a  considerable  woollen 
trader  in  Sonthmolton ;  «o  that  I  eappoae,  when  the  time  oomea,  I 
ahail  be  allowed  to  pas  aa  a  Sant-euUtU  withont  mncb  opposition. 
ICy  Father  reoeired  a  better  edacation  than  the  rest  of  his  funily  in 
ocmseqaeoce  of  Jiis  own  exertions,  not  of  hia  saperior  adfantagee. 
When  he  waa  not  qnite  aixteen  yeara  of  age,  my  Grandfather,  by  a 
aeries  of  misfortonea,  was  rednoed  to  great  diatresa.  Hj  Father  Ee- 
eeived  the  half  of  hia  last  crown  and  bis  bleaaing,  and  walked  off  to 
•eek  hia  fortone.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  milea,  he  aate  him 
down  on  the  aide  of  the  road,  eo  overwhelmed  with  painflil  thooghtB 
tiiat  be  wept  audibly.  A  gentJemaii  passed  by  who  knew  bim,  and, 
inqniring  into  his  sorrow,  took  him  home  and  gave  Mm  the  meani  of 
maintaining  himself  by  placing  bim  in  a  school.  At  this  time  he 
commenced  being  a  severe  and  ardent  stadent.  He  married  hia  first 
wife  by  whom  he  had  three  daogbters,  all  now  alive.  While  bis  find. 
wife  lived,  baving  scraped  np  money  enoogli,  he  at  the  age  of  twenty 
walked  to  Cambridge,  entered  himself  at  Sidney  College,  distingnlahed 
himself  in  Hebrew  and  Uathematios,  and  might  have  had  a  fellowship 
if  be  had  not  been  married.  He  returned  and  settled  as  a  sohool- 
maater  in  Southampton,  where  his  wife  died.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Cbaplain-Prieet  and  Maatcir  of  the  Scbool  at  Ottery  St. 
Uary,  and  removed  to  that  place ;  and  in  August,  1T60,  Mr.  BnHer, 
Uie  father  of  tbe  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  the  living  tmm 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathnrst  By  my  Mother,  his  second  wife,  he  had 
ten  chitdren,  of  whom  I  am  tbe  yonngest,  bom  October  20tb,*  1773. 

>'  These  facta  I  reoeived  from  my  Mother ;  bat  I  am  utterly  nnaUe 
to  fill  them  up  byanyfurther  partionlars  of  times,  or  plaoea,  or  names. 
Here  I  shall  conclude  my  first  Letter,  because  I  can  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  and  I  will  not  therefore  mingle  it 
with  that  for  the  troth  of  which,  in  the  minutest  parts,  I  shall  hold 
myself  rwpooBible.  You  must  regard  this  Letter  as  a  first  chatter 
devoted  to  dim  traditions  of  times  too  remote  to  be  pierced  by  the 
eye  of  investigation. 

"  Yonra  afiaotionately, 

"Feb.  17B7.    Monday.  "S.T.  Cotjoidm." 
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TO  MA.  FOOL& 


"  Mt  i«ia  Pool*, 

"Hy  Father  (Vicar  of,  and  &«hoolmuter  At,  Ottory  St.  Mair, 
Devon)  was  a  good  mathematieiaD,  aod  well  veraed  in  the  Grttk, 
I^tin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  pvblUlied,  or  nther  Mtemptad  to 
publUih,  Hveral  works  :^lit,  ICscellBQeoiu  Dissertationa  arinng  fna 
tiiel7diaud  IBth  chapters  of  tbe  Book  of  Jndg«s;  3d,  SmtaaimEr- 
etrpta,  (br  the  tue  of  hie  own  School ;  and  Sd,  his  beet  work,  a  Crii- 
ioal  Latin  Gnmmar,  in  the  Preface  to  which  he  propoeea  a  bold  iuio- 
vation  is  the  naroee  of  the  cases.  Uf  Father's  new  nomendttnie 
was  not  likelf  to  become  popular,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
both  eonoroos  and  expressive.  Ertntpli  gratia,  he  calls  the  aUatin 
case  '  the  qnsre-qoale-qaidditive  case  I'  He  made  the  -waAA  his  oon- 
fldant  with  reepect  to  his  learning  and  ingennit;,  and  the  worid  seHDS 
to  have  kept  tlie  secret  verj  futhfolly.  His  variona  works,  micDii 
nnthmabed,  were  preserved  free  from  all  pollution  in  the  &inilv  ai^ 
chives,  where  they  may  still  be  for  any  thing  that  I  know.  This  [OMe 
of  good  Inok  promisee  to  be  hereditary ;  for  all  my  comp03iti<HM  faafc 
the  same  amiable  horae-etaying  propeoraty.  The  tratfa  is,  my  Failicr 
was  not  a  first-rate  genins ;  he  was,  however,  a  first-rate  Christian, 
which  is  mnch  better.  I  need  not  detain  yoD  with  his  character.  In 
teaming,  good-heartednees,  absentoess  of  mind,  and  eiccMive  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  Parson  Adams. 

"My  Mother  was  an  admirable  economist,  and  managed  excluavelj. 
My  eldest  brother's  name  was  John,  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  £iM 
India  Company's  service ;  a  snccessfbl  officer  aad  a  brave  one.  as  I 
have  heard.  He  died  in  India  in  1786.  My  second  brotJber,  William, 
went  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  died  a  clergymaD  in  1760, 
jnst  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  marriage.  My  brother  James  has  been 
to  the  array  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  snd  has  married  a  woman  of  for- 
tone,  one  of  the  old  Doke  family  of  Otterton  in  Devon.  Edward,  tbe 
wit  of  the  fomily,  went  to  Pembroke  College,  snd  is  now  a  cler^- 
roan.  George  also  went  to  Pembroke.  He  is  in  orders  likewise,  and 
now  has  the  same  School,  a  ver}'  flonrishing  one,  wfaidi  my  Father 
had.  He  is  a  man  of  reflective  raiod  and  elegant  talent.  He  possetces 
leamiog  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  family,  excepting  mvself. 
His  manners  are  grave,  and  hued  over  with  a  tender  sadnees.  In  liis 
moral  character  be  approaches  every  way  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  man  I  ever  yet  knew.  He  is  worth  xa  all  Lnke  Herman  waa 
a  anrgeon,  a  severe  student,  and  a  good  man.    He  died  in  1790,  Imv- 
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ing  one  ohild,  a  lovetj  boy,  still  Hlive.*    Itj  oiHj  ^ter,  Aim,  died  si 
twenty-one,  a  little  after  mj  brother  Luke : — 


FraDoifl-Syndercombe  went  out  to  India  as  a  midBhipmui,  under  Ad- 
miral Graves.  He  accidentallj  met  his  brother  John  on  board  ship 
abroad,  who  took  him  ashore,  and  procored  bim  a  oonunissioD  in  the 
Company's  army.  Ho  died  in  1793,  aged  tweaty-one,  a  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  brongbt  on  by  excessive  fati^e  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  storming  of  a  hill  fort,  during  all 
which  bis  coodnct  had  be^n  so  gallant  that  bis  Commanding  Officer 
particularly  noticed  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
my  Mother  now  has.  All  my  brothers  are  remarkably  handsome ; 
bnt  they  were  as  inferior  to  Francis  as  I  am  to  them.  He  went  bj 
tlie  name  of '  the  handsome  Coleridge,'  The  t«ntb  and  last  child  was 
Samuel  Taylor,  the  subject  and  anther  of  these  Epistles. 

"From  October,  1773  to  October,  1778.  Baptized  Samnel  Taylor, 
my  Godfather's  name  being  Samuel  Taylor,  Esquire.  I  had  asollier 
called  Evans,  and  two  Crodmothers,  both  named  Manday. 

"  From  October,  J778  to  October,  JT7*.  In  this  year  I  was  oar». 
leasty  left  by  my  nnrse,  ran  to  the  fire,  and  polled  ont  a  live  coai,  and 
bnmed  myself  dreadfully.  While  my  hand  was  being  drest  by  Mr. 
Yoong,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  (so  my  Mother  informs  me)  and 
said,  "Nasty  Dr.  Young!"  The  snatching  at  fire,  and  the  circam- 
stanee  of  my  first  words  expressing  hatred  to  professional  men — are 
they  at  all  ominoos )  This  year  I  went  to  school.  My  Schoolmistreee, 
the  very  image  of  Shenstone's,  was  named  Old  Dame  Key.  She  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshna  ReyDolds. 

"  From  October,  1774  to  1775.  I  was  inocolated ;  which  I  mention, 
because  I  disUnctly  rememtwr  it,  and  that  my  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  manifested  so  mnch  obstinate  indignation,  that  at  last  they 
removed  the  bandage,  and  unafirigbted  I  looked  at  the  lancet,  and 
suffered  the  scratch.  At  the  close  of  this  year  I  could  read  a  oht^ 
ter  in  the  Bible. 

"  Ilere  1  shall  end,  because  the  remaning  years  of  my  life  sQ  as- 
Bisted  to  form  my  particnlar  mind ; — the  first  three  years  had  nothing 
in  them  that  seems  to  relate  to  it. 

"  God  bless  yon  and  yonr  sincere 

"  Sunday,  March,  1797."  "  8.  T.  Colxeido*." 

A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge  to  his  slater  has  been  preserved 

»  piHant  BMiop  of  BartadoM  aod  Di*  LHwtttl  Iiltsds. 
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in  the  family,  in  which  a  parttcnlar  aoooimt  is  giT«D  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  in  India,  mentioned  shortly  in  die  pn- 
qeding  Letter.  There  is  something  so  touching  and  romantic  in  the 
(noident  that  the  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  insertion  of  the 
original  narrative  here. 

'^  Yon  are  very  right,  I  have  neglected  my  absent  Mends,  but  do 
not  think  I  hare  forgot  them,  uid  indeed  it  woold  be  nngmtelid  in 
me  if  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

"  Yon  may  be  snre,  Nancy,  I  thank  Providence  for  bringing  abort 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  the  canse  ^  all  my  good  ibrtnne  and 
happiness,  which  I  now  in  fulness  enjoy.  It  was  an  affectionate  meeir 
ing,  and  I  will  inform  yon  of  the  particulars.  There  was  in  our  sb^ 
<me  Captain  Mordaont,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we  came 
to  Bombay.  Finding  a  number  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
ashore.  The  day  before  the  Fleet  sailed  he  desired  one  Captain  Welsh 
to  go  aboard  with  him,  who  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  yonr  brodierV 
**  I  will,"  said  Welsh,  "  and.wiU  write  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  with 
us."  Upon  this  Captain  Mordannt,  recollecting  me,  said  there  was  a 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Captain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on 
board.  Upon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  whidi 
they  did  soon  after,  and  all  three  came  on  board.  I  was  then  in  the 
lower  deck,  and,  though  you  won't  believe  it,  I  was  sitting  on  a  gun 
and  thinking  of  my  brother,  that  is,  whether  I  should  ever  see  or  hear 
any  thing  of  him ;  when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inform  me  of  my  brother's  being  on  board,  I  got  up  off  the  gun :  but 
instead  of  telling  me  about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Captain  Hicks 
was  very  angry  with  me,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  Captain  Hicks  had 
always  been  a  Father  to  me,  and  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own 
child.  I  therefore  went  up  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant's apartments,  when  a  gentleman  took  hold  of  my  hand.  I  did 
not  mind  him  at  first,  but  looked  round  for  the  Captain ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  holding  my  hand,  I  looked,  and  what  was  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  him  too  full  to  speak,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  "Whether 
crying  is  catching  I  know  not,  but  I  began  a  crying  too,  though  I  did 
not  know  the  reason,  till  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  told  me  he 
was  my  brother,  and  then  I  found  I  was  paying  nature  her  tribute, 
for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  muoh  in  my  life.  There  is  a  saying  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  viz. — sudden  joy,  like  grief, 
confounds  at  first.  We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my  discharge, 
and  having  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Captain  Hicks,  I  left  the 
ship  for  good  and  all." 

^  My  aitnation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  Enaigna, 
and  before  you  get  this  must  in  an  probability  be  a  lientfliiftiit  How 
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man;  obuigM  tLere  hare  been  in  mj  life,  and  irtut  \ix6ky  odm  thvy 
have  been,  and  ^o^w  yonng  I  am  stiU  1  I  mast  be  seTen  jears  oldOT 
before  I  can  properly  atjle  mysetf  a  man,  and  what  a  Dumber  of 
offioeTB  do  I  oommand,  who  ara  old  enough  to  be  my  Father  aif 


IIL      , 
TO  MR.  POOLE. 
"Mt  D£i.BMT  PooLK,  OeMurr  9tt,  1797. 

"From  March  to  October — alongsilencel  Bat  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  have  been  prepariog  materials  for  fntore  L«tt«r8,  and  the  time 
can  not  be  oonndered  as  altogether  snbtraoted  from  yoo. 

"  From  October,  17T5,  to  October,  1778.  Theee  three  years  I  con- 
timed  at  the  Reading  School,  because  1  was  too  little  to  be  traat«d 
amODg  my  Father's  school-boyB.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  haU^imy 
glTeo  me,  with  which  I  honght  three  cakes  at  the  baker's  shop  dose 
by  the  school  of  my  old  mistress ;  and  th«ee  were  n>y  dtnuer  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Snnday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  home,  and 
wallowed  in  a  beef  and  podding  dinner.  I  am  r^emarkably  fond  of 
beans  and  baoon ;  and  this  fondness  I  attribnte  to  my  Father's  ^ving 
me  a  penny  for  having  eat«n  a  large  qnanUty  of  beans  on  Batnrd^. 
For  ttie  oUier  boyt  did  not  like  them,  and,  as  it  was  an  eoonomic  food, 
my  Father  thoagbt  my  attachment  to  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He 
was  very  fbnd  of  me,  and  I  was  my  Mother's  darling  ;  in  consaqnenoo 
whereof  I  wm  very  miserable.  For  Molly,  who  bad  nnrsed  mj 
brother  Francis,  and  was  immoderat«ly  fond  of  him,  bated  me  because 
my  Mother  took  more  notioe  of  me  than  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hal«d 
me  beoaoBe  my  Mother  ga*e  me  now  and  then  a  bit  of  cake  when  he 
had  none,— qnite  forgetting  that  for  one  bit  of  oi^e  which  I  had,  and 
he  had  not,  he  had  twenty  sops  in  the  pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and 
bntter,  with  sngor  on  them,  from  MoUy,  from  whom  I  recdved  only 
thumps  and  ill  namee. 

"  So  I  became  fretfnl,  and  tltnorons,  and  a  tell-tale;  and  tlieediocd- 
boys  drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tormenting  me.  And 
henoe  I  took  no  pleasnre  in  boyish  sports,  bnt  read  ineessantty.  I 
read  through  all  gilt-cover  little  books  that  conld  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  likewise  all  tlie  oncovered  tales  of  Tom  Eickathriit,  Jack  the 
Oiant-Killer,  and  the  like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  wall,  and  mope; 
and  my  spirits  used  to  come  apon  me  suddenly,  and  in  a  flood  ; — and 
then  I  was  accnstomed  to  mn  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  and  act 
over  again  all  I  bad  t)een  reading  on  the  doclcs,  the  nettles,  and  the 
rank  grass.  At  six  yeara  of  age  I  remember  to  have  read  BeUsarins, 
Bobtnson  OniaM,  and  FhiHp  (^oarlee ;  and  then  I  fonnd  (h«  AnbUn 
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Nights^  EntertainmentB,  one  tale  of  which  (the  tale  ci  a  man  wbo 
compelled  to  seek  for  a  pure  vir^),  made  so  deep  an  impresBion  oo 
me  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evemng,  while  my  mother  was  at  her  needle^ 
that  I  was  haunted  hy  spectres,  whenever  I  was  in  the  dai^ :  and  I 
distinctly  recollect  the  anxious  and  fearfhl  eagemees,  with  which  I 
used  to  watch  the  window  where  the  hook  lay,  and  when  the  sun  came 
upon  it,  I  would  seize  it,  carry  it  by  the  wall,  and  bask,  and  read. 
My  father  found  out  the  effect  which  these  books  had  produced,  and 
burned  them. 

^^  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposition  to  all  bodily 
activity ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I 
could  not  play  at  any  thing,  and  was  slothful,  I  was  despised  and  hated 
by  the  boys :  and  because  I  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  tmly 
say,  a  memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatoral  ripe- 
ness, I  was  flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the  old  women.  And  so 
I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all 
near  my  own  age,  and  before  I  was  eight  jears  old  I  was  a  ckarmeUr, 
Sensibility,  imagination,  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  for  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  understanding, 
were  even  then  prominent  and  manifest 

"  From  October,  1778,  to  1779.  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  six,  I  continued  to  be  from  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  1  was 
admitted  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  outstripped  all  of  my 
age.  I  had  a  dangerous  putrid  fever  this  year.  My  brother  Creorge 
lay  ill  of  the  same  fever  in  the  next  room.  My  poor  brother,  Francis, 
I  remember,  stole  up  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  sat  b; 
my  bedside,  and  read  Pope's  Homer  to  me.  Frank  had  a  violent  lore 
of  beating  me ;  but  whenever  that  was  superseded  by  any  humor  or 
circumstances,  he  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  regard 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt.  Strange  it 
was  not,  for  he  had  books,  and  loved  climbing,  fighting,  playing,  and 
robbing  orchards,  to  distraction. 

^^My  Mother  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit. — During  my  fever,  I  asked 
why  Lady  Xorthcote,  our  neighbor,  did  not  come  and  see  me.  Mv 
Mother  said  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  I  was  piqued,  and 
answered,  ^  Ah !  Mamma !  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  a^n*t  afraid 
of  catching  it  !*  I  suppose  you  know  the  old  prayer : — 

*  MatUiew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bleaa  Use  bed  thai  I  lie  on  !— 
Fbor  good  Angels  round  me  spread. 
Two  ai  my  feet  and  two  ai  my  head.' 

This  prayer  I  said  nighUy,  and  most  firmly  beUeved  the  truth  of  it 
IVequently  have  I  (half-awake  and  half-aalaep;  my  bo4y  diflfpod. 
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and  fevered  bj  mj  imagiofttioa) — seen  armies  of  oglj  tliiiigt  bnratiiig 
in  Dpon  me,  and  these  foar  ADgela  keeping  them  off. 

"  In  my  next  1  ebsll  carry  on  m;  life  b>  mj  Father's  death, 
"  God  bieee  yon,  my  dear  Poole, 

"  And  yoor  affectionate, 

"  S.  T.  COIEBOO*." 

In  a  note  written  in  after-life  Mr.  Coleridge  speaks  of  this  period 
of  his  life  in  the  following  terms ; 

"  Being  the  yonngeat  child,  I  possibly  inherited  tho  weakly  state 
of  health  of  mj  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year  \  nnd  from  certain  jealousies  of  old  Hol^, 
my  brother  Frank's  dotingly  fond  nurse— and  if  erer  child  by  beantj 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Frauds  was  that 
child— and  by  the  infusion  of  her  jealonsies  into  my  brother's  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  hnffed  away  from  Uie  epjoymenta  of  mns- 
onlar  activity  in  play,  to  take  refnge  at  my  Mother's  ude  on  m;  little 
stool,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  driven  from  life  in  motion  io  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  except  by  myself,  and  then  only  acted  over  what  i  had 
been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  theother,  with  a  stiok  cot- 
ting  down  weeds  and  nettlee,  hh  one  of  the  'Seven  champions  of 
Ohristenoom.'  Alas  I  I  had  all  the  siinplicity,  all  the  docility  of  the 
little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  thought  as  a  obfld, 
never  hod  the  laognage  of  a  child." 


IV. 

TO  MB.  POOLE. 
"DlAB  PooiJ, 

"  From  October,  177S,  to  1761.  I  bad  asked  mj  Mother  one 
evening  to  cnt  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it  This  was 
no  easy  matter,  it  being  a  cntmhly  cheese.  My  Mother,  however,  did 
it  I  went  into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
lime  my  brother  Frank  minced  my  cheeae,  to  '  disappoint  the  favor- 
ite.' I  returned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  He  pretended  to  have  been  serionsly  hnrt  by  my  blow,  flnng 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  with  onlstretohed  limbs.  I  bnog 
over  him  monming  and  in  a  great  fright ;  he  leaped  np,  and  with  a 
horse-langh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  fiioe.  I  seized  a  knife,  and 
was  mnning  at  him,  when  my  mother  oome  in  and  took  me  by  the 
arm.  I  expected  a  flogging,  and,  etmggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to 
a  little  hiU  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Otter  flows,  about  ft 
mile  fWtm  Ottery.    There  I  stayed  ;  my  rage  died  away,  hot  my  ob> 


di^  wd  draaoMd  tlut  I  WM  pollin 
dy  fudUd  OTOT  vMmirj  thon-taA 
BM.  la  mf  iiMp  I  had  rollad  Ktnn  t1 
fftrds  of  tb«  river,  which  flowed  l>v  t 
I  awoke  Beveral  time^  and  finding  i 
<doM()  m;  ejee  again  that  I  might  Eoi 
"  In  the  mean  time  m j  Mother  wa 
ing  m  J  nAom  when  the  mlit  had  ev. 
MBt  into  the  ohnrchjard,  and  round  1 
men  and  all  the  bays  were  aent  out  to 
nin  I    My  Mother  iraa  almost  dietrae 
I  ma  eriti  ty  tLe  orler  in  Otterj,  anc 
nwahl  oStoed  for  me.    No  one  went 
B  ma*  up  all  the  night.    To  n 
ir  K  litfle  after,  I  waa  b 
ralk ;  bat  I  oonM  not  mo 
a  distance,  and  cried,  but  i 
ble  to  bear  me  thirty  yards  off.    An 
diad ; — Ibr  I  was  now  almost  given  OTei 
aaar  wUofa  I  was  lying,  having  been  dr 
Btaffiird  Northcote,  who  had  been  out  i 
other  (rial,  and  oame  so  near  that  he  '1 
BM  in  his  arms  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
aad  Sr  BUfibrd  Northcote's  eervanta. 
Ilirga^  my  Sktha's  boe  aa  be  looked  n; 
nnt^  inna — so  ealm,  and  the  tears  ate 
fl»  eUia  of  hb  old  age.    Mr  Hnt}.»  . 
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tktt;  and  my  Father  wu  foDd  of  me,  and  nwd  to  take  me  on  htg 
kaee,  end  hold  long  conTeisBtioiu  'with  me.  I  remember,  vhen  ei(^t 
yean  old,  walkinf  with  him  one  winter  evening  Ihmi  a  fanner's 
hoiue,  a  mile  from  Otterj;  and  he  then  told  me  the  names  of  the 
Stan,  and  how  Jnpiter  was  a  thousand  times  larger  than  onr  world, 
Aud  that  the  other  twinkling  atari  were  sans  that  had  worlds  rolling 
tonnd  them ;  and  when  I  came  home,  he  showed  me  how  the;  rolled 
lonnd.  I  heard  him  with  a  profound  delight  and  admiration,  bat 
withont  the  least  miztnre  of  wonder  or  incredolity.  For  from  mj 
oarfy  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  about  genii,  and  the  like,  my  mind  had 
been  habitoated  to  the  Vast ;  and  I  never  regarded  mj  senses  in  any 
way  as  the  eriUria  of  my  belief  I  regnUted  all  my  creeds  by  my 
eODOeptiODB,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at  that  age.  Ought  ohildren  to  be 
permitted  to  read  romancea  and  storisa  of  giants,  magicians,  and  ge- 
nilf  I  know  all  that  has  been  said  against  it ;  hot  I  have  formed  my 
fhitb  in  the  affirmative.  I  know  no  other  way  of  giving  the  mind  a 
Jove  of  the  Great  and  the  Whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  the 
aame  troths  step  by  step,  throogh  the  constant  testimony  of  their 
eensea,  seem  t^)  me  to  want  a  sense  which  I  possess.  Tbey  contem- 
plate nothing  but  parte,  and  all  parte  are  necessarily  little,  and  the 
universe  to  them  Is  bnt  a  mass  of  little  things.  It  is  true,  the  mtnd 
may  become  crednlons  and  prone  to  superstition  by  the  former 
method ; — bnt  are  not  the  experimentalisls  crednlons  even  to  mad- 
ness is  believing  any  absordity,  rather  than  believe  the  gnDdest 
trnfhs,lf  they  have  not  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  in  their  ft- 
vor  T  I  have  known  some  who  have  been  rationally  edncated,  as  it  is 
styled.  Tbey  were  marked  by  a  microscopic  acntenees ;  bnt  when 
they  looked  at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  ami  they  saw  noth- 
ing, and  denied  that  any  thing  conld  be  seen,  and  nniformly  pnt  the 
negative  of  a  power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called  the  , 
want  of  imagination  judgment,  and  the  never  being  moved  to  raptnre 
philosophy. 

"Towards  tlie  latter  end  of  September,  1781,  my  Father  went  to 
Plymoeth  with  my  brother  Francis,  who  was  to  go  out  as  midshipman 
nnder  Admiral  Oravee,  who  wss  a  biend  of  my  Father's.  He  settied 
Frank  as  he  wished,  and  retemed  on  the  4Ui  of  October,  1781.  He 
arrived  at  Exeter  abont  six  o'ciook,  and  was  preesed  to  take  a  bed 
there  by  the  friendly  family  of  the  Harts ;  bot  he  reAued ;  and  to 
avoid  their  entreaties  he  told  them  that  he  had  never  been  saper- 
stitions,  bot  that  the  night  before  he  bad  had  a  dre«m,  which  had 
made  a  deep  imptesaion  on  him.  He  dreamed  that  Death  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  be  ie  oommonly  punted,  and  bad  tooched  bim  with 
tds  dart.  Well,  be  retanted  home;  and  all  his  fkmily,  I  axcei>t«d, 
were  up.  He  toM  my  Hothar  his  dream ;  bnt  he  was  in  hiih  heaUta 
aod  good  apiiita;  and  there  waa  a  bowl  of  pweb  madt^  aoA  mf 


90k»  i^Mtadlj  lit  Tain.  Hvaktta 
li  dwdr    I  £i  not  know  mj  Ftfb 

iTM  tiqwetad.  How  I  oune  to  think 
■o  it  was.  Dead  lie  was.  Some  ea 
probably  it  was  a  fit  of  apopleij.  U 
rimple,  generous,  and,  taking  Bome  Sci 
h*  was  oonsdentiDiuly  indifferent  to 
world.     God  lore  yon  and 

Ha  wa«  buried  at  Ottery  on  the  lOt 
I  might  BO  pass  away,"  said  Coleridt 
Bka  him,  I  were  an  Israelite  without  gi 
n^  rerefnd,  kind,  learned,  aimple-hear 

At  hia  Father's  death  Coleridge  w< 
coBliaoed  with  his  Mother  at  Ottery  ti 
waa  MOt  to  London  to  wait  the  appo 
Ohiirt'e  Hospital,  to  which  a  prcseota 
lb.  John  Way  through  tbe  inflnenee  of '. 
ofa  Boiler.  Ten  week*  be  lived  in  Lo 
enttnd  In  the  hooks  on  the  8tb  of  July, 


"Rom  Ootober,  1781  to  Ont/.>—  ' 
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Kotiwr^  brotlMr,  Mr.  Bowdoo.  H«  was  generon*  m  ttia  ^,  and  • 
man  of  Tery  oonsidenblS  tatenta,  bat  he  was  fond,  ob  otbera  have 
berai,  of  his  bottle.  He  received  ma  with  great  affection,  and  I  stayed 
t«n  weeks  M  bia  boose,  dnring  which  I  went  oooasionally  to  Judge 
Bnller'a.  Hj  Uncle  was  ver;  proad  of  me,  and  osed  to  carry  me 
from  ooflee-hoQse  to  ooffee-hooae,  and  tarera  to  tavern,  where  I  drank, 
and  talked,  and  disputed  as  if  I  had  been  a  man.  Nothing  was  more 
oommon  than  for  a  large  part;  to  exclaim  in  my  bearing,  that  I  was 
a  prodigy,  and  bo  forth;  so  that  while  T  remained  at  mj  Uncle's,  I 
was  moet  completely  spoilt  and  pampered,  both  mind  and  body. 

"  At  length  the  time  came,  and  I  donned  the  bine  coat  and  yellow 
stockings,  and  was  sent  down  to  Hertford,  a  town  twentrf  miles  Irom 
London,  where  tiiere  are  abont  three  handred  of  the  yoonger  B1d»- 
ooat  boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  h^py  on  the  whole,  for  I  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  had  podding  and  vegetables  almost 
every  day,  I  remained  there  sii  weeks,  and  then  was  drafted  np  to 
the  great  school  in  London,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  1762,  and 
was  placed  in  the  secoad  ward,  then  called  Jefferies'  Ward,  and  in  the 
Under  Grammar  School.  There  are  twelve  wards,  or  dormitories,  of 
nneqaal  eizee,  b«eide  the  sick  ward,  in  the  great  school ;  and  they  con- 
tained altogether  seven  hnndred  boys,  of  whom  I  think  nearly  one 
tliird  were  the  sons  of  clergymen.  There  are  five  schools, — madie- 
matical,  grammar,  drawing,  reading,  and  writing — all  very  large 
bnildinga.  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  if  he  reads  vwy  badly^  be  is 
either  sent  to  Hertford,  or  to  the  reading  school.  Boys  are  admissi- 
ble from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  he  leams  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  nine,  be  is  drafted  into  the  Lower  Qrammar  School,  if  not, 
into  the  Writing  Bohool,  as  having  given  proof  of  nnfitnew  fi>r  clasd- 
oal  stndies.  If,  before  he  is  eleven,  he  climbs  up  to  the  first  form  of 
the  Lower  Grammar  School,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School.  If  not,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  ia  sent  into  the  Writing 
School,  where  he  continnee  till  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  is  then  either 
apprenticed  or  articled  ss  a  derk,  or  whatever  else  his  torn  of  mind 
or  of  fortone  shall  have  provided  for  him.  Two  or  three  timee  a  year 
the  Mathematical  Uaster  beat*  np  for  recrnits  for  the  King's  boys,  as 
they  are  called ;  and  all,  who  Ilka  the  navy,  are  drafted  into  the 
Uathematical  and  Drawing  Schools,  where  they  continue  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  go  oQt  as  midshipmen,  and  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  Navy.  The  boys  who  are  drafted  into  the  Head  Qrammar 
School,  remain  there  till  thirteen ;  and  then,  if  not  chosen  for  the 
University,  go  into  the  Writing  School. 

"Each  dormitorybasanorse  or  matron, and  there  iaaheadmatron 
to  superintend  all  these  nnrsea.  The  boy*  were,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, onder  eioeaaive  subordination  to  each  other  according  to  rank 
Id  school;  audever^ward  was  goremed  by  four  Monitors, — appointed 


bMT.  Sni7  •mteg  «  krgw  plaM 
'ttUBll«v«rw»Hk«d.  For  dlimer,— ot 
HondftT,  bread  and  butter,  and  mi 
mnttDn ;  Wednesday,  bread  and  bnti 
boOed  beef  and  broth  ;  Friday,  boiled 
bread  uid  butter,  aad  peue-potridge. 
txoBpBag  on  Wedneadaja,  I  nerer  ht 
mn  damped,  never  satisfied  ;  and  ira 


"01  what  a  ehangel"  he  writce  i 
■■^r*'^!  biaaUeM,  poor  orphan,  half  a 
lk>a<tf  ftodtotbe  Blne-ooata  was  onu 
hadnofrienda  to  supply  them."  Aitdl 
I  was  flnrt  tdooked  Dp  and  tranaplant 
bmil7,  at  the  death  of  m;  dear  Father,  ^ 
nrriTed  in  mj  mind  to  make  me  know 
tioiia<tfaaonare,Bndhow  ill  a  father's 
bf  ait7  other  relation,  ProTidenoe  fit  hai 
na  the  8nt  intimation  that  it  was  mj 
DM^  to  make  or  find  mj  waj  of  Ufa  a 
JUttUf  wbo  waa  to  ask  lore  or  service  ol 
relation  than  Uiat  of  being  a  man,  and  a 
tte  free  eharitiea  of  hnmanitj." 

Oilaildga  eoDtinaed  eig^t  years  at  Cb 
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shonid  can  for  me,  vere  &r  a.yrxj.  ThoM  feir  aeqnalntsDOM  of 
tlwin,  irtaiob  tbej  oonld  reokon  upon  being  Und  to  me  in  the  great 
btty,  after  a  little  farced  notice,  which  thej  had  the  grace  to  tabe  of 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 
They  seemed  tc  them  to  recur  too  often,  tbongh  I  tbonght  them  few 
«noagh ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all  Mled  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
alone  among  six  hnndred  playmates.  O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a 
poor  lad  from  his  early  homeetead  I  The  jeamfngi  which  I  nsed  to 
have  toward  it  in  those  unfledged  yeare  I  How,  in  my  dreams  would 
my  native  town,  far  in  the  west,  oome  back  wiUi  ita  church,  its.treea, 
and  faces !  How  1  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
haart  eiotum  upon  sweet  Cabie  in  WilUhire  /" 

Yet  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  tiiat  Coleridge  was  sn  nuhappy  boy. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament,  and  in  one  amaaement^ 
BVimmlng,  he  excelled  and  took  singnlar  delight.  Indeed  he  behered, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  his  health  was  seriooaly  injured  by  his 
excess  in  bathing,  conpled  with  such  tricks  as  swimming  across  the 
New  Biver  in  his  clothes,  and  drying  them  on  his  hack,  and  the  like. 
Bnt  reading  whs  a  perpetual  feast  to  him.  "From  eight  to  foart«en," 
be  writes,  "  I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a  Mlti»  librorum,  my  ap- 
petite for  which  was  Indulged  by  a  singular  Iniudent ;  a  stranger,  who 
was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library 
In  Eing-Btreet,  Che&pslde," — "Here,"  he  proceeds,  "I  read  through 
the  catalogue,  folios  and  all,  whether  I  understood  them,  or  did  not 
understand  tbeio,  mnning  aXl  riske  in  skulking  out  to  get  the  two 
volumes  which  I  was  entitled  to  have  daily.  Oonoeive  what  I  must 
have  been  at  fourteen ;  I  was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  whole 
bwng  waa,  with  eyM  closed  to  every  otyect  of  present  sense,  to  cnun- 
ple  m^elf  np  in  a  sunny  comer,  and  read,  read,  read — fancy  myself 
on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  finding  a  mountain  of  ptnm-cake,  and 
eating  a  ruom  for  myself,  and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapee  of  taUea 
and  ehaire— hunger  and  fcncyl" — "My  talenia  and  superiority,"  he 
continues,  "  made  me  forever  at  the  head  in  my  routine  of  study, 
though  utterly  without  the  desire  to  be  so  i  without  a  spark  of  ambi- 
tion; and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me;  bnttfaedifl^r- 
ence  between  me  and  ray  form-fellows,  In  our  lessons  and  exercises, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  meaaurelese  diffwenoe  between  me  and 
them  in  the  wide,  wild  wildemesB  of  useleea,  unarraoged  book  knowl- 
edge and  book  thoughts.  Thank  Heaven  I  it  was  not  the  age  for 
getting  up  prodigies ;  bnt  at  twelve  or  fonrteen  I  ahoold  have  made 
as  pretty  a  juvenile  prodigy  as  waa  ever  emasonlated  and  ruined  by 
fond  and  Idle  wonderment  Thank  Heaven !  I  was  flogged  instead 
of  being  flattered.  However,  aa  I  olimbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  was 
somewhat  aUevial«d." 
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•«  CktiaVa  HMfUmi  gm9*  kirn  Larnkft  hiafwimi;^  p.  fit. 

A  few  pwrticaten  of  this  <«  moH  reawkable  awl 
<tf  Easays  by  Elia,  Roaunaod  Gray,  PoeoUi  and  otter 
of  the  Biographla. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Febnaiy,  1775,  In  tte  Inoer  Teapla ;  dtod  tTIk 
ber,  1634,  about  five  montte  after  hia  flrleiKl  Oolerldfe,  who  eoolteMd  te 
BMcy  with  him  ttom.  their  first  acqoaintanee  till  hIa  <leath  la  J«|y  of  Ika 
In  "  one  of  Ite  moat  ezqniaite  of  all  Ite  Eaaays  of  Elia,**  Tftc  OU  Btmekgrs  ^tk^JtHA 
Tmtflt  (Worfca,  toL  IL  p.  186),  Lamb  haa  fiTon  tte  character*  of  hia  father,  a^  of  feta 
fether*a  maater,  Samuel  Salt.  The  few  toochea  deacriptira  of  thia 
leetiag  bachelorhood**— which  appears  in  Ite  aeqoel  to  tere  bc«n  a 
hood— and  Ite  forty  yean'  hopekai  pamton  of  mild  Sman  P.— whidi  x^rf 
redeems  and  ahnoat  dlgnillea— is  In  tte  anthor^  sweetest  rein  of  mingled  hi 
polhoa,  wherein  Ite  latter,  aa  Ite  strooser  ingredient,  prsdominalea. 

Mr.  Lamb  nerer  married,  for,  as  Is  reoorded  In  Ite  Memoir,  **  on  tte  death  of  has  pfr 
rsnts  te  felt  himself  called  upon  ^y  doty  to  repay  to  hia  sister*  tte  soUdtode  wtth  which 
ste  had  watdied  orer  hia  infency.  To  her,  from  tte  age  of  Cwenty-OBO,  te  dtnulad  hh 
•riwtoince,  seelring  thenceforth  no  connection  whiA  eonid  lalarfcre  witli 
in  his  aflKtioas,  or  Impair  hia  ability  to  anstain  or  to  coasfart  her.**  Mr.GbleridtB 
of  Mim  Lamb,  to  whom  te  oonlinoed  greatly  attached,  in  theae  mauei  nddiaswii  to 


*«  Cawerily,  dear  Charlea! 
Thoa  thy  test  friend  shalt  cheriah  ma«y  a  year  ; 
Soch  warm  presagea  feel  I  of  high  hopel 
Fbr  not  vnlntereated  tte  dear  maid 
Pre  Tiewed— her  aool  aflectionate  yet  wise* 
Her  poliriied  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  i^oriea 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infiuit*8  head.** 

Mr.  Lamb  haa  himself  described  his  dear  and  only  sister,  whose  proper  naMe  Is  Maiy 
Anne,  under  tte  UUe  of  "*  Cousin  Bridget,**  in  tte  Eassy  called  Mackery  &m1,  n  eandaaa- 
tion  of  that  entitled  Mf  ReUtiomsy  in  which  te  has  drawn  tte  portrait  oTbiaeldsr  bralh«. 
**  Bridget  Elia,**  so  te  commences  tte  former,  ^haa  been  my  honaaksapsr  for  assay  ■ 
long  year.  I  tere  obligations  to  Bridget,  ezleoding  beyond  Ite  period  of  maaaory.  W« 
teuse  together,  old  iMcbelor  and  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singleness  ;  with  aoch  tolers- 
ble  comfort,  upon  tte  whole,  thst  1,  for  one,  And  in  mysdf  no  sort  ofdispoaHhm  to  go  oat 
upon  tte  mountains,  with  tte  rssh  king^  oApriag,  lo  bewaU  my  eelibacy.**— (Worta» 
▼ol.  il.  p.  171.)  He  describee  ter  intellectnal  tastes  in  this  essay,  bat  doea  not  refer  te 
her  Ut^ary  abilities.  She  wrote  Mrs.  Leicester*!  School,  which  Mr.  C  need  warm^  is 
praise  for  delicacy  of  taste  and  teudmiesa  of  fedlDg. 

Miss  Lamb  stiO  surrires,  in  tte  words  of  Mr.  Tslfoord,  *<to  moons  tte  awfiaania  af 
a  life-long  aasodation,  as  free  from  erery  alloy  of  aelfchneas.  as  iwaailabhi  for  monl 
beauty,  as  this  world  ever  witnessed  in  brother  and  sister.**  I  tera  felt  deafrona  to  plaes 
in  relief,  as  fkr  ss  might  be,  such  an  interesting  union— to  show  bow  blest  n 
marriage  may  be,  and  what  sulllcieat  helpmalea  a  brother  and  ststar  tevw  heesi  to  i 
other.  Marriages  of  this  kind  would  perhapa  te  more  freqnent  bat  for  tte  want  of 
aome  pledge  or  solid  warranty  of  contlouance  equiralent  to  that  which  rireta  wedlock 
between  husband  and  wife.  Without  tte  row  and  tte  bond,  formal  or  Tiitoai,  no  so- 
detr,  from  tte  least  to  the  greatest,  will  teld  together.  Many  persona  are  ao  nwiiiBWd 
that  they  can  not  feel  reat  or  satiafisction  of  spirit  witteut  a  alngle  anpreme  ol|)ect  of  lan- 
der affection,  in  wboae  heart  they  are  conscious  of  holding  a  like  supreaaacy*— wte  hss 
oommon  tepes,  loree,  and  interests  with  ttemselTos.  Witboot  thIa  tte  breaaaia  do  not 
rsf^esh  nor  tte  sunbeams  ^adden  them.    A  «ter«  In  erer  ao  many  kind  temta  doea  not 

•  "A  word 

Timidly  ottered,  for  ste  /tr««,  Ite  meek, 
Tte  self  restraining,  tte  otot  kind.** 

Vma  Mr.  Wordaworth*a  memorial  poem  to  her  brother.    P.  W.  t.  p.  SS3. 
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ra  br  Mkm.    Tban  ia  ua 


•npstailded  lo  Iba  u 
Hi  wlitc))  lbs  bodj  ol  UfccUoD  can  [ 


H  Dm  OH  In  whUi  kla  atiUi  la  raaaUouHl,  ara 
iaaea  u  air.  uuno —  jau  x<iaf<r»^av(r  a^  fVitaH)  and  Iba  Uckaa  n  a  Aua^iaib* 
leefan^lumualin  t/Hr<liV"»n''>*'rt'  (Pwt.  Woika,  p.  ISS^fc  p.  1ST.)  IB 
ar  u  Iha  utbor  (Lausn,  L  p.  UDJ,  Luob  iuTclgha  agiOiiat  Iha  aott  apllbat  iniltod 


la  m  Dal;^  to  Iw  ■  "  cordial  to  tome  enfliHlck  aoju 
la  gladoaaa  all ;  but  (bou,  meUilDfcB,  in< 


iiD  ha  la  caUad  "wad-ajgd  bor."     Tb«  two  eplUwU,  "wild^red"  a^ 

lOii  tatblDk  Uiat  Lba  ipacUl  daUgbt  In  the  coDnlrr,  aacrlbsd  to  Mm  bjmT 
lUbar,  waaadliUaetiuiiacarcaV  merlml.    I  raihar  Imaglna  tbal  bla  iDdlSamioeto  II  *aa 

boan  told  Uul.  'bsn  •lallLiig  Itia  Lakea,  tie  took  aa  mucb  dMIglit  In  tha  nalonl  boaaUaa 
of  Uie  Taglon  aa  migbt  ba  eipH*ed  rrom  ■  man  of  bla  laala  and  anialblUlr.* 

Mr.  Colaridga'i  upmaloD.  murded  In  (be  Tabia  Talk,  thai  b*  "looked  od  Iba  d«. 
jndcd  miui  and  thinga  arooKi  him  like  moouliliw  on  >  donglilll,  thai  ahlnea  and  taka* 
■o  pollution,"  pull;  alludea  lo  Itaal  tolerance  or  monl  aril,  both  In  man  and  boota.  vbleli 
wu  10  muob  remarked  Id  C%arlei  Lamb,  and  wh.  Id  ao  good  a  nun,  raallj  ramarkabta. 
Hia  tolenUon  or  11  In  booka  la  oonipienooa  In  Iba  rlew  be  ukaa  of  Ifae  wrIllDgi  oT  Ocai- 
gnre  and  W7Clier4e;r,  Id  bli  esaay  on  the  anlOrUI  comedj  of  tbe  laal  i»nliir:r  (Work^ 

at  Irail  bla  fhcultj  of  merging  Bane  klodi  and  dcgreea  of  It  Id  eaMomllaut  good,  or  eiaa 
beholding  certain  error*  rathar  ai  otjecli  ot  Inlereat,  or  of  ■  medllallTa  pilj  and  lender- 
neat,  than  or  pure  arenlDB  and  condeoiulUn,  Mr.  TaUbud  baa  feellDgty  dauribad  la 
bla  Maoiolt  (Tol.  IL  pp.  3K-»),  "  Not  oolr  to  oppoalle  □plnloD^''  he  laTa,  ■'  and  derkioa 
bablla  of  thought  waa  Linib  lodnlgant:  '  " 
«tU  ao  »liidlj,  Uia-  -     "     "       * 


.    He  aav  I 

la  geulle  but  dlacemlbg  cje  nponlhen 
1  ■  bsduking  blaie  of  light,  or  mher  ot  Hgbl-conroDsdlDg  brlgbtoaaa, 
* n.  la  Ihaobaeurlljcr 


if  all  thalr  dafecta,    Wbeaoa  It  seoeaviilf  drilon  Ibal  Uw  wi 
ejee  diTtded,  like  a  ebeaa-bowd,  into  black  and  vUIa  aamf 


nan  Mi.  W.1  pm  J*  a/aad  am  a/iual  Jtmr  m 


eii  filOOBAFfllA  UXSftAaU. 


Mom Md  iBtoHeetMl dMqosMrork;  Ml ttAtllNgr lQiT# to ! 

MmmtatooeagwIyteligM:  and  tbeir  **  OTarm^sMi"  tomd  i 

OTar4ittloM8B  loward  olhent  whom  tbey  temtalMQr  wrtil,  ii  dl  * 

Mttt  rsallty,  with  goi^Miit  ideaHtait.   The  lufor  haV  of  inaaklBd  Ii 

liMo  a  haitttaphflre  of  ahadow,  Bi  dim,  eoM,  aad  BflgittTW  H  the  vnM  partkm  €f  fh»  4 

BOOB.    Lamb^  general  toodenejjthoagli  he  too  oovldwmlyatetoatwaa  tea  ( 

dirtaUon ;  he  waa  otot  introdndBg  atraaki  and  gfaama  of  Hght 

drowniof  eeriaio  ofetfeeta  in  flooda  of  It ;  and  thla,  I  thlak,  proeeeded  la  hte  ftmn  I 

towavd  InmiB  aatofo  father  than  fron  tadnbreoce  to  oriL  TV>  hia  IHaan  l 

exalt  and  glorify  oo«zlsted,  In  a  Tory  remaifcable  maaaeri  with  a  power  of 

of  character  aod  poignant  exhibition  of  it,— a  power  which  few  poaMaa  withoat 

K 10010  time  or  other  to  thelf  own  Borrow  and  li^fary.   Hie  ciopiequHma  to  Mr.  OblHMp 

waa  that  he  aometlmea  aeemed  untrue  to  himaeif,  whea  be  had  but  hiw%ht  Aaaaidi  em 

after  another,  perfectly  real  and  tfneere  moods  of  his  mind. 

In  hia  toe  poem  eommemoratiog  the  deaths  of  acTeral  poela,  Mr.  Wovteworth  Ah 
Jeliia  my  Fklher*B  name  with  that  of  hie  almoet  lUb4onc  Mead : 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured. 
From  sign  lo  sign,  its  steadfast  oouiae, 
Since  evety  aiortal  power  of  Oolertdffa 
Was  flroaea  at  its  marreHous  aoaree ; 

The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  feeahead, 

The  heaTen-eyed  crsaUira  Bleeps  in  earth  ; 

And  Laml>,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle^ 

Has  Taniahed  flnom  hia  kmeiy  hearth.  &C 


CHAPTER  II. 

(1791  to  1795.) 


«*  Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-epring  of  thy  liuiciea,  with  Bopt 
)ike  a  fiery  column  before  thee— the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned— Samoel  Tkylor  CfAeridat 
—Logician,  Metaphyaiciau,  Bard  I— "^ 

"  S.  T.  CoLEsiDOB  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  the  5tih  of 
February,  1791.  He  gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  medal  for  tbe 
Greek  Ode  in  the  snmmer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  poetic  force  and  originality  of  this  Ode  were,  as  he  said  himsell 
much  beyond  the  langaage  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  In  th« 
winter  of  1792  3  he  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  Scholarship 
with  Dr.  Keate,  the  late  head-master  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bethell  (of  York- 
shire) and  Bishop  Butler,  who  was  the  successftil  candidate.  In  179S 
he  wrote  without  success  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  the  prize 
for  which  was  gained  by  Dr.  Keate.  The  original  is  not  known  to 
exist,  but  the  reader  may  see  what  is  probably  a  venr  free  version  of 
it  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  Minor  Poems  {Poetical  W&rH,  vol.  ii.  p.  170). 
"  Coleridge"— says  a  school-fellow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  "was  very  studious,  but  his  reading  was  desultory 
and  capricious.    He  took  little  ezerdse  merely  for  the  sake  of  exer- 


tit 

dM:  but  he  iras  readj  at  any  ttme  to  unbend  bta  mind  la  oonTeru- 
tion;  Bud,  for  the  sake  of  this,  bis  room  (the  ground-fioor  room  on 
the  right  hvid  of  the  HtairoaBe'&ciog  the  great  gate)  irae  a  coMtant 
rendeSTcma  of  converaation-loTing  friendi.  I  will  not  call  tbem  h>aa-  ' 
gera,  for  thej  did  not  call  to  kill  time,  bat  to  enjoy  it  What  eveninga 
tiBT«  I  ipent  in  thoM  roomal  What  little  snppen,  or  tMn^  as  th^ 
ir«re  called,  have  I  eqjojed ;  when  jEaehjlas,  and  Plato,  and  Tbn- 
qrdidee  were  pnahed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lexicons  and  the  like,  to 
dieoDM  the  pamphlela  of  the  day.  Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet  isnied 
from  tbe  peo  of  finrke.  There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book  ))»- 
fiire  OS ; — Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  tbe  eveidiig 
be  wonld  repeat  whole  pages  vertattnt." — Cothgt  £tminite»M«i,  Om- 
tUmm't  Hag.  Deo.  1634. 

In  Maj  and  Jnne,  1768,  Frend'a  trial  took  plaoe  in  the  Vice-Ohait' 
cellor's  Ootut,  and  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  at  Cambridge.  Frend 
was  a  Fellow  of  Jeens,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  had  eiist«d  between 
him  and  Coleridge,  who  however  soon  became  bis  partisan.  Mr.  0. 
used  to  relate  a  remarkable  inddent,  which  is  thus  preserved  by  ICr. 
Gillman: — " Tbe  trial  was  observed  by  Coleridge  to  be  going  againat 
Frend,  when  some  observation  or  speech  tras  made  in  his  favor; — a 
dying  hope  thrown  out,  as  it  appeared,  to  Coleridge,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  Honse,  whilst  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches,  extended 
his  hands  and  clapped  them.  The  Proctor  in  a  lond  voice  demanded 
who  had  coDimltted  this  Indeoomm.  Sileaoe  enaned.  The  Prootor, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  uud  to  a  yoong  man  sitting  near  Coleridge, 
"TwBBjcm,  Birl"  The  reply  wae  as  prompt  as  the  accusation;  fat, 
immediately  holding  ont  the  stump  of  his  ri^t  arm,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  lost  his  hand ; — "  I  wonld.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  t  had  the 
powerl"  That  no  innocent  person  shonld  inour  blame,  Coleridge  ' 
went  directly  afterwards  to  the  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  he  saw 
him  cl^  hia  hands,  bnt  fixed  on  this  person,  who  he  knew  had  not 
the  power.  "Yon  iTave  had,"  sud  he,  "a  narrow  eecapel" — (£t/^  ^ 
S.  T.  C.  i.  p.  66.) 

Coleridge  passed  the  sammer  of  1798  at  Ottery,  and  whilst  there 
wrote  his  Soafft  of  th*  Pixia  {Poelkat  Worit,  p.  M),  and  some  other 
little  pieces.  He  retamed  to  Cambridge  in  October,  but,  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing mouth,  in  x  moment  of  despondency  and  vesatioo  of  spirit, 
occasioned  principally  by  some  deb^  not  amonnting  to  £100,  he  sud- 
denly left  his  college  and  went  to  London.  In  B  f%w  days  ha  was  re- 
duced to  want,  and  obeerving  a  recruiting  advertisement  he  reeolved 
to  get  bread  end  overootne  a  prqndioe  at  the  same  time  by  becoming 
a  soldier.  He  accordingly  applied  to  tbe  sergeant,  and  after  some 
delay  was  marched  down  to  Reading,  where  he  regnlarly  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  16tfa  Light  Dragoons  on  tha  8d  of  December,  1798. 
Ba  kept  his  initlalt  imder  tba  samaa  ot  Maa  Titm  Oombcrbaeka. 
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"I  sometimes,'^  he  writes  in  a  letter,  " compare  my  own  fife  with 
that  of  Steele  (yet  O !  how  unlike !) — ^led  to  this  from  having  mywif 
also  for  a  hrief  time  borne  arms,  and  written  ^privBle*  after  017 
name,  or  rather  another  name ;  for,  being  at  a  loea  when  anddenlT' 
asked  my  name,  I  answered  Ckimberbaekt  and  yerily  my  habits  wen 
so  little  equestrian,  that  my  horse,  I  donbt  not,  was  of  that  opinioB.^ 
Coleridge  oontinncd  fonr  months  a  light  dragoon,  during  which  time 
he  saw  and  suffered  much.  He  rode  his  horse  ill,  and  groomed  Mm 
worse ;  but  he  made  amends  by  nursing  the  sick,  and  writing  letten 
for  the  sound.  His  education  was  detected  by  one  of  his  cheers. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Ogle,  who  observed  the  words, — Eheu!  quam  la- 
/ortunii  mi$errimum  eit/uisse/elicemf — ^freshly  written  in  pencil  on 
the  stable-wall  or  door,  and  ascertained  that  Comberbacke  was  the 
writer.  But  the  termination  of  his  military  career  was  brought  about 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street :  his  family  was  apprized  of  his 
situation,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1794,  at  Hounslow. 

Coleridge  now  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  till  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  vacation.  But  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  six  months  had  broken  the  continuity  of  his  academic  life, 
and  given  birth  to  new  views  of  future  exertion.  His  acquaintance 
with  Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  his  adoption  of  tJie  system 
called  Unitarianism,  which  he  now  openly  professed,  and  this  alone 
made  it  imperative  on  his  conscience  to  decline  availing  himself  of 
any  advantages  dependent  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  sub- 
scribing the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  He  lived,  neverthelesa^ 
to  see  and  renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and 
solemn  faitli  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  the  Re- 
demption of  man  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  both  God  and  Man. 
Indeed  his  Unitarianism,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  qual- 
ity. "  I  can  truly  say" — were  Coleridge's  words  in  after-life — "  that 
I  never  falsified  the  Scripture.  I  always  told  'the  Unitarians  that 
their  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  to  constroe 
the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then  plainly  and  openly  that  it  was 
clear  enough  that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that 
time  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbaknce  that.  » What  care  I,'  I  said,  *  for  the  PUtonisms  of  John, 
or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ?— My  conscience  revolts !'  That  was  the 
ground  of  my  Unitarianism."    {Table  Tall^  VL  p.  617.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1794,  Cole- 
ridge went  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  intending 
probably  to  proceed  afterwards  to  his  mother  at  Qtterv.    Bot  an  ao- 
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(dd«ot«l  introdDcb'on  to  Robert  Soathej,  then  an  nnder-gradoate  ftt 
BaUiol  College,  first  delayed,  and  nltituaUl;  prevented,  the  comple- 
tJoQ  of  this  design,  and  became,  in  ite  (wnseqnenMs,  the  binge  on 
vhich  a  large  part  of  Coleridige'a  after-life  was  destined  to  tnm. 
Upon  the  present  oooasion,  however,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  aoquaint- 
ance,  Ur.  Huclis,  for  »  pedestrian  toor  in  Wales.*  Two  other  friends, 
Brookw  and  Berdmore,  joined  them  in  the  oonrse  of  their  ramble ; 
and  at  Oaemarvon  Mr.  Coleddge  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mi. 
Hasten,  of  Jesna  College. 

"I>iAB  UAensae,  "  Jii^  iad,  17M. 

"From  Oxford  to  Gloucester,*  to  Rosg,*  to  Hereford,  to  Leomin- 
ster, to  Bishop's  Castte,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Welehpool,  LUnvelling,* 
Uangnnnog,  Bala,*  Druid  Eonse,*  UangoUin,  Wrexham,**  Rathin, 
Denbigh,*  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,*  Rndlaod,  Abwgeley,*  Aberoonway,* 
Abber,*  over  a  ferry  to  Beanmaris*  (Angtesea),  Amlock,*  Ooppve 
Hinee,  Gwindu,  Moeldon,  over  a  ferry  to  CaemarTOD,  have  I  jour- 
neyed, DOW  philosophizing  with  hacks,  now  melancbolizing  by  myself 
or  else  indulging  those  day-dreams  of  fbncy,  that  make  realitiee  more 
gloomy.  To  whatoTer  place  I  have  affixed  the  mark  *,  there  we 
slept.  The  first  part  of  oor  tonr  was  intensely  hot — the  roads,  white 
and  dazzling,  eeeroed  to  nndulate  with  heat — and  the  country,  hare 
and  anhedged,  presented  nothing  bat  stone  fences,  dreary  to  the  eye 
and  scorching  to  the  tonch.  At  Ross  we  took  np  our  qnarters  at  the 
Sing's  Arms,  once  the  honse  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  celebrated  Uan  of  Ross. 
I  gave  tha  window-shatter  a  few  verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  the  end 
of  the  letter.  The  walk  from  Uaognnnag  to  Bola  over  the  monntftins 
was  most  wild  and  romantic;  there  are  immense  and  ragged  clefts  in 
tfaomounUius,  which  in  winter  ronst  form  oat&racts  most  tremendoos; 
now  there  is  jast  enongh  san-glitteiing  water  dashed  down  over  them 
to  soothe,  not  distnrb  the  ear.  I  climbed  ap  a  precipice  on  which  was 
a  large  tbom-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of  one  of  them  near  two  hours. 
"  At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  1  had  caoght  the  itch  from  a 
WeUh  democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentiments ;  he  braised 
my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  I  trembled  lest  some  discoDtanted 
citizens  of  the  animaleular  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly 
after,  in  came  a  clergyman  well  dressed,  and  with  him  four  other  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  asked  for  a  public  character;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  clergyman  whispered  his  neighbor,  who  it  seems  is  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  parish — "  Kepnblioana  1"    Accordingly  when  the  doctor, 

*  Ulilolblitoorlhi 
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as  they  call  apothecaries,  was  to  have  glTen  «  name,  **  I  |^tw  a  Mh 
timent,  gemmeni  May  all  repablicaas  be  ^QoteenedP  Upstarti 
the  democrat;  *'May  all  fools  be  gnUoteened,  and  then  yo«  wiD  be 
the  first!"^  Fool,  rogne,  traitor,  liar,  Ac,  flew  in  emUk  other*8  Cmss  te 
hailstorms  of  Tociferation.  This  is  nothing  in  Wales— they  make  it 
necessary  yent-holes  for  the  snlphnreoos  ftames  of  their  temper?  I 
endearored  to  calm  the  tempest  by  obeerring  that  howeTer  dilTefent 
our  political  opinions  might  be,  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman  assorei 
me  that  we  were  all  Christians,  thoogh  I  fonnd  it  rather  diffieolt  te 
reconcile  the  last  sentiment  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  I  ^^Pho!" 
quoth  the  clergyman ;  ^^  Christianity !  Why  we  a'nt  at  eftwfvA  now, 
are  we  7  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was  a  Yeaj  good  one,  beeaose 
it  shows  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  prindpks.'*  Welsh  politios,  how- 
erer,  could  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospitality;  they  all  shook  baodi 
with  me  (except  the  parson),  and  said  I  was  an  open-speakings  honesir 
hearted  fellow,  though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  demoerat 

^^  On  our  road  from  Bala  to  Dmid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and 
Berdmore.  Our  rival  pedestrians,  a  Oemini  of  Powelk,  were  vigor- 
ously marching  onward,  in  a  post-chaise  I  Berdmore  had  been  ilL 
We  were  not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  IJangc^n  is  a  village 
most  romantically  situated ;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hoi 
that  we  saw  only  what  was  to  be  admired— we  could  not  admire. 

*^  At  Wrexham  the  tower  is  most  magnificent ;  and  in  the  chnrch  it 
a  white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Hiddleton,  superior,  mea  quidm^ 
Bententid,  to  any  thing  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had  entirely  es- 
caped my  memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  Miss  £. 
£vans,  a  young  lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  habiti 
of  fraternal  correspondence ;  she  lives  with  her  grandmother.  As  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn,  she  passed  by,  and  with  her, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  her  sister,  Mary  Evans,  qwnn  affiietim  et 
perdiU  amabam^ — ^yea,  even  to  anguish.  They  both  started,  and  gave 
a  short  cry,  almost  a  faint  shriek ;  I  sickened  and  well  ni^  fainted, 
but  instantly  retired.  Had  I  appeared  to  recognixe  her,  my  fortitode 
would  not  have  supported  me : — 


Fivit,  »*d  miki  »••  vMt — iU9mJhrU 
Ak,  d»i0r  I  mlurius  umme  m  ttr9ie»  ptftnMt* 
y0»,  mal^dm  vaUu  mueutm  mmmbiwc  wuxtit^ 
Littov  «■§«/•  rtltU ;  vc/«  oJI  /  /mR«««  Jlfcrte. 

Hucks  informed  me  that  the  two  sisters  walked  by  the  window  four 
or  five  times,  as  if  anxiously.  Doubtless  they  think  themselves  de- 
ceived by  some  face  strikingly  like  me.  God  bless  her !  Her  image 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  from  thence, 
but  by  the  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  life!  This  circumstance 
made  me  quite  ill.  I  had  been  wandering  among  the  wild-wood 
scenery  and  terrible  graoes  of  the  Welsh  monntains  to  wear  sway,  noi 


4»  nrite,  the  images  of  (he  past ; — bat  love  ia  a  looal  ugniah ;  I  am 
SSy  nilee  distant,  and  am  oot  half  to  miwrable. 

"  At  Denbigh  ia  the  finest  ruined  oastle  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  Burpacsed 
every  thing  I  conld  have  oonceiTed.    I  wandered  there  two  hours  in 

•  atJU  evening,  feediog  npon  melancholy.  Two  well-dreseed  y oong 
tnen  wen  roaming  there.    '  I  will  play  my  flnt«  here,'  said  the  fint ; 

*  it  will  have  a  romantic  eSeot.'  '  Bices  thee,  man  of  geniaA  and  sen- 
nbility,'  I  silently  exolaimed.  He  aate  down  amid  the  most  awftd 
p«rt  of  the  rains  ;  the  moon  jnat  began  to  make  her  rays  predominant 
over  the  lingering  daylight ;  I  pre-attoned  my  feelingB  to  emotion; 
— and  the  romantic  youth  instantly  stmck  np  the  sadly  pleasing  tOMe 
of  MtM  Car^ — Tiu  Brititk  Lion  ia  my  tifn — A  rwtring  trade  Idrwt 
MS,  to. 

"  Three  miles  &om  Denbigh,  on  the  road  to  St.  Aasph,  is  a  fine 
twidge,  with  one  arch  of  great,  great  grandeur.  Stand  at  a  little  dis' 
tence,  and  tbrongli  it  yon  see  die  woods  waving  on  the  hill-bank  of 
the  river  in  a  most  lovely  point  of  view.  A  baanli/vl  prospect  is  al- 
wsye  more  pictm«sqne  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  through  an 
«roh.  I  have  fi^neiitly  thought  of  Michael  Taylor's  way  of  viewing 
a  landscape  between  his  thighs.  Under  the  arch  was  the  moat  pw- 
fect  echo  I  ever  heard.    Hncks  song  SaeeC  Eeho  with  great  effect. 

"  At  fiolywell  I  bathed  in  the  famous  SL  Winifred's  Well.  It  is 
«n  excellent  cold  bath.  At  Rutland  is  a  6ne  ruined  castle.  Abergeley 
is  •  large  village  on  the  sea-coast.  Walking  on  the  sea  sands  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  fine  women  bathing  promiscuously  with 
men  and  boys  perfecUy  naked.  Boubtless  the  oitadelu  of  their  chas- 
tity are  BO  impregnably  strong,  that  they  need  not  the  ornamental 
bulwarks  of  modesty ;  but,  seriously  speaking,  where  sexual  distinc- 
tious  are  least  observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  the  greatest 
parity.  Concealment  sets  the  imagination  a-worklng,  and  as  it  were 
eantharadita  onr  desires. 

"  Just  before  I  qnitted  Cambridge,  I  met  a  comitryman  with  a 
strange  walking-stick,  five  feet  in  length.  I  eagerly  bought  it,  and  a 
roost  faithful  servant  it  has  proved  to  me.  Uy  sudden  affection  for 
it  has  mellowed  into  setUed  friendship.  On  the  moruing  of  onr 
leaving  Abergeley,  just  before  our  final  departure,  I  looked  for  my 
stick  in  the  place  in  which  I  had  left  it  over  night.  It  was  gone.  I 
alarmed  the  house  \  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  it.  In  the  Snrry  of 
anxiety  I  sent  for  the  Crier  of  the  town  and  gave  him  the  following 
to  cry  about  the  town  and  the  beach,  which  be  did  with  a  gravity  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  stnpidity. 

" '  ICiBsing  fi'om  the  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  cnrions  walking-stick. 
On  one  side  it  displays  the  head  of  an  ea^Je,  the  eyes  of  which  rep- 
rwent  rising  sons,  and  the  ears  Turkish  oreaoenla ;  on  the  other  is  the 


Iidtttinoe,  lie  (or  she)  is  required  to  n 
eoBTeideiit  speed.    God  seve  the  Ung.* 

"  Abergeley  is  a  fashionable  Welsh  wat< 
a  proclamation  excited  no  small  crowd  on 
e  lame  old  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  w 
The  old  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  onr  im 
walked  homewards,  the  solemn  Crier  befic 
alcade  behind  him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of 
Jeotion.  He  made  his  lameness  an  apolog 
supposed  he  should  have  retained  befon 
Thus  it  ended,  except  that  a  very  handson 
out  of  a  coach-window,  and  begged  my  p< 
which  I  had  ddiyered  to  the  Crier.  I  ao 
compliment,  that  lighted  up  a  blush  on  her  c 

"  We  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Aberconw 
the  boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berd 
Jofaied  parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate. 
sea  to  Caernarvon  has  been  repaid  by  scar 
ing.  To-morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Bn 
self,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  lives,  i 
Ptomaenmanr.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  ei 
the  account  in  some  future  letter. 

**  I  sent  for  Bowles's  Works  while  at  Ozf< 
Erery  omission  and  every  alteration  disg 
sensibility.  Surely  some  Oxford  toad  hj 
poet^s  ear,  and  spitting  into  it  the  cold  ven 
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On  fail  i'«tiini  from  this  ezonnion  Coleridge  went,  by  appointment, 
to  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  meetiDg  Sontliej,  whose  pereoQ  and 
otrnverution  had  excited  in  him  the  most  IItsIj  admiratioQ.  ThU 
was  at  the  end  of  Aogoat  or  banning  of  September.  Southe;,  whose 
mother  then  lived  at  Bath,  came  over  to  Bristol  accordingly  to  re- 
oeive  his  new  friend,  who  had  leit  as  deep  an  impression  on  him,  and 
in  that  city  introdnoed  Coleridge  to  Robert  Lovell,  a  young  Qnaker, 
then  recently  married  to  Uary  Fricker,  and  residiag  in  the  Old  Mar- 
ket. After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarsh  Fricker, 
Mrs.  Lovell's  elder  sister,  Coleridge  accompanied  Sonthey  on  his  re- 
tom  to  Bath.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  principally  engaged 
in  maldng  love,  and  in  matnring,  with  his  friend,  tha  pkn,  which  he 
had  for  aome  time  cherished,  of  a  social  commanity  to  be  established 
in  America  npion  what  he  termed  a  pantisocratical  liasis.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  written  at  this  time  by  Ooleridge  to  Mr.  Ohariee  Headi, 
of  Uonmontli,  is  a  onrioDS  evidence  of  his  eameetness  npon  this 
mbjeot  :— 


"  Yonr  brother  has  introdoced  my  name  to  yon ;  I  shall  there- 
fore offer  no  apology  for  thia  letter.  A  small  but  liberalized  pariy 
have  formed  a  scheme  of  emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abotlUon 
of  individual  property.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  orgnmeDta 
by  which  they  support  and  eluddate  it,  they  are  preparing  a  few 
copies — not  as  meaning  to  publish  them,  but  for  private  distribntion. 
In  this  work  they  will  have  endeavored  to  prove  the  ezclusive  jus- 
tice of  the  system  and  its  practicability ;  nor  will  they  have  omitted 
to  sketch  ont  the  oode  of  contracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  the  Society ;  all  of  which  will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
improvements  and  approbation  of  each  component  meml>er.  As 
soon  Ba  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  more  copies  shall  be  transmitted 
to  yon.  Of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  party 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  speak ;  yet,  vanity  apart,  I  may  assert  wiUi 
trutli  that  they  have  each  a  snffident  strength  of  head  to  make  the 
virtues  of  the  heart  respectable,  and  that  they  are  all  highly  charged 
with  that  entbnsiasm  which  results  from  strong  perceptions  of  moral 
rectitnde,  called  into  life  and  action  by  ardent  feelings.  With  regard 
to  pecuniary  matters  it  is  found  neceesary,  if  twelve  men  with  dieir 
families  emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £3,000  ahoold  be  the  aggregate 
of  their  contributions — bat  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man's 
qticta  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleneea  of  arithmeti(\al  accuracy. 
Ko ;  all  will  strain  every  nerve ;  and  then,  I  tmst,  the  earplns  money 
of  some  will  sapply  the  defloienciee  of  others.  The  minutto  of  topo- 
graphical information  we  are  dally  endeavoring  to  acqnire ;  at  prtaent 
onr  plan  is,  to  settle  at  a  distance,  bat  at  a  oonTenieot  dlataoee,  tnm 


Oooper^s  Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  SoBqnduuiDA.  Tlom  howterer, 
will  be  the  object  of  fatore  inyeetigation.  For  the  time  of  emigntioB 
we  have  fixed  on  next  March.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  those  of 
ns  whose  bodies,  from  habits  of  sedentary  stady  or  academic  indo- 
lence, have  not  acquired  their  full  tone  and  strength,  intend  to  kan 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  carpentry,  aocoi^ding  m 
situation  and  circumstances  make  one  cnr  the  other  conYenient. 

^«  Tour  fellow-citijBen, 

"  S.  T.  COLUDGB.'' 

The  members  of  the  society  at  that  time  were  Coleridge  himsd( 
Southey,  Lovell,  and  Greorge  Burnet,  a  Somersetshire  youth  aibd  lel- 
low-coUegian  with  Southey.  Toward  the  beginning  of  S^>(ember, 
Coleridge  left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  last  time,  as  a  stadent^  to  Gaa- 
bridge,  apparently  with  the  view  of  taking  his  degree  of  B^  after 
the  ensuing  Christmas.  Here  he  published  Tkt  FaU  ^  RAmfietn 
(Literary  Remains),  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by  tiim—lfj 
and  the  second  and  third  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  an  eztnet 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Southey's  there  printed.  The  dedication  to  Mr. 
Martin  is  dated  at  Jesus  College,  22d  of  September,  1794. 

In  January,  1796,  he  was  to  return — and  then  with  Spring  breexei 
to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna !  But  his  fate  withstood; 
— ^he  took  no  degree,  nor  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Michaelmifi 
Term  1794  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge ;  tlie  Taoation  following 
was  passed  in  London  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1795,  he  returned  with  Southey  to  Bristol,  and  there  commenced 
man. 

The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  he  devoted  to  public 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  making  in  the  intervals  several  excursions  in 
Somersetshire,  one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  tlie  Linei  compc*id 
while  climbing  Brockley  Combe  (Poet.  Works,  p.  63).  It  was  in  one 
of  these  excursions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pinney.  The  first  six  of  those  Leotures  consti- 
tuted a  course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  Civil  War  under 
Charles  I.  and  the  French  Revolution.  Three  of  them,  or  probably 
the  substance  of  four  or  five,  were  publislied  at  Bristol  in  the  latter 
end  of  1795,  the  first  two  together,  with  the  title  of  Concionu  ad 
Populum,  and  the  third  with  that  of  The  Plot  discatered.  The  elo- 
quent passage  in  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  Addrewes  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Southey.  The  tone  throughout  them  all  is  vehemently 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  of  that  day ;  but  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Jaoobinism.  It  was  late 
in  life  that,  after  a  perusal  of  these  Conewnety  Coleridge  wrote  on  a 
blaokpageof  0Di»  of  them  the  following  worda: — ^^Exo^tthatwoor 
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three  pages  involving  the  doctrine  of  philosophioal  neoessity  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  I  see  little  or  nothing  in  these  ontbursts  of  my  yonthfol 
ceal  to  retract ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  flame-colored  epithets 
applied  to  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  or  rath^  to  personifica- 
tions—(for  such  they  really  were  to  me) — as  little  to  regret" 

Another  oonrse  of  six  Lectures  followed,  ^^  On  Revealed  Religion,  its 
oorruption8|  and  its  political  views."  The  Prospectus  states — "  that 
these  Lectores  are  intended  for  two  classes  of  men,  Ohristians  and  In- 
fidels ; — the  former  that  they  may  be  able  to  gvoeareoionfar  the  hope 
thai  is  in  them ; — ^the  latter,  that  they  may  not  determine  against 
Christianity  from  arguments  applicable  to  its  corruptions  only." 
Nothing  remains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  detached  Lectures 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  principal  courses.  They  were  all 
very  popular  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Government ;  and  those 
on  religion  in  particular  were  highly  applauded  by  his  Unitarian  audi- 
tors, amongst  whom  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Estlin,  and  Mr.  Hort  were  always 
remembered  by  Ooleridge  with  regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transatlantic  scheme,  though  still  a  favorite  subject  of  oon- 
va'satioUf  was  now  in  effect  abandoned  by  these  young  Pantisoorats. 
Mr.  0.  was  married  at  St.  Mary,  Reddiff  church,  to  Sarah  Fricker,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1795,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Qeve- 
don,  on  the  Bristol  Ohannel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Southey 
was  also  married  to  Edith  Fricker,  and  left  Bristol  on  the  same  day 
on  his  route  to  Portugal.  At  Clevedon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  re- 
sided with  one  of  Mrs.  C.'s  unmarried  sisters  and  Burnet  until  the  be- 
C^nning  of  December. 


CHAPTER   III. 

[1796  to  1796.] 

«  Ah  I  quiet  deU  I  dear  eot,  and  mooot  snbliinel 

I  was  oonatraloed  to  qait  yoa.    Was  it  right. 

While  my  nnnambered  brethren  toiled  and  bled. 

That  I  sboold  dream  away  th*  intmated  hoora 

On  roee-leaf  beda  pampering  the  ooward  heart 

With  feelinga  all  too  delicaia  for  oaeT 
•       •••••• 

I  therefore  go»  and  Join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
AetiTe  and  Arm,  to  flgbt  the  bloodleaa  flght 
Of  aclenoe,  flneedom,  and  the  truth  in  Ghifat.'' 

CoLBRiDOB  had,  in  the  course  of  the  sunmier  of  1795,  become  ao- 
quainted  with  that  excellent  and  remarkable  man^  the  late  Thomas 
VOL.  m.  2D 


w  HM  aoMBiB  JOT  vUbIi  I  Mt,  mABd 

twtof  Jlirtidbetoff.  W«ai*Ntl 
atOleTCdaa^— onr  flomfeHaUs  eott  * 
Ib  periiapB  more  vsrious  than  anj  in  tl 
tonizM.  The  «a,  the  distant  islaod?,  tL 
snredl;  mite  thjmee,  let  the  Dine  Muses 
I  hftva  giveo  op  all  thon^ts  of  the  Magi 
la  a  Udng  of  moDtbl^  anxietj  aod  quo 
Hagujiie  for  one  y^or  would  be  nonse 
mean  to  pnrsne,  my  Khool-pUn,  I  conld 
OTie  j<Mr.  In  the  coarse  of  half  s  y eai 
bridge  -haTing  previonaly  taken  inj  bmx 
oontrot — and,  hbing  lod^gs  there  for 
great  work  of  JmUalioju  in  two  volamei 
hope,  proTB  eomewbat  of  geniiu  and  of 
tor ;  it  win  tbow  greM  mdnttry  and  laau 
of  It  I  ahall  poblish  pit^NMab  for  a  schoo 
wfU  be  long  aod  fbll  of  something ; — tbia 
Bdiera  me,  dear  Poole,  your  atfectionate 
I  BO  aoon  bave  to  aay)    Believe  me  mj  bi 


Tba  monthlj  anxiety  of  a  Magazine  jtutl 
Ttb  of  October ;  yet  in  the  December  folli 
gaged  to  conduct  a  weekly  political  Miacell 
mtm,  at  which  the  foUowing  Prospectna  ^ 
and  droolated. 

"  To  anpply  at  ODoe  the  places  of  a  R« 
mal  Register. 

"On  Tnesday,  the  lit  of  March,  179& 
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naga  of  Gbarlee  I.  to  the  present  sro,  with  iiot«t  htstoridal  and  bto- 
gntphical.  3 : — Original  essajB  and  poetry.  4 ; — Review  of  iDt«re9l- 
ing  and  important  publications.  Its  advantages.  1.  There  being  no 
advertisements,  s  greater  quantity  of  original  matter  will  be  pven, 
and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  will  be  lees  abridged.  3.  From  its 
form  it  may  be  botmd  np  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  become  an  Annual 
Be^Bter.  8.  This  last  drcumatance  may  indnce  men  of  letters  to 
prefer  this  Uiacellany  to  more  perishable  pnblications  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  effusions.  4.  Whenever  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  prints 
differ  in  their  acconnts  of  occurrences,  Soi.  such  difference  will  always 
.h«  faitbfnlly  stated." 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  he^nning  of  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  undertaking,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  he  Bot  off  upon  the  tour  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of 
tliis  Work,  to  collect  subscribers.  It  will  he  remembered  that  be  was 
at  this  time  a  professed  Unitarian  ;  and  the  project  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  that  persoasion  seems  to  have  passed  through  his  bead. 
Ho  had  previously  preached,  for  the  first  time,  two  sermons  at  TSt. 
Jardine's  Cbapet  in  Bath,  the  subjects  being  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
Hair  Powder  Tai.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  a  blae  coat  and 
whit*  waistcoat,  and,  socording  to  Mr.  Cottie's  testimony,  who  was 
present,  Coleridge  delivered  himself  lengnidly,  and  disappointed  every 
one.  Bnt  there  is  no  donbt  that  he  subseqnently  preached  npon 
many  occasions  with  very  remarkable  effect.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  C.  In  the  month  of  January,  1786, 
daring  his  tour,  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr.  Joeiab  Wade  of 
Bristol,  and  may  serve  ea  a  commentary  on  parts  of  tlie  aooonnta 
given  of  the  same  tonr  in  this  work. 

"Mr  DBAB  Wadb,  "  Worcester,  January,  1796. 

"We  were  five  in  number,  and  twenty-five  in  qoantity.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  coach,  1  stumbled  on  a  huge  prtyccUon,  which 
might  be  called  a  beUy  with  the  same  propriety  that  you  might  name 
Uoimt  Atlas  a  roole-hill.  Heavens!  that  a  man  should  be  nncon- 
Bcioiiahle  cnoQgb  to  enter  a  stage-coach,  who  woold  want  elbow  room 
if  he  wore  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  Tlie  said  citizen  was  a  most  violent  aristocrat,  bnt  a  pleasant  ha- 
moroDS  fellow  io  other  respects,  and  remarkably  well-informed  in 
agricultural  science ;  so  that  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We 
arrived  at  Worcester  at  half-past  two :  I,  of  coarse,  dined  at  the  inn, 
where  I  met  Mr,  Stevens.  After  dinner,  I  christianized  myself,  that 
is,  washed  and  changed,  and  marched  in  finery  and  clean  linen  to 
High  Street.  With  regajd  to  bnsineaa,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing 
Any  thing  at  Woroeeter.    The  aristoorats  en  so  numerooa,  and  the 
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influence  of  the  clergy  so  extensiye,  tbat  Mr.  Barr  thinkB  no  books^ 
kr  will  venture  to  publish  The  WaUhman.      ♦         ♦  »         ♦ 

"S.T.  ~ 


^  My  dbab  Fbisnd,  ^^  Birmini^uun,  Jannary,  1796. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  "My  exertions  here  have  been  incessant,  for  in  what- 
ever company  I  go,  I  am  obliged  to  be  the  figurante  of  the  cirde.  Yes- 
terday I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  whole  service, 
morning  and  afternoon.  There  were  about  1,400  persons  present 
and  my  sermons  (great  part  extempore),  were  preciously  peppered 
with  politics.  I  have  here  at  least  double  the  number  of  snbscriben 
I  had  expected."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

^*My  nxAK  Feiskd,  ^^  Nottingham,  January,  1796. 

"Ton  will  perceive  by  this  letter  I  have  changed  my  route. 
From  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  (four  o^dock  in  the  momingX  I P*^ 
ceeded  to  Derby,  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning,  and  am  now  it 
Nottingham.  From  Nottingham  I  go  to  Sh^Seld ;  from  Sheffield  to 
Mandiester ;  fh>m  Manchester  to  Liverpool ;  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don ;  from  London  to  BristoL  Ah,  what  a  weary  way  1  My  poor 
crazy  ark  has  been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  business,  and  I 
long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  At  Birmingham  I 
was  extremely  unwell ;  a  violent  cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  confined 
me  for  two  days.  Business  succeeded  very  well ; — about  a  hundred 
subscribers  I  think. 

"  At  Derby,  also,  I  succeeded  tolerably  welL  Mr.  (Joseph)  Strutt 
the  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  forty 
or  fifty  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities ; — ^the  cotton  and  silk 
mills;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  the  every  thing  but 
Christian.  Dr.  Darwin  possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  inventive  of  phfl- 
osophical  men.  He  thinks  in  a  new  train  on  all  subjects  but  reli- 
gion. Ho  bantered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  ar- 
guments, and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling  to  me,  to  find  that 
the  arguments  of  so  great  a  man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a 
Gk)d,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
me  at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my  smile  at  twenty. 
Not  one  new  objection — ^not  even  an  ingenious  one  I  He  boasted 
*  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stufi^  but  that  he 
had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels  !^ 

"  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abused 
and  ridiculed  you,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  aD  that 
your  enemies  had  to  say  against  you,  but  had  scorned  to  inquire  the 
truth  from  any  one  of  your  friends  ?   Would  you  think  hun  an  honest 
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man !  I  am  sore  70D  would  not.  Yet  snch  are  all  the  Infidels  whom 
I  have  known.  Thoj  talk  of  a  anbjeot,  yot  are  foanU  to  oonfesa  them- 
selves profoundly  ignorant  of  it.  Dr.  Darwin  wonld  have  been 
ashamed  t«  reject  Hutton's  theory  of  the  Earth  without  having  mi- 
nutely examined  it; — yet  whnt  is  it  to  us,  bow  the  earth  was  made,  a 
thing  impoBsible  to  be  known  t  This  system  the  Doctor  did  not  re- 
ject without  having  severely  etndied  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  makes  op 
his  mind  on  such  important  subjects,  as  whether  we  be  the  ontcasta 
of  a  blind  idiot  called  Nntare,  or  the  children  of  an  alt-wise  and  infi- 
nitely good  God  I — nhethor  we  apend  a  few  miserable  years  on  this 
earth,  and  then  ainV  into  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  endure  the  anxiety 
of  mortal  life,  only  to  fit  ua  for  the  enjoyment  of  immortal  bappineas  I 
These  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philosopher's  investigation  I  He  deems 
that  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Ii^dolity,  and  becomes  an 
Atheist  by  intuition.     Well  did  St.  Paul  say,  ye  hate  an  wit  heart  qf 

"  •  •  "What  lovely  cliildren  Mr.  Barr  of  Worcester  has!  After 
church,  in  the  evening,  they  sat  round  and  sang  hymns  so  sweetly 
that  they  overpowered  me.  It  was  with  great  difiionlty  that  I  ab- 
stained fVom  weeping  aloud ;  and  the  infant  in  Urs.  B.'s  arms  leaned 
forward,  and  stretched  his  little  arms,  and  stared,  and  smiled. '  It 
seemed  a  picture  of  heaven,  where  the  different  orders  of  the  blessed 
join  different  voices  in  one  melodious  hallelqjah ;  and  the  batw  looked 
like  a  young  spirit  jnst  that  moment  arrived  in  heaven,  startled  at  the 
seraphic  songs,  and  seized  at  onoe  with  wonder  and  rapture.  •  *  * 
"  From  your  afiectJouat«  triend, 

"  8.  T.  C 


"Mt  tbrt  dear  Friind,  "Sheffield,  January,  1796. 

"  I  arrived  at  thb  place  late  last  night  by  the  mail  from  Notting- 
ham, where  I  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  fHendship,  of 
.  which  I  can  give  yon  but  a  faint  idea.  1  preached  a  charity  sermon 
there  last  Sunday.  I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  With  regard  to 
the  gown  at  Birmingham  (of  which  yon  inquire),  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  ovcr-jiersuadcd.  first  of  all,  my  sermon  being  of  so  political  a 
tendency,  had  1  worn  my  blue  coat,  it  wonld  have  impugned  Edwards. 
They  would  have  said,  he  stnck  a  politioal  lecturer  in  his  pnlpit 
Secondly,  the  society  is  of  all  sorts,— ^cinians,  Arians,  Trinitarians, 
dtc.,  and  I  must  have  shocked  a  multitude  of  pr^udices.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  In  the 
first,  your  example  is  of  little  consequence ;  in  a  single  instance  only, 
it  ceases  to  operate  as  example ;  and  my  refusal  would  have  been  im- 
pnted  to  afieotation,  or  an  unaooommodating  splriL  Assuredly  I 
voidd  not  do  it  where  I  intendedto  preach  oftem.    And  even  in  the 
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vestry  at  Birmingham,  when  diey  at  last  persuaded  me,  I  told  tben 
I  was  acling  against  my  belter  kncwledge,  and  sboold  poaaibly  feel 
aiieasf  aftemards.  So  these  accounts  of  the  matter  jon  must  ooo- 
nder  as  reasons  and  palliations,  concluding,  *I  plead  gniliy,  mj 
Lordr  Indeed  I  nant  firmness;  I  perceive  I  do.  1  hare  that  within 
me  which  makes  it  difficalt  to  sav.  No,  repeatedly  to  a  nnmber  of 
persons  who  seem  nneasj  and  aniioos.     •     •    • 

"Uy  kind  rcmcnibrances  to  Mrs.  Wade.  God  hies*  her  and  yon, 
and  (like  a  bad  shilling  slipped  in  tietween  two  gaineas)  yoor  futfa- 
fol  and  affectionate  friend,  8.  T.  CoLBBnwB." 


"  Ut  DBAS  VaiEsit,  "  Manchester,  Jannan:,  1796. 

"  I  arrived  at  Manchester  last  night  from  Sheffield,  to  which 
place  I  shall  only  send  abont  thirty  nnmbere.  I  might  hare  succeeded 
there,  at  least  eiiaally  well  with  the  foniier  towns,  but  I  should  iu- 
Jnre  the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of  which  (a  very  amiaUe  and  in- 
g«nions  young  man  of  the  name  of  Jamea  Mont^mety),  is  now  in 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate  there.  Of  ooutm  I 
declined  publicly  aiivertisiog  or  disposing  of  The  Watthmait  in  that 

"This  morning  I  called  on  Mr. with  II. "s  letter.    Mr. 

received  me  as  a  riiler,  and  treated  me  with  insolence  that  was  reoUy 

amusing  frotu  its  novelty.     '  Overstocked  witli  the^e  articles' 

'People  always  setting  np  some  new  thing  or  other.' -I  read 

the  Star  and  another  paper;  wbnC  could  I  want  with  this  paper, 

which  is  nothing  more  f '  Well,  well,  I'll  consider  of  it.'    To 

these  entertaining  h»a  moU  I  returned  the  following  repartee — '  Good 
morning.  Sir.'     •     •     • 

'■  God  bless  jou,  S.  T.  C." 

Mr.  C.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  sncces.sfnl  there  as  elsewhere 
generally  in  procuring  subscribers  to  Tlif  Watfhman.  Tlie  late  Dr. 
Cronipton  found  him  'ont,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron.  His 
exertions,  however,  at  LiverjHMd  were  suddenly  stopped  by  news  of 
the  critical  state  of  Mrs.  C.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  reqaest  that  ho 
would  immediately  return  to  Rristnl.  whither  Mrs.  C.  had  now  ^ne 
from  Clevedon.  Coleridge  accordingly  gave  up  his  plan  of  visitiog 
London,  and  let^  Liver|Miol  on  his  homeward  trip.  Prom  iJchSeld  be 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  the  following  letter : — 

"Mr  HEAR  Frienii,  "  Lichfield,  Jannary,  1786. 

■  *  *  "I  have  succeeded  very  well  here  alLichfield.  Belcher, 
bookitller,  Birmingham ;  Sutton,  Nottingham:  Pritchard,  Derby; 
and  Thomson,  Mancheater ;  ar«  the  pablishers.    In  erery  aiunber  of 
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The  Watchman  there  will  be  printed  these  words,  *^  Published  in 
Bristol  by  the  Aathor,  S.  T.  Ck>leridge,  and  sold,  AoJ*^ 

'*  I  verily  believe  no  poor  fellow^s  idea-pot  ever  babbled  np  so  ve- 
hemently with  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  as  mine  does  at  present. 
Heaven  grant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  put  out  the  fire  ?  I  am  almost 
heartless.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream — 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions  and  dim-discov^ed  mo- 
tives ; — friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mis- 
managed sensibility.  The  present  hour  I  seem  in  a  quick-set  hedge 
of  embarrassments.  For  shame  I  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  Gk>d :  but, 
indeed,  to  hope  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  fear.  Bulls  have  horns, 
lions  have  talons : — 

«  The  fox  and  statetman  sabtte  wUet  Inmre, 
The  cit  and  polecat  sUnk  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  Tonom,  doctors  with  their  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snog. 
Oh,  Nature  I  cmel  step-mother  and  hard 
To  thy  poor  naked,  IbDodess  child,  the  bard! 
No  b<NrDs  bui  those  hj  lacUeas  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alaa  I  not  Amalthssa's  horn ! 
With  aching  feeliogs,  and  with  aching  pride, 
He  bears  the  unbroken  blast  on  every  side ; 
Vampire  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dari."  8.  T.  C. 

Ooleridge  on  his  return  to  Bristol  resided  for  a  short  time  on  Bed- 
oliff  Hill,  in  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  O.^s  mother.  He  had  proenred 
upwards  of  a  thousand  subscribers*  names  to  The  Watchman^  and  ha4 
certainly  some  ground  for  confidence  in  his  future  success.  His  tour 
bad  been  a  triumph ;  and  the  impression  made  by  his  personal  de- 
meanor and  extraordinary  eloquence  was  unprecedented,  and  such  as 
was  never  effaced  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  met  with  him 
at  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  in  Bristol  and  the  Ist  of  March — ^the  day  fixed  fbr  the  appear- 
ance of  TTie  Watchman — ^in  preparing  for  that  work,  and  also  in 
getting  ready  the  materials  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Ooleridge 
was  a  student  all  his  life ;  he  was  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term ;  but  he  was  constitutionally  indolent,  averse 
firom  continuous  exertion  externally  directed,  and  consequently  the 
victim  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  the  occasion  of  innumerable  dis- 
tresses to  himself  and  of  endless  solicitude  to  his  friends,  and  which 
materially  impaired,  though  it  could  not  destroy,  the  operation  and 
infiuence  of  his  wonderful  abilities.  Hence,  also,  the  fits  of  deep 
melancholy  which  from  time  to  time  seized  his  whole  soul,  daring 
which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without  hope  of  liberty.  In 
February,  1796,  whilst  his  volume  was  in  the  press,  he  wrote  the  Ibl- 
bwing  letter  to  Mr.  Ck>ttle : — 
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"Mt  dkab  Cottlb, 

"I  have  this  nijght  and  to-morrow  for  yoo,  bong  alone,  and  my 
BpiritB  oalm.  I  shaU  oonsnlt  my  poetic  honor,  and  of  oonrse  your  in- 
terest, more  by  staying  at  home  than  by  drinking  tea  with  yon.  I 
ahonld  be  happy  to  see  my  poems  ont  eren  by  next  wedc,  and  I  sbiD 
oontinne  in  stirmps,  that  is,  shall  not  dismomifc  my  Pegasns,  tin  Mon- 
day morning,  at  which  time  yon  will  have  to  thank  God  for  having 
done  with  yoor  afifectionate  friend  always,  bnt  author  evanesoent, 

"8,  T.  C." 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistaking  the  object  of  a  message  from  Mr. 
Cottle  for  an  application  for  copy  for  the  press,  Coleridge  wrote  the 
following  letter  with  reference  to  the  painfnl  snlj^eot: — 

">  My  DKAB  Sib,  ''  Reddiff  Hill,  Febmary  22, 1796. 

^^It  is  my  dnty  and  business  to  thank  God  for  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible ;  bnt,  indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful,  if  He  had  made  me  a  joomeyman 
shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author  by  trade.  I  have  left  my  friends ;  I 
have  left  plenty ;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  secured  a 
literary  immortality,  and  have  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  public  works 
conceived  in  moments  of  inspiration,  and  polished  witii  leisnrely  solici- 
tude ;  and,  alas  I  for  what  have  I  left  them  ?  For — ^who  deserted  me 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  impracticable  and 
romantic  I  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread — ^write  the  flints  of 
poetic  enthnsiasm,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my 
wife !  Groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness !  The  present  hour  I 
am  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and,  whichever  way  I  turn, 
a  thorn  runs  into  me.  The  fatnre  is  doud  and  thick  darkness. 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that  want  bread  looking 
up  to  me !  Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition 
are  broken  in  upon  by  the  reflection  that  I  must  make  haste.  '  I  am 
too  late.'    '  I  am  already  months  behind.^    *  I  have  received  my  pay 

beforohand.' O  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  Genios,  ill  can^st 

thou  brook  a  taskmaster!    The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  ob- 
ligation wounds  thee  like  a  sconrgo  of  scorpions  I 

**  I  have  been  composing  in  the  fields  this  morning,  and  came  home 
to  write  down  the  first  side  of  my  Preface,  when  I  heard  that  your 
man  had  brouglit  a  note  from  you.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  guess  its 
contents.  I  am  writing  as  fast  as  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  you  shall  not 
be  out  of  pocket  for  me.  I  feel  what  I  owe  you,  and,  independendv 
of  this,  I  love  you  as  a  friend, — ^indeed  so  much  that  I  regret,  seriously 
regret,  that  you  have  been  my  copyholder. 

"  If  I  have  written  petulantiy,  forgive  me.  God  knows  I  am  sore 
all  over.    God  bless  you  I  and  believe  me  that,  settiog  gratitude 


Oiithel«ofM««i.lTW.7T<  ■'«fciM« -■»  iinuiB»e ; : 
with  tbe  tenlL  ec=*«-  tc  E*  Ifci  '.'.  K17  StiS-wtm.     Fir- 

chaptM-  of  this  rv.:=T3e*  t  lt«r-i  Mr-  C.  r 
Oxford  Street  io  Eiu^dov^  »sA  Gurnet  -m 
to  Mr.  PtxJe:— 


«Mti>u«Pooix. 

*-For  tl»  otAtrt  la 
must  bUme  G«>r^  A^mir-  ■whfi  ^Siitrvr.i  d 
■will  myself  «te  ii  «cl  ti-i*  "^w-k  "ri  A*  jrwiw£i»  5T=-^*r»,  I  ■» 
greadv  obli^  to  too  for  it.:^  aci^riDaCKiii — ''a  i*  S3«t*  Trrf* 
tn  So.  T.) : — it  tppear!  ia  tijf  Ssctw.  I  is  muSrJim  Vj  rw5«r»» 
more  from  too,  tod  nitwi«<  v>  iv/w  ■»!*!  jws  &£s«  it  Ti^  WtfA- 
man,  »nd  what  jo^i  Eke.  Vsl  ;*rt>7:JifTT  At  t-x^aa.  T«  iiK^t  «* 
pven  me  yonr  opinioa  rf  Tl»t  Kw  Kwyrw^it 

"Since  yon  lart  saw  ek.  I  Laxt  >««;  -wtT  ifij.  ft*firvs«i.  Tl* 
repeated  aiid  moft  injiL'v/a*  V  ■;vitT»  '^  nsj  jr~vr  '/=!  '^  i'xr^.  •J 
Mre.  Colerid^'s  dan^r  at  L'«>ev-»*i*»;  >/  i*  pf'x^J  ;*'*5*'*  "^ 
BO  manj  months  to  o^kd  and  »bcL  HIk  vz^jwta.  m  I  =ivt«  d>*  tCriSf 
in  the  eating  and  drinkinf  waj : — li-X".  wly  '.*.<:;j.jfe  V/  *vi  f  M***? 
b  an  article  with  which  ererr  taa.'tc.  >•  m  ^tm*!  ti^t  i:  «a»  atf*«r 
no  one's  purpose  to  export  il. 

"  T  have  received  toaoy  abusive  Im^mi.  pirj*v;«ld.  tLwk*  V>  tlrt 
friendly  malignaots '  Bn  I  am  yurfoeslj  <a3vw  V/  iitafr/f'/'-Mli'^ 
except  when  it  tends  to  IcMeo  [ifj&t.  H>«a  iivitiv!  I  aet  a.'.'  '/a«  trwft- 
hlo  of  sensibility,  mama^  LaTiur  ta>iglit  toe  tfjt  wyi>l«Tf  s!  w  'X 
that  vnlgar  commodity,  yclept  Bread.  71*  ITiWImwj*  •ri«3t*»*«  w/ 
as  to  yield  a  bread-OTuMeetuh  profit.  Mr*.  O^Vfri^y*  i*  rw/»«»*«« 
apac«,  and  deeply  regreta  that  ibe  wa*  d«pfiT*:d  of  xLis  frUaMvn  'd 
seeing  yoa.  We  are  in  oor  new  boDne,  w)i«Te  ii^tr*.  ia  •  b«d  «t  y^n 
service  whenever  yon  will  pleaiie  to  deligbt  n  whh  a  rint  f^ud/ 
'  in  Spring  yoa  might  force  a  few  da^  '\tAs>  a  iMjovraingf  witb  m- 

"  Dear  Poole,  yon  have  home  jonraelf  toward*  me  oKwt  kia^jr 
with  respect  to  my  epistolatory  ingratitiide.  Bm  I  kwiw  tf<at  yvi 
forbade  yourself  to  feel  resentment  t//ward«  me,  beeniM  7<«  li*J  (*•• 
vionsly  made  my  neglect  ingratitode.  A  i^umtow  t«ar|<«r  «i>dur«t  * 
great  deal  from  one  whom  it  hat  obligri  d««ply. 

"My  poems  areflniihed.  I  iriU  ttoA  yon  twoeoi^**  tJM  ibmmM 
tli«7  are  published.    In  Vo.  III.  of  TTu  Watekamtm  ttiara  ana  a  few 

•TliCMlltaHlMVwbMd.    rratalrljl 

2  If* 
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Usee  eiititl«d,  'The  Hour  when  we  shall  meet  tfitin'  ('Dim  Honrl 
that  sleep'st  on  pillowiag  clouds  a&r,')  wluch  I  think  yon  will  Ufce. 
I  h«Te  received  two  or  three  letters  from  different  Anoaj/mi,  reqneEl- 
ing  me  to  give  more  poetry.     One  of  them  wril«a  thus ; — 

"'Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  your  prose  I  tliinh  very  so  so;  but 
jour  poetry  is  bo  beautifol  tliat  1  take  in  your  Watchman  solely  on 
accouQt  of  it.  In  jastioe  therefore  to  me  and  some  others  of  mj 
nUmp,  1  entreat  you  to  give  us  more  verse,  and  less  democratic  scar- 
rihty.     Your  Admirer, — not  Esteemer.' 

"  Save  yoo  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos  t  It  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  possible  to  read  it,  and  not  be  convinced.  I  find  thai  T/u 
Watehuuin  comea  more  eaay  to  nic,  so  tbat  I  shall  begin  about  my 
Christiau  Lectures,''  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  conne  given  in 
the  preceding  year).  "  1  will  immediately  order  for  you,  unless  yon 
immediately  countermand  it.  Count  Bnmford's  Essuya;  in  So.  V.  of 
Tha  Watchman  you  will  see  why,"  (That  number  contained  a  crit- 
ique on  the  Essays.)  ''  I  have  inclosed  Dr.  Beddoes's  lata  pamphieti, 
neither  of  tlieuk  as  yet  published.  Die  Doctor  sent  them  to  me. 
•  •  •  My  dutiful  love  to  your  eicellent  Mother,  whom,  believe 
me,  I  think  of  frequently  and  with  apniig  of  affection.  God  ble»* 
yon.  m  try  and  contrive  to  gcribble  a  line  and  a  half  everv  time  the 
man  goes  with  The  Watchman  to  you. 

"  N.B.  The  Essay  on  Fasting  I  am  ashamed  of" — (in  So.  U.  of 
The  Watchman) ;— "  btil  it  is  one  of  my  misfortunes  that  I  am  obhged 
to  publish  CI  tempore  as  well  as  compose.     God  bless  yon, 

"  S.  T.  COLCRIDfiK.'' 

Two  days  afterwards  ifr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower,  then 
the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  at  the  University: — 

"DkabSib,  "  April  1, 1796. 

"  I  trsDsmittcd  to  you  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  Conciom*  ad 

Poputtmiy  and  of  an  Address  against  the  Bills,''  (meaning  The  Plot 
Discovered).  '■  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  ten  of  each,  car- 
riage paid,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  dispoeiug 
of  for  me; — if  not,  give  them  away.  The  one  is  an  eighteen -penny 
*ff«r ; — the  other  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  inclosed  the  Nnmlven 
which  have  been  hitherto  publit^hed  of  TAe  Watchman  ;— eome  of  the 
Poetry  may  perhaps  be  serviceable  to  yon  in  your  paper.  That  son- 
net on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilbaforoe's  Bill  in  your  Chronide  the 
week  befi»«  last  wae  written  by  Sonthey,  anthor  of  Joan  t£  Are,  a 
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year  vtd  t,  half  ago,  and  sent  to  me  per  Utter , — how  it  aK>Mi«d 
with  the  late  signatnce,  let  the  pkgiariat  ouawer.  *  *  I  have  seat 
a  copy  of  mj  Poema" — (they  were  not  yet  published) ; — "  wi]l  yon 
Bead  them  to  Lmm  and  Dei^tou,  and  aak  of  them  whether  they 
woold  chDO»e  to  have  thew  names  on  the  title  page  aa  pnhlishers ; 
and  wonld  y oa  permit  me  to  have  yours )  Robinson  and,  I  beliere, 
Cadell,  will  be  the  Loudon  publishers.  Be  bo  kind  as  to  sand  an  hn- 
mediat«  answer. 

"  Please  to  present  one  of  each  of  my  pamphlets  to  Ur.  HaQ"— 
(the  Uto  Robert  Hal],  the  Baptjst).  "  I  wish  I  oould  reach  the  per- 
fection of  his  style.  1  think  his  style  the  beat  in  the  l^nglU^  lan- 
guage ;  if  he  have  a  rival,  it  is  Htb.  Barbaold. 

"Yon  have,  of  com«e,  seen  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  complete  oonfatation  of  Pdne ;  bat  that  was  no  diffi- 
calt  matter.  The  most  formidable  Infidel  is  Leasing,  the  anthor  of 
Smilia  QaiotU; — I  onght  to  have  written,  oat,  for  he  la  dead.  Hi* 
book  is  not  yet  translated,  and  it  is  entitled,  in  German,  '  Fragmenta 
of  an  Anonymons  Anthor.'  It  anites  the  wit  of  Voltaire  with  the 
anbtlety  of  Hnme  and  the  profound  erudition  of  Mtr  Lordnar.  I  had 
aome  thoughts  of  translating  it  with  an  Answer,  bat  gave  it  ap,  lest 
men,  whose  tempers  and  hearts  incline  them  to  disbelief  shonld  get 
hold  of  it ;  and,  tiiongh  the  answers  are  satjafaotoij  to  my  own  mind, 
they  may  not  be  equally  so  to  the  minds  of  others. 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on 
the  4th  oi  October. 

"  I  rest  all  my  poetical  credit  on  the  Relt^ns  Undnga.  FkieweOi 
with  high  esteem,  yours  sincerely,  B.  T.  OouBmes." 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"  Mi  nuB,  TZBT  d«as  Fbiend,  "  11th  April,  1796. 

"  I  have  sent  the  Otb,  Sth,  and  part  of  the  7th  Nnmbei^-all  as  yet 
printed.  Yonr  censares  are  ail  ri^t ;  1  wish  yonr  praises  were  equally 
so.  The  Essay  on  Fasts  I  am  ashamed  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  harsh  scoffing,  of  an  InfideL  You  wish  to 
have  one  long  essay ;.— eo  sliould  I  wish  \  bnt  so  do  not  my  subsoribera 
wish.  I  feel  the  perplexities  of  my  undertaking  inoresse  daily.  In 
London  and  Bristol  TJU  Watchman  is  read  iox  its  original  matter,— 
the  news  and  debates  barely  tolerated.  The  people  of  Liveipool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  &c,  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  and  re^rd 
the  essays  and  poems  ss  intradera  onwished  for  and  nnweloome.  Id 
short,  each  subseriher,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  point  in  the 
otrcnmference  entitled  to  some  one  diverging  ray,  oonriders  ma  aa  tbf 
oircnmferenoe,  and  hinmilf  as  the  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  on^it 
to  oonverge.    To  tell  yon  the  Irnth,  I  do  not  think  Tin  Watelimtm 
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will  saooeed.  Hitherto  I  haye  scaroely  sold  ensm^  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses ; — ^no  wonder,  when  I  tell  yon  that  on  the  200  which  Fktboiis 
in  Paternoster  Bow  sells  weekly,  he  gains  dght  shillings  more  than  I 
do.  Kay,  I  am  convinoed  that  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he  wHl 
have  cleared  considerably  more  by  his  200  than  I  by  the  proprieCor- 
ahip  of  the  whole  work. 

"'  Oolson  has  been  indefatigable  in  my  senrioe,  and  writes  with  saeh 
aeal  for  my  interests,  and  snob  warmth  of  sorrow  for  my  sufferingSf 
as  if  he  wrote  with  fire  and  tears.  God  bless  him  t  I  wish  abore  all 
things  to  realize  a  school.  I  oonld  be  well  content  to  plod  from 
morning  to  night,  if  only  I  conld  secure  a  secm«  competence ;  hot  to 
toil  incessantly  for  uncertain  bread  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 

^  Tour  Night-dream  has  been  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Beddoes  spoke 
in  high  commendation  of  it.  Tonr  thoughts  on  Elections  I  will  in- 
sert whenever  ParUament  is  diasolved.  I  will  insert  them  as  the 
opinions  of  a  sensible  correspondent,  entering  my  indiTidnal  protest 
against  giving  a  vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  yon  had  an 
estate  in  the  swamps  of  Essex,  yon  conld  not  pmdently  send  an  agnish 
man  there  to  be  yonr  manager, — ^he  wonld  be  unfit  for  it ; — you  could 
not  honestly  send  a  hale  hearty  man  th^^  for  the  situation  would  to 
a  moral  certiunty  give  him  the  ague.  So  with  the  Parliament : — ^I 
will  not  send  a  rogue  there ;  and  I  would  not  send  an  honest  man,  for 
it  is  twenty  to  one  that  he  will  become  a  rogue. 

"  Count  Rumford*s  Essays  you  shall  have  by  the  next  parcel  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  I  have 
sent  down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  to  me, 
but  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  yon  Beddoes*s 
Essay  on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  you  may  either  keep  it,  and  I 
will  get  another  for  myself  on  your  account,,  or  if  you  see  nothing  in 
it  to  library -ize  it,  send  it  me  back  next  Thursday,  or  whenever  you 
have  read  it.  My  own  Poems  you  will  welcome.  I  pin  all  my  po- 
etical credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  In  the  poem  yon  so  much 
admired  in  The  Watchman,  for  '  Now  life  and  joy,*  read  '  New  life 
and  joy.' "  (From  The  Hour  when  tee  shall  meet  again^  "  Chatter- 
ton  shall  appear  modernized.  Dr.  Beddoes  intends,  I  believe,  to  jrive 
a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  most  elementary  manner, — ^the  price,  two 
guineas.  I  wish,  ardentiy  wish,  you  could  possibly  attend  them,  and 
live  with  me.  My  house  is  most  beautifully  situated ;  an  excellent 
room  and  bed  are  at  yoiv  service.  If  you  had  any  scruple  aboot 
putting  me  to  additional  expense,  you  should  pay  me  seven  shilling? 
a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

"Mrs.  Coleridge  is  vetnarkably  weD,  and  sends  her  kind  love. 
Pray,  my  dear  Poole,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me  every  week. 
Your  critique  on  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Religious  Musings  I  expect 
Tour  dear  motiie«4  kMig  to  see.    Tell  her  I  love  her  with  filial  re- 
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speotftdnees.     Excellent  woman  I    Farewell ;   Qod  bless  yon  and 
yonr  grateful  and  affectionate  S.  T.  Colsbidob.'' 

Mr.  O.'s  first  Tolome  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Oottle  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1796,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  conduct  of  the 
latter  to  him  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work : — 

'^  Dkab  Cottlb, 

^^  On  the  blank  leaf  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  in 
the  purchase  of  them.  Indeed,  if  ever  they  should  acquire  a  name 
and  character,  it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  you. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  none  perhaps  of  them  would  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  some  not  written. 

"  Tour  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bristol,  April  16, 1798.  S.  T.  Ck)tKBiDQB." 

TO  MR.  COTTLK 

*«  Mt  kvkb  DBAS  Ck>TTLB,  (April)  1796. 

"  I  will  wait  on  you  this  evening  at  nine  o^clock,  till  which  hour  I 
am  on  '  Watch.'  Your  Wednesday's  invitation  I  of  course  accept, 
but  I  am  rather  sorry  that  you  should  add  this  expense  to  former 
liabilities. 

^*  Two  editions  of  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  you.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  25  or  80  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parsons, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  me  pressingly  about  them  ?  *•  Peo- 
ple are  perpetually  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  the 
Watchman,'  he  says.  I  can  send  them  with  100  of  the  first  number, 
which  he  has  written  for.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen 
Joans  of  Arc  (4to.  £1  1$.  Od,)  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  all  the  places  in  the  NorUi  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Coneianeaj 
and  the  Joans  of  Arc  together,  per  wagon.  Tou  shall  pay  the  car- 
riage for  the  London  and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Son- 
nets. One  to  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  one  to  Dr.  Beddoes ; 
one  to  Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine — an  admirer  of 
me,  and  a  pitier  of  my  principles ; — one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen, 
Esq. ;  one  to  0.  Lamb ;  one  to  Wordsworth ;  one  to  my  brother 
G^rge ;  and  one  to  Dr.  Parr.  These  Sonnets  I  mean  to  write  on  the 
blank  leaf,  respectively,  of  each  copy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^^  God  bless  you,  and  S.  T.  Ck>LEBiDQB.^ 

^  The  Sonnets,"  says  Mr.  Oottle,  ^*  never  arrived." 
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TO  MR.  POOLK 

'^  Mt  ybbt  dbab  Fbisnb,  '^  6th  May^  17M. 

^^The  heart  is  a  little  relieved,  when  vexation  oonverta  itself 
into  anger.  But  from  this  privilege  I  am  utterly  prednded  by  my 
own  epistolary  sins  and  negligences.  Yet  in  very  truth  thon  most 
be  a  hard-bearted  fellow  to  let  me  trot  for  four  weeks  together  every 
Thursday  to  the  Bear  Inn — to  receive  no  letter.  I  have  Bometimes 
thought  that  Milton  the  carrier  did  not  deliver  my  last  paroel,  but  he 
assures  me  he  did. 

^^  This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  fh>m  your  brother 
Richardf  of  Sherbom,  containiug  good  and  acceptable  advice.  He 
deems  my  Religious  Musings  *  too  metaphysical  for  common  readers.^ 
I  answer — the  poem  was  not  written  for  common  readers.  In  so 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  I  have  presented  to  the  Public,  nngvla 
einque  should  be  the  motto.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  vidous 
affectation  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poem ; — unshudderd^  unaghutr 
a?,  for  example."  {Xot  in  the  poem  w<Hr.)  "  Good  writing  is  pro- 
duced more  effectually  by  rapidly  glancing  the  language  as  it  already 
exists  than  by  a  hasty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Reli- 
gious Musings  has  more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  ii.  of  Joan 
of  Arc  {Destiny  of  Nations^  Poet.  W.  p.  83),  but  its  versification  is 
not  equally  rich.  It  has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  but  it  has  not 
that  diffused  air  of  severe  dignity  which  characterizes  my  epic  slice. 
Have  I  estimated  my  own  performances  rightly  ?    ♦    »    * 

*^  With  regard  to  my  oi^-n  affairs  they  are  as  bad  as  the  most  ram- 
pant philo-despot  could  wish  in  the  moment  of  cursing.  After  No. 
XII.  I  shall  cease  to  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  for 
nothing — ^for  nothing ;  nay,  to  have  given  to  the  Public  in  addition  to 
that  toil,  451.  When  I  began  the  Watchman  I  had  40/.  worth  of  paper 
given  to  me ;  yet  with  this  I  shall  not  have  received  a  farthing  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  fleeced  and 
over-reaclied  by  my  London  publisher.  In  shorty  my  tradesmen's 
bills  for  The  Watehman^  including  what  paper  I  have  bought  since 
the  seventh  number,  the  printing,  <tc.,  amount  exactly  to  6L  more 
than  the  whole  of  my  receipts.  0  yTatehman,  thou  hatt  watched  tii 
vain  / — said  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  when,  I  suppose,  he  was  taking  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  my  sorrow-sallowed  cheeks. 

"  My  plans  are  reduced  to  two ; — the  first  unpracticable, — the  sec- 
ond not  likely  to  succeed. 

"  Plan  I.  I  am  studying  German,  and  in  about  six  weeks  shall  be 
able  to  read  that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Now  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  proposal  to  Robinson,  the  great  London  book- 
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seller,  of  translatlDg  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make  a 
portly  quarto,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  my  journey  and  my 
wife^e  to  and  from  Jena,  a  cheap  German  University  where  Schiller 
resides,  and  allow  me  two  guineas  each  quarto  sheet,  which  would 
nuiintain  me.  If  I  could  realize  this  scheme,  I  should  there  study 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  bring  over  with  me  all  the  works  of 
Semler  and  Michaelis,  the  German  theologians,  and  of  Kant,  the  great 
Grerman  metaphysician.  On  my  return  I  would  commence  a  school 
for  eight  young  men  at  105^.  each,  proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the 
following  studies  in  this  order: — 1.  "Maji  as  an  Animal; — ^including 
the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  op- 
tics : — 2.  Man  as  an  Intelleotaal  Being ; — ^including  the  ancient  meta- 
physics, the  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley— of  the  Scotch  philosophers 
— and  the  new  Kantean  system  : — 8.  Man  as  a  Religious  Being ; — ^in- 
cluding an  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Then  proceeding  from 
the  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disregarding  all 
chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them :  1 — ^in  the 
history  of  savage  tribes ;  2 — of  semi-barbarous  nations ;  8 — of  nations 
emerging  from  semi-barbarism ;  4— of  civilized  states ;  5— of  luxu- 
rious states;  6 — of  revolutionary  states;  7 — of  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  in- 
struct my  scholars  in  belles  lettrca,  and  the  principles  of  composition. 

"  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of  my  scholars,  thus  per- 
fected, would  make  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses? — ^Bright  bubbles  of  the  age — ebullient  brain  I 
Gracious  Heaven  I  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  king- 
dom— ^therefore  to  Europe — ^therefore  to  the  world — should  be  de- 
molishable  by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller^s  mouth  I 

*^  My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abjure 
politics  and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right ;  be- 
cause it  must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what 
I  may  have  ceased  to  believe,  if  eter  maturer  judgment  with  wider 
and  deeper  reading  should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity. 
But,  though  not  right  in  itself,  it  may  become  right  by  the  greater 
wrongness  of  the  only  alternative — ^the  remaining  in  neediness  and 
uncertainty.  That  in  the  one  case  I  should  be  exposed  to  temptation 
is  a  mere  contingency ;  that  under  necessitous  circumstances  I  am 
exposed  to  great  and  frequent  temptations  is  a  melancholy  certainty. 

^^  Write,  my  dear  Poole  I  or  I  will  crimp  aU  the  rampant  Billings- 
gate of  Burke  to  abuse  you.    Count  Rumford  is  being  reprinted. 

"  Qod  bless  you  and  S.  T.  CoLBsmeB.^' 

On  Friday,  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  the  tenth  and  last  number  of 
The  WiUehman  appeared— the  author  having  wisely  aooelerated  tb« 
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termination  of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  plan  of  wldcli  wms  ts  in- 
jadicions  as  the  execution  of  it  by  him  for  any  length  of  time  in^sae- 
ticable.  Of  the  824  pages,  of  which  The  Watchman  oonsoats,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  contain  original  matter  by  Ooleridge,  and  this 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  a  test  of  the  marrellons  spring  d  Ik 
mind  almost  immediately  afterwards  than  for  any  very  striking  merit 
of  its  own.  Still,  however,  the  nascent  philosopher  may  be  disoor- 
ered  in  parts ;  and  the  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  in  the  fonrth  num- 
ber, may  be  justly  distinguished  as  comprising  a  perfect  summary  of 
the  arguments  applicable  on  either  side  of  that  question. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circulating  a  pro- 
posal amongst  a  few  common  friends  for  purchasing  a  small  annuity 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Coleridge.  The  plan  was  not  in  fact  carried 
into  execution ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  Mr.  Poole,  and 
the  following  letter  refers  to  it : — 

TO  MR  POOLR 

« 12th  May,  1796. 

"Pools! — ^The  Spirit,  who  counts  the  throbbings  of  the  solitary 
heart,  knows  that  what  my  feelings  ought  to  be,  such  they  are.  U 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  thiug,  which  I  have  not  already 
given,  I  should  be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  But  no  I 
1  feel  myself  rich  in  being  poor ;  and  because  I  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow, I  know  how  much  I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  make 
myself  intelligible;  but  the  stroug  and  unmixed  affection  which  I 
bear  to  you,  seems  to  exclude  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  renders 
even  the  principle  of  esteem  lateut  and  inert.  Its  presence  is  not 
perceptible,  though  its  absence  could  not  be  endured. 

''  Concerning  the  scheme  itself  I  am  undetermined.  Not  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  receive ; — God  forbid  I  I  will  make  every  possible  exer- 
tion ;  my  industry  shall  be  at  least  commensurate  with  my  learning 
and  talents ; — if  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  in  either  esse — 
receiving  or  bestowing — be  equally  grateful  to  my  Almighty  Bene- 
factor. I  am  undetermined  therefore — not  because  I  receive  with 
pain  and  reluctance,  but — ^because  I  suspect  that  you  attribute  to  oth- 
ers your  own  enthusiasm  of  benevolence :  as  if  the  sun  should  sav — 
'With  how  rich  a  purple  those  opposite  windows  are  burning!'  But 
with  God's  permission  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  subject.  By  the 
last  page  of  No.  X.,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  this  day  dropped 
The  Watchman.  On  Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  to 
Bridgewater,  where,  if  you  have  a  horse  of  tolerable  meekness  un- 
employed, you  will  let  him  meet  me. 

"  I  should  blame  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  you  have 
spoken  of  me  in  the  Proposal,  did  I  not  perceive  the  motive.    Ton 
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wished  to  make  it  appear  an  offering — ^not  a  favor — and  in  excess  of 
delicacy  have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossness  of  flattery. 

"  Gk)d  bless  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  Friend.  The  widow  is  calm, 
and  amused  with  her  beajitifnl  infant.*  We  are  all  become  more  re- 
ligions than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things !  Mrs. 
Coleridg^begs  her  kind  love  to  yon.  To  your  dear  Mother  my  filial 
respects. 

"  8.  T.  COLKKIDGB." 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  Mr.  0.  returned  to 
Bristol  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : — 

"  My  dkab  Poolb,  "  29th  May,  1796. 

^^This  said  caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
market-place  stand  the  hustings.  I  mounted,  and  pacing  the  boards, 
mused  on  bribery,  false-swearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  times. 
I  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  filthy  as  if 
all  the  parrots  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  washing  their 
consciences  therein.  Dear  Gutter  of  Stowey  I  Were  I  transported 
to  Italian  plains,  and  lying  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet  which  murmured 
through  an  orange  grove,  I  would  think  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of 
BtQwey,  and  wish  that  I  were  poring  on  thee  I 

"  So  much  by  way  of  rant.  I  have  eaten  three  eggs,  swallowed 
sundries  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  myself,  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.  When  at  Gross, 
where  I  shall  dine,  I  shall  think  of  your  happy  dinner  celebrated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  humble  independence,  supported'  by  brotherly 
love.  I  am  writing,  you  understand,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  avoiding  anxious  thoughts.  Apropos  of  honey-pie : — Oaligula  or 
Heliogabalus  (I  forget  which),  had  a  dish  of  nightingales^  tongues 
served  up.  What  ^ink  you  of  the  stings  of  bees  ?  God  bless  you. 
My  filial  love  to  your  mother,  and  fraternity  to  your  sister.  Tell 
Ellen  Cruikshanks,  that  in  my  next  parcel  to  you  I  will  send  my 
Haleswood  Poem  to  her.  Heaven  protect  her,  and  you,  and  Sara, 
and  your  Mother,  and — ^like  a  bad  shilling  passed  off  in  a  handfhl  of 
guineas — ^your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  S.  T.  COLKRIDOll. 

^^P.S.  Don^t  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  clothes  and  linen  that 
once  was  dean — a  pretty  periphnuU  that  I" 

The  -month  of  June,  1796,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  some  negoti- 
ation took  place  as  to  Mr.  O.'s  settling  in  Nottingham,  the  particulara 

*  Mrs.  Bobert  Lorell,  whose  huband  had  beon  ouriad  off  1^  •  fbrer,  tboot  two 
j0Wt  after  hia  marriage  with  my  Aunt— 8.  C 
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of  which  the  Editor  is  unable  to  Btate.    On  the  4lh  of  Jidy  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge writes  to  Mr.  Poole. 

TO  MR  POOLS. 

**  My  tkby  dbab  Poole,  "  4th  Jol^,  1796. 

^^  Do  not  attribute  it  to  indolence  that  I  have  not  written  to  yoo. 
Suspense  has  been  the  real  cause  of  my  silence.  Day  after  day  I  hare 
confidently  expected  some  decisive  letter,  and  as  often  have  been  dis- 
appointed. *■  Certainly  I  shall  have  one  to-morrow  noon,  and  then  I 
will  write.^  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  silence  in  its  smiB 
component  parts,  forgetful  into  what  a  sum  total  they  were  swelling. 
As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Nottingham  notwithstanding  I  have 
written  a  pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Cottle  and  Dr. 
Boddoes,  accepted  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Perry's,  the  Editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle, — accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  reluctant  heart.  On 
Thursday  Perry  was  at  Bristol  for  a  few  hours,  just  time  enough  lo 
attend  the  dying  mom^fits  of  his  associate  in  the  editorship,  Mr.  Grey, 
whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended.  Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  to  inform  me 
that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  London  and  write  for  him,  he  would 
make  me  a  regular  compensation  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  requested  an  immediate  answer  by  the 
post.  Mr.  Estlio,  and  Charles  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Wade,  are  or  were 
all  out  of  town  ; — I  bad  no  one  to  advise  with  except  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  Cottle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  account  of  Grey'i 
death ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  a 
mere  hackney  without  any  share  of  the  profits.  However,  as  I  am 
doing  nothing,  and  in  the  prospect  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  wss 
afraid  to  give  way  to  the  omeninga  of  my  heart;  and  accordingly  I 
accepted  his  proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  line  from  him 
expressing  the  particulars  both  of  my  proposed  occupation  and  sti- 
pend. This  I  shall  receive  to-morrow,  I  suppose ;  and  if  I  do,  I  think 
of  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  you  to 
have  all  your  advice :  which,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  rejecting  the 
proposals,  I  might  receive  by  post ;  but  if  for  finally  accepting  them, 
we  could  not  interchange  letters  in  a  time  sufficiently  short  for 
Perry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procure  another  person  ]>ossibly.  At 
all  events  I  should  not  like  to  leave  this  part  of  England — perhaps 
forever — without  seeing  you  once  more.  I  am  very  sad  about  it,  for 
I  love  Bristol,  and  I  do  not  love  London ;  and  besides,  local  and  tem- 
porary politics  have  become  my  aversion.  They  narrow  the  under- 
standing, and  at  least  acidulate  the  heart;  but  those  two  giant«s 
yclept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  in  compliance.  I  must  do  some- 
thing. If  I  go,  farewell.  Philosophy !  fareweU,  the  Muse !  fiunewell, 
my  literary  Fame ! 
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"3[y  Poems  kftic  haiA  nTitviiL  T^  KiAi^y  L^  fitnrtf^ 
pMtegjric  on  me:  iLe  Ctvs^  ckMMcd  ii.  »ad  tLt  Ai^t^ne*^  aiib- 
bled  it  with  cJTiliij.  St  w  :^  Bnsui  Ci'toc  i^j  ceik  a>H  witiotazi, 
■ltd  ihej  wooid  DM  pTKe — s>  (>>eius:a:  li^z^^r^  vtU.  cic>:i:>=jiXHl- 
ing  me  s»kpMf.  *cd  fc^j-^ed  =*  "ir^irf^iss*  <,^  •.LJ-T^T.^^n  ^zii  iate- 
gsDoe  of  fiction.'  I  un  to  kukru  K>i  '=*^st  ibK  I  n*Il7  d^  ^i--: 
wriw  «nj  ftmLer.  Mt  kiipi  tad  frkixfuil  x-v*  i>  J'>^^  5«"W^'.  ni-: 
■nj  filial  re«}ncu  lo  tuBT  i^xAT  )l-:nL<f.  u>d  WlitTe  lae  u>  ^  ib  cj 
head,  heart,  and  *m^  jucts  raoiiS  liactftlT, 

The  Editor  can  find  no  f=ri-i 
■with  the  Xorning  Cljttfcli;  l-n 
of  the  preceding  lc;~i'r.  Mr.  Cvkfiife  ; 
ICre.  ETins,  then  of  Dw^ej,  nisw  Itertj,  »  rj^n  Itr  wr'i  a  riew  to 
his  nndertaking  the  edncaioi. ':-:"  ItT  i'jit.  H*  *id  Mrs.  C  a«»--il- 
inglj  went  to  Darlef.  whe*  tie  r^aT-ii  vat  ura^iz^j  irt  tit  titliiw- 
tion  of  both  parties ;  and  Mr.  C.  r*ri-T*c  V>  Bri.VA  ki/^<e  w^^  ll<« 
intention  of  visiting  Li*  Moihtf  Uid  B-ijitr  a:  ^rvrr  Wf'.«r  >*'Ti'f 
the  south  of  England  for  whai  prxid^i  Vj  i*  ■  Vv-^  aiiSiii'w,  Bst 
thb  project,  like  othen.  tndhi  in  tjo-^ii^,  TLt  o*J.*r  ir:fc."SUi*  of 
Hfm  £.'9  ftons  considered  ■  jichili:  fi'S.a'ao^  ;<r.^T  fvr  tL^:;^  a-'^d  tL« 
announcuintnt  of  this  re'oinii'jn  to  Mr.  C. »:  BtI-VjI  ri'^j^^  iif  f:;nii«T 
progress),  and  recalled  him  to  Dar^T-T.  Afur  a  -^7  '.■'  ■'^:£>«  te-'  diiTi 
be  left  Darler  with  Mn.  C_  atd  ri;;^i^  Jt.  Jij'jrziM  JUwk-^  at 
Uoself ,  near  Binuingtiam,  and  tLeLce  Le  wr-j-jt  Vj  Mr.  Fw^ : — 

TO  MB.  POOLE. 
" Mt  MttOTiD  Fbibsd,  -AojnHS.  ITi*. 

"  I  was  at  Matlock,  the  plac«  iE.'^BtA\t^  bv  B'/win.  w;i^;n  yoar 
letter  arrived  at  Darlej.  and  I  did  not  receire  1*.  tail  wrar  a  ir<wk  after- 
warda.  My  very  dear  Poole,  1  wrot^  10  yon  the  wL'ji'e  tnitii.  Aft«r 
the  lirat  moment  I  was  perfectly  Mimpo^e'J.  and  from  tliat  uioriierit  to 
the  present  have  continoed  calm  and  liiibl'tieaned.  I  liad  jtiKt  '{ultted 
yon,  and  I  felt  myself  rich  in  your  love  and  e-ieeio :  and  y'.u  d>i  not 
know  how  rich  I  feel  mjielf.  0  ever  foai><l  the  Mine,  and  tnui^I 
and  beloved  I 

"  The  laHt  senteDoee  of  jonr  letter  affected  me  wirt  than  I  can  well 
dMcribe.  Words  and  phriHes  which  iniitlit  [lerliaps  have  adeiiaslely 
expressed  my  feelingit,  the  col(l-bloode<l  cliiMren  of  thi*  world  liave 
anticipated  and  exliaoited  in  tbeir  Dnmeanini;  ^bble  of  flattTry.  I 
use  common  exiirmsionii,  but  tliey  do  nut  convey  mmirii'ro  fcelinRH. 
Mj  heart  bas  thanked  yon.  I  preached  on  Faitli  ycMterday.  I  said 
tliat  Faith  wa«  inRnitely  bettor  than  Good  Works,  aa  the  caiue  in 
greater  than  the  eOBot,— •■  a  fruitful  trae  is  better  than  it*  Ihdta,  and 
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gB  a  fnendly  heart  is  of  far  higher  vahie  than  the  IdndneeBes  whidi  it 
nataraUy  and  neoeesarily  prompts.  It  is  for  that  fnendly  heart  thit 
I  now  have  thanked  yon,  and  which  I  so  eagerly  accept ;  for  widi  re- 
gard to  settlement,  I  am  likely  to  he  hotter  off  now  than  hefore,  ai  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell  yon. 

"  I  arrived  at  Darley  on  the  Snnday.  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  Ifondar  I 
spent  at  Darley.  On  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Ck>leridge,  Misa  Willett,  and  I 
went  in  Mrs.  Evanses  carriage  to  Matlock,  where  we  stayed  till  Satur- 
day. *  *  *  Snnday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  Monday  San, 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  seat  famons  for  a  few  first- 
rates  of  Raffael  and  Titian ;  thence  to  Dam,  a  qniet  vale  hnng  round 
with  wood,  heantifnl  heyond  expression,  and  thence  to  Dot'edale,  t 
place  heyond  expression  tremendonsly  snhlime.  Here^  in  a  cav^n  at 
the  head  of  a  divine  little  fountain,  we  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  re- 
turned to  Darley,  quite  worn  out  with  the  succession  of  aweet  sensa- 
tions. On  Tuesday  we  were  employed  in  packing  np,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday we  were  to  have  set  off.  *  *  *  But  on  the  Wednes- 
day Dr.  Crompton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Liverpool,  called  on 
me,  and  made  me  the  following  proposal: — that  if  I  would  take 
a  house  in  Derhy  and  open  a  day-school,  confining  my  nnmher  to 
twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  children  on  these  tenns 
— till  my  number  should  be  completed,  he  would  allow  me  £100  s 
year  for  them ; — when  the  number  should  be  complete,  he  would  give 
£21  a  year  for  each  of  them : — the  children  to  be  with  me  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — ^the  last  two  hours  to  be  employed 
with  their  writing  or  drawing-master,  who  would  be  paid  by  the 
parents.  He  has  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  complete  my  number  al- 
most instantly.  Now  12X21  guineas  =  £252,  and  my  mornings  and 
evenings  at  my  own  disposal  =  good  things.  So  I  accepted  the  offer, 
it  being  understood  that  if  any  thing  better  offered,  I  should  accept 
it.  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby ;  hut  I  engaged  with 
a  man  for  a  house  now  building,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
8th  of  October,  for  £12  a  year,  and  the  landlord  to  pay  all  the  taxes 
except  the  Poor  Rates.  The  landlord  is  rather  an  intolligent  fellow, 
and  has  promised  me  to  Rumfordize  the  chimneys.  The  plan  i^  to 
commence  in  November ;  the  intermediate  time  I  spend  at  Bristol  at 
which  place  I  shall  arrive,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  Monday  night 
next.  This  week  I  spend  with  Mr.  Hawkes,  at  Mosely,  near  Birming- 
ham ;  in  whose  shrubbery  I  now  write.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday, 
having  left  Derby  on  Friday.    I  preached  here  yesterday. 

"  If  Sara  will  let  me,  I  shall  see  you  for  a  few  days  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  Direct  your  next  letter  to  S.  T.  C,  Oxford  Street,  Bris- 
tol. My  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  me  affec- 
tionately your  ever  faithful  friend,  S.  T.  Colkkidgb. 

^^  I  shall  write  to  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow.^ 
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At  the  Hftine  time  Mr.  0.  wrote  to  Ht.  Wade  in  terms  umihr  to  tUI 
shore,  wldiug  thmt  at  Uatlook  the  time  was  completelj  filled  up  with 
ageing  the  cooatry,  eattng,  ooQoerts,  Ao.  "  I  was  the  flrat  fiddle  ;— 
not  in  the  coaoerta — bat  everywhere  else,  and  the  oonipanj  would 
not  spare  me  twenty  minatee  together.  Snndaj  I  dedicated  to  the 
drawing  up  mj  sketch  of  edncatioii,~  which  I  meant  to  publish,  to  trj 
to  get  a  school  I"  lie  speaks  of  "  the  thrioe  lorelj  valley  of  Ham ;  a 
vale  himg  with  beantiful  woods  all  roond,  except  just  at  its  eDtraoee, 
where,  as  jou  st&Dd  at  the  other  end  of  the  r^ey,  yoo  see  a  bare 
bleak  monntaiu  stondiiig  as  it  were  to  guard  the  eotranoe.  It  is 
witbottt  exception  the  most  beaatiflil  place  I  ever  visited."  *  •  * 
He  ooncladee: — "I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Kr.  William  Boscoe, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Hagnifioent ;  a  work  in  two  4tO. 
Tolaraee  (of  which  the  whole  first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  waa 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  minister  here,  and  entirely  related  to 
me.  Of  me  and  my  compositions  he  writes  in  terms  of  high  admi- 
ration, and  oonclndea  by  desiring  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  bim  know  my 
ntoation  and  proepects,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle  at 
Liverpool,  he  thought  a  comfortable  situation  mi^t  be  procured  for 
me.     This  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birmingham,  on  The  Watehmaa  tonr,  Mr.  0.  had  been 
introdaced  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Uoyd,  an  em- 
meot  banker  of  that  place.  At  Moeely  tfaey  met  again,  and  the  re- 
■nlt  of  an  interoonrw  for  a  few  days  together  was  an  ardent  deeire  on 
the  part  of  IJoyd  to  domesticate  himself  permanently  with  a  man 
whose  converaatdon  was  to  him  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Nothing, 
however,  was  settled  on  this  occssion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  retnmed 
to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  fllth  of  September 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Poole: — 

TO  MB.  POOLE. 
"Mr  SBAB,  VEST  DKAsPooLK,  " &4th  September,  1766. 

"  The  heart,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  fiame  of  virtuous 
fnendship  is  in  a  state  of  glory ;  bnt  leet  it  shoold  bo  exalted  above 
measure,  there  is  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  I  mean  that  where 
the  friendship  of  any  pcraon  forms  an  essential  port  of  a  man's  hap- 
piness, he  will  at  times  be  pestered  with  the  little  Jealousies  and  ho- 
llcitudea  of  imbecile  humanity.  Since  we  last  parted  I  have  been 
gloomily  dreaming  that  yon  did  not  leave  me  so  affectionately  oe  yon 
were  wont  to  do.  Pardon  this  Uttlenese  of  heart,  and  do  not  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  it  Indeed  my  sotil  seeois  so  mantled  and 
wrapped  round  with  your  love  and  esteem,  that  even  a  dream  of 
losing  bnt  the  smalleet  ftvgmeat  of  it  mokee  me  shiver,  sa  if  soma 
tender  part  ol  my  natara  were  left  nncovored  and  In  oakedneH. 
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t  ^Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  lioyd,  infbnning  me  that  Ins 
parents  had  given  their  joyfol  coucurrenoe  to  his  reeidenoe  with  me, 
bat  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  be  absent  from  home  ibr 
three  or  four  days,  his  father  wished  particnlarly  to  see  me.  I  eoth 
solted  Mrs.  Coleridge,  who  advised  me  to  go.  *  *  Aooordinglv  on 
Saturday  night  I  went  by  the  m^l  to  Birmingham,  and  was  intnv- 
dnced  to  the  father,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  liberal  in  his  ideas,  and 
in  religion  an  allegorizing  Qoaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  apparently 
irrational  parts  of  his  sect  he  allegorizes  into  significations,  which  for 
the  most  part  yon  or  I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acqnaiiftcd, 
and  he  expressed  himself  thankfol  to  Heaven,  ^  tliat  his  son  was  about 
to  be  with  me.*  He  said  he  woold  write  to  me  concerning  moner 
matters,  after  his  son  had  been  some  time  nnder  my  roof. 

^^  On  Toesday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
rice,  oor  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  O.  was  delivered 
on  Monday,  19th  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  of 
a  son,  and  that  both  she  and  the  child  were  nnoommonly  weU.  I 
was  qnite  annihilated  with  the  suddenness  of  the  information,  and  re^ 
tired  to  my  room  to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  but  I  could  only 
offer  up  to  Him  the  silence  of  stupefied  feelings.  I  hastened  home, 
and  Charles  Uoyd  returned  with  me.  When  I  first  saw  the  child.  I 
did  not  feel  that  thrill  and  overflowing  of  affection  which  I  expeoted. 
I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gaze ;  my  mind  was  intensely  con- 
templative, and  my  heart  only  sad.  But  when  two  honra  after,  I  saw 
it  at  the  bosom  of  its  mother — on  her  arm — and  her  eye  tearful  and 
watching  its  little  features — ^then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  gave 
it  the  kiss  of  a  father.  ♦  ♦  »  »  The  baby  seems  strong,  and  the 
old  nurse  has  over-persuaded  my  wife  to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  in 
its  face, — no  great  compliment  to  me;  for  in  truth  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer babies  in  mv  life-time.  Its  name  is  David  Hartlev  Coleridge. 
I  hope  that  ere  he  ]>e  a  man,  if  Grod  destines  him  for  continuance  in 
this  life,  his  head  will  be  convinced  of,  and  his  heart  saturated  with, 
the  truths  so  ably  supported  by  that  great  master  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy. 

"  Charles  Uoyd  wins  upon  me  hourly ;  his  heart  is  nncommonlj 
pure,  his  affections  delicate,  and  his  benevolence  enlivened,  but  uot 
sicklied,  by  sensibility.  He  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius :  but 
it  must  be  in  a  tete-d-tete  with  one  whom  he  loves  and  esteems  that 
his  colloqiiiftl  powers  open : — and  this  arises  not  from  reserve  or  want 
of  Bimplicity,  but  from  having  been  placed  in  situations,  where  for 
years  together  he  met  with  no  congenial  minds,  and  where  the  con- 
trariety of  his  thoughts  and  notions  to  the  thoughts  and  notions  ot 
those  around  him  induced  the  necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  his 
feelings.  His  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  circumstance  of 
his  domestication  with  me,  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  yon ;  and  I  be- 
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Beve  his  fixed  plans  are  of  being  always  with  me.  His  father  bdd 
me,  that  if  he  saw  that  his  son  had  formed  habils  of  severe  economy, 
he  shoald  not  insist  npon  his  adopting  any  professioo ;  as  then  hfa 
&ir  share  of  bis  (the  father's)  wealth  woold  be  sufficient  for  him. 

"Hy  dearest  Poole,  can  you  conveniently  receive  Llojd  and  me  in 
the  oonrsa  of  a  week?  I  have  much,  very  mnch,  to  say  to  yon,  and 
to  ooDsnltwith  yon  abont;  for  my  heart  is  Iieavy  respecting  Derby; 
Mid  mj  feeling  are  so  dim  and  hnddled,  that  though  T  can,  I  am  snre, 
oommonicale  them  to  yon  by  my  looks  and  broken  sentences,  I 
soarcely  know  how  to  convey  them  In  a  letter.  O.  Lloyd  also  wishes 
much  to  know  yon  personally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  two  of  his  sonnets  composed  by  bim  in  one  evening  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  latter  of  them  alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  trnth 
of  Christianity,  which  he  had  received  from  me.  Let  me  hear  from 
yon  by  post  immediately,  and  give  my  kind  love  to  yonr  dster  and 
dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  love  to  that  yonng  man  witli  the  sonl- 
beaming  &ce,  which  I  recollect  mnch  better  than  I  do  hU  name." 
(Jfr.  Qtorge  Ward  of  Over  SUntey.)  "  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend, 
and  believe  me  witli  deep  affection  yours, 

"8.   T.    OOLEBIDOB." 

The  reader  of  Coleridge's  Poems  will  remember  the  beantiftil  lines 
7i  a  young  Fritnd,  on  huproponTig  to  domtilkate  with  th«  Author. 
(P.  W.,  p.  186.)  They  were  written  at  this  time  and  addressed  to 
Lloyd;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  deep  impression  of  de- 
light they  wonld  make  on  a  mind  and  temperament  so  refined  and 
enthusiastic  as  hie.  Tlie  Sonnet  To  a  Friend  who  o*ked  hote  I  frit 
vhen  the  None  finlpTtunted  my  infant  tome — (p.  190)  is  the  metri- 
cal version  of  a  passage  in  tlie  foregoing  letter.  A  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  little  Hartley  0.,  Ur.  Soutbey  had  returned  to  Bristol 
fi^m  Portugal,  and  was  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
house  in  Oxford  Street.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  abandonment  of  the  American  scheme,  which  was 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Soutbey,  and  he  and  Coleridge  had  ceased  to 
have  any  intercourse.  But  a  year's  absence  had  dinsijiated  all  angry 
feelings,  and  after  Mr.  C.'s  return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  of 
September,  Southey  took  the  first  step,  and  sent  over  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.*  This  was  Immediately  fallowed 
by  an  interview,  and  in  an  hoar's  time  these  two  eitraordinnry  youths 
were  arm  in  arm  again.  They  were  indeed  of  essentially  ui>poi'ite 
tampers,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each  well  knew  and  appreciated  the 

B  Enfllah  from  SobUlar't  OuBpLner  of  Flcaeo  u 
Hm  PItii  !■  mtimiT  Brail,  4tw  t*t  MrmitHitgr. 
«>■  trirlim  wir4.  FIsKOI  PlaKcil  thou  taaiM  a 
iM*,lhHwtold,«UlHirirUl<ip.    AetT.M.U.— 
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other, — ^perhaps  OTcn  the  more  deeply  from  the  oontrast  between 
them.  Circmnstanoes  separated  them  in  after-life ;  but  Mr.  Coleridge 
recorded  his  testimony  to  Southey's  oharaoter  in  this  woric,^  and  in 
his  Will  referred  to  it  as  expressive  of  his  latest  oonvicstions. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1796,  Ck>leridge  wrote  the  followiBg  letter 
to  his  friend : — 

"  My  beloved  Pools,  "  November  1, 1796. 

"  Many  causes  have  concurred  to  prevent  my  writing  to  you,  bat 
an  together  they  do  not  amount  to  a  reason.  I  have  seen  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  so  full  of  water,  that  when  turned  upside  down  not  s 
drop  has  fallen  out — something  like  this  has  been  the  case  with  me. 
My  heart  has  been  full,  yea,  crammed  with  anneties  about  my  resi- 
dence near  you.  I  so  ardently  desire  it,  that  any  disappointment 
would  chill  all  my  faculties,  like  the  fingers  of  death.  And  entertain- 
ing wishes  so  irrationally  strong,  I  necessarily  have  day-mm  dreams 
that  something  will  prevent  it — so  that  since  I  quitted  you,  I  have 
been  gloomy  as  the  month  which  even  now  has  begun  to  lower  and 
rave  on  us.  I  verily  believe,  or  rather  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should 
have  written  to  you  within  the  period  of  my  promise,  if  I  had  not 
pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Muse  to  poor  Tommy :  and 
alas  I  she  has  been  too  ^  sunk  on  the  ground  in  dimmest  heaviness^  to 
permit  me  to  trifle.  Yet  intending  it  hourly  I  deferred  my  letter  a  b 
mode  the  proorastinator  I  Ah  I  me.  I  wonder  not  that  the  hour?  fly 
so  sweetly  by  me — for  they  pass  unfreighted  with  the  duties  which 
they  came  to  demand ! 

"  ♦  *  ♦  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Crompton,  and  received 
from  him  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  parcel  I  am 
about  to  convey  by  Mlton. 

^^  My  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition,  that  is  the  first  edition 
is  sold.  I  shall  alter  the  lines  of  the  Joan  ofArc^  and  make  one  poem 
entitled  Progress  of  European  Liberty^  a  Vision; — ^the  first  line 
"  Auspicious  Reverence !  hush  all  meaner  song,"  &c.  and  begin  the 
volume  with  it.  Then  the  Chatterton^ — Pixies^  Parlor^ — EffusUms 
27  and  28 — To  a  young  Ass — Tell  me  on  what  holy  ground — The 
Sigh — Epitaph  on  an  Infant — The  Man  of  Ross — Spring  in  a  Vil- 
lage— Edmund — Lines  uith  a  poem  on  the  French  JRerolution — Seven 
Sonnets,  namely,  those  at  pp.  45,  59,  60,  61,  64,  65,  ^^—Shurton 
Bars — My  pensite  Sara — Low  was  our  pretty  Cot — Religious  Mu- 
sings ; — those  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  Then  another  title- 
page  with  Juvenilia  on  it,  and  an  advertisement  signifying  that  the 
Poems  were  retained  by  the  desire  of  some  friends,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  Author^s  own  opinion  of  very  in- 

•  Chap.  lU.  pp.  183-00.— S.  a 
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ftrior  merit.  In  this  sheet  will  he  Abienee — La  Fayette — GeneoieM 
— Eoiciuiko — Autumnal  Moon — To  tha  NightingaU — Imitation  qf 
Spen$er — A  Poem  written  in  early  youth.  All  the  others  will  he 
finally  and  totaUy  omitted.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Sonnet  to  Schiller 
I  shoold  have  wriy^n — *that  hoar  I  would  have  wished  to  die-^ 
Lest — aoght  more  mean  might  stamp  me  mortal;^ — the  hoU  never 
stniok  me  till  Charles  Lloyd  mentioned  it.  The  sense  is  evident 
enough^  hnt  the  word  is  ridicoloosly  ambigaoos. 

^^  Lloyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  yoong  man  of 
great  genius.  He  desires  his  kindest  love  to  yon.  I  will  write  again 
by  Milton,  for  I  really  can  write  no  more  now — ^I  am  so  depressed. 
Bat  I  will  fill  up  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd^s  or  Sou- 
they's.  Is  yoar  Sister  married  7  May  the  Almighty  bless  her  I — ^may 
he  enable  her  to  make  all  her  new  friends  as  pare,  and  mild,  and 
amiable  as  herself! — ^I  pray  in  the  fervency  of  my  soul.  Is  yoor  dear 
Mother  well?  My  filial  respects  to  her.  R^nember  me  to  Ward. 
David  EUrtley  Ck>leridge  is  stoat,  healthy,  and  handsome.  He  it  the 
very  miniatore  of  me.  Yoor  gratefbl  and  affectionate  friend  and 
brother,  8.  T.  Ck>LiBiDOB.'* 

Speaking  of  lines  by  Mr.  Sonthey,  called.  Inscription  for  the  Omih 
taph  at  ErmefunmUe^  written  in  his  letter,  Mr.  0.  says,  *^  This  !• 
beaatifnl,  bat  instead  of  Ermenonville  and  Roossean  pat  Yalohiasa 
and  Petrarch.  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Ronsseaa.^  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, old  Baxter,  David  Hartley,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oloyne  are  my 
men." 

The  following  Sonnet,  transcribed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  has  not 
been  printed.  ^  It  pats  in,*  he  says,  ^  no  claim  to  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
most  fialthM  picture  of  my  feelings  on  a  very  interesting  event.*  See 
(he  Letter  to  Mr.  Poole  of  24th  September,  1796.  This  Sonnet  shows 
in  a  remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unitarianism,  which  Mr.  0.  pro* 
fessed  at  this  time,  operated  on  his  ftmdamental/M^n^f  as  a  oathoUe 
Christian. 

On  reeewing  a  Letter  ir^orming  me  qfthe  Hrth  qfa  Bon, 

WboB  tlMj  did  gTMC  ma  FbUmt,  Mddta  9m% 

Wefgh'd  down  my  iplrit:  I  ivOr'd  mmI  kadi 

08tkiBff  Um  throne  of  gnw,  boi  inly  Mt 

No  henronly  visUnUon  opwiirdi  drnw 

My  tttkkb  alad,  nor  cbeiring  ray  impait. 

Abnal  bofore  tbo  ElanMl  Mm  I  broHM 

Th*  nnqniit  ■Uonco  of  conftMid  dMoght 

And  hopotai  flMUop:  my  o^erwhoiuMd  kssrC 

Tmnbtod,  and  ▼■ennt  ta«rt  ilrMniM  down  my  fteSi 

And  now  oneo  Boin,  O  Lofd  I  to  tbot  I 
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Lorar  of  loals  I  aadgnwiiforfttarsgne^ 
That,  ere  my  bebe  joath*^  perilMN  bbsm  tefslrad. 
Thy  orenhAdowing  Spirit  may  daaoaod, 
And  be  be  born  agalD,  a  <ftlkl  of  God! 


It  was  not  till  the  snmmer  of  1797  that  the  second  editioii  of  Mr. 
O.^s  Poems  actually  appeared,  before  which  time  he  had  seen  ooeaaioD 
to  make  many  alterations  in  the  proposed  arrangement  ci,  and  had 
added  some  of  his  most  beantifol  compositions  to,  the  collection.  It 
is  carious,  however,  that  he  never  varied  the  diction  of  the  Sonnet  to 
Sduller  in  the  particular  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding  Lettar. 

TO  MR  POOLB. 

"  6,  November,  17M. 
*^  Thanks,  my  heart's  warm  thanks  to  yon,  my  beloved  FHend, 
for  yonr  tender  letter  I  Indeed  I  did  not  deserve  so  kind  a  one ;  but 
by  this  time  yon  have  received  my  last  To  live  in  a  beantiful  coun- 
ty, and  to  inure  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
have  been  for  this  year  past  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 
night. But  to  enjoy  these  blessings  near  you,  to  see  yon  daily,  to  tell 
you  all  my  thoughts  in  their  first  birth,  and  to  hear  yours,  to  be 
mingling  identities  with  you,  as  it  were !— 4he  vision-weaving  Fancy 
has  indeed  often  pictured  such  things,  but  Hope  never  dared  whisper 
a  promise.  Disappointment  I  Disappointment!  dash  not  finom  my 
trembling  hand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touches  my  lips.  Envy  me 
not  this  immortal  draught,  and  I  will  forgive  thee  all  thy  x>ersecu- 
tionsi  Forgive  thee!  Impious!  I  will  bless  thee,  black-vested 
minister  of  Optimism,  stern  pioneer  of  happiness  I  Thou  hast  been 
the  cloud  before  me  from  the  day  that  I  left  the  flesh-pots  ai  Egypt, 
and  was  led  through  the  way  of  a  wilderness — the  dond  that  had 
been  guiding  me  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — the  milk  of 
innocence,  tiie  honey  of  friendship ! 

"I  wanted  such  a  letter  as  yours,  for  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
nesday night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  pain  fix>m  my  right 
temple  to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  including  my  right  eye,  cheek, 
jaw,  and  that  side  of  tho  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  aln^Qt 
the  house  almost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  my  body,  and  so  to  weaken  the  enemy  bv 
creating  a  division.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  halt- 
past  five,  and  left  me  pale  and  fainty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  ><> 
violently,  several  times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  thrtvits 
towards  night ;  but  I  took  between  60  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
sopped  the  Cerberus  just  as  his  mouth  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it 
only  niggled,  as  if  the  Ohief  had  departed,  as  firom  a  conquered  place. 
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and  merely  left  s  Bmall  garrisoD  behind,  or  tw  If  he  bad  cTUMuted  th« 
Corrica,  and  a  few  atraggliiig  paiaa  aa\j  remained.  Bnt  thU  morDui^ 
.  he  returned  in  fall  force,  and  hia  name  is  Legion.  Giant-Fiend  of  a 
hondred  hands,  with  a  shower  of  arrowy  death  pangs  he  tranapieroed 
me,  and  then  he  became  a  Wolf  and  laj  gnawing  my  bones  t^^ — I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Featosl  bat  in  sobw  sadness  I  hare  suffered  this 
day  more  bodily  pun  than  I  had  before  a  oonc^ptdon  of.  Hj  right 
obeek  has  certainly  been  placed  with  admirable  exactness  nnder  the 
focoa  of  some  invisible  boming-glass,  which  concentrated  all  the  raja 
of  a  Tartarean  snn.  My  medical  attendant  decides  it  to  be  altogether 
nervous,  and  that  it  originates  either  in  severe  applicaticH),  or  excea- 
uve  anxiety.  My  beloved  Poole,  in  excessive  anxiety  I  believe  it 
might  originate.  I  have  a  bliBt«r  nuder  my  right  ear,  and  I  take  9S 
drop*  of  landannm  every  five  honrs,  the  ease  and  spirits  gained  by 
whioh  have  enabled  me  to  write  to  yon  this  flighty,  bnt  notexagger»- 
ting,  account.  With  a  gloomy  wantonneaa  of  ima^oation  I  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  hideons  possibles  of  disappointment.  I  drank 
feara  like  wormwood — yea — nude  myself  drunken  with  bitterness ; 
for  my  ever-shaping  and  distrnstfbl  mind  still  mingled  gall-dropa,  till 
ont  ofthe  cup  of  Hope  I  almost  poisoned  myself  with  Despair. 

"  Yonr  letter  is  d«t«d  8d  November ;  I  wrote  to  yon  on  the  IsL 
Your  Sister  was  married  on  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  I  several  times 
felt  my  heart  overflowed  with  sach  tendernesses  for  her,  as  made  me 
repeatedly  ejaculate  prayers  in  her  behalf.  Such  things  are  strange. 
It  may  be  snpentitioQ  to  think  aboDt  sach  correapondencee;  bnt  it  is 
a  snperstition  which  softens  the  heart,  and  leads  to  no  evil.  We  will 
call  on  your  dear  Sister  as  soon  as  I  am  qnite  well,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  her. 

"  I  am  aniioQs  beyond  measure  to  be  in  the  oonntry  as  soon  as  pos- 
aible.  I  would  it  were  possible  to  get  a  temporary  residence  till  Ads- 
come  is  ready  for  ns.  I  wish  we  oonid  have  three  rooms  in  William 
Poole's  large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try  to  look  oat  fbr  a  fit 
servant  for  ne, — simple  of  heart,  phyHOgnomleally  handsome,  and 
Bcientiflc  in  vaccimulgenoe.  That  last  word  is  a  new  one,  but  soft  in 
sound,  and  ftill  of  expression.  Taceimulgenoe  I  I  am  pleased  wltli 
the  word.  Write  to  me  oU  things  about  yourself;  where  T  can  not 
advise,  I  can  console;  and  commnoication,  which  doubles  Joy,  halves 

"  Tell  me  whether  yon  think  it  at  all  pHMsible  to  make  any  terms 

with .     Yon  know,  I  would  not  wish  to  touch  with  the  edge 

of  the  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  should  be  bnt  half  a  bar- 
ley-corn ont  ofthe  drcleof  the  most  trembling  delicacy  I  I  wiE  write 
to  Crnikahanlu  to-morrow,  if  God  permit  me.  Qod  bless  and  protect 
yoB,  Friend  J     Brother  I    Beloved  1    Sarah's  beat  love  and  liojd^ 
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David  Hartley  Is  welL    My  filial  love  to  yocur  dear  Mother.    Lore  to 
Ward.    little  Tommy  I    I  often  think  (^  thee  I 

^8.  T.  COLSBIIMIB.'' 


Ghtftot  Lloyd,  •pakaa  oT  In  a  letter  Of  Bij Fitter^  IB  Ite  iMl  cbiipiv  M »a ; 
of  fimi  genioB,**  wm  born  Feb.  19th,  1775,  died  el  YenaUlet  Jan.  VXb,  1839.  Be  pab> 
UelMd  aouiets  and  other  poems  In  co^Jonotioo  with  ray  Father  aod  Mr.  Lamb,  tai  1T97, 
and  Iheee  and  Blr.  Lamb^  were  pnbltohed  together,  ^MVt  firom  ny  FatbarV  the  year  if 
Ivwarda.  «« White  Lamb,"  a^ya  Serjeant  TaUbord,  *^  was  eojoyiag  habita  oT  the 
Intimacy  with  Coleridge  In  London,  he  was  introdooed  \xj  him  to  a  young  poet, 
name  has  oAeo  been  asaodated  with  his— Charles  LIuyd— the  son  of  a  wealthy  bankn'  at 
Birmin^iam,  who  had  recently  cast  off  the  trammels  of  the  Society  of  Frtooda, 
Ian  with  the  love  of  poetry,  bad  become  a  stodeut  at  the  Uairerrity  nf  Oaasbridse. 
he  had  been  attracted  to  Coleridge  by  the  flucinaliun  of  his  disooane ;  and,  hnTing  bsn 
admitted  to  his  regard,  was  Introdooed  by  him  tu  Lamb.  Lloyd  was  endeared  both  to 
Lamb  aod  Coleridge  by  a  very  amiable  disposition  and  a  penaiTe  esse  of  thooghC;  botUi 
intellect  had  little  reeemblaace  to  that  of  either.  He  wrote.  Indeed,  pleasing  laisws,  sad 
with  great  fkcUity,— a  fhcillty  Iklal  to  excellence;  bol  his  mind  was  diictfly  renaikabis  far 
the  fine  power  of  analysis  which  distinguishes  his  Lomdtmt  and  other  of  his  later  oompo* 
altions.  In  this  power  of  discriminating  and  disttngolshing— carried  to  a  pitch  ahnost  of 
painfullness  Lloyd  has  scarcely  ever  been  eqoalied,  and  his  poems,  though  ragged  in 
point  of  Yeraiflcaitoo,  will  be  fonud  by  thoee  who  wiU  reed  them  with  the  ealaa  altenrtna 
they  require,  replete  with  critical  aod  moral  suggestions  of  the  highest  ralue.** 

Bei>lde  three  or  foor  rolnmes  of  poetry,  Mr.  LIuyd  wrote  noTels  z— Edmund  OItm*-,  pab- 
UslMd  soon  after  he  became  acquainted  with  ray  Fkther,  and  JsmbeL,  of  later  datei  After 
hli  marriMge  be  sealed  at  the  lakes.  "  At  Brsthay*^  (the  beantifU  river  Brsthay  nesr 
Ambleside),  tays  Mr.  Deqoincey,  "  lived  Charles  LJoyd,  aud  he  ouoki  not  in  candor  be 
considered  a  common  man.  He  was  somewhat  too  Rousseaniah,  bat  be  had  in  w.imw»- 
tkm  very  extraordinary  powers  for  analysis  of  a  certain  kind,  api^ed  to  the  phtlosopky 
of  manners,  and  the  most  delicate  nuatuu  of  social  life ;  and  bis  Tranalatioas  uf  Alflen, 
together  with  his  own  ptiems,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  scholar.** 

My  Mother  has  often  told  me  hnw  amiable  Mr.  Lloyd  was  as  a  yomh ;  how  kind  to  her 
little  Hartley ;  how  well  coolent  with  cottafe  accommodation ;  how  painfully  smsiiire  ia 
all  that  related  to  the  aHectloos.  I  remember  him  mysolf,  as  he  was  in  middle  life,  vbea 
he  and  his  exoelleut  wife  were  roost  (Hendly  to  my  broibers,  who  were  school-fellows  wvh 
their  sons.  I  did  not  at  that  time  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Lloyd^s  intellectual  character,  bat 
was  deeply  impressed  by  tiie  exceeding  refinement  and  sensibility  marked  in  hie  cuaaie- 
nance  and  manners— (for  he  wss  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  without  its  formalttj  ,— 
by  the  fluent  elegance  of  his  discourse,  and,  above  all,  by  the  eloquent  pathos,  with  which 
he  described  his  painful  mental  experiences  and  wild  wakia?  drvams,  caused  by  a  de- 
ranaed  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Le  ciei  nous  vend  tovj^urt  Us  htems  fu*  U  nsus 
fr^diftu.  Nervous  derangement  is  a  dear  prici>  to  pay  even  fur  genius  and  seneibiiity. 
TOo  often,  even  if  not  the  direct  effect  of  tliese  privileges,  it  is  the  accompanying  dnv- 
back;  hypochondria  may  almost  be  called  the  Intellectual  man's  malady. 

Tks  Duke  d'Ormend^  which  was  written  M  years  before  Its  publication  In  1893,  that  is 
In  1798,  soon  after  Mr.  Lloyd^s  residence  st  Stowey,  has  great  merit  as  a  dramatic  pueoi. 
In  tlie  delineation  of  character  and  states  of  mind ;  the  plot  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  not 
only  that,  but  what  Is  worse,  in  point  of  eflSpct,  it  is  tediously  subjective :  and  we  feel  the 
aetliins  of  ihe  piece  to  be  improbable  while  the  feelings  are  true  to  nature ;  yet  there  is 
tragic  eft^  in  the  scenes  of  the  d^nouemenL  I  undeistand  what  it  was  in  Lloyd's  mind 
which  Mr.  Dequincey  calls  Housseuuish,  He  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  temptations  to 
which  human  nsture  is  subject,  when  passions,  not  in  themselves  unwiirlby,  beotoMw 
fhim  circumaianceM,  sins  if  iiidiUged,  and  the  sourre  of  sin  and  misery :  but  the  eOeet  of 
this  piece  is  aimgeiher  (Isvurable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  parent  and  norse  of  vinoe,  a  pknm 
eonvletion  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  The  play  f»*ntM^na  ^n  "^trmy  of  paa> 
aion,BOtap<ct«rsaf  It  la  a  eonersta  form,  sneh  aa  the  works  of  Rldwrdaon  and  of ! 
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to 

waJd  tev*  aoigkl  « j  rMhm\  diilj 
tkm.    WlMt  ii  v«rj  «rikii«  IB  ikii 

uAtenfrnknm  detviiiaio 
d*OnDODd,aBiLlBiti 

■ouortbe 
Tile.**    Slruaflitbe 
efaaradOT,  with  tkat  of  tka 
lar  Mtaiteeto.    Maa  wriae.—  I 
aatbey  am. 


one  point,  jelloTeij 
oMiDolkera 
the  wiMliiB  of  tka 

the  lily  lower,  Mkiiif  il  •  p«l 
•eea."    la  Mr.  Uoyd^t 
aad  jields  to  teaiplatioa,  ia 
b7fw 

BoTkarBOl^riiao 
part  of  it  iMra,  tboogb  it  It  not 

nwacribiiit  bow  her  afed  pamTi 
a  Mcrttoa,  of  leaTtBf  the 
fhia  bad  pcerented 


fittleiDoL  A 
Tbara  Kvai  A 
In  which  aa  oalj  brother. 
AadL  waaaaiaealad:  \vaato 
Aa  the  whole  worU.  Iia 
The  baas  of  beaa  Uved 
On  a  wm  aaHaar^  dajt  the  i 
The  boaey-aocfele  which  ^wlkd 
lu  orchard,  teld,  aad  traaa,  hm 
licnew  *e  eoaldaoi  loaf  ba 


Were  I 

That 

By  coaiecralliig  lo 

Her  being  to  BfMlf!  Ik.* 

^Oooldllaafa 
I  might  haT8 

Each  day.  But  who  her  eviaiag 
Bar  long  aad  aoUtary  araalag  boanf— 
Talk  her,  or  haply  ilag  her,  10  herileapt 
Beadloherf  &M>olh  her  pillow  T  Larily 
Morning  aeenn  momiag  with  a  daaghter^  w 
For  BM)mln«*k  light  na^er  riailad  her  eyea  i— 
WeB!  Iraroeedtoqnfthert 
Abam,  raaai  red,  nay  aplana 

Ba  lea  the  ProTlaca,  Bor  haa  haonea  aaal 
A  kind  inquiry  ao  t*  allariala 
Hiaheary 


I 


BmittU  tonaHaa  in  Ibna,  ai 
Lloy«;il 
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the  Mine  reitoctiTedlflplaj  of  the  lorer^  pMik»,  the 
taodernaM,  uttered  m  flnom  the  haurt  and  with  aspeeial  air  of  raaBlj,  aa  71a  DnkM  VOr- 
wumd  and  tha  anthor^  prodaetioiia  in  gomraL  Tba  TaiaMcatkin  ia  nthar  battar  Ikaa 
that  of  hia  earllar  poema,  tmt  the  waat  of  aaaeaodhaniioay  inlhalovor  the  vcfaa  la  a 
pnnrailiiig  defect  in"  Mr.  Llojd^  poetry,  and  oAan  makaa  It  appear  proaale,  i 
thathoogfat  ianotao. 

Thia  pathetic  aonnet  ia  one  of  a  Tery  intereatlng  aat,  ootheileaai  orPriacOlft: 
the  aottior^  maternal  grandmothnr,  indaded  in  the  Joint  tolume : 

**01k,8hewaaaimoatBpeecii]eaaI  nor  oonld  hold 
Awakening  ooBTerae  with  me  1  (lahallhlaai 
No  mora  the  modulated  tendemeaa 

Of  that  dear  Toice!)    Alaa,  twaa  ahrank  and  eoM 

Her  honorM  fhoel  yet,  when  laooght  to  apeak, 
Throogh  her  halPopenM  eyelida  8ha  did  aand 
Faiat  looka,  that  aald, » I  would  be  yet  tty  flrlanl  r 

And  (O  my  chok'd  breart!)  e^  on  that ahmnk  cheek 

I  aaw  one  ak>w  tear  roll  I  my  hand  She  took, 
Placing  it  on  her  heart— I  heard  her  aigh 
***Tl8too,  toomnchP    Twaa  LoTe^laatagoqy! 

I  tore  me  flrom  Ber !    Twaa  her  lataat  look. 

Her  lataat  aocenta— O  my  heart,  retain 

That  look,  thoae  aecanta,  till  we  meet  i^alnr— A.  GL 


CHAPTER   IV. 

(From  Mr.  Wordaworth^  Stanzas,  written  In  my  Podcet-oopy  of  IhooMon^  Gufia  i(f 

*«  With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  golaa, 
Or  lay  apon  the  moea  by  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyea. 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemed  andoobtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  It  ought  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Depreat  by  weight  uf  muaing  Phantasy ; 
Profound  bis  forehead  was,  though  not  asTere ; 
Tet  some  did  think  that  he  had  little  bualneM  here : 

**  Sweet  heaven  forefend !  his  waa  a  lawflil  ri|^t: 

Noisy  he  wss,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy  ; 

His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight. 

Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  bis  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 

To  banisb  Ustleesnees  and  irksome  care ; 

He  would  have  taught  you  how  yon  might  employ 

Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  certesnot  In  vain ;  he  had  inventions  rare." 

Fob  Josiah  Wade,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letters,  placed  at 
the  begrinning  of  the  last  chapter,  were  written,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  full  length,  in  oils),  waa  painted  at 
Rome  in  1806,-1  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr.  Allston 
himself  spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  faithfoUy  representing  lus  iiiend^s 
^oatnree  and  expreaeioii,  aaoh  aa  they  oommonly  i^peared.    Hk  oomi- 
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tetumoe,  lie  added,  in  bb  high  poetic  mood,  was  quite  beyond  tiie 
painter's  Art:   "it  was  indeed  ^in't  ntaij«  pmAi^" 

Mr,  Coleridge  wsa  tbirtj-three  je&n  old  when  this  portrc^t  was 
painted,  bat  it  would  betaken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.  Theyonth- 
fbl,  even  boyish  look,  which  the  ori^al  retained  for  some  yesrs  after 
boyhood,  mnst  rather  enddenly  baTO  given  place,  to  a  prematnre  ap- 
pearance, fint  of  middle-agedness,  then  of  old  age,  at  least  in  his  gen- 
ersl  aspect,  thongb  in  some  points  of  personal  appearance, — bis  fair 
smooth  skin  and  "  large  gray  eyes,'  "  at  once  tiie  dearest  and  the 
deepest"— BO  a  friend  lately  described  them  to  me, — "that  1  ever 
saw,"  he  grew  not  old  to  the  last  Seijeant  Talfoard  thns  speaks  of 
what  he  was  at  three  or  four  and  fort;.  "Lamb  need  to  say  that  be 
was  inferior  to  what  be  bad  been  in  bis  youth ;  bat  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it ;  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  early  writing  which  (^vee 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  oat  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.  Although  be  looked  moch  older  than  he 
was,  his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  to  cor- 
pnlency,  there  was  about  him  no  trace  of  bodily  sioknees  or  mental 
decay,  bnt  rather  an  air  of  volnptaooa  repose.  His  benignity  of  man- 
ner placed  bis  auditors  entirely  at  their  ease;  and  inclined  them  to 
UsteD  delighted  to  the  sweet  low  tone  in  which  he  began  to  disconrse 
on  some  high  theme.  At  first  hb  tooM  were  conversational:  he 
seemed  to  dally  with  the  shaUows  of  the  snbject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it:  but  gradnally  the  thought  grew  deeper, 
and  the  voice  deepened  with  the  tboaght;  the  stream  gathering 
atrengtb,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  tbmgs  whioh  opposed  its 
progress,  and  blended  them  with  its  cnirent;  and  stretchhig  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colors,  wss  lost  at  airy  distance 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy,  Coleridge  was  sometimw  indnoed  to  repeat 
portions  of  Chrittt^tl,  then  enshrined  in  manuscript  from  vjee  pro- 
fane, and  gave  a  bewitohing  effect  to  its  wixard  lines.  Bnt  more  pa- 
onliar  in  its  beauty  than  this  was  bis  reoitatioo  of  Knbla  Eban,  As 
he  repeated  the  p 

■alwUhBdnlclmar 


"iPflltTf  of  Hoiml  Al 

Ilia  voice  seemed  to  monnt  and  melt  into  sir,  as  the  images  grew  more 
visionary,  and  the  su^eeted  assodstions  more  remote." 

Ut.  Deqvinoey  thns  describes  him  at  thirty-foar,  in  the  summer 
season  of  1807,  about  a  year  aod  a  half  after  the  date  of  ICr.  Allston's 
portrait 

"  I  bad  received  iinVSosa  tar  findfng  out  tha  hooM  where  Clol»- 
lUgewaavUtliig;  and  in  lidlug  drnrn  «  mafai  stnat  of  Bridgewatw, 


flut  he  anr  neither  myself  nor  any  o 
was  in  &  deep  reverie,  for  1  had  dismc 
fling  urangements  at  an  inn  door,  and 
he  had  apparently  become  conidons  o 
my  Toice,  annonncing  mj  own  name, 
and  for  a  moment,  wemed  at  a  Ion  to 
own  ritnation ;  for  he  repeated  rapidly 
Bo  nUlion  to  either  of  m.  There  waa 
aer,  but  aimple  perplexity,  and  an  ap( 
Ul  porition  among  daylight  realitiei. 
Mind  ma  with  a  Undneai  of  manner 


"(Maridge  led  me  to  a  drawiDgHroom 
■HDta,  and  omitted  no  point  of  a  eonrt* 
Hut  then  wonld  be  a  very  large  dino 
periiapa  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  pen 
toM  mtan  me  of  a  most  hospitable  i 
«M  too  anziona  to  see  him,  nnder  all  ai 
HUt  tnvitatloB.  And  these  littJe  poio 
Oohrtdge,  Ilka  aome  great  river,  the  Or 
tbst  had  bean  cheeked  and  fretted  by  km 
■nddenty  recovers  its  Tolnme  of  waters,  t 
at  onoe,  as  if  returning  to  hU  natural  bnsi 
of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  i 
01intrBt«d,  and  traversing  the  most  spadi 
Aions,  the  most  Just  and  logical,  that  it  * 

I  will  now  present  him  as  he  aonear 
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n  y  a  dtt  imprutlont  que  nilt  Umpi  tii  let  eircmtttanet*  peuvmt  ej- 
faufr.  Duite-je  tivre  dei  tUcUi  entier»,  U  dowt  tempi  dt  majeaneue 
fM  ptut  renaitre  pour  noi,  ni  itffacer  jamau  dan*  ma  mimoire. 
When  I  got  there,  the  organ  waa  plsjing  the  hundredth  paalm,  and 
when  it  was  done,  Hr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  oat  hb  text.  '  He 
departed  again  into  a  inoDDtain  himtelf  altme.^  Aa  be  gave  oat  thi^ 
text  hb  voice  *  rose  like  a  Btrcam  of  rich  diatilled  perfmneB ;'  and  v\\vn 
be  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  lond,  deep,  euit 
disUnct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  foang,  oa  if  tlie  BODDds  h:itl 
echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  praver 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  eilence  through  thenniveree.  The  idua 
of  St.  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  crjiog  in  the  wildcmeae,  wlic) 
had  hie  loins  girt  about,  end  wliose  food  was  locasts  and  wild  honey. 
The  preacher  then  lanched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying 
with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — upon  church 
Uid  state — not  Iheir  alliance,  but  their  separation — on  tlie  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Chrislianity,  not  as  the  same,  hut  aa  op- 
poeed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the 
eroBs  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  hnman  gore.  He  made  a 
poetical  and  pastoral  eicarsioD, — and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war, 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
hia  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  aa 
though  he  should  never  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  oonntry  lad, 
orimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drank  at  an  alehooae, 
tnmed  into  a  wretched  drutnmer-boy,  with  hb  hur  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  hb  back,  and  tricked  out 
In  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

">  Such  wars  llw  nola  onr  once  loTBd  post  nmg :' 

and  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  mnsio  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  togelher, 
Truih  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  saoo- 
tion  of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  J  returned 
home  well  satisfied.  The  snn  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan 
through  the  sky,  oitsoured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
good  came;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew,  tliat  hung  half  mell«d 
on  the  beard  of  tlie  thistle,  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in 

A  ilowlng  diwp  WH  bl>,  but  nooD-ifiill  blua 

or  rrr/Kt  t*y  ne'or  BU'd  hla  boi'n  viUi  ndluMO. 

fang  wore  Ihs  Hoir'iMi  OD  thai  r  Mem*  DpniHd 

WtHW  ■wMu  iihtdovi<  cutueienlng  gloon 

O'sT  UiDM  bHgfai  (Ue* !— jM  ulllihoH  ikliK  van  kmlf; 

Tb«  n-x*  of  Iba  mnrn  ya(  llugprrd  Ihi-iw 

Wh«  Ulan  iKgin  lu  paaji,— aor  y«  eihalad,     • 

Fnati  Atw-itoji*  ulltlared  naar  Iba  kIow-wotid'i  Ibbis 

And  lUBT  ■  n>*te>>  of  lirfc-llk*  mel'-ly 

Bird*  I' Dm  ahMls  imi«l  forth  'mU  pUtMli*  — '<Wi«. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  Learning,  power,  and  ttma, 
(Too  mnch  of  all)  Uius  wavting  in  rain  war 
Of  fenrid  colloquy.    SUknest,  *ti«  trwe^ 
tfhmlt  fears  ^  wtary  daf$j  httieftd  Am  «£#•% 
£v«ii  Co  the  gates  and  inlets  •/  his  life  I 
But  It  is  true,  no  lesa,  that  strenuous,  flrtn« 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 
TIm  dtsdel  uncuoquered,  and  in  Joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  deUghtftal  Muse.** 

With  the  letter  of  November  5,  which  conclocies  Chapter  iii.  the 
biographical  sketch  left  by  Mr.  Coleridge^s  late  Editor  comes  to  an 
ciid^  and  at  the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  further  than  to  add,  th&t 
III  Jannary,  1798,  my  Father  removed  wiUi  his  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  then  four  months  old,  to  a  cottage  at  Stowoy,  which  was  his 
liome  for  three  years ;  that  from  tliat  home,  in  company  witli  Mr. 
and  Mu*8  Wordsworth,  ho  wont,  in  September,  1798,  to  Germany,  and 
that  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  tiiat  country,  during  which  (»enod 
the  Letters  called  Satyrane's  were  written.  Ilere,  however,  at  the 
end  of  thin  brief  i)ersonal  record,  I  may  best  introduce  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  and  details  which  have  been  given,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  The  Morning  Post  and  The  Courier, 
spoken  of  by  him  in  Chap.  x.  That  representation  has  been 
excepted  against  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  Editor  of  the  former  Papnrr 
when  my  Father  wrote  for  it,  and  half  proprietor  of  the  other.  The 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  case  ho  has  already  made  public  ;*  he 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
this  work  is  calcukted  to  give  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
actual  performances  on  behalf  of  those  papers  beyond  what  the 
facts  warrant ;  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper  to  with- 
draw that  portion  of  Chapter  x.  of  which  he  complains,  nor  do  I 
Bee  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  a  construction  at  variance  with 
his  own  statements :  but  neither  would  I  republish  it  without  giving 
Mr.  Stuart's  account  of  matters  to  which  it  refers,  extracted  from 
letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor.  He  writes  a? 
follows  from  Wykhaui  Park,  on  tiie  7th  of  October,  1835. 

'*In  August,  1795,  I  began  to  conduct  Th^  Morning  Pa»t^  the  sale 
of  which  was  so  low,  only  350  per  day,  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
made  a  bet  with  me  that  the  Paper  wa*^  actually  extinct. 

"At  Christmas,  1797,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh, 

*  In  articles  on  Mr.  Coltridge,  the  PeU^  ani  his  Ji'Hupaper  wrttutfg^  tt^  in  tlM  0«» 
1*#  Magazine  of  llaj,  June,  July,  August^  of  1838. 


Ool«ridg»  Mnt  me  mtmsI  pieoea  of  poetrj ;  np  to  the  time  of  Ua 
pdng  to  Gennuy,  about  13  i»eeee.*  Prose  writing  I  nerar  eipeoted 
from  bim  at  that  time.  He  went  toGermanjiii  theciimmer  of  17B8. 
"  He  retnmed,  I  beliere,  about  the  cod  of  170S,t  and  propoeed  to 
me  to  oome  to  London  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  duly  for  the 
paper.  I  took  lodging  fbr  bim  in  King  Street,  Corent  Garden.  7X« 
Mominu  Pett  then  sdling  2,000  iuij.  Coleridge  wrote  some  tbinga, 
partienlBTlj-,  I  remember,  Commoita  on  Lord  GrenviUe's  reply  to 
Bonaparte's  OrertOTCS  of  Peace,  in  Jannarr,  1800.  But  he  totally 
fUled  in  tbe  [rian  he  propoeed  of  writing  duly  on  the  duly  oeoor- 

Mr.  Sttuttt  thai  girca  three  abort  letten  of  Mr.  C.'s,  showing  how 
often  he  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  tbe  paper,  and  the  b«- 
^tming  of  a  h>ng  one,  dated  GrelA  Hall,  Keswick,  1Mb  Jnlj,  1800,  in 
wbkh  he  promises  a  second  part  of  I^tt  and  Bonaparte,  bot  speaks 
of  it  as  ODcertain  whether  or  no  be  sbonld  be  able  to  eontinno  any 
regular  species  of  employment  for  ib.  S.*s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  C.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half- 
year's  engagement,  Mr.  S.  brings  forward  more  letters,  containing  ex- 
oosea  on  acooont  of  illnen,  bat  promising  a  namber  of  essays:  two. 
on  the  war,  as  reepeeting  sgricnltnre ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rnita ; 
one  on  Uie  riots  (oorn  riots  in  1800) ;  and  one  on  the  connt«nanae  by 
QoTemmant  of  nlnmniea  on  the  King ; — promising  also  a  second  part 
of  Vitt  and  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  S.  snppoaes  be  was  constantly  dnn- 
ning  fbr,  the  Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  The  M.  P.  early  in  1800, 
baring  made  a  great  sensation ;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Bnrdett 
on  solitaij  imprisonment,  and  that  all  these  shonld  be  published  in 
pamphlets,  after  they  had  been  dirided  into  pieces,  and  published  in 
tbe  K.  P.,  he  donbting  whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper. 
Bome  of  these  essays'  appear  to  bare  been  sent ;  it  is  not  specified 
which  or  how  many. 

"Early  in  1607,"  lb.  S.  says,  "I  was  confined  by  a  violent  feTor. 
Beveral  weeks  I  was  delirious,  and  to  my  aatonishment,  when  I  re- 
oorered,  Rtt  was  oitt  of  place,  and  Home  Tooke  in  Parliament.  I 
did  not  remune  tbe  condnet  of  the  Paper  till  the  spring.  The  Paper 
ffnffered  loss." 

The  next  letter,  dated  May,  1801,  Keswick,  speaks  of  ill  health,  and 
"the  habits  of  irresolotion  which  are  its  worst  coDseqQences,"  forbid- 
ding him  to  rely  on  himself.  Mr.  B.  had  Bolicited  him  to  write,  and 
offered  terms,  and  It  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagemsnt  for 

*  "Rnt  |ilMH,"Hr.BtaMt  Mlk  lk«B  Id  lkaOM«Lll«  ■«  ff  ftwaw 
Jt«H,  la  od«,  vUck  n  ta>  psUliksd  !■  tte  ILP.Inlka  biftnlv  •(  17W,  Md  rf 
paliltabsdlaiii*»iiw  P^>wiiiB*7MnslMnnrii,i^n«iab>iraMp*dlocl*«Ha 
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the  Paper  aboQt  that  lime.  In  a  letttt' of  Sept.  1801,  banjPBi^Ini 
not  BO  blinded  by  aathorsbip  as  to  belieTe  that  what  I  have  done  ii 
at  all  adequate  to  the  money  I  have  reoeived."  Mr.  Stuart  then  pio- 
dnoes  a  letter  with  the  postmark  Bridgewater,  of  Jan.  19,  1801 
These  letters  show,  he  says,  that  in  Joly  and  October  1800,  in  May 
1801,  on  the  80th  of  September  1801,  Coleridge  was  at  Keawick,  that 
in  January  1802,  he  was  at  Stowey,  that  he  oonld  not  therefore  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  The  Moming  PobL  ^^  In  this 
last  year,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  ^^  his  Letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  and  on 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Paris,  were  published."  The  former  were  not  published 
till  1814.  The  six  letters  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  Sept.  SOth, 
a9th,  Oct  21st^  Nov.  2d,  Dec.  8d,  6th,  0th  and  10th.  The  latter  ap- 
peared on  the  4th  and  0th  of  Nov.  1802.  Mr.  Stuart  apeaka  of  it  as 
a  mistake  in  those  who  have  supposed  that  the  coolneaa  of  Fox  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  occasioned  by  his  ascribing  thia  ^^lioleia 
philippic,"  as  Lamb  called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  ^^  On  thoae  to 
Judge  Fletcher,"  he  says,  ^*  and  many  other  such  eaaaya,  aa  being 
rather  fit  for  pamphlets  than  new6x>aperB,  I  did  not  aet  much  value. 
On  this  subject  hear  Coleridge  himself  in  a  letter  dated  June  4th, 
1811,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Street  ^^Freahnees  of  effect 
belongs  to  a  newspaper  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  literary  book :  the 
former  being  the  Zenith  and  the  latter  the  Nadir,  with  a  number  of 
intermediate  degrees,  occupied  by  pamphlets,  magazines,  reviewt* 
&c.  Besides,  in  a  daily  paper,  with  adyertisements  proportioned  to 
its  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  must  four  times  in  five  be  extinguished. 
A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  rather  than  a 
granary  or  conservatory ;  and  the  drawer  of  its  Editor  a  common  bu- 
rial ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmed  mummies,  in  which  the  de- 
funct are  preserved  to  serve  in  after-times  as  medicines  for  the  living.** 
This  freshness  of  effect  Coleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to  either  The 
Morning  Post  or  The  Courier.  He  was  occasionally  in  London 
during  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Post  it  is  true,  but  he  never  gave 
the  daily  bread.  He  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  '^  *  *  '^  A  few 
months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  time  he 
ever  wasted  on  The  Morning  Post,  and  as  for  The  Courier,  it  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  services  as  a  favor  done  to  him,"  Ac. 

After  speaking  again  of  the  former  paper,  he  says,  ^'  I  could  give 
many  more  reasons  for  its  rise  than  those  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
and  among  others  1  would  include  Coleridge^s  occasional  writings, 
though  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  pan 
of  the  cause  of  success,  much  as  I  esteemed  his  writings  and  much  as 
I  would  have  given  for  a  regular  daily  assistance  by  him.  But  he 
never  wrote  a  thing  I  requested,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  he  never 
wrote  a  thing  I  expected.  In  proof  of  this  he  promised  me  at  my 
earnest  and  endless  request,  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  which  he 


Undi; at  im cTlik  ovm mm  MolicM,  had  pmnind;  ke 
il  letter  after  letter,  j<nr  after  Tear  lor  ttt  j«Bn  (te  Iv  rA«  C^^ 
jet  oeTvrwrolB  ii.  Could  Cotoridge  and  I  plaoe  oandvet  tliiitj- 
m^  yeara  bade  aad  be  be  eo  fcr  a  Men  of  bailaeei  m  to  write  three 
or  fiwr  hoon  a  daj,  thci«  is  nothing  I  voold  not  pay  for  hie  aaast- 
anee.  I  woold  take  him  into  pamienhipk,'*  ^whidi.  I  think,  mj  Father 
woold  hare  declined.)  **and  I  woald  enable  him  to  make  a  laige  fiir- 
tone.  To  write  the  leading  pangraph  of  a  newspaper  I  woold  pRfar 
him  to  Markintoah.  Boike,  or  any  man  I  oTcr  heard  of.  His  obser- 
Tations  not  only  were  eonfizmed  bj  good  sense,  bat  displtyed  ezten- 
&tw9  knowledge,  deep  thonght  and  well-grennded  fnsf  right ;  they  were 
ao  brilliantly  ornamented,  so  daasieally  dehghtfoL  They  were  the 
writings  of  a  scholar,  a  gpnflfwsn  and  a  slal<fsmm,  withoot  personal 
aareasmoriDiberslity  of  any  kind.  Bat  when  O^eridge  wrote  in  his 
atady  withoot  being  pressnd,  he  wandered  and  lost  himself  He 
aboold  always  hare  had  the  printer^  deril  at  his  dhow  with  "  Sir,  the 
printers  want  copy." 

''So  far  then  with  regard  te  Tie  M^fftimg  Fmi,  which  I  finally  left 
in  Angoet,  1808.  Throo^KNit  the  la^  year,  during  my  most  rapid 
■noQees,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  belioTe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seren 
months  afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsoioiith,  on  his  way  to 
Malta.*"  Mr.  Stnart  prooeeds  to  stete  that  Mr.  C  retomed  te  Eng- 
land in  the  sommer  of  180ft,  that  in  1807  he  was  engaged  with  h» 
Flay  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectnres  at  the 
BoyalIii8titatioD,attheendof  thatyearbegsnhisplanof  TheFrimd^ 
which  took  him  op  till  towards  the  end  of  180»— in  1811  proposed 
to  write  for  Tk€  Courier  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Stoart  meatioDs  that  the 
Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were  sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  some  retom  for  sums  he  had  expended  on  his  aocoaot,  not 
on  his  (Mr.  Stoart's)  solidtetion.  He  says  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  io  TKe 
Courier  for  his  own  coBTenience,  his  other  literary  projects  having 
foiled,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Street,  the  Edi- 
tor, who,  in  accepting  his  senrices,  only  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  S.*s)  sug- 
gestion. ""  The  OmriBr^  he  says,  ^  required  no  aesbtance.  It  was, 
and  bad  long  been,  the  oTening  paper  of  the  highest  drcnlation.'^  In 
another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  1885,  he  speaks  thus :  ^*  The 
Courier  indeed  sold  8000  daily  for  some  years,  bat  when  Street  and  I 
purchased  it  at  a  good  price  in  Jane,  1799,  it  sold  nearly  2000,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  selling  more.  It  was  the  apostasy  of  The  Sun 
in  1808,  Street^sgood  management,  its  early  intelligence,  and  the  im- 
portence  of  poblio  events,  that  raised  Tke  Courier.^^  In  the  same 
letter  he  says,  ^*  Ooald  Coleridge  have  written  the  Wading  paragraph 
daily  bis  servioee  woold  have  been  invalnable,  bat  an  oocasional  essay 
or  two  could  prodace  little  effect  It  was  early  and  ample  accounts 
of  domeM&o  oeourrenoea,  as  Triala,  Ezeoutions,  dEC,  ^  aiolueifa^ 
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early  Irish  news ;  the  earliest  French  news ;  taSL  PariiamwntMy  De- 
bates ;  Com  Riots  in  1800 ;  Procession  prodaiming  Peace ;  the  attack 
on  the  King  by  Hatfield  at  the  Theatre ;  the  arrest  of  Arthur  0*Oob- 
nor,  respecting  which  I  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Oonneil :  it  wn 
the  earliest  and  fullest  aoconnts  of  saoh  things  as  these,  while  the 
other  papers  were  negligent,  that  raised  7%e  Morning  Po%t  from  350, 
when  I  took  it  in  Angost,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  Angnst 
1808,  and  then  no  other  daily  morning  paper  sold  above  3000.  It 
was  unremitting  attention  and  success  in  giving  the  beet  and  eariiert 
accounts  of  occurrences  that  made  Th»  Morning  PomU  and  not  the 
writings  of  any  one,  though  good  writing  is  always  an  imp«>rtant  fea- 
ture. I  have  known  the  Paper  served  more  by  a  minute,  pictareeque, 
lively  account  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon  than  ever  it  was  by  any 
piece  of  writing.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  newspapers  in 
this  respect  Most  of  the  Sunday  Papers,  calling  themselves  .^^wipa- 
pers,  have  no  news,  only  political  essays,  which  are  read  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  which  in  those  papers  produce  astonishing  Buceeas.** 
In  other  letters  he  says :  ^^The  reputation  of  the  writings  of  any  man, 
the  mere  reputation  of  them,  would  not  serve,  or  in  the  very  slight- 
est degree  serve,  any  daily  newspaper.^*  ^*  Mackintoshes  reputation 
as  a  political  writer  was  then  much  higher  than  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  he  was  my  brother-in-law,  known  to  have  written  for  the  Paper, 
especially  during  one  year  (1795-6),  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
me,  yet  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation  of  his  writing  for 
the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its  success.^* 

It  does  not  appear  fit>m  Mr.  Stuart  how  many  essays  in  all  Mr. 
Coleridge  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.  Mr. 
C.  himself  mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work. 
All  these  have  been  copied,  and  will  be  republished  hereafter.  I 
happen  to  possess  also  his  contributions  to  The  Courier  in  1811. 
They  are  numerous,  though  not  daily ;  if  what  I  have  form  the  com- 
plete set  for  that  year,  which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Critique  on  Bertram  first  appeared  in  that  Paper,  I  believe  in 
1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  that  some  of  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
C.  in  The  Morning  Poet  before  his  going  to  Qermany  made  a  "  great 
impression :"  that  on  Mr.  C.'s  proposing  "  personally  on  the  spot  and 
by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paper/*  he 
"  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  "  no  doubt  solicited^*  him  '*  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  enter  upon  it ;"  that  his  "  writings  produced 
a  greater  effect  in  The  Morning  Poet  than  any  others."  In  his  letter 
of  September  19,  1885,  Mr.  S.  says,  "The  most  remarkable  thing* 
Coleridge  published  in  The  Morning  Poet  were  The  DeHVe  Thoughts 
and  the  Character  of  Pitt.  Each  of  these  made  a  sensation,  which 
any  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day  rarely  did." 
Elsewhere  he  says, "  Several  hundred  sheets  extra  were  sold  by  them. 
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Mid  the  paper  was  in  dtnund  for  dar;  and  vivl;  ai^^rvardf.  C:C«- 
rid^  proiuised  a  jiair  of  portnlis.  Rs  atd  Ifr.-:A|*7i^.  I  <r:-:'l  -X 
walk  a  linndr«d  yutk  in  iLe  »3««:«  b-i  I  «**  i^.^^vi  Vr  ii-.tirld^. 
'  When  shall  we  haie  Bona^arM  V  On*  t-f  -^  ^ji".  lU^r  :■:  li'^i* 
inqnirers  was  Dr.  Moure.  aaiLuf  of  Zr'ww.'  t.  iLr  ic7:*r  r.Ti;  .-^-r-i 
jQct  aboTche  mtj,  "Ai  oLt  t:t=r  Cjlerid^  {^.AA-i  V/ wr:-;  !:.>  :jT 
The  ConritT  on  tht  news  w  tLc  cay,  ar.-C  ie  C;  1  i.r.-:-v  t-rr  r---'— ;-"^t 
aailwrute:  bat  at  it  was  Ld  t-*  fTT-ir.  w^.*:.  u.«  Pap-c---*!.-  .-^r- 
wheliu«d  with  dtbate;  and  adTfra*«3eLa  ■'M.d  h'^%^,  alwi^.-r  _;  re- 
ferring news,  and  a  >tiort  ni<:iw  o:  ::  :c  a  '-"-"' r  [■ij'i^r'a]  1  :■.-  -i.j 
writiog  lioweTer  brillianti.  '.ivd  o;  coiLL^  tla:  Lc  wr.'Tc  <■!£  i^ji^r:' 
ed  from  waai  of  room.  O:'  iLi^  L^  npTi:el!T  •>i-^yj.\'^-:\  :.-  '.i.t. 
saying  thai  he  wnuld  ifii  (*>tiiiiio«  VjttA^'.tt  a  ?&1±^  wlii .'.:  r-.'^in- 
ing  servicer.  1  aoiwrri^.  "Wji:  -,:U  Par'.ivr.eLi  >  ;p;  wi  -'i^.  :Lri 
have  ample  nioni.  and  ^ImU  i*  o'^Liffi  ;■>  joi;  fjr  all  j'/U  .-^  jivt  ^.' 
When  Parliameat  ni!i«  Cvlerid^  (iU^;-;iv:i;«d.  '^;  a*.  I<9ie*.  'Ls-:ji.:'A.-ja^ 
bis  services." 

The  time  here  ^[lolien  of  «&»  in  i3i:e.  I?II.  Il  A;K;  i.-e  Lbi  yi-r- 
posed  to  Mr.  Staart  a  particalar  jjiaii  of  wrl:l:.z '-'■.'  ^v  ^U.r^r.  a^ 
on  Ma;  5.  he  wriits  to  tLat  itciitleatai.  iLa-.  it  Lv:  ^tx'.^  h;.:  yu- 
ticulariied  thi^  jiroposal  to  Mr.  .~:r**t.  tsA  "ivisd  a  i:Z.  *;,■:  1:.  all 
appearance  a  warm  a.'sent."  M.-.  SawL  lit  »yik  -  cx;>r>n-«i  iJii**;? 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  iLoczb:  of  ay  aHi*u^.«  L^  x^i^-rtl  ai/j 
with  the  s)>cciSc  plaD  of  Ur-^ai.oi.  Twztv  wae  lo  'i'.>'.y-  L-t  'laJd, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  wrrLct  ;<,  tht  p4;-r.~ 

Mr.  Sinnrt  has  been  oOViided  by  Mr.  OS-tzrAi^'t-  lajlr.?  ;;,il  iv.. 
"  employed  llie  prime  and  manhood  of  hU  iL.'j:'..tK'.  a.  '.i.-f*  laVA*>.~ 
namely  for  the  Papers ;  that  they  "  added  DUiii/iic  to  LI*  Ii^rf.rA  w 
reputation ;"  that  the  "  indostry  of  Uie  we>el[  tapp!^  ;;.«  ti4>.'e->lli«a 
of  the  week."  This  he  )iw  coiuidered  a>  a  repn^acL  to  h^.-i.-^Jf.  aiid 
an  unjo-stooe.  It  was  not^-Mr. inoart  himself -^aw  thai  \\t.:A  i.o: — 
s«>  i[iteDcled ;  Mr.  Colerid(ce'!i  only  object  wait  t/>  *how  t!.at :.«  hvl  wA 
nllngether  suffered  his  taleota  to  '*  nut  away  w]tlii>nt  ai.v  •■HW^iA 
exertion  for  hix  own  good  or  that  of  hU  fellow-creaiure^:"  ti.at  i.t  ':.aA 
labored  more  titan  would  appear  from  tlie  number  aiid  -tu:  i.'.  ti.e 
IxHikH  lie  hnd  [iniduced,  sod  in  wliatever  h«  wnite  hail  aiirit:<l  ii;\ 
itierelr  to  sup|>ly  hiM  own  temporal  waotn,  but  to  benefit  hi*  rMvi*-r« 
by  brinpng  liijih  princijilcs  in  view.  "  For,  while  eabliaire-kl/^lk'  r-,: 
ill  dunL'liilK"  wyii  he,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  hite  E<liior  of  Tht  Morbi^j 
I'ott.  "  1  will  never  write  what,  or  for  wliat,  1  do  tuA  thiiib  ri«hi.  A;! 
that  prudence  can  jurtify  is  not  to  write  what  at  ».ruaa.  Huimuuf  maj- 
yet  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  wouhl  draw  inif  r- 
encea  from  Ur.  C.'s  language  Injarioni  to  himself,  thrrtifrb  it  was  tuA 
ineant  of  him ;  and  hence  be  gave  the  dclnila  which  I  havn  itiout(ht  it 
ri^t to  bring fiHinrd.    I  haTeiiodoabtthatMi.CuUn&««\w^wbWb- 
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:^enit«d  impression  of  the  amount  of  hiB  labors  for  l%e  JfbniMf 
Pitsf  And  The  Courier^  and  that  when  he  said  that  he  had  raised  the 
•4  (If  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 

tie  ot  tlie  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  ptf 
J  y  in  1811,  when  he  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  7^  J/brs- 

it/  Po9(^  which  never  sold  above  4500.    Mr.  Stuart  says  truly,  **  Colt> 

.  L'c  Imd  a  defective  memory,  from  want  of  interest  in  oomniiiL 
riiiiiiis  ;**  and  of  thi»  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.  I  think  n:v 
i*  itlitVs  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  Newspaper  reading 

iHi^t  ever  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind  ;  high  andcairr- 
'i.l  writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  coald  furnish 

lolile  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  public  event»  anii 

rv'iirrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  oV 
'ain  a  proportionate  recompense?  On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  imfiortant  subjects,  with  which  the  journal 
'ieals,  must  do  mischief.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
*).\  artirles  was  such  ai«  he  has  described;  he  would  naturally  be 
raore  alive  to  marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  he  wrote  in  par- 
ticular tlinn  any  one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judg« 
<>f  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.  He  perha)7S  ex- 
pended more  thought  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street 
and  even  Mr.  Stuart  thought  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  ordinary'  serviceable  matter.  Mr.  Stuart  ob- 
•jerves  **  He  nevor  had  a  prime  and  manl)<H>d  of  intellect  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit,  Biitgnqihy.  He  had  indeed  the 
^eat  mind,  the  great  i)ower<,  but  he  could  not  use  them  for  the  pre>s 
with  regularity  and  vigt>r.*  He  was  always  ill.''  This  may  have 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ought  to  have  been  the  best  yeais 
of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  PaI)er^C  and  doubtless  what  he  did 
pn>duce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
circn instances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pKfU,  not  for  prcKuring  "the 
necessities  of  the  week/*  but  in  tlie  manner  most  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public.  "Such  things  ss 
The  Mornitig  Pwft  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  the  Gentleman  $  Jl'j^a- 
tiiif,  "  nevor  settled  upon  his  mind."  I  believe  that  such  things  un- 
$ettled  his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said,  with  a  some- 
what different  alhision,  "Like  to  a  man  on  double  business  bourn:, 
who  l)oth  neglect*.''  This  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  oouneittJ 
with  him.  Le  del  nous  tend  toujourt  les  hiens  quil  nous  prod i^^u*^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically. 

•  "  He  never  coald  write  a  thincr  Ihnt  was  immediately  required  of  him,"  nr*  Mr. 
8n  tn  the  GentiemaD'^  Mat^iiie,  of  Maj.  liW.  *•  The  ihoiicrht  of  compolvion  diaanned 
him.  I  could  name  other  able  literary  men  in  this  unfortanata  pligfaL**  One  of  Iba 
aiuj  grooadB  of  argomeat  agtiaat  UMaola  pr^faaataa  of  litenture. 


In  regard  to  the  rMnniMration  ha  roMived,  I  do  not  bring  forward 
the  partieulart  gireii  b;  Mr.  Stuut  of  his  liberal  dealing  villi  Mr. 
Oo)eridge,siiiipIf  beeanae  the  rehearsal  of  them  woald  be  tedious,  and 
00D>d  answer  no  end.  Saeh  details  may  be  snperaeded  by  the  gen- 
eral decIaretioD,  that  I  believe  mj  Father  to  liave  received  from  Hr. 
Stoart  far  more  than  the  market  Talae  of  hia  oontribatioDS  to  the  Pa- 
pen  which  that  gentleman  was  oonoemed  in.  Hr.  Stuart  safa  that 
he  "  paid  at  the  time  aa  highly  as  anch  writinga  were  paid  for,"  and 
to  Mr.  Coleridge's  satisfaction,  which  my  Father's  own  letters  oer^ 
tainly  testify ;  and  condadea  the  acooant  of  snms  adranoed  by  him  to 
Mr.  0.,  when  he  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  saying  that  he  had 
"atleastTOOI.  of  him  beside  many  acts  of  kindnem."  A  eonaiderable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  7%t  lUmd ;  two 
hundred  of  it  was  given  after  the  pablication  of  the  Bio^TajMitt 


Kr.  Coleridge  eipreaaed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stnart  and  sense  of  hit 
IdndnraB  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  bnt  not  more  strongly 
than  to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1B09,  addressed  to  •  gentleman  of  the  Qnaker  peranadon 
M  Leeds,  as  "a  man  of  the  moat  eonmrnmate  knowledge  of  the 
worid,  managed  by  a  thorongh  strong  and  tonnd  Judgment,  and  ren- 
dered iunocnons  by  a  good  henrt" — aa  a  "most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  and  constant  friend."  In  a  letter  to  ray  Mother,  written  on  hie 
ratnrafrom  Malta,  he  says,  "Btnart  is  a  friend,  and  a  fViend  indeed." 

I  have  thought  ft  right  to  bring  forward  these  partienlara — (I  and 
those  eqnally  coooemed  with  myself)— not  only  out  of  a  regard  to 
trnth  and  openness,  that  the  langnage  of  this  work  reipeoting  7%« 
Mwning  Poit  and  The  Cmtri^  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  inj 
contrary  to  fact,  which,  I  think,  it  nesd  not  be ;  bat  also  in  gratitude 
to  a  man  who  was  serviceable  and  fHendly  to  my  Father  during  many 
years  of  his  life ;  who  apprecnated  bis  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
they  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whose  aid 
his  principal  prose  work.  The  IHtnd,  was  broaght  before  the  pnblio. 
1  do  not  oomplaia  in  the  least  of  his  stating  the  facts  of  my  Father's 
newspaper  writings ;  in  the  tnanmir  in  which  this  was  done — as  was 
pointed  ont  at  the  time — there  wo*  something  to  complain  of.  Let 
me  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Father's  feelings  on 
otrtun  occadons  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  these  pieces 
of  bad  oonstrning,  dictated  by  reactitment,  In  one  who  was  oooe  ao 
tmlj  hia  IViend. 

My  Father  certainly  doea  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stnart  representa  him 
as  having  asserted  in  the  Literary  Biography,  that  be  "  mode  the  fiir- 
tnnee  of  The  Morning  Pott  and  The  Courier,  and  was  Inadaqoatal; 
paid."  He  speaks  of  his  writings  aa  havlBg  beeo  la  ftmbaranoa  of 
OtPtrwmmU.    I  have  no  donbt  he  thought  thxttlMj'wws  MrrioiMbl* 
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to  Government  and  to  his  country,  and  th*t  idiile  tbej  bioii^t  vpon 
him  the  enmity  of  the  anti-ministerial  and  Bonaputean  party,  and 
every  possible  hindrance  to  his  literary  career  which  the  moat  hostile 
and  oontemptaons  criticism  of  a  leading  jomnal  could  effect,  they  wen 
unrewarded  in  any  other  quarter.  There  was  troth  in  one  half  of 
Hazlitt^s  sarcasm,  ^  His  politics  tnmed — hut  not  to  aeetnmtV  ""From 
Government,  or  the  friends  of  Government  I'*  says  Mr.  Stuart,  ^  Why 
Ooleridge  was  attacking  Pitt  and  Lord  GrenviUe  in  1800,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  1801,  when  the  Addingtons  came 
into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  in  The  Morning  Potit;  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  he  wrote  one  or  two  able  essays  against  Bonaparte 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  he  published  in  that  paper, 
at  that  time,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  Fletcher."  This  last  sentence 
is  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  ^  At  that  time  the 
newspaper  press  generally  condemned  the  conduct  of  Bonj^Mute  in 
the  severest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  than  Tk€ 
Morning  Po$t  by  my  own  writings.  Gobbett  attacked  Fox,  Asc,  but 
Th€  Morning  PoU  was  the  most  distinguished  on  this  aaljject,  and 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  was  great  The  qualified  opposition  to 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pittas  ministry,  but  to  Addington^s. 
To  Pitt  Ths  Morning  Fo$t  was  always,  in  my  time,  decidedly  opposed. 
I  supported  Addington  against  Bonaparte,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1808  Mr.  Estcourt  came 
to  me  with  a  message  of  thanks  from  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.  of- 
fering any  thing  I  wished.  I  declined  the  offer. .  It  was  not  tiU  the 
summer  of  1804,  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  Ths  Morning  Foot  that, 
in  The  Courier^  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  same 
grounds  I  had  supported  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  again 
prime  minister,  to  protect  Lord  MelviUe  against  the  fifth  clause. 
Coleridge  confuses  things.  The  qualified  support  of  the  ministry,  he 
aUndes  to,  applies  wholly  to  The  Courier,^^  I  do  not  see  the  material 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father^  when  he  says 
that  The  Morning  Poet  was  "  anti-miniettrial^  indeed,  but  with  far 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jacobin  and  anti-gallican,'*  and 
that  it  proved  a  far  more  useftd  ally  to  the  GK>vemment  in  its  mo«t 
important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  geneitdly  considered 
moderately  anti-minieterial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  **that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  like  Morning 
Po8t  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  min- 
itterial  patranage^^^  and  that  from  ^*  the  eommeneement  of  the  Adding- 
ton adminietration'*  whatever  he  himself  had  written  ^  in  The  Morn- 
ing Poet  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government."  In  the  prece- 
ding paragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Perdval  nor  ^^  the  present 
administration"  porsued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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In  what  degree  my  Fatlier's  writing!  contributed  to  the  Npntation 
wad  sacoen  of  Tk»  Monting  Pott  cui  not  at  this  diatance  of  time  be 
prteuelj/  settled.  It  miut  indeed  be  difficalt  to  aa;  what  oecasiona 
encoeee  in  ■nob  enterpruea,  if  Mr.  Stnart's  own  brotiier  ooold  attrib- 
ute that  of  TAe  Morning  Po»t  to  Sir  James  MiwHntowh,  "  though  with 
leBB  reason  evea  than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge."  The  long 
■toiy  told  to  show  that  bookaellera  were  not  aware  of  Ur.  C.'a  hav- 
ing prodnced  an;  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  the;  set  np  a  rival 
jonmal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  serrioee,  bnt  eagerl;  aecnred  those 
of  Mr.  Stnart's  aaaiatant,  Oeorge  X«ne,  does  not  qnite  decide  the 
question ;  for  bookeeUsn,  thongh,  as  Mr.  Stnart  says,  "  knowLag 
mea"  in  aach  mattera,  are  not  emnueUnt  even  in  what  coBoerns  their 
own  bosioees.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  The  Morning  P<M  "  in- 
creased its  circnlation,"  I  can  not  bnt  think  that  the  indnenoe  of  my 
Father's  writings,  thongh  not  nnmerons,  and  indirectly  of  hia  inter- 
oonrM  with  the  Editor, — who  ratea  hia  conTersationai  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
miQing  the  prinoiplee  of  the  paper,  must  have  aerred  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  anti-gallican  tpirit  that  governed  li* 
Morning  Pott,  thongh  he  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the 
Utter  as  he  fancied. 

1  shall  conctnde  this  inbject  with  qnoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Father's  on  the  subject  of  Th*  Courier,  to  which  Mr.  Stnart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  "  as  long  aa 
he  actively  interfered,  IJie  Paper  was  eondnoted  on  the  independent 
principles  allnded  to  by  Ookridge, "  bnt  that,  for  reasons  which  be 
states,  he  found  it  heat,  fhxn  the  year  ISll,  to  "  leave  Btreet  entuvly 
to  hia  own  conrve ;"  and  "  so  it  gradually  slid  into  a  mere  ministerial 
Jonmal — an  ins^ment  of  the  Treasury :"  "  aoqnired  a  high  chaisc- 
ter  for  being  the  organ  of  Government,  and  obtained  a  great  dronla- 
tion  \  but  became  odions  to  the  mob — eidted  by  the  falsehoods  of  tha 
weekly  Joamals." 

"  Wednesday,  8th  Hay,  Iftlfl. 
"  Jamea  Gillman's,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
"  Mi  DE&n  SmuT,  Eighgate. 

"  Since  yon  left  me,  I  have  been  refieoting  a  great  deal  on  the 
BDbject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  Tlie  Coarier  in 
general.  With  all  my  weight  of  fauU*  (and  no  one  Is  leas  likely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  fHendships,  or  even  in  the  oulttvation  of  my  aoqnaint- 
ance,  will  not,  I  am  sore,  be  by  yMt  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  meet  Interesting  period  of 
both  onr  hvM,  at  the  very  tnm  of  the  flood;  and  I  can  never  oeasa 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  ddight  on  the  Bteadinese  and  indepeodenoe 
of  your  oondnot  and  prlncnples,  and  how,  for  to  many  yeara,  wUb 
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little  aseistanoe  from  othen,  and  with  one  nudn  goideii  a  aynipftthirfng 
tact  for  the  real  sense,  feeling,  and  impnlaea  of  the  retpeUohU  part  of 
the  English  nation,  you  went  on  so  aospiciomly,  and  likewise  to  ^ 
fdctitely.  It  is  far,  yery  far,  from  heing  an  hyperbole  to  affirm^  thai 
yon  did  more  against  the  French  scheme  of  Oontinental  domiiiatioa 
than  the  Dake  of  Wellington  has  done ;  or  rather,  WeUingtoii  eoald 
neither  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ministers,  nor  the  Ministen  sup- 
ported by  the  nation,  bnt  for  Uie  tone  first  given,  and  then  ocmstantly 
kept  np  by  the  plidn,  un-ministerial,  anti-opposation,  anti-Jaoobin, 
anti-Gallican,  anti-Napoleon  spirit  of  yonr  writings,  aided  by  a  col- 
loquial style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  on  an  im- 
mense mass  of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  cironmatanoeay 
yon  are  superior  to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life-time.  In- 
deed you  are  the  only  human  being,  of  whom  I  can  say  with  severe 
trutb,  that  I  never  conversed  wiih  you  for  an  boor  without  remem- 
berable  instruction ;  and  with  the  same  simplicity  I  dare  afllrm  my 
belief,  that  my  greater  knowledge  of  man  has  been  nseful  to  yoo, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  nsefid  as  yonr  knowledge 
of  men  has  been  to  me.'* 

"  Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  how  is  it  poasiUe 
that  I  can  look  back  on  the  conduct  of  The  Courier^  from  the  period 
of  tlie  Duke  of  York^s  restoration,  without  some  pun  ?  Ton  can  not 
be  seriously  offended  or  affronted  with  me,  if,  in  this  deep  confidence 
and  in  a  letter,  which,  or  its  contents,  can  meet  no  eye  bnt  your 
own,  I  venture  to  dedare,  that  though  since  then  much  has  been 
done,  very  much  of  high  utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  Mr. 
Street,  yet  The  Courier  itself  has  gradually  lost  that  sanctifying 
spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life,  and  without  which,  even  the  best 
and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their  effect  on  the  human  mind ;  I 
mean,  the  fEiith  in  the  faith  of  the  person  and  paper  which  brings 
them  forward.  They  are  attributed  to  the  accident  of  their  happen- 
ing to  be  for  such  a  side,  or  for  such  a  party.  In  short,  there  is  no 
longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  various  branches 
and  fruits,  and  even  fluttering  leaves,  are  seen  or  believed  to  grow. 
But  it  is  the  old  tree,  barked  round  above  the  root,  though  the  dr- 
onlar  decortication  is  so  small  and  so  neatly  filled  up  and  colored  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  but  in  its  effects,  excellent  fruit  stiU  hanging  qq 
the  boughs,  but  they  are  tied  on  by  threads  and  hairs.'* 

"  In  all  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  be  blamed 
than  in  permitdng  that  which,  without  disturbance  to  your  heart  and 
tranquillity,  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  prevented  or  effectively 
modified.  But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
motiveless  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  affected  by  the  grossest 
miscalculations,  in  respect  even  of  pecuniary  interests.  For,  had  the 
paper  maintained  and  asserted  not  onfy  its  ind^Mndenoe^  but  ita  Mp- 
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pMnuM  of  lt;^t  U  true  tb&t  Ur.  Street  might  not  hare  bad^.  A. 
to  dine  with  him,  or  reouved  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand 
from  Lord  this  or  that;  bnt  at  least  eqnallj  tme,  that  the  miDistry  ' 
would  liave  been  fkr  more  effeotiTely  eerred,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
Acts)  both  the  paper  and  its  oondnetor  would  have  been  held  b;  the 
adherents  of  miaisters  in  far  higher  reapeot;  and  after  all,  miniatere 
do  not  l^M  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  eren  those  that  support 
them ;  indeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  to  look  down  npon  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  thej  owe 
1^^  of  their  inflnence  and  obaraoter,  and  at  least  Jtfas  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  phraseology.  Enough  I  bum  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri- 
ter, for  the  pnritf  and  aSeotionatenees  of  bis-  motive." — Qnot«d  from 
the  Geotleoian'B  Magazine  of  Jane,  1SS8. 

One  other  point  oounectsd  with  Mr.  G.'s  writing  for  publia  joomals 
I  mast  advert  to  before  conoloding  this  chapter.  Mr.  CotUe  finds  want 
of  memory  In  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  re- 
specting the  publioation  of  The  Watehman;  it  is  ss  well  to  Jet  him 
tell  tbe  story  in  his  own  way,  whioU  he  does  as  follows: — "The  plain 
fact  is,  I  pnrchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  Wat^man,  allow- 
ing Hr.  0.  to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Ur. 
0.  oocauonaily,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  Mr, 
B.  for  printing  the  worl^  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  price  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (IDOO)  from  fifty  stiiUings  to  thirty -five  sbillinga. 
Mr.  0.  paid  me  for  die  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  fonnd  it  convenient, 
but  from  the  iraperfeotion  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing,  and  did  bear,  nnooraplaining,  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Ooleridge,  in 
his  Biographia  lAterwna.  A.  defect  of  memory  most  have  existed, 
arising  ont  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years ;  bnt  my  notioes,  made 
•t  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  tiie  whole  ten  nnmbers  of  TAe  Watchman,  which,  at  thirty-five 
sbilliogs  per  sheet,  came  to  only  thirty-five  poande.  The  paper 
an)ount«d  to  much  more  than  die  printing. 

"  I  can  not  retVain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  ang- 
mented  from  another  canse.  Mr.  0.  states  in  the  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  'one  farthing,'  bnt  'set  him  at 
defiance.'  I  also  was  more  than  his  eqoal  companion  in  this  misfbr- 
tnne.  The  thirty  copies  of  Mr,  C.'s  poems,  and  the  six  ^Joant  qf 
Are'  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter)  fonnd  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
■aid  '  indefatigable  London  poblisher,'  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were 
reoeived,  so  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  snooessively  participated 
In  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling;  the  one  of  eznitatioo  that  onr 
pnUicatioiis  had  fonnd  to  good  a  laU;  and  the  other  of  iUprwrnitn, 
that  the  time  of  patf*"**  ncvar  arrived  I" 


wboM  pecnliH  gUs  had  made  hliA  in  ■ 
lBtBrMt,to  ba  flnal^  coBoaaM,  mppa 
has  bMB,  hj  dear  nnamb^noaa  doannit 

in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have 
whatever  benefit  the  world  uiiglit  oblui 
ferlnga  from  opiam, — the  calamity  whit 
dmg  had  been  to  him — into  which  he  I 
oendj — (not  as  Mr.  Deqninoey  haa  aud, 
itnal  apirita,"  vhen  "  yonthfti]  blood  do 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  norvons  ii 
aTdd  tha  rook,  on  which  bo  great  a  par 
a  time  was  wrecked ;  and  this  from  the  a 
^ompted  bim  eameatly  to  deaire  thai 
aftw  hia  death,  in  the  hope  that  aome  o 
the  itfton  of  the  bowels  miglit  be  dla 
edge  thns  obt^ned  migiht  lead  to  the  Ii 
affliotton*.  Bach  &  wiah  indeed,  on  the  I 
wards  on  tbe  latter,  he  once  strongly 
aelf  to  be  apeaiing  equally  in  his  ppirit  i 
^derations  of  advantage  to  the  pnblio  a 
prior  claims  of  private  and  natnral  intere 
It  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons 
ftata  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drai 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  st 
at  too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  ai 
eelebrity,  on  snoh  ooaditiona,  is  far  moi 
aired,  still  to  consider  that  they  are  not 
lot,  in  this  respect,  bnt  are  to  take  it  at 
Aem,  independently  of  their  will,  with 
kcea  annexed  tn  »     T  Knlioco  ih.t  .~-v 
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tbsyaranot  bomid  to  are  6w  \btum  hf.  If  ftAnib«a  parBKi«r 
one,  in  whom  tbey  u«  ncsrir  ni»nint.  it  da*  w  the  -wvnS,  ■A^j 
ak»e  oui  be  tlw  debian.  Ibr  dw  ^m«ty  by  lafataKMe  it  ^  rutm. 
Other  pencwa,  wiibool  their  Imtb,  ikxld  act  —Jfrrih  so  ^t  mn 
BDoh  portnit;  AMr  dntiee  more  <m  a  dH^m  fiiH:  air  e^  lu* 
ri^tfiillr  (ed  theouehw  '-mitfaf  (lo  bomv  a*  iamp"^  ^  l(r- 
Deqmnoey,  wbQe  1  Tcntive  to  din^  teiM  Lit  ^ntescM  k  ~:i»  maee 
the  most  BtrildBg  wpects  of  hit  tharencr.  q<  hit  S^msobb  iMi  kdt 
maiinera,  at  to  vavtj  reflex  indkatioot  of  Ut  a 
If  this  inTolTee  the  paUicalioa  of  letttft  oa  jn^a*  n 
lation  of  domealic  drcnmsteaMt  asd  other  «ib  |>«n(aa 
the  liTing.  I  am  tore  at  JeaM  that  eonttkact  wobd  [««iiiu«  a<  6<m 
aa;  aoeh  ootnae.  I  ihoold  neTcr  think  il^  pu^c  pMd  a  i  ■■*»■!■■ 
qjologj  for  pnhliihiDg  the  tcCTet  hjatny  of  aar  uaa  or  wtiM-  «l«c- 
erer,  who  bad  oonneetiMS  wiajniag  aiian  «Btk;  bat  if  1  «*n  fo*- 
ieaMd  of  printe  notiMa  rttpttiiii^  oac  in  wboia  At  wand  taJu*  as 
interact,  shoaldthiak  it  ri^  to  ptaeetb^iath^baadtdf  tkaMtwt 
relatioim,  lesTing  it  to  them  to  deal  with  tach  decaMMtt.  t»  a  t*aat 
of  what  is  due  to  tlM  pohUe,  aad  wfaas  hrifgt  to  niiiwai  aad  ^m- 
erty,  may  A 


Of  all  (he  ceoMTs  of  Vr.  Cokridga,  Mr.  Dc>iimK«T  is  O^  tMt  whow 
remarks  ara  most  worthy  of  attention ;  thoae  ot  the  rtM  in  pMtni 
are  bnt  riewt  taken  from  a  distaitcc,  and  SDed  a[>  \ij  vjajectRia, 
views  taken  by  a  medinm  to  thidi  with  «ptMMt.  trrca  if  not  litMAai 
with  ranity  and  self- love,  that  it  resembka  a  bora  aaore  than  iflaat  «r 
the  trantpieaoDS  air ;— The  Oidnm-eater,  at  be  haa  fiaOo)  lamttH, 
had  sufficient  inward  sympathy  with  the  aal^Mt  '4  bis  iritii-iwB  Vi 
be  capable  in  tome  degree  of  bdtoldi^  bis  mtad.  •■  it  aMatfly  ex- 
isted, in  an  the  intermin^og  diadee  irf  individaal  nafity  -.  and  ia  Imw 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  tabtly  intemi^iM  than  in  my 
Father's.  Bat  Mr.  Deqnineey's  portrait  'A  OJeridfo  is  wn  tlxk  man 
himself ;  for  beeidM  that  his  knowledge  <if  what  ax^tmr^A  bm  oat' 
wsrdly  was  imperfect,  the  inward  sympatby  of  wbinfa  f  hart  M^^ftmt 
was  far  from  entire,  and  be  hat  written  as  if  it  were  i{TMl«r  tlmn  it  rWly 
was.  T  cannot  bat  oonjectara,  from  what  be  hat  diseltia^oMiMnnnir 
himself,  that  on  some  p<dats  be  has  seoi  Mr.  fkAeM^'n  Mind  C«»  anui 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  Hisskelcbcaof  my  FmW's  lifeaud  disr- 
Boter  are,  Hke  all  that  be  wrilea,  so  tfnsly  wrttten,  tbat  the  U/Am  hu 
the  narrative  are  the  more  to  be  daf4ared.  One  of  thea*  UiiU  w  Um 
passage  to  which  1  rehired  at  the  be^rafaMt  of  the  laat  |<ar>ffr»|4> : 
"I  believe  it  to  be  DOtorioaB  that  be  first  bq^  tbe  nac  <if  nytnm,  twil 
as  a  relirf  bom  aa;  bodQy  paina  or  nerroM  irrftattixw— f'T  )■(■  nm- 
•titationwaBstrongandensallant— batianaonraeonuiartoas  sen. 
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satioiiB.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  at  least  it  is  a  great  pain,  to  bava 
tasted  the  enchanted  cup  of  yonthftil  rapture  inddent  to  the  poecie 
temperament.  Ck>leridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  Cmxaniet^  waated 
better  bread  than  was  made  with  wheat.*'  Hr.  DeqidDoey  mistook  a 
constitution  that  had  y\gor  in  it  for  a  vigorons  oonstitation.  Hb 
body  was  originally  f^  of  life,  but  it  was  fall  of  death  also  ttom  the 
first;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradually  leaTened  the 
whole  Inmp,  and  by  which  his  mnscnlar  frame  was  prematurely 
slackened  and  stnpefied.  Mr.  Stoart  says  that  his  letters  are  ^one 
continued  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  in 
health."  This  is  true  of  all  his  letters— (all  the  Mt«  of  them)— which 
have  come  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Mski, 
where  his  opium  habits  were  confirmed.  Indeed  it  was  in  search  of 
health  that  he  visited  the  Mediterranean, — ^for  one  in  his  condition 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-advised  measure, — I  believe  that  the  climate  of 
South  Italy  is  poison  to  most  persons  who  suffer  from  relaxation  sad 
tendency  to  low  fever.  If  my  Father  sought  more  fix>m  opium  than 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  waa  not  Inxurioas 
sensations  or  the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  passiTe  dreams;  but 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  might  keep  down  the  agitations  of 
hts  nervous  system,  like  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  strings 
of  some  shattered  lyre, — ^that  he  might  once  more  lightly  flash  along 

**  Like  those  trim  ^flh,  tmksowii  of  yors, 
On  winding  lakes  uid  rlren  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide,**— 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by 
a  spell  of  wretchedness,  fix  the  thoughts  upon  themselves,  perpetual- 
ly drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  gulf.  A  letter  of  his  has 
been  given  in  tliis  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  ezi>eri£nce  of 
opiam  :  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pain  in  the 
fiftce,  afterwards  he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  frx>m  the  sufferings 
of  rheumatism. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sketch  drawn  from  my 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
after  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1815.* 

**  Pnmd  lot  is  hia,  whose  eompreheMtve  sovd 
Keen  for  the  parts,  capaciaus  for  the  whole, 


*  The  passage  belongs  to  him,  as  flu- as  "^heart'a  deep  ferreaqr.*'  It  oeaela4led,whsa 
flrst  written,  with  a  referenoe  to  the  unhappy  thraldom  of  his  powsra,  of  which  I  hsTs 
been  speaking ;  for,  at  that  time,  sajs  the  writer,  in  a  prlTate  communieafloa,  **  be  mm 
not  so  well  regalated  in  hia  habits  and  labors  anemrardaw'*  The  Tinea  am  IKmb  a 
Rkfmed  PUa  fvr  T»ltrmn€0 :  in  two  dislogaes,  by  John  Kenyoo.  I  wish  that  I  had 
space  til  quote  the  sweet  lines  that  foUuw,  relating  to  the  author*a  own  *^itilsi  aad  fcal- 
Inga,  and  hia  chiMhood  passed  xin  oar  Garib  Ida.'*  Thqr  do  Juiliee  to  Mr. 
hMrimy  wad  BhswfMnwi,  tw  what  thay  mj  of  hlmwlf,  hi  apt  to  his  i 
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Thooght*!  mliigM  hnm  can  Mparato,  dark  ftom  iMrlfkty 
Like  the  floe  lent  that  tiAs  the  tolar  light; 
Then  recompoee  again  th^  bannoniotu  rays, 
And  ponr  them  powerful  in  collected  blase- 
Wakening,  where'er  they  glanee,  creatlont  new» 
In  beauty  steeped,  nor  leu  to  nature  true  ; 
With  eloquence  that  huris  fh>m  reaacm'a  throno 
A  yoice  of  might,  or  pleads  in  pity^  tone : 
To  agitate,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe. 
Yet  kindling  ever  on  the  ride  of  truth ; 
Or  swerved,  by  no  base  interest  warped  awry. 
But  erring  in  his  heart's  deep  fenrency ; 
Genius  Ibr  him  asserts  the  unthwarted  claim. 

With  these  to  mate the  sacred  Fewoffiinw 

Explore,  like  them,  new  regions  fbr  mankind, 
And  leare,  like  theirs,  a  daathleas  name  behind.** 


CHAPTER   VI. 


**  By  what  I  JUm  eflbded,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  MIowhimb  ;  what  I  emJd  hmw  doom 

is  a  question  for  my  own  conseienoe."— 8.  T.  C. 

As  the  Biographia  LiUraria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Ooleridge's 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclnsion,  to  give  some  acooont  of 
them  here. 

The  Poetical  Works  in  three  Yolumes  include  the  Junenile  Pomm^ 
SibyUine  Leaves^  Ancient  Mariner^  Chriitabelj  Bemone^  Zapolyck^  and 
Wallenttein, 

The  first  volame  of  Jnvenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1796.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Oharles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
Epistle  which  ho  called  "  Sara^s,^'  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
she  wrote  bnt  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple  affecting 
verses,  which  were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beantifal 
infant,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  0.  put  forth  a  collection 
of  poems,  containing  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  consid- 
erable number  by  his  friends,  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  MaH" 
ner,  Love,  The  Nightingale^  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale  first  appeared 
with  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
There  was  a  third  edition  of  the  Juvenile  Poems  by  themselves  in 
1808,  with  the  original  motto  from  Statins,  Felix  eurarum^  &c.  Silo. 
Lib,  iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reign 
among  these  young  poets — they  were  fond  of  Joint  publioationB. 

Wallenstein,  a  Play  translated  from  the  Oerman  of  Schiller,  ap- 
peared in  1800.  Ckristahel  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  but 
written,  the  first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Eeswicik  in 

VOL.  m.  2  F 
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1800.  It  went  into  a  third  edition  in  the  flnt  yesr.  The  frmgnwot 
called  KvibJa  Khan^  composed  in  1797,  and  the  PainM  qfSImp^  whkfa 
was  annexed  to  the  former  by  way  of  contrast,  were  paUiahed  with 
the  first  edition  of  ChruUML,  in  1816. 

The  Tragedy  called  iZ^m^rM  was  written  in  thesnmnier  and  autumn 
of  1797,  but  not  represented  on  the  stage  till  181S,  when  it  was  pv- 
formed  at  Drary  Lane — on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the 
Oalne  Theatre,  "  with  unbounded  applause  thirty  suooessiTe  nights.^ 
On  "  the  success  of  the  Eemort^  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1818 : 

^*  The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  in 
unexpected  stinin  of  sweetest  mosic ;— or  in  humbler  phrase,  it  was 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  which  the  tuecem  of  the  Remorm  hss 
(^ven  me.  I  have  read  of,  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  punishment 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  bricked  up  as  to  be  unable  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  front  was  placed  a 
high  heap  of  barren  sand  glittering  under  the  Tertical  sun.  Some 
slight  analogue  of  this,  I  have  myself  suffered  from  the  mere  unusnal- 
ness  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  sul^ject  which  per- 
mitted neither  sequence  of  imagery,  nor  series  of  reasoning.  Ko 
grocer^s  apprentice,  after  his  first  month^s  permitted  riot,  was  ever 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  than  I  of  hearing  about  the  Semarm.  The 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our  black-and-blae  bruised  door,  and  my  three 
master  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolopho- 
bia),  and  worse  than  these — invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  can 
not  reftise  without  offence  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  with- 
out disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stomach 
for  two  days  after — oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night.  It  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000  by  it, 
and  I  shall  get  more  tlian  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay, 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Watchman  and 
J^e  Friendy  including  the  copyright." 

The  manuscript  of  the  Bemone,  immediately  after  it  was  written, 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  Edition,  "  by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendation  (in  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Trapedy  for  his  theatre,  who,  on 
my  objection  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  had 
promised  that  he  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  the 
piece  should  be  at  all  representablo."  He,  however,  neither  gave  him 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say, 
"not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  rejected  because  I  would  not 
submit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year 
180e,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  was  ever  in  his  society,  if  I  may 
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tmst  the  nniTeraal  report,  without  being  amnwij  and  deii^tedl)  « 
lATge  company  st  the  lionse  of  &  highly  reepeotable  Uembv  of  Fai- 
li&meut,  with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  ipeeimm  of  th« 

wAofvof  which  he  adduced  aline: 

^  Drip  f  drip  I  dilp  I  tborfl'i  atAhiog  berfl  but  drtpploffp™ 

"  In  the  original  copy  of  the  Play,  in  the  fin t  aoene  of  the  fourth 
act,  Isidore  Itad  commenced  hia  Boliloqny  in  the  caTon  with  the 

■  Drip  I  drip  r  >  [«—!«■  ■mmd  of  wUerdnqii,'— 

as  far  as  I  can  at  preeent  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  tndiorona  a»- 
BociatioD  being  pointed  ont  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thanUnlly  etnick 
o\it  the  line."  I  repeat  this  story  as  toM  by  Mr,  0.  himself,  becanse 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  donbt  that  it  waa 
more  pointedly  than  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that 
Mr.  &.  represented  a  Indicrons  liae  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Play,  or  his  l«nacions  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thoaght  it^  as  Lord  Bjron  afterwards  thought  Zapolya, 
"  beantihl  bnt  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  A<  had  some 
olaim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  eriticism  in  that  quarter,  becanae  be  had 
"devoted  the  firstlings  of  his  taienta,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note, 
"to  the  celebratioQ  of  Bheridan's  genins,'^  and  afl«r  the  treatm^lt 
described  "  not  only  never  spoke  nnkindly  or  reeentfblly  of  it,  bat  ao- 
tnally  was  zealons  and  freqnent  in  defending  and  pratoing  bis  pnblio 
principles  and  oondnot  in  the  Uoming  Post" — of  which,  perhaps,  Ur. 
8.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  roy  Father  laughed  at 
Sheridan's  joke  as  mach  as  any  of  his  anditorn  conld  have  done  In 
1806,  and  repeated  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip  I — 
Drip  I — Drip  I — ^nothing  bat  dripping."  I  snppose  it  was  at  this  time 
— the  winter  of  1806-7— that  he  made  an  nnsncccfwfol  attempt  to 
bring  oDt  the  Tragedy  at  Dmry  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  fhrai  the  prin- 
cipal character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.     I  believe  he  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolat«ly 
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recast,  the  three  kst  acts  after  the  faflnre  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
probably  led  him  to  see  their  unfitness  for  theatrical  repreaentatioiL 
Bat  of  this  point  I  have  not  certain  knowledge.  It  was  when  Dmiy 
Lane  was  under  the  management  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former,  that  it  was  prodaoed  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Gillman  says,  "  Although  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  gire 
it  the  advantage  of  a  single  new  scene,  yet  the  popularity  of  the  PUj 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Roe),  who  had  performed  in 
it  with  great  success,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  benefit  night,  and  it 
brought  an  overflowing  house."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge took  up  his  residence  at  Highgate,  in  April,  1816.  After  all  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  poetry^  and  like  all, 
not  only  dramatic  poems,  but  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  be  fully 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Zapolya  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  The  stage  fate  of  this 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Drury  Lane,  who  rejected 
the  Play,  and  complained  of  its  "  metaphysics^' — a  term  which  is  not, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar 
talk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fiine-spun,  in  the  texture 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily 
apprehensible  and  generally  acceptable.  School-boys  call  every  thing 
in  books  or  discourse,  which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  they  like, 
"  metaphysics,^'*  Mr.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  the 
Play  was  too  metaphysical  for  our  theatres  in  their  present  state, 
though  certainly  plays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  on  the 
stage.  Zapolya^  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  from  the  public 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Chnstmas  Tale,  which 
the  author  "  never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  became  so  immediately  popular  that  2,000  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  Sibylline  Leates^  "  in  allusion  to 
the  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been 
long  suffered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  same  time  with 
Zapolya^  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  the 
author's  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Touth 
and  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight-and-thirty, — early  indeed,  for  the 
poet  to  say  of  himself 

*(  I  Me  these  lockB  in  silrery  slips, 
Tbis  drooping  gait,  tliis  altered  siae : 
But  springtide  bioesoms  on  thy  lipa, 
And  tears  take  sansbine  (torn  thine  ^reSL*' 
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The  whole  of  the  PaetUal  Woria,  with  the  exception  of  &  few  wbioh 
mnat  be  incorporated  in  a  fiitnre  edition,  sre  contained  io  that  in  three 
Tolumea.  I%«  FaU  of  Robttpierre,  an  Hislorio  drama,  of  which  tlie 
fint  act  was  written  bj  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  pnblislied  September  83, 
17B4,  IB  printed  in  the  flret  toI.  of  the  Lit.  Eemaia*.  This  first  aot 
contains  the  Song  on  Domatie  Peace.  la  the  blank  Terra  there  are 
■ome  faint  dawnings  of  his  maturer  style,  as  in  these  linee : 

"  Tlu  wlngtd  IWDn  Uut  leUlerM  mH  niiuid  nw, 
ijdiffuUl  lod  rtdf  dnff  Ibelr  (Low  CDUrv  BluDf * 
And  ituke  b\g  giu-dropi  rrom  tb*Li  barj  wing*"— 


"  WbT,  Ifaou  hHL  b«m  Ihs  manll 
And,  Like  ■  h1cMMl-hDuiid»  eroucl 


jeililniDf— Jfmif.'" 


it  it  contains  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  peculiar  original  powers,  and 
me  of  the  lines  are  in  school-boy  taste ;  for  iostanoe, 


Hugi  D'ar  Uw  Inablsd  (OudUId  oI  bar  srs." 

Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  compoaition,  in  ITS7,  which 
has  been  called  his  Amtut  Miralnlit,  be  had  reached  his  poetioal 
zenith.  Bnt  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament, 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  lived  fast 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  eort,  boy- 
hood, youthtnl  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decUne  of  life.  The 
fint  commenced  a  litde  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  Tim» 
rtal  and  ImaginaTy,  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embraces  the 
Jnvenile  Poems,  conclnding  with  Beligimu  Matingt,  written  on  the 
Christinas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  Tht  FaU  of  Bobetpiem: 
The  Datiny  of  Natitmt  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Leuti,  written 
tn  1T9Q,  TTie  JHolian  Harp,  and  Reflection  tm  hazing  left  a  pkiee  iff 
Eetiremenl,  written  soon  after,  are  more  finbhed  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  he  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  sorpassed  the 
Reliniove  Mtmng»t  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  belongs  to  17B0. 
The  tine*  to  a  Frimd  (Charles  Lamb)  who  htd  declared  hie  intention 
of  vrriting  no  more  poetry,  and  those  To  a  Young  Friend  (Oharlea 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  the  same  year.  ThcM  poems  of  17M-K-0 
may  be  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  so  forming 
B  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  tiie  next. 
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Then  came  his  poetio  prime,  which  oommenoed  wHh  the  Ode  f9  tk$ 
JOtparting  Year^  oompoeed  at  the  end  of  DeoembeTy  1796.  The  ymr 
following,  the  fire-and-twentieth  of  his  life,  produced  The  AmdaU 
Manner,  Lace,  and  STA^  2>arl:  Z^m^m,  the  first  part  of  ChrieUAel,  JTaMs 
Khan,  Bemoree,  in  its  original  cast,  JPVojue,  and  Thie  Lime  tree  hower. 
Tears  in  Solitude,  The  Nightingale,  and  Uie  Wanderimffe  {^  CMit  wen 
written  in  1798.  Fn)et  at  Midnight,  The  Picture,  the  Linm  to  the 
Beo.  G.  Coleridge,  and  those  To  W.  Wordtteorth,  are  all  of  this  same 
Stowey  period.  It  was  in  Jnne,  1797,  that  my  Father  began  to  be  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  this  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  to 
his  mind.  The  Hymn  hrfore  Sunrite,  and  other  strains  produced  in 
Germany,  link  this  period  to  the  next.  The  Hexametere  written  dw^ng 
a  temporary  blindness,  and  the  GatuUian  ffendeeoeyUabUs  (which  are 
freely  translated  fh>m  Matthisson^s  Milesisches  M&hrehen),  Mr.  Cottle 
seems  to  place  in  1797,  but  the  Author  has  marked  the  former  as  pro- 
duced in  1799,  and  I  believe  that  the  latter  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
Kight  Scene,  Myrtle  lea/ that  ill  hesped,  Maiden  thatfoith  sullen  brov, 
are  of  this  period,  and  so  I  believe  are  Lines  composed  in  a  eoneert- 
room,  and  some  others. 

The  poems  which  succeed  are  distinguished  from  those  of  my 
Father's  Stowey  life  by  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they  have, 
but  not  the  clear,  bright  mountain  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Their 
meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they  seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hu«s 
of  middle  age ;  though  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  Author 
was  thirty-five  years  old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period  is 
Dejection,  an  Ode :  composed  at  Kesi^-ick,  April  4, 1802.  Wallenstein 
had  been  written  in  London  in  1800.  The  Three  Grates  was  composed 
in  1805  or  6 ;  the  second  part  of  Christahel^  soon  after  the  Author's 
settling  in  the  Lake  country  Qxi  1801);  Youth  and  Age  not  long  be- 
fore he  quitted  it  as  a  residence  forever  (in  1810).  Eeeolleetions  of 
Lote  must  have  been  written  on  his  return  to  Keswick  from  Malta  in 
1806 :  The  Happy  Husband  at  that  time,  or  earlier.  The  small  frag- 
ment called  The  KnighVs  Tomb  probably  belongs  to  the  North.  The 
DetiVs  Thoughts  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  in  1800.  This  pro- 
duction certainly  has  in  it  more  of  youthful  sprightliness  than  of  mid- 
dle-aged soberness ;  still  it  is  less  fantastic,  and  has  more  of  world- 
wisdom  in  its  satire  than  the  War  Eclogue  of  1796.    The  Complaint 

*  CkrUtAhd  waa  condemoed  by  the  Ediobuigh  Bsriew  in  good  oompany,  thai  of  Tk» 
White  Doe.  The  two  poems  might  be  compared  to  Salmis  two  LeoDoraa,  which  aeem  the 
beauUrui  peraoniOcation  of  minBhine  and  of  penstTe  shadow.  None  of  my  Uncle  ^llr. 
SoQthey*s)  Laureate  Odeis  not  e\-en  that  beaaUftal  one  on  the  death  of  Uie  Priocvai 
Charlotte,  shall  form  a  third  with  these,  bat  let  Tkalaha  come  to  Join  tha  lov«ly  pair, 
and  then  we  ^all  have  the  three  Graces. 

It  is  cartons  to  look  at  critical  articles,  HiU  of  fhrioos  ridlcale  and  bollbooerr,  in  any 
old  rsTiewlDf  Joamal ;  they  remind  one  so  offbsril  poicapinea,  with  qoiOa  izad  in  rigid- 
ity, or  hariequin  snalLes  in  botUes.->N.B.  Most  of  these  snakM  an  oC  tte  UlBd 
•pedea. 
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<iM(ibp^flntBppMH)diDl803.  The  Odt  ta  TranpiUii^ -wu  t^h- 
Babed  in  T/U  AW,  Uorch,  1609. 

The  poems  of  hU  &fUr-;earB,  even  when  wd,  are  celmer  in  their 
meUooholj  than  thoM  produced  while  be  waa  ceaaiog  to  be  yonng. 
TVe  are  leee  heavy-hearted  when  youth  ia  ont  of  sight  than  when  It 
la  tohiug  its  lesve.  I>aty  tuTriciTig  Seff-Lore,  The  Pang  more  iharp 
than  all,  Lone'i  Apparition  and  Eeanuhmenl,  The  BUuornvng  of  iKe 
telitary  DaU-irte,  and  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  yeais,  have  this 
character  of  resigned  and  sabdned  sadness.  Work  wttAout  Hope  waa 
written  at  flfty-sii.  The  Ttnoruiry  Hope  and  TU  Paine  qf  3U^ 
which  express  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering,  are  of  earher  date. 
These  and  all  In  the  SibyUine  Leava  were  written  before  the  end  of 
1817,  when  he  had  completed  his  fbrtf-fifth  year.  The  prodnctiona 
of  the  fonrth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  Imagination,  are  tender, 
graoafhl,  eiqnisitely  Soisbed,  bnt  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  hb  earher  day.  This  may  be  said  of  Zapelya,  Alice  du  Olm,  The 
Oardea  of  Soeeaeeu>,  The  two  Founlt,  Lttui  tnggeeted  by  the  hut 
Werde  of  BeTengariia,  SaTieti  Dominici  Pallium,  and  other  poema 
written,  I  believe,  when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  fonr  last  named 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Love,  Hope,  and  Patiettee  tn  £dueatioi* 
was,  I  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  efforts,  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  vol< 
nmes,  and  the  Apologttie  Pr^aee  to  Pire,  Famine,  and  Slaunkter, 
ooataining  a  oomparison  between  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  ia  pUoed 
at  p.  306 :  An  Allegorieal  Fuiim,  Snt  published  in  Th»  Oowier  Is 
1811,  and  Nat)  Thoighu  on  Old  Suijeete,  which  fiiat  appeared  in  Tkt 
Xiepiahe,  are  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  been 
leprinled  in  the  Literary  Pmnaini,  are  contained  in  the  stereotyped 
•dition  in  three  volumes.  The  Poema  without  the  Dramai  have  been 
collected  in  a  single  volnme,  from  which  some  of  the  Jnvenile  Fount, 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  ezoladed,  and  which  indodea  a  few 
not  oontwned  in  the  three  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  in  Prose.  Cvneianee 
ad  Populma,  are  two  addressee  to  the  People,  delivered  at  the  latter 
end  of  Febniary,  and  then  thrown  into  s  small  pamphlet  "After 
this,"  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  hla  leotorea, 
and  published  them  nnder  the  title  of  The  Plot  Dieeowred."  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  deUvered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  0.  was  published  in 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  other 
Briftol  oraUons  of  the  year  ninety-flve.  The  Watehman  was  carried 
on  in  1796.  The  fint  number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  laat^ 
May  18.  These  were  yonthftal  immature  prodaotions.  Vhatevar 
wu  valuable  and  of  a  permanont  nature  In  tham  waa  tmuArr^d  into 
hla  later  productions,  or  included  in  Uter  paUications. 
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The  Friend,  a  literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Weekly  Paper,  ex- 
cluding personal  and  party  politics  and  the  events  of  the  day,  wu 
written  and  published  at  Grasmere.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
Thursday,  June  1st,  1809,  the  27th  and  hist  of  that  edition,  Mardi  15, 
1810.  TAe  Friend  next  appeared  before  the  public  in  8  vols,  in  181& 
This  was  ^^  rather  a  rifadmento,^  as  the  Author  said,  ^  than  a  new 
edition,  the  additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whok 
work,  and  the  arrangement  being  altogether  new."  (Essays  V-XUL 
pp.  98-151,  treat  of  the  Duty  of  cammunieating  trtUh^  and  the  eondi- 
tiom  tinder  which  it  may  he  mfely  eommunieated  ;  Essay  YAscntht 
inexpediency  qf  pious  Jrauds,  d»,)  The  third  edition  of  1837  gare 
the  Author^s  last  corrections,  an  appendix  containing  the  parts  thrown 
out  in  the  recast,  with  some  other  mieceUanea,  and  a  synoptical  table 
of  the  contents  by  the  Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  Lay  Semume  were  published,  the  one  in  1816,  the  other 
in  1817.  The  first  is  entitled  The  Stateman'e  Manual,  or  The  Bible 
the  beet  Ghiide  to  Political  ekill  and  foreeight :  a  Lay  Sermon  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
comments  and  essays  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings : — ^the  second  A  Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Classes,  on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Mr.  Gillman 
says  he  "  had  the  intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower  classes.*^ 

The  Biographia  Literaria  was  published  in  1817,  but  parts  of  the 
first  volume  must  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Review  in  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  favorable 
to  the  book  ae  could  he  expected.* 

The  Aids  to  RefUction  first  appeared  in  1826.  The  original  title 
was  Aids  to  ReflectioD  in  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  the 
several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion ;  illustrated  by 
select  passages  from  our  elder  divines,  especially  from  Archbishop 
Leighton.  In  an  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  men- 
tions that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  prefiu» 
by  the  selector,  but  underwent  a  revolution  of  plan  and  object.  **  It 
would,  indeed,'^  he  adds,  ^^  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  present 

*  The  remirks  In  that  article  upon  my  F&thef  s  remaricB  on  poetic  diuitm  I  have  Tsialy 
tried  to  QDderstaiKl : — **  A  paste  of  rich  and  honeyed  words,  like  the  candied  eoai  of  the 
auricula,  a  glittering  tissue  or  quaint  conceits  and  sparkling  metaphors,  crating  oirer  the 
rough  stalk  of  homely  thoughts,  Slc  ;  such  is  the  style  of  Pope  and  Gray;  such  Terj  oOen 
is  that  of  ffliakspeare  and  Milton ;  azKl,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Coleridge's  decision  to  the 
contrary,  of  Spenser^s  Faery  Qkms.**  Homely  thoughts  clothed  in  a  glittering  tiasoe  of 
poetic  diction  are  but  pseudo-poetry ;  and  the  powder  on  the  auricula  woold  be  nochiflg 
if  the  coat  Itself  were  not  of  reivet  Mr.  C.*s  decision  respecting  the  FUrjf  Qma  is 
equally  miarepresented,  for  he  maintains  that  Spenser^s  Isnguage  i*  distinct  fltm  that  of 
prose,  soch  Isngusge  being  required  by  his  thoughts  end  in  harmony  with  them.  To  say 
that  he  deckled  **  the  contrary,**  as  If  he  had  denied  poeUc  dkUoo  to  Spenser,  is  not  Iflbs 
the  anrlcula*s  coat,  ctmiid. 
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volame  owed  its  aocidenta]  origin  to  the  intention  of  compiling  one 
of  a  different  description  than  to  speak  of  it  as  the  same  work." 
^^  Still,  however,  the  selections  from  Leighton,  which  will  be  found  in 
tlie  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of  this  work,  and  which  I  conld 
retain  consistently  with  its  present  form  and  matter,  will,  both  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  from  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sages, suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  purposes  of  the  original  plan ; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  Leigh- 
ton^s  writings — ^his  sublime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion  and  Morality  as 
the  means  of  reforming  the  human  soul  in  the  Divine  Image  (Idea) ; 
and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affectionate  rev- 
erence for  the  name  and  memory  of  this  severely  tried  and  truly 
primitive  Churchman." 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  persecution 
of  Archbishop  Leighton^s  father  by  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  excited 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Primate — so  &itbful  is  their  por^ 
trait  of  those  times  I  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  sublime 
sonnet  to  Laud,  especially  the  lines, 

Prejadged  by  (bet  determined  not  to  spare, 
An  old  weak  man  for  rengeance  laid  aside, 

without  thinking  of  another  "  old  weak  man  for  vengeanoe  laid  aside'' 
—of  Laud  in  the  day  of  his  power  pulling  off  his  hat  and  thanking 
Qod  for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  already 
wasted  victim'^— of  the  miserable  den  to  which  the  mangled  man 
was  committed  for  life  after  that  sentence  had  been  executed  in  all 
its  multiplication  and  precision  of  barbarity — ^then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  They  that  take  the  sward  $hall  perish  with 
the  noord,  and  Blessed  are  the  meretful  far  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
It  was  not  merey  alone  that  was  violated  by  these  acts — but  law  and 
justice ;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  rejoiced  in  them  received  nei- 
ther justice  nor  mercy  in  his  tum^  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Martyr  t  May  we  not  say  that  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  this 
persecutor  was  the  Lord^s  vengeance,  even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil 
instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  already  bowed  down,  and  in  some 
respects  a  noble  one  ?  Can  the  glory  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  firmness — ^nay,  even  with  sublime  piety,  oast  its  beams  backward 
and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened  with  such  deep 

*  The  partienkraorthls  InaUuiee  of  Star  GliaiBber  tyraaDy  I  read  in  AikmaB**  Lite  of 
Arekblshop  Land,  iM-eflzed  to  his  woriu.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  taken  out  of  th« 
wreldied  ceil  in  Newgate  in  which  lie  was  confined  before*  his  sentence,  **  Os  tkim  mmi 
kmir  kmi  mlm»9t  wkMf  eMu  ^  kit  My.**  Thia  was  for  writinff  agaiail  ^^vtacy*  noi 
afalMt  cairistianity.  Any  man  may  do  the  Uke  nofw,  and  aoCa  hair  of  his  head  can  b» 
touched;  yet  wmr^t  oflbnces,  pnbUe  or  private, have  fu  less  diaace  of  cicapiBf  wtthiiB- 
pimltj  than  they  had  then. 

2p» 
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BhadowB,  as  those  that  chequer  the  sunshine  of  Land^  oareer  t — the 
parts  really  hrightened  with  the  light  of  heaven?  PlainnesSi  sineei^ 
ity,  integrity,  lining,  monificenoe  to  a  cause"'— -can  virtiies  like  thew 
outweigh  or  neutralize  such  faults  of  head,  heart,  and  temper,  as  fie 
to  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ?  As  well 
might  we  set  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  that  rest  on  the  stony 
crown  of  Vesuvius,  against  the  burning  lava  that  bursts  from  its 
crater,  and  expect  them  to  quench  the  fire  or  reduce  it  to  &  moderate 
heat.  Some  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  guilt  of  his  Tiolencei 
from  consideration  of  the  iimu ;  but  to  subtract  the  whole  on  that 
account,  or  even  to  make  light  of  it,  is  surely  too  much  to  make  moral 
good  and  evil  dependent  on  circumstance.  What  ?  Have  Arundel, 
Bonner,  Grardiner,  little  or  nothing  to  answer  for?  Was  there  ever 
yet  a  persecutor  that  persecuted  from  mere  tpeeulatUee  inhumanitr  ? 
Even  through  Clarendon's  account  we  may  discern,  I  think,  that 
Laud's  private  passions,  in  part  at  least,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of 
Intolerance.  He  had  been  exasperated,  before  he  attained  power,  by 
Puritan  molestations  and  oppositions, — ^he  became  the  persecutor  (^ 
Puritans  after  he  attained  it ;  as  school-boys  tliathave  been  tormented 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment  in  their  turn  when  they  gel 
into  a  high  one — not  their  tormentors,  but  unfortunates  who  repre- 
sent them  to  their  imagination.  An  eminently  good  and  wise  man  is 
above  his  <iW«,  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  many  things ;  but  Laud  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  his  times — the  impersonated  spirit  of  his  ace 
and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over-ceremonious  consecration  of  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  with  Archdeacon  £bue*s 
remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  The  Mistion  of  the  Comfort- 
er,) They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still  swathe  reli- 
gion by  way  of  supporting  it>,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing  it  and 
gaze  with  fond  regretful  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spiritual 
Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Extemalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy  and 
magnificent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  them  no  wonder 
that  he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  are  others,  far  above  that  or  any 
other  party y  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  abstract  the 
how  and  the  why  of  Laud's  public  warfare,  and  see  him  abstractedly 
as  the  Champion  of  the  Church  of  England.  ^^  God  knows  my  heart,'' 
says  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey's  article  on  the 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October,  1618), 
"  how  bitterly  I  abhor  aZZ intolerance,  how  deeply  I  pity  the  actors  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  deluded ;  but  is  it  not  dear  that  this 
theatrical  scene  of  Laud's  death,  who  was  the  victim  of  almost  na- 
tional indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  ^  bloody  sentences'  in 
the  coolness  of  secure  power  ?  As  well  might  you  palliate  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  every  one  of  which  mig^t  be  jus- 

*  CkreodoD,  p^Mnm^  Mpedally  bis  euminify  of  Laiid*l  cbanctar. 
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tiflad  OB  tha  Mme  gronncb  that  Sontbey  hta  hers  dsfendad  I^ad,  by 
datuling  the  TftngMnoe  tftken  on  w»ne  of  the  loqnisltare.''  I  do  not 
see  that  A«r«  m;  honored  Gnde  dtftndi  the  Piimate :  ha  says,  "  We 
are  not  the  apolo^tt  of  Land ;  in  some  things  he  waa  erroneona,  bi 
Bome  imprudent,  in  otbera  cnlpable.  Evil,  which  npon  Uie  great 
scale  is  erer  made  coDdndre  to  good,  prodaoee  evil  to  thoae  by  whom 
it  oomea."  And  how  wise  and  beatitifDl  is  this  sentimant  a  little  fbr- 
tfaer  on  I  "  It  eapeoiallj  behoovea  the  biatorian  to  inookata  ohari^, 
and  take  part  witli  the  oppreaaed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  op- 

As  aoDie  exeoaa  for  my  Father'a  expreeeioD,  '^theatrioal  BMBe,"  I 
allege  that  lentenoa  of  Land'a :  "Nerer  did  man  pot  off  mortaHtj 
with  a  bett«r  oonrage,  nor  look  npon  bis  bloody  and  malloiona  ena- 
miea  with  mora  Christian  charity."  Uj  Father  adds :  "  I  know  wdl 
how  impmdeat  and  nnworldly  theee  my  opiniona  are.  The  Diaaen- 
tan  will  give  me  no  thanki,  beoaDse  I  prefer  and  extol  the  pnttat 
Obnrch  of  England,  and  the  partjsana  of  the  Ohnrch  will  "ti'"'""**'^ 
me,  beeanae  I  ooDdemn  partionlar  membera,  and  regret  partionlar 
•raa,  of  the  /ormer  Chnrch  of  England,  Would  that  Sontliey  bad 
written  the  whole  of  his  review  in  the  apirit  of  this  beantiftil  page." 
(Page  103.)  In  that  very  intereating  collection  of  meditative  Scmneta 
by  the  late  6ir  Anbrey  do  Vere,  is  one  npon  Land,  against  whioh  I 
ventnred  to  write,  "  If  any  tAiTi;  done  in  the  name  of  priaoilde  mtut 
needi  be  rigbtaona,  th«i  the  tortnrea  and  long  langniahing  of  Lai^t- 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Land's  righteonaneea."  There  waa  a  aao- 
ond  edition  of  tlie  Aidt  In  1B81,  a  fifth  in  IBU. 

The  litde  work  On  tlu  Conitilation  ef  the  OmnA  md  Slate,*  ao- 
cording  to  the  Idea  of  each,  flrat  appeared  in  1680,  and  went  into  ft 
■eoond  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  Joined  wiUi  the  Log  Str- 
man*  in  one  volnme.  To  the  Chvnh  and  State  are  appended  SoUe 
an  Tofihr''*  Sitlerff  <if  Entkatiamn,  and  A  Vialofue  httMMt  Bemoititt 
and  Mytia. 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  Jnly,  1BS4,  fonr  volnmea  of  hia  lAte- 
rary  Bemaiiu  were  pnblisfaed  by  his  late  Editor.  Vote.  i.  asd  U.  ap- 
peared in  18Se,  Vol.  iii.  in  18SB,  Vol.  iv.  in  1889.  Vol.  i.  oontatna 
The  I\iU  of  Bobeipiem  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragmanta, 
Kotea  of  a  Ckmrse  of  Lectnree  delivered  in  1816,  Marginal  Notea  on 
several  books,  Fragments  of  Essays,  Ur.  Cs  Oontribntiona  to  tb» 
Omniaua  of  Mr.  Sonthey,  poblisbed  in  1818,  and  fifty-aLx  other  abort 
articlea  on  various  sabjecta.  Vol.  ii.  oontaina  more  Notea  of  Lectnraa 
OD  Bhakspeare,  indnding  critidsm  on  each  of  hia  Fla;«,  with  Inbo- 
dnctory  Hatter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Btage,  preCaoed  by  ex- 
traola  of  lettera  rdating  to  these  Laotnrea :  Notea  cm  Ben  jMiaon,  <n 

1^  oplplai  or  tbl*  woit.  BtatiA  ■PPMT^  >■  a  Wm 
Id  ti  bli  Uh,  hH  ban  inneHil,  t  ■»  MM,  h  ■  aw  (dUIOB. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  on  Fuller,  on  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  an  Eany 
on  the  Prometheufl  of  .^iBchylnB,  and  other  misoeUaneooa  writingB. 

Vol.  ill.  contains  Formida  Fidei  de  £L  Trinitate^  A  Nightly  Prayer, 
Kotea  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  Hooker,  Held,  Donne, 
Henry  More,  Heinrichs,  Haoket,  Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Pilgrim^a  Pro- 
gress, and  John  Smith,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Godchild. 

YoL  iv.  contains  Notes  on  Lnther,  St.  Theresa,  BedeD,  Baxter, 
Leighton,  Sherlock,  Waterland,  Shelton,  Andrew  Fuller,  Wbitaker, 
Ozlee,  A  Barrister^s  Hints,  Davison,  Irring,  and  Nohle,  and  an  Essay 
on  Faith.  The  present  edition  of  the  Literary  Remains  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. In  a  fresh  edition  new  matter  will  be  added  from  marginal 
notes,  probably  in  a  fifth  volame.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  Th4 
Bemaina  in  the  prefkoe  to  his  Mission  of  the  Con^forter  in  a  passage 
which  may  fitly  be  produced  hero. 

^^  Of  recent  English  writers,  the  one  with  whose  sanction  I  hare 
chiefly  desired,  whenever  I  conld,  to  strengthen  my  opinions,  is  the 
great  religions  philosopher  to  whom  the  mind  of  onr  generation  in 
England  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitode  to  him  I 
have  endeavored  to  express  by  dedicating  the  following  Sermons  to 
his  memory ;  and  the  offering  is  so  far  at  least  appropriate,  in  that 
the  main  work  of  his  life  was  to  spiritualize,  not  only  onr  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which 
they  had  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  firom  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  logical  systems.  Whether  he  is  as  much  studied  by 
the  genial  young  men  of  the  present  day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging ;  but  onr  theological 
literature  teems  with  errors,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  commit- 
ted by  persons  whose  minds  had  been  disciplined  by  his  philosophical 
method,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles.  So  far  too  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ro- 
mairiA,  though  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  the  age.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  profound  and  beautiful 
thought  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  from  being  mlxt 
with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  very 
offensive  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Can- 
on. Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth ;  some,  to  be  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  matters  requir- 
ing a  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from 
the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind ;  and  his  exegetical  studies,  such  as 
they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  he  had  little  better  than  the 
meagre  Rationalism  of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  throng 
life.    These,  however,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  can  justly  be 
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oltfected  to  in  the  JBemaim,  do  not  form  a  twentktb  part  of  tbe  whole, 
and  may  emily  be  B«parat«d  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  thej  de- 
tract, in  an;  way,  fW>m  the  sterling  sense,  the  ole&r  and  far'Sighted 
discernment,  the  power  of  trading  principlea  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions, and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  fint  prtnciplea  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  from  wlu<^  we  might  learn  so 

The  last  poetbnmons  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  Beptember, 
18M,  is  entitled  Ctm/Mtictu  o/an  Inquiring  i^ririt,  and  consists  of 
•even  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  Bhould  be  un- 
derstood that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  taidermiTie  the  beli^that 
th4  BibU  if  tilt  Word  of  Qod,  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverenoe  with  nbich  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  but  to  pnt  that 
belief  on  a  better  foiuidatioa  than  it  commonly  rests  npon.  "  Let  it 
be  distinctly  nnderstood,"  the  autlior  says,  "  that  my  arguments  and 
oldections  apply  eiclnsively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma. 
To  the  opinions  which  individnal  divines  have  advanced  in  lien  of  this 
doctrine," — for  instance,  I  snppose,  the  strange  fancy  that  the  vardt 
of  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  Lnman  and 
yet  eiempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admiitore  of  human 
error, — "  my  only  objeotjon,  as  far  as  I  object,  is — that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. 1  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  that  fijtd* 

me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  pot  together ;  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  that 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  irom  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  the  Doctrine  tn  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
eiista  in  the  sacred  volnme,  which  I  am  tMond  to  find  therein,  was 
not  aloue  inspired  by,  that  Is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
inflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  llkewiie — dictated  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence ;— that  the  writen,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as 

well  as  inspired. 1  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which 

wonld  not  uulliiy  the  Dootrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man's  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  qnMtion 
ii^Dres  the  true  idea  of  the  spiritoality  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectiy  tends  to  alienate  men  from  the  out- 
ward Revelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  be 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  deoounoed  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reasonere  assume  in  ^e  first  plsee  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  orerthrow  Christianity— 
whereas  any  one  who  reads  it,  and  not  mtfely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
hu  predatArmiiwd  to  And  In  It,  otn  not  fUl  to  perceive  that  at  least 
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the  writer's  ^2^^  is  to  guard  and  eacdt  the  religioii  of  CSuM^  Bnt^ 
■eoondly,  forgetting  that  the  book  is  intended  to  OTorthrow  Qiristi- 
anity,  they  urge  that  Oliristianity  lias  done  very  well  bitherto  witboet 
audi  Tiews  as  it  proponnda,  and  that  Tery  great  thinkem  and  good 
men  hare  lived  and  ^ed,  in  the  fiiith  and  &ar  of  the  Lord,  without 
the  knowledge  of  them ; — as  if  the  wants  of  the  Cburoh  were  in  all 
ages  exactly  alike ;  or  as  if  there  had  not  been  in  all  ages  clonds  oTir 
the  sonshine  of  fiiith,  occasioned  by  the  difficnlties  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  remove ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  more  li^t  men 
obtain  on  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the  more  they  need  on 
other  sides;  as  if  greatness  and  goodness,  in  their  ai^lication  to  men, 
were  not  relative  terms,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  that  have 
appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  been  free  from  error  and  imperfection  1 
I  i^ould  think  there  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion  on  any  snbjeet 
which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  such  argomoitB  as  these. 
And,  even  were  they  not  such  mere  weakness,  of  what  force  can  they 
be  with  those,  who  take  for  their  motto,  as  Mr.  Cc^eridge  did  from 
first  to  last:  tkeUaUmmmaif  know  the  truth  and  that  the  trutkma§ 
mt  themjree  t  Religions  truth  and  rdigion  are  identified  in  Scripture, 
or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  tmtii  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after 
the  widest  survey  of  the  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  ft#- 
liet€»  to  he  the  truth  t 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call 
in  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  frt>m  a 
high  station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  can  be  of  little  value  un- 
less aooompanied  by  a  criterion  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree, 
admitted  by  all  men.  Pretailing  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
wrong  and  injurious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adver- 
saries' satisfaction,  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  true  sanctity, 
wrong  views  would  be  the  prevailing  ones  till  the  end  of  time. 
Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  enter  into  this  sort  of  philoso- 
I^y,  making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  what  is  good 
and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  ancient  Fatheri 
concerning  Inspiration  are,  as  has  been  afBrmed,  something  far 
deeper  and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can 
conceive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that 
high  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in 
words,  and  of  gradually  raising  men  up  to  mnne  apprehension  of  them. 
They  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
ness, or  a  light  that  closely  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Things  that  pertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  ai^P^  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  in  mankind  at  large;  they  tend  to  elicit  the 
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rMMou  and  expuid  the  nndentaiidiDga  of  men ;  deep  oalleth  anto 
deep ;  tnd  if  the  teaching  of  Panl  and  John  ia  now  in  a  wonderfbl 
iDsnner  apprehended  by  peasanti  and  children,  who  bear  the  Ooapel 
habitnally,  8t.  Jamme'H  notiona  of  JnapiratioD,  if  tmlj  diriae  and 
e*angelioaI,  woald  by  this  time  be  generally  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tiana in  the  Mme  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned  would  be  oom- 
preheoded  more  int«llectnally  and  ayatematiaally.  Whereas,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  no  oonaistent  tohenie  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  from  the  teaching  of  those  ancient  Fathera )  They  who  be- 
lieve that  sDch  a  scheme  is  oontained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  wiU  do  well  to  unfold  it.  Merely  to  talk  aboat  snob  a 
thing  in  a  style  of  indefinite  grondenr  is  bnt  to  conjure  tip  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  BoleniD  soanding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
cloud  castle  for  a  season — a  very  little  season  it  is  daring  whioh  any 
anch  piece  of  mist-magnificence  can  remain  nndispersed  In  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  rapon 
than  on  realities  of  a  bne  to  which  their  eyes  are  onaconatomed. 

I  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  aoooant  of  all  my  Fatber'a 
oonrsea  of  lectures,  g^Teu  after  hia  viait  to  Germany,  bnt  find,  from 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1801 ;  on  his  retom  from  Ualto,  in  1S07; 
again  in  1808 ;  in  1811  ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  alao  lectored  at 
Bristot;  inieiT;  and,  for  the  last  time,IbelieTe,iD  1819.  Hisearly 
lectures  at  Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographioal  aketoh. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  oritio  has  observed,  most 
needs  describe  persons  dther  better  than  they  are,  at  t^e  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  aa  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individual»  can  seldom  be  exhibited  txaetiy  snob  aa  they  are, 
the  subtle  intenningtings  of  good  and  evil,  tlie  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  oharacl«rs  of  men,  even  those  ii^whom 
the  colors  are  deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  teo 
fine  and  snhtle  for  dramatio  efiect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  posaibia  to 
present  a  man  as  ho  truly  ia  exo^t  in  plain  narrative;  hi*  mind  can 
not  be  properly  manifest«d  save  in  and  through  the  very  eveota  and 
drcumstaDoes  which  ^ve  atterance  to  bis  individaal  being  and  which 
hia  peonliar  character  helped  to  monld  and  produce.  Vfaen  taken 
ont  of  these  and  placed  in  tiie  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  bacomea  another  thing;  the  repraeentatioQ  may  oonvey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drmen  to  the  lift,  i 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  aa  a  portrait  of  a  particolar  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  f^ehood  the  more  natnral  it  appears. 

To  poeUo  deaoriptions  these  remarks  do  not  ^>ply.    They  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  mere  viewB  of  a  character  in  its  eterated  and  poetic 
aspects — ^trihntes  of  admiration  to  its  beaatifiil  qualities.  Soch  are 
the  fine  stanzas,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  Coleridge  is  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Poet,  his  Friend :  and  snch  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  generation,  who  never  saw  my  Father 
£Etoe  to  face.  Of  these  the  last  four  will  serve  for  a  condosion  to  this 
sketch.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetio  tmth  and  the 
earnest  sympathy  they  manifest  with  the  studious  poet — 

PhOoaopber  oontanmlog  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike  Ml  of  life  and  lorer- 

though  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parts  of  their  author's 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  lofUer,  purer  aonl  ttian  hia  hath  ever 
WUh  awe  revotred  the  planetaiy  pafe 

(From  infaucjr  to  age) 
Of  faiowledge:  §edmlout  amdprtud  ts girt  ktr 
Tk§  9k0le  tf  hit  grmt  ktttwt  ftr  ktr  •vm  amk*  ; 
Ar  wkMt  »ke  is  ;  mU  what  the  ittt^  tr  whitt  cc*  aiaJka.* 

And  mighty  ytAom  firom  alkr  came  to  him ; 
Convene  of  tnimpets  held  by  dondy  forma, 

And  speech  of  choral  storms. 
Spirits  of  night  and  noontide  bent  to  woo  him— 
He  stood  the  while,  lonely  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  he  ruled  a  world,  yet  foimd  no  mate. 

Hia  loftiest  Thoughts  were  bat  like  palms  uplifted ; 
Aspiring,  yet  in  supplicating  guise — 

His  sweetest  songs  were  sighs. 
Adown  Lethean  streann  his  spirit  drifted, 
Under  liUysian  shades  from  poppied  bank 
With  Amaranths  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

Coleridi^e,  farewdl  I    The  great  and  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare, 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 
Has  come  to  thee.    Through  life  a  goodly  Tialon 
Was  thfoe;  and  time  it  was  thy  rest  to  take. 
Soft  be  the  sound  ordained  thy  sleep  to  break — 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Blaster's  sake  If 


*  Here  aeems  an  alludon  to  an  anti-utilitarian  maxim  of  Baoon^s,  which  la  very  expree- 
alve  of  my  Fatber*s  turn  of  mind :— Et  tamen  qoemadmodnm  lucl  magnam  babemos  gra- 
tiam,  quod  per  eam  vias  inire,  arles  exeroere,  legere,  nos  invlcem  dlgnoeoere  poaaimn*,  eC 
nihilominas  ipsa  vitio  Iwcit  ret  prmttoMtier  ett  et  pulckritr^  fmam  multiplex  ^mt  usut ;  »ca 
ttrU  ipta  etntew^UUio  rrmm,  prout  tumij  tine  smperttititne  «■(  iw^etmr*^  err^re  «kI  emefw 
sitrnty  in  tt  ipta  ma  fit  dignm  ett,  qmam  umivertut  inpemttrum  frmetut.  Novum  OiganuB, 
Part  of  Aph.cxxix. 

t  From  a  volume  ocmtalning  The  Search  nfter  Proterpine,  RecoUeetiemt  ef  Oratee  aod 
other  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  author  of  Tke  Fall  ef  Rara, 
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Thb  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Ooleridge^s,  which  were  spoken 
of  in  a  note  to  chap.  iz.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  by  Mr.  O.'s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  German.  These  payages  are  here  given  apon  the  whole 
a  little  m(M'e  at  large,  and  in  English,  bnt  with  a  dear  understanding 
that  entire  justice  can  not  in  this  way  be  done  to  the  notions  of 
Schelling,  which,  to  be  perfectly  estimated,  must  be  considered  in  the 
disquisitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be 
viewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  M\j  understood  and 
admired.* — 8.  0. 

MS.  note  on  Schelling^s  Fhiloeoph,  Uht&nuchungen  fiber  das  Wsam 
der  meMchliehen  Freyheit  und  die  datnit  Zueammenhdngenden  Gegen- 
etdnde.    Phil.  Schri/t.  p.  897. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  Schelling's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un- 
meaning quid  pro  ^^uoa— thing-phrases,  such  as  ^''Lieht^''^  ^^  FimUmitt^^ 
"  Feuer^^'^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  th6y  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
ScheUing  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result?  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an- 
swers. This  ground  to  God's  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  effect,  a  oo-existent  God, — 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil ; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  us  as  be- 
fore.   With  that  *^ before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  wiib  the  reader  to  know  before  pemslog  theee  notet,  on  the  authority  of  Arcbdeeeon 
Hue,  that  •^  for  the  leet  twelre  yeen  BehelUnff  bee  been  itroi^lj  oonteadiBff  etnioK  Hegil, 

and  has  made,  or  at  all  erenta  proliMMa  to  make,  cJM  Mm  •fptr§tmaiit$  md9f*pmr§mal 
O0d  tk§  untrmlprimeiplt  ^f  hi§  »f§Um:*  Quoted  from  the  ArehdeaeoB*a  admirable  detawa 
or  Lather,  Mteion  or  the  Comforter.    Vol.  IL  note  10,  p.  800. 
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and,  yehemently  as  Schelling  condemns  that  theory  of  fireedom,  wludi 
makes  it  consist  in  the  paramountcy  of  the  Reason  over  the  Will, 
wherein  does  his  own  solution  differ  from  this,  except  in  expresBang 
with  uncouth  mysticism  the  very  same  notion  ?  For  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  "individuality,  or  Ichheit^  becoming  eooentric,  and  osnrp- 
ing  the  circumference,"  if  not  this?  He  himself  plainly  says  thst 
moral  evil  arises  not  from  privation — much  less  negation, — bat  from 
the  same  constituents  losing  their  pro^r  ordination,  that  is,  becoming 
C.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  C.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  from  the 
assertion,  that  the  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
his  nature  being  subordinated  to,  and  used  as  the  instrument  and  mo- 
teriu  of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  universal  Will? 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation —  Werden — ^he  him- 
self admits  that  we  must  resort ;  he  himself  admits  it,  in  even  a  much 
higher  sense,  in  the  Logos^  or  the  alter  DeuM  et  idm^  Other  creations 
were  still  possible,  from  the  will  of  Grod,  and  not  from  His  essence, 
and  yet  partaking  of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  conld  be  made 
happy,  but  not  deserving  of  happix)^ ;  but  if  God  created  a  Being 
with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  created 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
word  Choice,  And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  finiteness,  with  Leibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  thtt 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinus  meant  Finiteness ;— or  how  else  coold 
they  call  it  rb  fi^  ov,  without  any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  all  \ 
The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is 
the  Holy  Will  good  in  and  of  itself,  or  only  relatite^  that  is,  as  a  mean 
to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness  and  the  like  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  no 
solution  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  with  the  at- 
tributes of  God ;  but  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  cirrleX 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  former 
be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solution  is  easy,  and  almost  self- 
evident.  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  without  having  had  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  can  not  choose  good  withont  having 
been  able  to  choose  evil.  Grod,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  the 
alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  iand  the  same 
from  the  beginning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession  of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Schelling  unfairly  represents  Kant*3 
system  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as Kant  makes  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself,  consist 
in  the  subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  universal  Will,  in  order  to 
their  identification :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  when 
he  means  no  more  than  others  mean  by  L\fe — that  is,  the  power  of 
originating  motion. — 8.  T.  0. 
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Ihid.  p.  408.  "  Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  principle 
unconditioned,  without  and  by  the  side  of  the  divine  power.  Which 
according  to  those  conceptions  is  inconceivable.  As  the  snn  in  the 
Firmament  extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extinguish)  every  finite,  absolute  Oausality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  uncondidoned  Passibility  as  their  only 
portion." 

Note.  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  Even  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate.  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  can  not  see  any  absolute  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.—^.  T.  0. 

Und,  p.  413.  "  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  he  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely  :  no  more  than  it  is 
contradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be 
Man." 

Note.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  ^^  Gk>d"  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Fns  generieum  even  as  "  Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — ^if  it  be  meant  as  a  realism,  it 
is  a  petitio  prineipii  nth  lite  ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  421.  "  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Eant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phcmomena  only 
negatively,  through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  thenuehei^ 
whereby  he  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand- 
ing-point of  contemplation,  and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the 
character  of  his  theoretic  philosophy." — Schell. 

Note.  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant^s  aim  ?  His 
purpose  was  a  KoBapriKbv  t^c  V^^r^r-  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  422.  ^*  For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  wills,  conceived  in  one 
Arch  Will  (or  original  will  UrwiUe\  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

Note.  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  "  UrvoiW  become  "  rAirv*;"— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  424.  *^  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  nnto  evil  (  Verm&gm 
Bdien\  it  most  have  a  root  independent  of  Qod.'* 
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N6U,  Bnt  Qod  will  not  do  impoesibilitiM,  and  how  oan  a  F« 
gen  for  moral  good  exist  in  a  orei^tnre,  which  does  not  imply  a  7w- 
mogen  mm  Boaent^8.  T.  0. 

Jbid,  pp.  487*8.  ^^  Man  has,  by  reason  of  his  arising  out  of  Hi 
Ground  (being  creatnrelyX  <^  independent  principle  in  himself  rds- 
tively  to  Grod  ;  bnt  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^without  on 
this  aoepnnt  ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Ground^ — Ib  iQn- 
mined  in  Light,  there  arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  one, 
that  is  the  Spirit. — ^Now,  inasmuch  as  the  sool  is  the  living  identity 
of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  in  God.  Were  the  iden- 
tity of  both  principles  as  indissoluble  as  in  Grod,  there  would  be  no 
distinction,  that  is  to  say,  God  would  not  be  revealed  as  Spirit.  That 
unity  which  in  God  is  inseparable,  must  therefore  in  man  be  sep- 
arable,— and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil." 

H^ote,  But  the  problem  was — how  to  prove  this  distinction,  Un- 
tenchied ;  and  here  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  proof!  How  ex- 
actly does  this  seem  to  resemble  Schelling^s  own  objection  to  Hchtef 
"  It  must  be  so." — "  Why  f " — **  Because  else  my  Theory  would  be 
fialse."— ''  Well !  and  what  if  it  were  ?"  In  truth  from  p.  429  I  find 
little  but  Belimenisms,  which  a  reader  must  have  previously  under- 
stood in  order  to  understand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  does  this  ZertrennUehkeit  differ  from  the  rejected 
Vermogen  eum  Bd^en^  involved  in  dtmfreyen  Yerm^gen  wum  GaUn  f — 
S.  T.  C. 

Tbid.  p.  438.  ^^  The  Principle  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  of  Na- 
ture, tlirough  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  9elfnem  in 
him,  but  which,  through  its  unity  with  the  ideal  principle,  becomes 
Spirit." 

Note,  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  or  lifted 
up  ^m  this  mysterious  Ground  of  existence,  which  it  and  yet  does 
not  exist,  is  separate  (ge&chieden)  from  God ;  yet  how  is  it  separate 
from  the  Ground  itself?  IIow  is  it  individualijEed  ?  Already  the 
material  pJuenomenon  of  partibility  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at 
last  I  can  not  see  what  advantage  in  reason  this  representatioD, 
this  form  of  symbol,  has  over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of 
the  Divine  WiU,  relatively  to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively 
to  the  Means ;  the  latter  of  which  we  term  his  Wisdom,  and  to  the 
former  appropriate  the  name  of  the  Divine  Will  kot'  i/xdaaiv, 

Schelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
study  of  Logic ;  and  be  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  suited  to 
the  present  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does  not  exist. 
Would  that  he  had  prefixed  to  this  work  a  canon  of  his  own  Logic^ 
and,  if  he  could,  had  taught  us  wherein  hia  forma  of  thinlring  difl^ 
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from  the  trans-realizatioii  of  not  Ideas  alone,  but  more  often — Ab- 
stractiona  and  arbitrary  general  terms  in  Proclus  I — S.  T.  0. 

Ilnd.  pp.  4dd-40.  Note.  It  is  difficult  to  oonjectnre  what  advantage 
Schelling  proposed  to  himself  in  thus  allegorizing,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  he  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identity  of  dark- 
ness with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distinguishing 
daylight  from  the  mere  sense  of  daylight.  In  short,  Light  here  means 
something :  why  not  substitute  that  meaning  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  442.  Ifote.  How  can  I  explain  Schelling's  strange  silence 
respecting  Jacob  Boehme  ?  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted 
in  by  the  Tiecks  at  Rome  in  1805,  tome;  and  these  were  Schelling's 
intimate  friends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by 
mere  independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably 
prudential  motfves  restrain  Schelling  for  a  while ;  -for  I  will  not  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  desire  to  appear  not  only  on  ori- 
ginal, but  the  original  can  have  influenced  a  num  of  genius  like  Schell- 
ing.-^. T.  0. 

Und.  quotation  in  a  note.  ^^  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painftil,  glowing  heat)  in  opposition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water 
enter  into  a  Ground  (of  growth),  or  a  co^unction,  whilst  there  they 
go  out  of  one  another  in  discord.^' 

Note.  Water  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — a  marriage— of  the  combnrent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Fetier 
und  Waeser  in  Einem  Orunde. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  445.  **  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  must  desire  Perfec- 
tion, the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides 
ensnared  in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this 
very  want  of  the  counter-striving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 
sists.^^ 

Note.  The  modem  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
mere  Mercy,  or  rather  Good-nature,  without  reference  to  his  Justice 
and  Holiness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is 
their  whole  system  confined.  The  Oalvinists  do  the  same  with  the 
Omnipotence  of  God,  with  as  little  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.p.li9.  **  For  the  weaVnei  or  iion-#fBoiqncy  of  the  intdHgent 
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Principle  may  oerUinly  be  a  ground  of  the  want  of  good  and  vir- 
taoQs  actions,  bnt  not  a  gronnd  of  actions  positively  bad  and  ooBliaij 
to  virtue." 

Note.  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  be  Tolnntary  ?  Sni^KMe  Heat  to  be 
a  moral  agent  and  voluntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  split- 
ling  of  the  vessel  by  the  frozen  water  be  a  positive  act  ?  I  find  a 
confhsion  in  Schelling  of  the  visible  with  the  oonoeivmbie.  As  wdl 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  vnUnlly  did 
not  catch  it  again — this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no 
moral  act. — S.  T.  C. 

Ilnd,  p.  452.  Note,  Schelling  puzzles  me  forever  by  his  man  made 
up  of  two  separable  principles ;  and  yet  he  (as  a  Urtium  alijuii^ 
vhoee  and  not  who  these  principles  are,  has  the  finee  power  of  sepa- 
rating them. — S.  T.  0.  ^ 

Ibid,  pp.  455-6.  ^  But  there  are  in  Kature  aoddental  determinatioosi 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irrational  or  dark 
principle  of  the  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion— only  by  a  ge^fness  made  active  (aktitirter  Selhetheif),  Whence 
in  Nature,  beside  tlie  performed  moral  relationships,  there  are  un- 
mistakable foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  first 
been  excited  through  man ;  whence  pluimomena,  which,  irrcspectivelT 
of  their  being  dangerous  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence 
(Abachen).  Not€.  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  people,  especially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East,  place 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning.^ — 
Traml 

Note.  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these 
excite  no  Ahwihen. 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.—S.  T.  C. 

Tbid.  p.  459.  Note.  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raisonn^  f  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypop&ieeis  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil  ?  A  nature — ^the  ground,  the  9ub»tratum^ 
of  God,  which  is  not  Er  Selbst  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  God 
risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self- existent,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  das  Bote  can  not  be 
—what  is  all  this  ? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes ;  but  I  under- 
stand enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my 
present  are,  after  repeated  perusal,  and  too  strong  a  prepossession. 
It  is  a  mere  day -dream,  somnium  philosophans  f — S.  T.  C. 

Jbid.  p.  462.    Note.  But  where  after  all,  is  the  Bvil  as  oontm-dis- 
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diremit;,  the  casential  difl%reiica  between  regret  and  remonel  Hov 
doee  it  eoncar  eveo  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  t  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  that,  with  reepeot  to  the  Bj*tem,  I  remain  1q  the  same 
■tate,  with  Oie  same  hnrrTiog  dimlj-  and  partially  bght-ehott«i  miBta 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  ft>r  the  flrat  tima  in 
Jawb  Boehme. — 8.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  46S.  "  Thence  the  QDiTersol  neoeuit;  of  sin  and  death,  as 
the  real  deBtrnotion  of  all  partionlarity  {EigmhaS),  through  wbloh 
erery  hnmaD  will  most  pa«i,  as  through  flr«,  In  order  to  be  poriflad.'* 
—Trantl. 

KoU.  But  is  death  to  the  wioked  as  to  the  better  mortal  f  KiaH 
we  uy  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  fleeh,  and  therefore  ,^vm  it ;  bot 
that  the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  th««fore  itith  it  t— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  467.  "For  that  is  fi-ee  which  acts  oonfbrmably  to  the  lam 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  el§e,  eiOter 
within  it  or  withont  it." — TrantL 

Nol».  And  is  not  this  a  donflrmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  vndtnttand  Freedom,  inst«ad  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free- 
dom (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  most  either  flee  to  Determinism  d 
prwri  or  ab  extra, — or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  neceesity  es  ateatia  propria. 
In  either  case  how  can  we  explain  Remorse  and  Self-aconsatlon  other 
than  aa  delnsions,  the  necessity  of  which  doee  not  prove  the  necMrity 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delosions,  and,  oonaeqnently,  renews  the  dyU 
war  between  the  Reason  and  the  nnconqnerable  Feeling,  which  It  li 
tiie  whole  dnty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  1 — 8.  T,  Q. 

Ibid.  p.  466.  "-Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  haa  been  shown, 
an  andivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life) :  himself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  this  severance  can  not  take  plaoe  In 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  witfa  Qu 
first  OTeation,  although,  aa  I  find,  dbtinot  fh>m  IL" — Traml. 

NoU.  Bnt  this  makes  it  M  in  time."— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  469.  IToU.  "So  Lntherin  the  Treatise  i)0.Sb<i>i>  JrMtH^; 
with  jnstice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceWed  the  miton  of  snch 
an  nnfailing  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions." — Traiul. 

Note.  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
bavo  left  the  mode  nntonohed.  The  reality  is  mffldently  proved  by 
the  fact. 

Ibid.  ibid.  KoU.  I  still  fbel  myvelf  diisatiBfied  wlUt  the  argament 
against  i^wedom  derived  from  the  lidaanae  of  mottvea,  VonUOuitgtm, 

VOL.  m.  3  a 
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te.  For  are  these  thiiig»--aAd  not  nAer  mere  geiiarBltanDB,agD^ 
ing  the  mind  determining  itself?  For  what  is  a  motiTe  but  a  delcmmi- 
ing  thought?  and  what  is  a  thought  but  the  mind  acting  on  itaetf  in 
some  one  direction?  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  poeaibilitT  of 
Free-Will,  or,  what  is  really  the  same,  a  W]!.  Kow  this  Kant  had 
unanswerably  proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  pkmwmiM 
and  naumeuM^  and  by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  axe  laws  of 
the  former  only  (al  (rw^eettc  al  rrpurat  r$f  alad^eijc  6  xp^'i^'K  f^^  f 
vpuTii  Koff  6}iW  aovdeaic  1%  aia6iian*c  T#f  lau'  6  6i  ;t^por»  ^%  '»«.)  and 
irrelative  to  the  latter,  to  which  class  the  Will  must  belong.  In  til 
cases  of  Sense  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility ;  but  in  this  instance 
(which  must  be  unique  if  it  be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Poeeibility  only 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I 
can  not  but  object  to  p.  468 — nefalU  aimer  alter  Zeit,  vnd  daher  wUt 
der  erster  Schdpfung  evsamtnen,  (It  takes  place  out  of  all  Time  tad 
thence  together  with  the  first  creation.)  This  has  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  pp.  469-70.  *^In  the  consdoosness,  so  te  as  it  is  mere  self- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  free  deed  which  comes 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  take  place ;  since  it  precedes  it  as  exifst- 
ence  (the  deed  precedes  consciousness  as  actuaUy  existent)— first 
makes  it ;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  human  heing 
can  ever  t^e  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  un- 
righteous action,  says,  ^  Thus  I  am  unalterably,'  is  yet  very  well  aware 
that  he  is  thus  through  his  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.'' — TransL 

Note,  I  have  long  believed  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanation  be- 
yond the  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself.— S.  T.  C.  (The  remainder 
of  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost) 

Ihid,  p.  472.  "And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  himself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  all 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognition 
of  a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be 
an  act  of  freedom." — TraiuL 

Note.  But  why  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant  ?  Where  is  the 
proof, — where  the  probability,  that  by  mere  faithful  observation  he 
could  arrive — (he  alone  of  all  other  philosophers) — at  this  awful  con- 
clusion ?    Lastiy,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kant's  notion  ?— S.  T.  C. 

Pnd.  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  C.'s  partly  obliterated,  in 
which  he  exclaims,  "How  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow- 
motive  making  process,  separate  by  intervale  of  time.    Host  tnie^ 
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most  reverently  true  is  it  th&C  h  Being  imperfeot  doee  fbel  an  ftwe  ^ 
in  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self-Rafter  et  idem,  vhere  the  I  diatin- 
gaiBhable  through  imperfection,  dec." — S.  T.  0. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  made  in  reference  to  thoae  of  Sohelling 
^med  ag^Qst  uimtv  BmpJindimgtphilBmtph«7i,  "oar  sensation-philoeo- 
phers."  "  To  be  congcientioos,"  he  affirms,  "  is  for  a  man  to  act  ac- 
cording as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledge.  He  is  not  conscienttons,  who,  in  any  oaae  that  oconrs, 
tnnst  first  hold  ap  to  himself  the  law  of  doty,  in  order  to  decide  npoa 
right  doing  throngb  respect  to  the  same.  Beligiosity,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  tqvilibrium  arMtrii,  the  hane  of  all  morality,  bat  only  the  highest 
decidedness  for  that  which  is  right,  to  the  ntter  eiclosion  of  dioioe." 

Ibid.  p.  498.  "  sun  the  question  recors,  doea  Evil  end  and  howt 
— has  Oreation  in  general  a  final  tUm,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  immediately, — why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  be- 
ginning t  To  this  there  is  no  answer  bat  what  is  already  given :  be- 
oanse  Ood  is  a  Life,  not  merely  a  Being.  Bat  all  Life  has  a  destiny, 
and  is  enbject  to  saffering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  baa  Ood, 
of  his  own  fn«  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  ordv 
to  become  personal,  He  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness." —  7Van*i, 

IfoU.  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity 
the  Living  one)  and  frg^illig  rich  vnUnetr/en  vm  petiordieh  M 
werden!    (The  rest  is  lost.)— 8.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  496.  "Its  state  Uierefore  is  a  state  of  not-being,  a  state  of 
the  continnal  becoming-oonBnmed  of  the  actdvity — iVanthrtwerdeni 
dw  Aktivitdt)  or  of  that  in  it  which  stiivca  to  become  active." — 
Trantt. 

NoU.  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
ita  nnion  with  tiie  light,  and  of  oonrse  the  otyect  of  the  same  prooeaa 
repeated?  Snrely  this  has  too  mnoh  the  appearance  of  subjecting 
the  sopersengnal  to  the  tntnitions  of  the  sensee,  and  really  looks  like 
pushing  in  athing  merely  to  take  it  cat  ag^.  And  still  the  qneatfon 
returns — Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  !  What  can  the  process  have 
effected  ] 

Ihid.  p.  COS.  NoU.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  work  pre-mp' 
poses  Bes  Cart«s'  "juod  elare  amoejpimv*,  tmrum  mt." 

PhHo»ophi*ehe  Britfe  fiber  Doffmatitmv*  und  Critieumvt  Philoaoph. 
Sohrift. 

F.  119.  Jfote.  I  hare  made  repeated  efEorta,  and  all  in  vain,  to  nn- 
dentand  this  flnt  Z«W«r  on  DoamaUtm  md  OritiMmn.    BnbatitDto 
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the  World,  die  Wel%  for  a  moral  God,  what  do  I  gain  ti»  dm 
thetiichen  SeiU  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  Tiewt  How  can  I 
combat  or  fight  np  against  that  which  I  myself  am  ?  la  not  the  Ttrj 
impulse  to  contend  or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  neces- 
sary causes,  which  I  am  supposed  to  straggle  against  ?  If  we  are  told 
that  Qtod  is  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  actoal 
agent,  how  much  more  must  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fate,  or 
whatever  other  phantom  we  substitute.  I  say  how  much  more,  be- 
cause upon  the  admission  of  a  supersensual  being,  this  may  possibly 
be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasons,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  re^ 
ally  compatible  with  Free  Will ;  but  with  a  World-God  this  were  a 
blank  absurdity.  Der  Gedanke  tnieh  der  Welt  entgegeneuetelleik*  not 
only  hat  niekU  gnmesfiir  mkk,i  but  seems  mere  pot-valiant  nonsense, 
without  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and  above  the  World, 
— as  much  inconceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a  sin^e  drop  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  should  %ht  up  against  the  whole  of  the  Cataract, 
of  which  itself  is  a  minim  I 

How  much  more  sublime,  and  in  other  points  of  \iew,  how  infi- 
nitely more  beautiful,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  sasthetic  judgment  is 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  World  as  in  enmity  with  God,  and 
of  the  continual  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  ac( 
and  of  endurance,  from  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impres- 
sions, and  the  seDsuoos  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles !  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  equaJly  vivid,  as 
the  sensuous  itimnli^  then  indeed  all  combat  must  cease — and  we 
should  have  Ilallclujahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  122.  KoU.  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  argu- 
ments. By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reason,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Persons  or  Beings  ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  nolpnnt 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
purposes  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  theoretically  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  a  moral  Creator  and  Gk>vemor,  but  I  can  theoreti- 
cally adduce  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  ab- 
solute demonstration;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  In  this  stage  of 
the  argument  my  conscience,  with  its  categorical  command,  comes  in 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  choose  to  believe  in  a  God — thei« 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consistency 
then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  these 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  Grod,  can  then  make  its  former  speculative 
infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  God,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  disbelieve  it  ? 

•  TheUiongmoroppoalnciiiyitirtotheirorld. 
f  Ha»  nothing  gTMt  for  mei 
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Ibid,  pp,  128-4.  ""With  what  law  wotH  yon  reacb  Bato  Aat 
Will  1  Wilb  the  moral  law  itself  f  This  1*  jnst  what  we  ask,  how 
you  arrive  at  the  jiersnasion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeaWe 
to  this  law  I  It  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
eelf  the  author  of  the  Uoral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  yonr  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  eiiqt  inde- 
peudently  of  all  Will  t  Hieii  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  aanctjon,  save  thatof  necessity." — TVantL 

A'oU.  Just  as  well  might  Schelllng  have  asked  concerning  the  Wis- 
dom or  any  other  attribute  of  God — and  if  we  answered,  they  were 
essential — that  is  God  himself — thon  ohject,  that  this  was  Fatalism. 
The  proper  answer  is,  tliat  God  u  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law ; 
but  not  per  arbitrivm  ( WilH-uhr),  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — rather,  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love. — 8,  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  113.  "  It  is  indeed  no  snch  nncommon  case  in  hnman  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself." — IVatuL 

Note.  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is^rilm 
Beiitz  after  &»i7»— that  we  take  the  Uoh  out  on  a  fhture  poseeMion 
fcr  the  possession  itself! — 8.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  IG2.  (/n  a  iu>le.)  "It  is  remarkable  enongh  that  langoaga 
has  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Keal — d^m  Wirtlielien  {that 
which  is  present  in  the  iwnsation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  reactX  the  actually  Existing,  dem  Deueyenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Seyen- 
den,  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of 
rime."— 2Von*{. 

Nate.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  thing  ia,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  ns ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence!  Answer: — the 
means,  by  which  we  anive  at  the  eonscionsness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  176.  Note.  It  is  clear  tn  me  that  both  Sohelhng  and  Fiohte 
Impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  snrfaoe,  and  call 
It  Freedom.  I  should  say — where  abtolnte  Freedom  is,  there  mnst 
bo  absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mntnally  intnitive,  Btrange  that  Fioble  and  Schellingjmth  hold  that 
the  very  object,  whioh  ts  the  condition  of  Self-oonsoionsness,  is  noth- 
ing bnt  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

F.S. — The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago :  bat  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  mnvinced  am  T  of  the  groa  materialism,  which  lies  under  tit* 
whole  system.    It  all  arises  from  the  dnplicity  of  human  aatnra,  or 
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rather  perhaps  the  triplicity.  Homo  animal  triplez.  The  ftete  stated 
are  mere  sensations,  the  eorpn^mortuum  of  the  Yolatiliied  memoryw — 
S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  pp.  177.  "Perhaps  I  should  remmd  them  of  LeBsing''s  oonfes- 
sioD,  that  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinitely  tedious  duration  of  Time,  which  was  to  him 
torment  and  misery ;  or  even  of  that  blasphemous  exclamation :  *I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  be  (eternally)  blessed.' " — Traruh 

Note,  Surely  this  is  childish — a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  In- 
tensity, of  Time  with  Eternity.  I  can  not  think  that  by  the  word 
^^adequate'^  Spinoza  meant  "  commensurate/'  but  simply  **inmie- 
diate." 

Ahhandlungen  zur  Brlauterung  des  Idealismtu  der  Wis$en9eka/tsleAn, 

Philosoph.  Schrift. 

P.  219.  *^  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  how  it  wss 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical 
Philosopher  should — ^not  merely  enter  any  human  being's  head — bat 
take  up  its  abode  there." — Trand, 

Xote.  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  himself,  seine*  Ichs^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phetnomena^  Eneheinungen^  by  which  it  manifests 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  pJutnomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — as 
imseen,  yet  actually  separate,  powers,  or  Ichs^  or  monads. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  221.  "  It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  must 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object." — Trantl. 

Note,  I  can  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  difi&colt  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  of  sensation,  that  is  of  self-per- 
ception. 

Ibid.  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  as  such, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  according  to  its  nature  be  originally  finite." — TrantH. 

Note,  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of 
logic.  If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the  Spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  be  infinite.  But  that  it  u  therefore  in- 
finite, by  no  means  foUows.  The  finite  may  be  the  common  predicate 
of  both— of  the  one  essentiaUy,  of  the  other  by  the  will  of  the  Cre- 
ator.—S.  T.  0. 


Ibid.  pp.  2S8-S.  "Ws  CAB  not  abdnet  from  Ihe  product  of  tlw  in- 
toitiou  vithont  acting  frcdr.  that  b,  wittKMt  frcdy  niiM^liiia  tba 
original  mode  of  actii»i  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intoitian.  Ac  Ac  Now 
flrat  tbrongh  oar  abetnctiiig  the  prodoct  of  oar  action  beoomea  an 
otgect" — Trvnd. 

IfoU.  In  tpite  of  ScheIIiiig''9  cantempl  of  psycfaoloKv,  the  bet  of. 
ODtoegs  is  more  clear! j  stated  in  psjcboki^,  as  dependent  on  Ttrid- 
ness.  Id  ■  fever,  jet  retuning  oar  nnderetanding,  w«  aee  objects  as 
ODtward,  jet  well  know  that  thej  arenot  reaL — S.  T.  C.  ' 

Ibid.  p.  3ST.  "  In  the  fiist  place,  the  whole  hjpotherii  (for  mors  it 
is  notX  will  explain  nothing,  for  this  reason,  that,  patting  it  at  tha 
highest,  it  does  but  make  an  impresGion  on  our  receptiTltj  conodv- 
able,  bat  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  Bat  no  nun  will  denjr, 
that  we  not  merely  perceive  (have  a  feeling  al—aapfinden),  the  ont- 
ward  otyect,  bnt  that  we  have  an  intoition  of  it.  According  to  thia 
bypothesia,  we  shonld  never  get  farther  than  the  impreesion :  for, 
Ihoagh  it  besaid  that  the  impreasioti  is  first  referred  to  the  ontward 
object  (08  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arieea  the  representation  of  the 
Utter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occasion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
oonscions  of  no  sacb  act,  no  sach  going  forth  from  onrselvee,  no  snob 
opposition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presenea 
of  an  object  (which  jet  must  be  something  distinct  from  the  impret- 
iion),  can  not  rest  on  so  nncertain  a  oondosion.  In  anj  caae,  tharft- 
fore,  the  intnition  moat  at  least  be  considered  as  a  free  act,  em 
tbongfa  one  that  is  ooca^ned  by  the  imprewion." — Traml. 

Nate.  This  is,  methinks,  all  very  weak.  The  Bealist  may  anrely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  ob{|eot, 
as  Schelling  affirms,  that  the  mere  self-exdtatiou  of  oar  own  self- 
directed  operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thooght  one  of  the  difficoltiee  attending  the  notion  of  caoaa 
was  its  oo-instant^ty  with  the  effect  The  heat  and  the  fire  few  in- 
•tanoe.  In  all  things,  the  efieot  is  the  presence  of  some  other  Uiing 
than  the  oanae.— S.  T.  0, 

Ibid.  p.  ass.  "  In  fine  between  the  oa&M  and  its  effect,  oontinDl^ 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  bnt  according  to  Spaoa 
also." —  Trantl. 

Kant,  jostifjing  the  logical  posHbitl^  of  attraction,  as  a  canseacting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  assertion  In  hla  Vsr- 
mitehte  Sehr^flen,  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  arga- 
ment  of  Eant  in  his  SytUm  dm  TratMcmdmtalm  Id^itmm. — 
8.  T.  0. 
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Berkeley's  scheme  is  merely  an  erolutioa  of  tiie  poritions — AH  pcr- 
oeption  is  redaoiUe  to  seosatioD,  and  All  seosatkMi  is  ezdnaYely  m^ 
jeeike  (He  wlio  feels,  feels  Tumtefp.-^Bya^  all  Pero^tion  is  iimrIj 
snbjeotive  (^^  Perceptum '^ pereipi :  or  Dum  penipUur^  eU,  Hw 
principium  eogno$eendi  is  raised  into  the  priTieipium  §mmdi,)  Now  I 
should  oonunenoe  my  reply  to  Berkeley  by  denying  both  positions— 
or  (what  is  tantamonntX  the  second.  Sensation,  I  wonld  say,  is  neTcr 
merely  subjeotiye,  but  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  miidmwn  or  lower  d^ 
gree  of  Perception.  Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  ezdosively  snbjecUFe, 
but  of  all  the  hnovm  syntheses  of  Subject  +  Object  it  is  the  least  ob- 
jective ;  but  for  that  reason  stiU  objective— or  (to  express  my  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form),  Sensation  is  Perception 
within  the  narrowest  sphere.  Bat,  this  admitted,  Berkeleyanism 
falls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all  in  favor  of  my  poeitioii, 
and  the  whole  class  of  Protoeoa  so  many  instances  of  its  Troth.  Nay, 
as  Extremes  meet,  Sensation,  in  its  first  manifestation,  is  eminently 
^hjeetive.  The  light,  warmth,  and  snrronnding  fluid  are  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  tme  Objective  (the  corporeal  world 
as  it  is)  exists  only  gubjeetively^  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
while  the  tme  Subjective  (that  is,  the  appearances  resulting  from  the 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  exists  for  our  commoa 
consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Object. — S.  T.  O. 

lb.  pp.  16,  16.  ^^  But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ourselves 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how 
is  such  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  represen- 
tation, in  its  origin,  is  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective  ?  Conversely, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  Representation  (according  to  A.)  must 
regulate  itself,  then  it  is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  hand  the 
real  world  can  regulate  itself  according  to  Representations  in  us.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  practical ;  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Keahty  in 
our  will." — TranaL 

Note,    Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic.  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
possibility  of  another  man's  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  incom- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Besides  the  antith€ta 
are  not  adequate  opposites,  much  less  contraries.  A  wheel  presented 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  the  wheel 


in  my  mind.  Now  if  th«  preoonoeptioD  of  t  iritael  In  tha  aititt^i 
mind  gunerated  in  like  manner  a  corporeal  wheel  in  outward  spaoe, 
or  even  in  a  maaa  of  timber,  then  indeed  (Ihoagb  even  ao  I  oan  we 
no  eontradicCioQ  in  the  two  bypotbeaee)  a  problem  would  aiiae  of 
which  the  equality  or  sameneas  of  Ifind  in  the  two  generators  might 
be  the  moat  natural  solution.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
antithesis :  for,  to  make  it  perfectly  correspondent,  the  niaaa  of  wood 
onght  to  generate  the  image,  wheel.  Where  ia  the  inoonBiatenoy  be- 
tween the  reality  (i.  e,  aotaal  realizing  power)  of  the  Will  in  respect 
of  the  relative  position  of  objects,  and  the  reality  of  the  objecta  them- 
aelvee  independent  of  the  poeitionl  Ib  the  marble  of  a  statne  leei 
really  marble  than  the  marble  in  the  quarry  ?  What  after  all  does  the 
problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  Will  ia  a  vii  motno, 
and  the  mind  a  dirtetite  power  at  one  moment  and  in  relation  to  the 
Will,  and  a  Re  or  Percipient  in  relation  to  objecla  moving  or  at  reet  t 
Sclielling  seenu  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  sQppose  the  ot^eetivity — and 
on  DO  other  gronnda  than  that  he  oommencea  by  giving  objectivity  to 
abstractions.  A  acting  he  calls  Will;  the  aame  A  acted  on  he  calk 
TVufA;  and  then,  because  acting  and  being  acted  on,  are  AntithesM 
or  appotiU  States,  he  first  toma  them  into  eontntty  lhiiif»,  and  thea 
transfers  this  oontrariety  to  the  aubjeot  A.  That  A  acta  on  B,  and  in 
iteelf  acted  on  by  0,  is  a  fact,  to  ^  Ifoa  t  respecting  wbioh  I  may 
have  no  other  answer  than  Nem'w;  but  that  my  ignorance  as  to  tta 
Bov  T  makes  any  contradiction  in  the  Fact,  I  con  by  no  means  admil^ 
any  more  than  that  a  mail  coaoh  moving  ten  miles  Ut  honr  upon  the 
road  coDtraUicta  the  fact  of  the  same  standing  in  a  ooAch  honae  the 
night  following.— S.  T.  0, 

Wrilfen  at  the  htginaing  of  the  tolwng. 

Pp.  16,  IC.  §  (J.  The  remarks  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  far  that  all  Sohelling's  "ooa- 
Iradictions"  are  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes,  Agert  et  Piiti,  in  the  senie  subject,  and 
that  the  diflioulty  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facta  of 
homon  Ah,  in  which  the  Pali,  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  difierent 
relations  and  at  ditferent  momenta.  Likewise  that  Schelling's  pod' 
tion  of  Opposites,  via.  Nature  and  Intelligence  as  the  same  with  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  already  supposes  Florality,  and  thia  being  supposed, 
the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  arbitrary,  for  the  conception  of  Pla- 
rality  once  admitted,  Ol^jeot  and  Subject  become  mere  relative  tenns, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each  existent  should  not  be  both 
Object  and  Bulfject  But  if  he  begina  at  the  beginning,  then  the  ob- 
jection appUea — ^viz.  that  BohelUng  arbitrari^flnbataiitlatMattrlbiitea. 
For,  in  tbe  very  set  of  of^ioring  A  to  B,  he  auppoeee  an  X  onminnw 
to  both,  vii.  Being,  obeia  ;  but  this  given,  there  U  iu>  ni 
2o* 
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why  Objectivity  and  Subjectivity  should  not  both  be  pre^aiUe  of 
both — so  namely  that  the  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the  Subject  A, 
and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B;  as  hn  the  instance  of  a 
lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  at  each  other.  Finally  it  is  a  suspiciDiii 
Logic  when  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  ^^  What  do  voa 
mean?  Gite  me  an  in$tanee.^^  The  fact  is,  that  every  instanoei 
Schelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  an  object  as  the 
base  of  the  Subject ;  and  his  betcimU  ThAtigheit  ohne  Beteumtteyn  1 
do  not  understand.  At  least  if  he  mean  the  Will,  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  expressing  liimself ;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previously 
explained  the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on 
the  coincidence  of  O.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of 
having  been  conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  be  well  to  show, 
how  much  better  Schelling^s  meaning  might  have  been  given  in  umple 
common-life  words. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  ^eiid 
aUerdings  eine  produetite  Thdtigheit,  welehe  im  WcUeti  neh  avmertT 
in  the  very  same  sense  of  the  word  ^'  productive,"  in  which  Nature 
^ im produeiren  der  Welt  produetiv  My.*"  only  that  the  one  is  ^^miT 
the  other  *^  ohne  Bewumteeyn  produetiv?'*  Now  this  is  merely  amerted, 
I  deny  it,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated. — S.  T.  C. — i.  e.  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  book  I  value,  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when 
I  am  reasoning. — S.  T.  0. 

P.S. — Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attacks  my  mind 
when  I  read  Schelling  or  Fichte.  Does  Perception  imply  a  greater 
mystery,  or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
that  is,  Self-perception  ?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act 
Specific  of  the  miud,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  be- 
come 0—0! 

No !  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  Perception,  yet  ask 
yourself  tchat  vou  perceive  and  a  contradiction  ensues.    (  The  re$t  loet, — 

s.  c.ys.  T.  G. 

Trantsc.  Id.  last  paragraph  of  p.  40-1 .  '*  How  we,  in  respect  of  those 
positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Ol^ective  falls  in  with  a 
Subjective — (and  this  takes  place  in  every  synthetical  judgment 
A  —  B ;  th^  Predicate^  the  conception  here  alttays  represent*  the  Sybjfc- 
tite,  the  Subject  the  Objective) — can  arrive  at  certainty,  is  inconceiva- 
ble."—^raw*/. 

Note. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Logician  proceeds  from  the  princi- 
ples of  Identity-,  Alterity  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  already  known : 
—that  the  Logical  /attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really 
it,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  Xot-he  reaUy  is — and  that  it  is  a 
Subject;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  by  the 
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predicate.  K.  B.— It  doea  Dot  follow,  that  the  Lo^nl  /■tbribntes  itt 
EgOity,  as  well  at  its  SabjectJTitj,  to  the  not-itself,  as  far  as  it  ^. 

In  other  words,  the  I/igical  /  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  tndlTid- 
nal  I,  which  miiBt  indeed  be  this  or  that  or  some  other,  hot  without 
determimog  which  it  is — indifidoalitf,  or  singnlaritj,  tn  genen,  aa 
when  we  saj,  everj  man  is  an  individaal. 

In  the  position,  "  Greeks  are  handsome,"  Schelling  says,  the  Sub- 
jBct  "Greeks"  represent*  the  Object, — the  Predi(ial«  "handsome,"  the 
Sabjectire.  Now  I  wonld  eaj  "  Greeks"  ia  a  Sntjeot  assomed  bf  ap- 
position with  myself  aa  a  Snbjeot.  Kow  this  Subject  I  render  objao- 
tive  for  tnyeelf  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  doea  not 
cease  to  be  a  Sal^ect. 

It  follows  of  conrae  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  eaaentially  empirical  in 
its  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  poiUrior  to  Metaphysica ;  im- 
less  you  wonld  name  these  the  higher  Lo^c. 

K.B.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  not 
to  the  Substance  of  Schelling's  Philosophy. 

Schelling  flnds  the  neceeaity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  but 
the  Phlloeopher,  twy-persooal,  at  two  several  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  a  to  B  b, 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  both  aldM : 
eo  that  when  he  arrivea  at  A  from  B  a,  he  most  return  back,  and  go 
ronnd  by  0  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  point  from  that  di< 
rection. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  rimplj 
reversing  the  assumption  that  Perception  is  a  species,  of  which  Sen- 
sation is  the  genns,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  oi^anized 
Sensation.  With  me,  Perception  is  the  etteatia  prima,  and  Sanation 
pereeptio  uniu*  ;  while  Perception  so  called  is  pereeptio  plurium  rim- 
uUonM.  Or  thus:  single  Intnition  is  Sensation,  comparative  and 
complex  Intuition,  Perception.  The  ounseqaenoea  of  this  pontlon  ara 
wide  and  endlees.— B.  T.  0. 

The  whole  difflonlty  lies  In  the  co-eiistanoe  of  Agtrt  «t  Patt  u 
Predicates  of  the  same  nitiieoL— 8.  T.  0. 

{WHtlmpnaMmtpagei^tmtiutitUp^ttnf  a»T:namo.U.— 
8.0.) 

P.  H,  and  then  pp.  S9-49.    The  3ptiunm  of  ScheUing'a  ayitwn 
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first  betrayi  itself;  tiu>ii|^  the  very  oomperifloii  dm  rrimen  Itka 
getmutritchm  JSaume  ought,  hy  ita  inadequaej  and  only  pertiAl 
lo  have  rescued  him.    Im  Eawm$  the  wfsria  md  the  limiting  power 
are  diverse.—^.  T.  0. 

IHd.  fi.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notes  on  the  Transs.  Id.  irfll 
scarcely  interest  or  he  intelligible  to  any  hnt  readers  d  that  work,  I 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  the  fbDowing  refers. — S.  C.) 

Bnt  why,  if  there  are  many  leKhtUerk,  ahonld  not  No.  1 1  act  on 
Ko.  9  It  if  I  act  on  itself,  it  is  acted  on,  tho^ore  aetible  on  by  an 
/.  Bat  to  assert  that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  and  no  other  ineom- 
ppehenMbly-^etermined-in-its-comprehaisiUe-deterBiinateiieas-'I,  is  U 
amert^  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Abeohite  Syn- 
thesis, the  /  AM  in  that  I  am,  are  falsely  transfenred  to  the  /  am  m 
ikat  Oedii. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  tins  wonid  be  $eevndf§m pnneipium  etmmdi; 
bnt  I  speak  only  Meundum  prine^Aum  admdi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  yon  assert  that  the  two  Prinoiplee  are  me; 
p.  18. 1. 17-18.*  What  is  this  bnt  to  admit  that  the  /  iCt«{f,  eiren  in 
its  absolute  synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  InteUigeace,  as 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  exist  f  And 
what  is  Sohelling's  BegranMtheit  uherhaupt  but  the  allgemeinert€  ab- 
straction from  the  hestimmten  BegrdTMtheiUn — a  mere  ena  loffieum^ 
like  motion,  form,  color,  Ac.  ? — S.  T.  C. 

Note  written  in  Schelling^s  Sys,  de»  Trams.  Id.  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed — Problem:  to  explain  how  the  I  lehcldA  itmlfaspfr- 
eeptite. — TVansl. 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconyenienoes  of  using 
the  same  term,  Anschauen^  for  the  productive  and  the  contemplatiTe 
Acts  of  the  Intelligential  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  daa  leh.  If  tAiff 
were  true,  the  I  could  never  become  self-ccmscious :  for  the  same  im- 
possibility for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — and  so  in 
fiict  it  is.  We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  saltue  from  mere  Seasa- 
tion  to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Peroep- 
tiou,  or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend,  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  oonud- 
eration.— S.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  pp.  26»-60.    "Since  then  Intelligence  beholds  the  ero- 

•  ThMtw0  things  talm  Ugetktrj  iJUt  tic  d^/hud  Limiutwn  tmnnHU  dtjbud  tkrmgk 
tk*  LimiUtin  in  general,  and  fet  tJUt  it  arises  at  tks  smme  tims  with  Ou,  amd  tktvmgk 
ems  .Set,  makes  tkatUistks  Ineom^ekensibls  and  fnexfiieaUs  sf  Pkilssspk^.—Trmnsl. 

f  TlUt  latoitkNi  (Ausekmntn)  to  an  AetMtj,  bultks  ImnwA  t  omob  b«kold,  ud  be- 
hold ItwU;  as  beholding  (cjucAcimk,  mnd  sick  onsekMusn,  als  ansek^msnd).  lb.  |».  ItL 
—  jyoMsL 


faition  of  the  UniTdne,  so  &r  m  it  faSa  within  its  view  (AnMhsirang), 
in  an  organization,  it  most  oonaequentlj  behold  the  same  as  identioal 
with  itself." 

Whether  from  acquired  habit  or  no,  I  do  not,  and  seem  to  myself 
never  to  have,  regarded  my  body  as  identioal  with  myself,  my  brain 
any  more  than  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
-^.  T.  0. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Mr.  0.  on  Schelling  have  become  partly  illegi- 
ble, or  are  too  much  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  given  here. — 8. 0. 

On  a  treatise  in  the  Jahrbiteh^  der  M^diem  ali  WmennHui^  enti* 
tied  Orundsatu  tu  einer  hit^ftigen  Seelenlehre,  Gronnd-positions  for 
a  fatore  Doctrine  of  the  Sonl, — Mr.  Ooleridge  writes  thns : 

Never  surely  was  work  written  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  for  both 
head  and  heart  What  toe  are  or  are  to  be ;  what  the  I  is,  is  not  even 
spoken  of.  But  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  last  paragri^b,  that,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remember  a  something  of  which  im, 
while  there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conscious :  while  our  brother 
Nothings,  who  had  not  been  virtuous,  would  be  forgotten  by  this 
Soul  1 ! — though  how  this  unconscious  Soul  can  be  said  to  forget 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thing  at  all 
about,  I  can  not  even  conjecture.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  ? — mere  Ip%e  dixiU  grounded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the 
scheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — S.  T.  0. 

At  the  end  of  SehelUng^s  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  gdttlichen 
Dingen,  &»,  des  Herm  Friedr.  Heinr.  Jaoobi,  Mr,  CoUridgeha&ioriUen: 

Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Ndtur-PhilMophen,  I  confess 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  G^ood  Sense  and 
Logical  Understanding  with  the  light  of  Reason  shining  in  it  and 
through  it ;  while  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amused  with  hap« 
py  conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (uherJHegmd)^  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous. — S.  T.  0. 

In  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Coleridge,  after  epeahing  ef 
SchelUng^i  great  geniue  and  inteUeetual  tigor,  objeete  to  hie  **ezalta» 
tion  of  the  Understanding  over  the  Reason."  **  What  understand- 
ing?" he  says,  "  That  of  which  Jaoobi  had  spoken  f  No  such  thing  t 
but  an  Understanding  enlightened  ; — ^in  other  words,  the  whole  Man 
spiritually  regenerated.  There  is  doubilees  much  true  and  aonte  ob- 
servation on  the  indefinitenesB,  the  golden  mists  of  Jaoobi*s  scheme; 
but  it  is  so  steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the 
Fancy  is  unlithesome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  the  wilful  open-eyed 
dream — and  the  wit,  the  would-be  smile,  sardonic  throughout.  Dry 
humor  with  a  vengeanoe."— 8.  T.  0. 
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On  a  margin  of  SoheDing's  PhUcmpkie  wad  Bdigim^  in  nlddi  tba 
anthor  oontends  with  a  work  of  Eschenmeyer'a,  the  aim  of  wfaidi  ii 
to  reintegrate  Philosophy  with  Faith,  at  p.  7,  Mr.  G.  writea : 

Whatever  St  Paul  (the  Apostle  to  and  throagji  the  UndefwtiniKng) 
may  have  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  nse  the  word  Aiik  not  aa  £§- 
ohenmeyer,  &o.  bat  as  a  total  energy  oHha  moral  and  mtaDectoal  ba- 
ing,  destitate  of  aU  antithesis. — S.  T.  0. 

Onp,b  Mr.  Coleridge  writee  : 
'  Here  we  have  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  effeeta  of  ambignooB 
(t.  e.  double  meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  &- 
pnte  between  SchelUng  and  Esohenmeyer  arises  ont  of  thia,  that 
what  Esohenmeyer  asserts  of  Faith  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  &ciihy, 
even  of  Keason  itself  as  merely  speoolative,  to  ih^fooal  energy,  t.  e. 
Beason  +  Will  4*  Understanding  t=  Spirit)  Schelling  understands  of 
Belief,  %,  e.  the  substitution  of  the  Will  +  Imagination  +  Semribitity 
for  the  Reason.— S.  T.  0. 

PhUoeophy  and  Religion^  pp.  21-2. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  truth,  whidi  Schelling  here  toSU  in 
and  after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  doudage  of  a  breezy  Novem- 
ber night,  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  scheme 
or  Tetraxy. 

1.  Absolute  Prothesis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.    Tlierefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reality.  Mene-Pater,  But  the  absolute  Will  self-realized 
is  still  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.  It  has  all  Reality  in  itself;  but 
it  must  likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.  That  is,  all  eternal  rela- 
tions are  included  in  all  Reality,  and  here  there  can  be  no  difference 
but  of  relation^  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 
8.  Absolute  Antithesis. 

But  the  absolute  of  Mene  is  Idea^  abeoluta  adaquata^  Bens  illius. 

But  where  Alterity  exists  without  difference  of  Attribute,  the 
Father  beholdeth  himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  Father  in  himself,  an  Act  of  absolute  Unity  is  g^ven, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  into  the  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the 
Father — Ktpix^p^ciCt  procemo  intereireularie, 

4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deue  Spiritue. 

From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Ideal, 
which  embarrasses  Schelling.  Idea  with  me  is  contra-distinguished 
only  from  conception,  notion,  construction,  impression,  sensation. — 
8.  T.  0. 

The  JahrHeher  der  Mediein  ale  Wiseeneehaft  and  the  Zeit»ekr^der 
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Spehulatite  Phffaih^  edited  by  SchelliDg,  contain  writings  bj  a  disci- 
ple of  his,  Dr.  Steffens.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Keyiew  by  Steffens  of  the 
later  natnral-philosophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  the  latter,  Mr. 
Coleridge  says : 

The  clear-headed  perspicnoos  Steffens,  whom  Hove  and  honor  with 
heart  and  head,  coold  not  bnt  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Schel- 
ling^s  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground- work  at  least  of  the  promised 
theory,  as  given  in  his  Einleitung :  and  nothing  but  his  reverential  sense 
of  Schelling^s  genius,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  influenced  him  to 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master's  dynamico-atomistic  assumption 
of  Simple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  far  more  beautiful  is  Steffen's 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and 
Gravity.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  form  of  Light  and  Warmth, 
in  which  they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  thus  ?  Let  the  highest 
product  of  Light  (N.B.  not  as  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  sound,  &c.,  but)  as  Lux  phcBnomencn  or  Dght 
commonly  so  called,  be  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant 
of  Organization.  A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical 
stuff,  embodying  the  chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  sub- 
stance or  magnetic  product  with  which  the  one  is  combined  and  made 
latent  being  the  metal  y,  the  stuff  representative  of — Magnetism,  and 
the  other  the  metal  a;,  the  stuff  representative  of  +  Magnetism,  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itself.    The  order  would  be  thus : 

Lux  phflsnomenon.  Oaloric. 

—  Electricity.  +  Electridty. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Functions. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Difiusion. 

2.  Contraction.  2.  Dilation. 

8.  Fixation.*  8.  Vis  fluidifica.t 

*  i,e,  Wlien  it  acts  on  a  Fluid, — ^for  a  Fluid  is  that  which  has  no 
distinguishable  parts :  the  oxygen  acts  therefore  on  the  whole  as  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  Solid  (=rec- 
tuM,  Rigid)  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of 
each  particle  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  phe- 
nomenon of  pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive 
hardness.  The  power  exerted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differenced 
only  by  the  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.  Muidmi^fluidknnwm  aereumquidem  propter  lenUh 
ejm  reUUinam^  hand  vero  aer.    An  Air. 
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Jakrh^cher  der  Med,  Dritt.  Band,  sweyt  H^L     UOer  dm  Y^ggU- 

tian  Yon  H.  Steffens.    P.  197. 

Thon  askest  bow  we  presume  to  say  any  thing  abont  T^etation, 
withoat  having  spoken  on  the  nature  of  light.  Hast  thou  seea  it,  or 
is  it  not  seeing  itself?    Steff.  TransL 

There  is  a  quackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  ThS&  lurdpaoiq  eif  uTOjo  yivog  without  notice !  Dufraggt  :^ 
What  do  I  ask? — or  concerning  what?  light  as  an  object — that 
somewhat,  in  the  absence  of  which  Tegetables  hUmcK,  &c  And 
Steffens  answers  me  as  if  we  had  been  conyersing  of  tubjeetice  Light 
— and  asks  me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  Lightl  Is  not  its  eM$e  in  the 
foidere  t  I  see  a  herring, — ^I  see  milk, — ^I  slice  the  fresh  herring  length- 
ways, and  suspend  the  slips  in  a  clear  phial  of  milk, — all  this  is  Mn'ii^. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two  I  see  the  phial  shining,  I  see  a  luminous  appa- 
rition, and,  if  I  darken  the  room,  I  can  see  other  things  by  it  within 
the  sphere  of  a  foot.  Now  it  is  thu^  we  were  talking  of:  and  what 
sense  is  there  in  saying :  Itt  ea  nicht  daa  Sehen  mlb$t  f — S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  some  r^narks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baader  U§bgr 
Starrer  und  FUeasmdes,  immediately  following  that  of  Steffens  on 
Vegetation,  Mr.  Coleridge  says : 

The  word  matter,  materia,  v7jti,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
fixed in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysics,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  knot  most  be  cut,  i.  e.  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mere  vid-eri  X  (opposed  to)  spirit  as  quod  agit  et  non  ap- 
parety  the  synthesis  being  body.  At  all  events  I  would  have  prefer- 
red the  terms  Quantity  and  Quality ;  thus : 

Materia  +  Spiritus  —  Corpus.  Ergo  Ma teria  est  in  corpora  :  spiritus 
agit  per  Corpus.  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body:  then  Spirit  (2)  re- 
emerges  in  moments,  as  a  property  or  function  of  Body,  but  in  omni 
tempore  and  as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immamentem — it  is  Quality — 
Spirituspotentialis.  Again  Materia  ens  in  eorpore  =  Quantity.— S.  T.  C. 


NoTB  A.  A.  p.  168. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  in  a 
book  called  Terrm-Filius,  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  London,  1726.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its 
paternal  relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal 
evidence,  and  know  not  that  my  father  ever  saw  the  volume  which 
contains  it. 

C>on  towu  verses  of  Father  William, 

**  Thy  Teraes  are  immortal^  O I  my  Mend, 
For  lie  who  iMdt  Umn,  rewli  tkem  t»  ws  §md.^ 

How  xxTl.  VOL  L  p.  14t. 


Non  A.  B.  p.  189. 

Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowlej  is  an  Aocotmt  of  his  Life  and 
Writings  by  T.  Sprat,  an«rwards  Biahop  of  Roebester.  ICr.  Coleridge 
aUudeit  to  his  snppreBaioD  of  Cowley's  leUers,  od  which  suligect  Sprat 
BSya :  ''  The  truth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  tMitwaea  particular  frienda, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  ooo  scarce  ever  be  St  to  aee 
the  light.  They  ahoold  not  consist  of  falaoaie  complimeats,  or  tedioos 
polities,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  bnt  thej  should 
have  a  native  oleameaa  and  shortoees,  a  domeetjcat  plalnuesa,  aud  a 
p«cn]iar  kind  of  familiarity,  which  can  only  affect  the  hamor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages,  which  malie 
writings  of  this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner 
of  taste,  when  thsy  come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  In 
■ach  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear  undressed :  aod  in  that 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  lit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streels." 

There  are  many  very  delightful  domeatio  letters,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the 
public  eye  have  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Oowper.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  genios,  especially  If  their  intellec- 
tual powers  have  been  coltiTated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home- 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  bome-matten ;  they 
seldom  treat  details  and  particnlars  merely  as  sncli,  hnt  qnicldy  bring 
thera  into  the  light  of  principles  and  general  truths,  and  even  in  their 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets, — nay,  fitter  aometimea 
than  if  they  had  dr«saed  tbemselvM  for  a  pablio  entertainment.  Few 
will  agree  with  Sprat  that  "  nothing  of  this  nature  should  be  pub- 
lished," though  care  should  be  taken  to  publish  nothing  which  really 
answers  to  his  description  in  suiting  only  "the  humor  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended."  "  Fulsome  oomplimenta  and  tedious  politiea" 
are  fit  neither  for  privat«  nor  public  perusal. — S.  C. 

Non  A.  o.  p.  187. 

The  iltnstratioQ  oT  St.  Nepomue  oocnrs  in  Riobter^  iUwflwn-JWuAC- 
iiitd-D»m«ti-3aieke  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Tboni  Kaoea)  chap.  t.  The 
author  says,  "  Since  the  taetera"  (critiee  or  raviewen),  "seldom  writ« 
books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisure  for  looking  over  and 
valuing  thow  of  othen ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  bad  ones,  and 
therefore  know  immedlahily  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  oomea 
In  their  way."  (Noel's  Transl.  p.  IM.)  They  know  the  loot  of  it 
certainly ;  theyrecognln  in  It  the  old  familiar  features,  and  oonoeiTe 
an  affection  for  it  at  Qrat  eight.  Bnt  thty  an  tu  bom  knowing  or 
dtataringittobatoA    The  Moe  delirion  durt  tad  them  to  write  b«d 
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books  nnder  the  impression  that  they  were  writing  good  onesyattandi 
them  when  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  wot- 
take  bad  for  good  and  good  for  bad ;  but  doabUeas  the  remembranee 
that  they  themselycs  have  been  oondemned  as  writere  makes  them 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  torn ;  as  boyi 
at  school,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  upon  their  tormentorB,  yet 
feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  iniikted 
on  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Oarlyle  says,  ^^  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable ;''  and  they  who  have  snflfered  from  re- 
viewers^ thongh  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  are  not 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  on  their  merits  and  demeritB.— ^.  C. 


NoTB  A.  D.  p.  218. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author^s  note  at  p.  218,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  TayIor*s 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  ziL  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  entitled  The  Merey  of  the  DiTine 
Judgments;  or,  God^s  method  in  curing  sinners.  Bat  either  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  him  as  a  quotation,  as 
well  as  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  have  found  the  story  with  a 
diflferent  comment  in  some  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these :  ^^  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  o& 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantas- 
tic, and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered.  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  Grod  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  He  then  proceeds,  "Bat  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this 
volume  were  printed,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  The  Lile 
apd  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L. 
concerning  Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.  'SLJ's 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say  : 

^^  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particularly  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory, 

*  **  Qoaodoque  reminladtnr  aUqnit  indi^eos  ab  allqna  re,  e^foi  mwaoraliir,  m  q«B 
prooedit  ad  aUun  triplid  raltoiM.   QaaniloqaeqiiidoinraUoQdilBUiladiBis, 
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not  Imaginatioii,  to  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
in  which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it 
bring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Harness  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  recalled  in  the  mind  unless  its  elements  have  already 
been  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  becanse  the  observations 
of  Aquinas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  conld  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  Bat  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  tells 
us,  that  the  word  ^^  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire."*  Locke  says,  "  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has. 
had  them  before."! 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  ^^  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuition ;"  although  likewise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inas- 
much as  it  judges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken,  Mem- 
ory is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Hobbes  calls  a  *^  mixt  sense,  but  internal ;" 
but  that,  since  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  them  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
mi^es  a  quid  pro  quo  and  ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory .| 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima- 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  this 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  "  Tlie  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — True — ^but  do  they 

aIlqalsiii«mnnUiirdeSoerato,et  per  hoc  occurrit  el  Plato, qui  est  simnis  el  in  taplen- 
tia ;  qaandoque  Toro  ratione  oootrarletatia>  Bicut  Bi  aliqnls  memoretnr  Hectoris,  et  per 
hoc  ooeurrit  ei  Achillee.  QnaDdoque  vero  ratione  propinquitatis  c^Juacamque,  aieut 
cum  aliquit  memor  ect  patrla.  et  per  lioc  occurrit  el  flliua.  Et  eadem  ratio  eat  d« 
quacumqoe  alia  propinqultate,  vel  aocietatia,  Tel  loci,  rel  temporiSf  et  propter  boo  fit 
reminiaeentia,  quia  moiua  horum  ae  invioem  oonaequuntnr."— GraMuaiary  litttit  «•  k, 
p.  98.  ^utw.  EdiL  1612. 

*  Eleroenta  of  the  Philoaopby  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  tL  1. 1,  p.  900. 

t  Hum.  Underhand,  b.  11,  cap.  z.  a.  9. 

%  Femuk  dtr  EinbUdunfkr^,  pp.  16-17. 
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not  «t  the  tame  time  show  how  the  olijeets  came  to  be  aggregaleil 
Gau&a  autsm  reminimendi^  says  Aqaiaas,  ett  ifr^  wmtmmm  qui  rslm- 
quuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impremi^ue  ^U9^  ffuod  primo  apprtkadir 
mu$*  The  process  of  recollection  depends  on  the  order  of  the  do* 
tions  left  in  the  mind  from  the  firet  impression ;  and  Aqninas,  after 
Aristotle,  states  the  law  of  that  order,  though  only,  as  1^  J.  Mackia- 
tosh  observes,  for  the  sake  of  ezplainiog  reooUection.  The  ot^jecCs 
are  strung  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  re- 
lationship ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particiilar  bead  which  we  wish  to 
bring  close  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Borton  says  that  *^  the  scope  of  Aqnina^  s 
remarks  has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  thsn 
to  association."  Bat  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  apon 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory-— (for  we 
conld  not  connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  we 
could  not  preserre  those  we  have  once  had  and  distinguish  them  from 
such  as  are  immediately  present) — Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  coi^unction  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind ;  its  relation  to  phantasy  or  imagination  is  implied  by  Hobbei 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  plainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
De  Memoria^  cap.  i.  Ti  fitv  oiv  kon  fivijfijj  Ka2  rd  fiviifiovtvuv  eiptroi* 
6ti  ^avTuofuiToc,  (Jf  eUovoc  ov  ^vraofuij  i^ic.  **  What  then  memcffr 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  said,  namely,  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  the  phantasm  represents :" 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,  a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phan- 
tasm, not  indeed  according  to  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  the  iuiagi- 
native  virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alicujut 
prim  sensati^  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  this  first 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  Tivoc  fiiv  ovv  tuv  t^  V^'XW  itrrtv  if  uir,fiif, 
^vepdvy  on  ovnep  Ka2  if  pavTotria.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concerned 
¥nth  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones;,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  bat 
neitlier  does  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
*^  ideas  of  reflection''  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  imaged. 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  be 
passed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  firom  "  Association  of  Ideas*' 
to  "  Acts  of  Memor}'." 

Insisting  upon  the  merits  of  Hume's  classification,  Mr.  Barton  ob- 
serves, that  it  embodies  cause  and  eflfect  but  not  contrariety ;  that 

*  Ocmimentaiy,  Lutit  v.  a.  pu  M. 
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of  Aqninas  oontrtriety*  bat  not  oanse  and  effect ;  and  that  ^  in  a  di- 
vision into  three  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material."  Hnme  re- 
fined npon  the  older  classification  no  donbt ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  cause  and  effect^  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  ele- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  clause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  part  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in  reference  to  association ; — ^like- 
ness and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible  to  one  principle,  if  the  last 
may  ^^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  eatuati<m  and  re»emblaneey  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  does,  that  there  are  Jiw 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  five  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  less  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  nearness,!  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  association,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton^s  assumption  that  ^^  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c,  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
aim  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally 
Aristotle's,  and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  pUgiar- 
lem,  are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B.  p.  225. 

The  elder  Reimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  &mous  Wolfcnbuttel  Fragments,  published 
by  Leasing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 

*  By  eontrarittf  Aquinas  does  not  teem  to  haTe  meant  oontniat  in  being  and  char- 
acter, but  opposition  or  antagoniim  in  position,  at  least  in  his  flrst  mention  of  it.  Hii 
•xaropto  of  AcblOea  and  Hector  abowa  this,  fbr  they  were  signal  adTervariea,  bat  not 
directly  oppoeed  to  each  other  in  qoalitiea  of  mind  or  body.  Arla(otle*a  eatpwastai 
ivavrtev  might  signify  any  opposednoss;  and  in  a  aubaeqnent  paragraph  (#.  p.  96) 
Aqalnas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Aristotle's  own 
lUustratlon  of  proceeding  (Vom  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  Autama,  a  dry  soaaon. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  Jaroea  Mackintoah  says:  ^'Ue  (Uls  Into  another  and 
more  uoacconntable  error,  in  representing  his  own  redaction  of  Mr.  Hume^s  principles 
of  association  (resemblance,  contrariety,  causation,  contiguity  In  time  or  place)  to  the 
one  principle  of  eontlgnity,  as  a  dlscorery  of  hta  own,  hy  which  his  theory  Is  disitognlalird 
Arom  **  the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers.*'  Nothing  bat  loo  emloslTe  a  eoosktero^ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  oouki  hare  led  him  to  speak  thus  of  what 
was  hinted  hyAristoClfl,distincUy  laid  down  by  Hobbea,  and  tally  unlblded  both  hy  Hart> 
iBf  aiid  CoiidiaM.*»— BIhleal  PhUoaopby,  p.  IM. 
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His  son,  Job.  Alb.  Hmnrieh,  was  bom  at  Hainbiii]^  in  1719, 
to  eminence  as  a  physician  in  his  native  tatjy  became  ProfeBSor  of  the 
Natoral  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  179^,  died  at  Banzan  in  1814. 
Archdeacon  Hare  belieYes  him  to  have  been  ^a  ratioiialiaing  mon&t 
of  the  same  class  as  Franklin,  one  of  those  who  inoAgined  that  the 
world  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy ;"  and  mentionfl  that  bii 
writings  were  chiefly  on  elecbicity,  oondnotore,  te«,  wbi<^  led  him 
into  a  kind  of  oontroyersy  with  Kant.  J.  A.  H.  Reimaros,  though  of 
his  Father's  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonJr 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  affirmed)  natural  re- 
gion. He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  a^  t 
mere  abstraction — ^which  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza^s  system  He  is 
made  to  appear,  however  the  anther  of  that  system  may  have  pro- 
tested against  sndi  a  consequence — ^but  as  the  Uving  Gt>d,  the  sootm 
of  all  being,  from  our  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration  naturally  arise,  but  whose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properij 
apprehensible  by  us — ^in  whom  to  hnaWy  to  wll,  and  to  Kork  are  fu 
thing.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  nsed  after- 
wards by  Fichte  in  his  Be$timmung  dei  Mentehen.  Bat  Reimanis  de- 
clared that  the  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  souPs  good  in  religion  can  never  be  derived  from  appearance 
occurrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fathers,  nor  through  in- 
ward illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiration,  but — ^mistaken 
man  I— certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examinatioQ 
of  the  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  labor  of  the  und^- 
standing  set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connection  of  thought 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  dU  Grande  der  menschU- 
ehen  Erkenntnm  vnd  der  naturliehen  Beligion^  and  I  suppose  it  \s  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  8-T,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  C. 

Note  D.  p.  801. 

"  About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the 
lifetime  of  Odin,  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Moesia,  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Goths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  oi 
Scripture  into  the  Moeso-gothic  language  {9ee  JIuhaeiig'a  IntrodHction 
to  the  New  Testament^  §  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacio,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  that  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
among  them  had  become  a  public  wish.    Ulphilaa  obtained  from  the 
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Emperor  Yaleas,  at  OoiiBtaiitinople,  the  requisite  patronage,  and  was 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Ohnrches  which 
he  had  founded,  and  the  tribes  which  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct; 
and  he  deserved  by  his  virtues  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  his 
extensive  flock. 

"  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  (Jos- 
pel  has  been  preserved,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lye, 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  by 
Zahn,  at  Weissenfels,  1805.  This  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of 
Odin  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  monument  of  Gennan  literature.^* 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.  Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

Note  E.  p.  808. 

Otfride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsace.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Surv^,  says  that  he  studied  at 
Fulda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  his  rhymed  Pater  Noster, 
rhymed  Eucharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  rhymeless  poem  on  the  Nativity  are  to  be  found  in 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
German  language,  or  rather  completed  that  which  Oharlemagne  had 
begun. — S.  0. 

Note  F.  p.  808. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Loutzdorffer,  was  bom  at 
Ktimberg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his  poems  in  1558,  and 
died  in  1576.  In  early  youth  ho  wandered  from  city  to  city,  joining 
the  Meuter$dnger^  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  the  Ohnrches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  noisy  approbation,  be- 
cause they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowman,  who,  in  like 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efiicacious  assistance  to 
Wiokliflfe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Busching  at 
Niimberg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  Dialogues,  Son- 
nets, Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Drolleries,  the  style  of  which  is  simple 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  metre  short  and 
ballad*  like,  generally  the  height  or  nine  syllale  iambic  with  rhyme. 
A  tragic  dimma  on  tiie  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  Expulsion 
from  ParadiMi  ia  placed  first  in  the  oolleotion.    This  first  volninA 
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{ent,  Bueh.)  contaiDs  the  grotesque  Play  on  tbe  story  of  Cain  and  A)»d, 
which  Mr.  0.  describes  in  theLectores  onSbakspeare,  IV.  p,  288;  tram- 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Melancthon.  It  is  at  p.  14S.  The  fint 
and  last  parts  of  this  piece  are  not  very  oongnioaa  with  eadi  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awfnl  adnlt  Cain  of  the  Old  Teatainent: 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  nanghty  good-lbr-nothing  boy,  who  rona  away 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  lon«s 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  yonth  and  his  brother  and  parente,  when 
he  refxises  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  beliore 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  aransingly  natural,  and 
show  that  Melancthon  did  not  always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  jn- 
venile  forms.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of 
Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  nanghty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fruits 
of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  But  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  has  been  called  ^*  the  disease  of  the  age,'^  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Hare  thinks 
that  the  poem  entitled — ^The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  earth 
(Ztreit.  Buch.  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  tbe 
Devirs  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  azid 
observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein :  but  the  details  of 
the  two  poems  are  perfectly  different.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is  that 
called  The  Wittemberg  Nightingale  {dieWittemberpuch*  XaehticaU)^ 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  C.  say^  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  ia  a  hymn  by  ITans  Sachs^ 
but  one  that  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  C.'s  description — that  be 
could  not  indeed  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Luther's  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation ;  that  be 
was  also  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  {der  MorgentUmX 
to  the  Niimberg  ]^»oet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andacktbuch  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first 
at  p.  268,  the  second  at  p.  208,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  PhiL 
Nicolai. — 8.  C. 

NoTB  G.  p.  804. 

'*  Martin  Opitz  was  bom  at  Breslan  in  1595,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
Oorman  poems ;  which  last  are  remarkable  fi>r  a  tenenesa  hitherto 
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nnknoim.  BoBpeoted  of  Sooinianisni,  he  wm  protected  by  Bethlem 
Qabor,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenbnrg.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1628 ;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagions  fever 
in  1689." 

Tlie  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polish  of  Action  than  on  strength  of  thought;  his  style 
however  found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  i.  172, 178. 

J.  6.  Eichhorn^s  Gesehichte  der  Literature  after  stating  that  Wekhr- 
Un  and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  tlie  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  same  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  poetry,  both 
sought  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  material,  by  models  se- 
lected from  the  ancients  add  the  Italians,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  hit 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  proceeds 
to  say :  *^  Opitz  on  the  contrary  founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesiai 
which  maintained  and  propagated  the  good  taste  he  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  sno- 
cess.  From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  tlie 
German  tongue  1  with  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli- 
cations, has  he  enriched  it !  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal- 
lads, through  whom  he  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  ma- 
terials which  he  improved;  along  with  these  German  sources  he 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neighbors,  ea- 
pecially  the  Italians.  From  the  last  he  borrowed  the  sonnet,  and  the 
melo-drama;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry; 
successful  in  the  former  but  far  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  he 
sought  to  rise  above  the  light  song;  for  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  r^ 
gards  its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception.^ 
Translation.    (  Vierter  Band.  ii.  Abth.  pp.  770,  771.)— S.  0. 

Note  H.  p.  804. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  oontidned 
In  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furohte- 
gott  Gellert  was  bom  July  4, 1715,  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  w^  Pastor.  He  died. 
Bee.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  delightftd 
Oowper,  while  he  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  yonng 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Vtnal  MIglit  and  jQf  dito  to  ditfe 
AUiidaHib«l< 

VOX,,  in.  2H 
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he  was  himself  saddened  by  miserable  hypodioiidrim,  which,  aftv 
shadowing  bis  early  life  with  passing  doads,  at  length,  instead  of 
dispersing  itself,  gathered  round  him  and  darkened  his  whole  sky. 
In  1758,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipzig,  and 
was  very  popular  as  a  Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  his  Fables  in 
Verse,  which  had  ^^  astonishing  sncoess ;  and  form,  peiiiaps,  the  first 
native  poetic  work  of  the  modem  Germans,  which  became  deddedlj 
and  nationally  popular."  The  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  ^[f9 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Grottlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  Qnedlinborg 
July  2,  1724 ;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and 
eldest  of  ten  children.    He  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  22d  of  March.     The  Danish  Minister  BemstorC 
strack  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  support^  while 
he  completed  his  great  work  The  Messiah,  the  first  three  cantos  of 
which,  already  published,  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Grermany. 
The  Danish  capital  was  his  home  till  1771.    In  1798  he  began  to 
superintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrams* 
Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  iii.  commencesX  an  Epir 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.    Mr.  Coleridge  compar«& 
it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lectures  on  Shakspearc,lV.  p.  302.      Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Taylor,  Klopstock  was  far  from  rivalling  Milton  in  the 
'*  habitual  demeanor"  becoming  a  great  mcred  poet ; — set  no  such  ex- 
ample of  Christian  strictness,  even  after  gaining  fame  by  The  Messiah, 
as  that  sublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Paradise  Ix>st.    Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  protested  against  profaning  **tho  awful  name  of  Milton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epithet  Puritan y    Yet  he  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  a  well-known    writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  calls  "  this  Puritanism  of  ours," — that  is.  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  puritanical  form, — ^  among  the  noblest 
Heroisms  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth.'' 

Charles  William  Ramler  was  born  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  Pomerania, 
pf  needy  parents,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  orphan  school 
of  Stettin.  He  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  literary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  He  died  in  1798  of  pulmonary  consumption^  after 
having  withdrawn  from  his  emploj-ments  for  some  time  before  frinu 
ill  health.  His  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.  They  were  first  collected  apart  in 
1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  might 
be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  character  of 
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imitations,  yet  while  Leasing  passed  for  an  Aristotle,  Mendelsohn  fbr  a 
Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — ^and  all  of  those  were  friends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  German  Horace  was  applied  with  less 
hyperbole.  x 

Grotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (himself  a  volnminons 
writer),  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  various  literary  employ- 
ments, having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbuttel 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
sists of  Epigrams,  Minor  poems.  Fables  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan 
the  Wise,  an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebrated,  and,  as 
curtailed  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  Qer- 
many.  Ho  appears  however  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  an  admirably  dear  style,  and 
with  considerable  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  art.  A  writer  in  the  Gent's.  Mag.  of  May, 
1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  his  close  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  affirms  that  ^^the  love  of 
truth,  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  his  intellectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi- 
dently no  taste  for  German  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing  in  the  Edinboro' 
Review  (No.  166)  that  he  "  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
tendencies  and  physiogoomy ;"  that  while  Klopstock  made  it  English, 
Wieland  French,  Lessing  made  it  German.  This  remark  rests,  I  think, 
upon  no  very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessing's  priority ;  for  was 
not  Klopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, 
— ^with  his  cumulated  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — "  fes- 
toons of  angels  singing  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension" 
— ^thoroughly  Teutonic — and  Wieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust  are  perhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  nnlikenees 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  best  German  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiful 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charao- 
teristios,  so  the  finest  and  purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  nations  and  less  of  mere  national  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thtntght  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  writers  than  in  poets.  The  ityle  of 
Lessing  is  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminently  national 
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The  ^  ootnpeen^  of  the  four  writore  above  mentioiied 
dorn^  Scblegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  Kldst  and  others.  Wietaad, 
Herder  and  Biirger,  more  celebrated  than  those  last  named,  etme 
upon  the  field  before  they  all  had  retired  from  it. — S.  O. 


Note  I.  p.  80i. 

The  charaoteristies  of  German  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  baa  given  m 
The  Friend  (II. pp. 886-7).  "If  I  take  the  three  great  conntries  of 
Europe,"  he  says,  "in  respect  of  intellectnal  character, — I  should 
characterize  them  in  the  following  way : — premising  only  that  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  genins^  rare  in 
all  countries,  is  eqnal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances  equally  numer- 
ous ;  not,  therefore,  contra-distinguishing  either  from  the  other,  but 
both  from  the  third  country. 


OBBMANT. 

SNOLAITD. 

TBANGB. 

Genius 

Genius 

CleveniesB 

Talent 

Sense 

Talent 

Fancy 

Humor 

Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  efieota,  in  which  the  quali- 
ties manifest  themselves  intellectually. 


GEBMANY. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated 

Totality 

Distinctness 


EXGLAKD. 

Law  discovered 

Selection 

Clearness 


FRAXOX. 


Theory  invented 

Particularity 

Palpability. 


Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated"  he  remarks  that  "  this,  as  co-ordinate 
witli  genius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
two  following  qualities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c."  He  represents 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to 
time. 


GERMANY. 

Past  and  Future 


ENGIAND. 

Past  and  Present 


TRASCR, 

The  Present. 


"  The  parent  vice  of  (German  Literature,"  says  the  article  on  Les- 
sing  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  "  is  want  of  distinct  purpose :  and, 
as  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chastened 
style."  Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  "  manifest  inferioritv"* 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  in 
German  literature  that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  hold  it  neoea^ 
sary,  to  comprehend  its  whole  purpose  beforehand ;  that  it  has  for  its 
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object  to  enlarge  the  dommin  of  revealed  trath  and  knowledge,  the 
entire  fruits  of  the  diaoorerj  in  these  particalars  being  left  for  time 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  evil  of  English  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  [>rodnoed  here^  the  want  of  whidi  i§  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  rice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  psendo-praoticality ;  every  thing 
treated  of  mnst  issue  in  something  to  be  done  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  enjoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.  The  Germans 
write  on  a  different  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  comforts  of  life  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  opera  ipsa  plurit  facimda  sunt, quaUnus  sunt  terittUis pig- 
nora^  quam  propter  vita  commoda.  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  the  larger  because  undefined,  and 
very  slight  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions ;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  barrenness, — though  many  of  the  traveUers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  them  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fruitful  regions,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marching  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  maintaining  that  by  the  old  roa^la 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  feel,  even  while  they  declaim  against  the  presumption  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us ;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (the  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmonize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  whfch  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart 
and  moral  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  "  worthy  Teutones"  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  bat  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
good  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
Carman  may  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers, 
even  those  that  are  flghting  against  what  they  call  Oermanism,  But 
no  sooner  do  we  abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  un- 
■oond  that  floats  around  it,  than  we  forget  whenoe  it  oame.    When 
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it  is  foand  to  be  Catholic  it  is  no  longer  admitted  to  be  Tentonic,  and 
onlees  it  is  hollow  and  visionary  it  is  not  recognized  as  Grerman. 

Who  can  wonder  that  one  who  sees  a  ^'  manifest  inferiority"  in 
German  literature  tc^  English  literature  of  the  same  period — (if  our 
literature  of  past  ages  is  meant  to  be  included  the  comparison  is  hardlr 
fair) — should  ascribe  this  inferiority  to  a  ^'  want  of  culture*^  in  the 
producers  ?  I  however  conjecture,  tiiat  a  systematic  education  of  the 
intellect  is  more  general  in  Germany  than  here.  Germans  are  tanght 
to  think — ^Englishmen  to  read  and  write ;  there  are  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  style  in  G^erman  literature ;  and  if  German  authors,  sa  a 
body,  write  worse  than  the  English  I  believe  it  is  because  they  think 
more,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  new  thoughts  to  provide  with 
new  apparel.  The  streams  of  language  run  less  smoothly  when  they 
are  flowing  through  freshly  opened  channels.  I  will  conclude  this 
note  with  referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  little  essay  in  the  form 
of  comments  upon  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  advantages  which 
the  Germans  owe  to  their  philosophical  education,  to  their  ^*beiiif 
better  trained  and  disciplined^^  than  ourselves  ^'  in  the  principles  and 
method  of  knowledge."  It  is  in  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  pp.  244-9, 2d 
edit.— S.  0. 

Note  J.  p.  808. 
Tait's  Magazine,  Jan.  1835,  p.  9. 

"  These  are  things  too  unnatural  to  be  easily  believed ;  or,  in  a  land 
where  the  force  of  partisansliip  is  less,  to  be  easily  understood. 
Being  true,  however,  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  at  pre^ent 
it  is  almost  necessary  that  they  should  be  stated,  for  the  justilioation 
of  Coleridge.  Too  much  has  been  written  upon  this  part  of  his  life, 
and  too  many  reproaches  thrown  out  upon  his  levity  or  his  want  of 
principle  in  his  supposed  sacrifice  of  his  early  political  connections,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  reverencer  of  Coleridge's  niemorj'  to  pass 
over  the  case  without  a  full  explanation.  That  explanation  is  in- 
volved in  the  strange  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary 
Whigs.  Coleridge  passed  over  to  the  Tories  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  all  j)atriots  did  so  at  that  time,  and  in  relation  to  our  great 
foreign  interest — viz.  by  refusing  to  accompany  the  Wbigs  in  their 
almost  perfidious  demeanor  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Auti-min- 
isterial  they  afl^ect  to  style  their  policy,  but  in  the  most  eminent  sense, 
it  was  SLnti-nadonal.  It  was  thus  far — viz.  exclusively,  or  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  relation  to  our  great  feud  with  Napoleon — ^that  Coleridge 
adhered  to  the  Tories.  But  because  this  feud  was  so  capital  and  so 
earth-shaking  a  quarrel,  that  it  occupied  all  hearts,  and  all  the  coun- 
cils of  Christendom,  suttering  no  other  question  almost  to  live  in  its 
neighborhood,  hence  it  happened  that  he,  who  acceded  to  the  Tories 
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in  this  one  ciiapter  of  their  policy,  ww  regarded  a*  an  ally  in  the 
most  general  eense.  Bomeetio  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten ; 
no  qnestioD,  in  any  proper  Bonse,  a  Tory  one,  ever  aroee  in  tliat  mra ; 
or,  if  it  had,  the  pablic  attention  wonld  not  have  settled  npoa  it,  and 
it  would  speedily  have  l>een  dismissed," 

n.  October,  1884,  pp.  598-4. 
"From  Ualta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  telLi  as,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope's 
wish,  of  some  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Bonaparte,  for  SMring  him  as  an 
anti-Gallican  writer.  This  statement  was  ridicnled  by  the  anonymona 
assailant  in  Blaclanood,  as  the  very  consommation  of  moon-Btmolc 
vanity ;  and  it  is  there  compared  to  John  Demiia'a  frenzy  in  retreating 
from  the  eea-eoast,  andcr  the  belief  that  Lonis  XIY.  had  commis- 
sioned emieaanes  to  land  on  the  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at 
his  person.  Bnt,  after  all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entiivly  improbable. 
For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  Opposition  (Obarlee  Fox,  as 
Coleridge  asserta)  had  pointed  ont  all  the  principal  writers  in  the 
Morning  P«tt,  to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by  describing  the  war  as  a 
war  'of  that  Journal's  creadon.'  And  as  to  the  insinnatlon  that  Na- 
poleon was  above  throwing  his  regards  npon  a  simple  writer  of  po- 
litical essays,  Ihat  is  not  only  abnndantiy  confuted  by  many  aooree  of 
analogoQS  cases,  bnt  also  is  specially  pnt  down  by  a  case  ciroamstan- 
tially  recorded  in  the  second  tonr  to  Paris,  by  the  oelehrated  John 
Scott.  It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  gronnd  vrhatever,  than  that 
of  his  connection  with  the  London  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Ur.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assidnoosly  by  Napoleon  dnring 
the  hiaidred  dayt.  Assnredly,  Coleridge  deaerved  beyond  all  other 
men  t^t  ever  were  connected  wiih  the  dsUy  press,  to  be  regarded 
with  distinction.  Worlds  of  dne  thinking  lie  bnried  in  that  rast 
abyss,  never  to  lie  disentombed,  or  reetored  to  human  admiration. 
Like  the  sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasnree  withont  end,  that  no  diving 
heU  will  bring  np  again.  Bnt  nowhere  thronghont  its  shoreless  mag- 
a^nes  of  wealth  doea  there  lie  snch  a  bed  of  pearls  confounded  with 
the  mbhiBh  and  '  porgamenta'  of  ages.  Be  in  the  political  papers  of 
Coleridge.  No  more  appreciable  monmnent  conld  be  nused  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  repnblication  of  his  essays  in  the  Mom- 
tup  Pott,  hot  still  more,  of  those  afterwards  pabbshed  in  the  Courier. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  timee,  ia  illnstrated  by  the 
foot  that  distinctiy  and  solemnly  be  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  snch  an  event  u 
the  meat  romontio  of  visions,  and  not  lees  chimerical  than  that 
'  march  npon  Faria,'  of  Lord  Hawkeabnry'a,  whioh  for  ao  many  y eara 
■applied  a  theme  of  Ungfatar  to  tha  Wh^"— a.  0. 
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NoTB  K  p.  814. 

William  Whitehead  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1714-15.  He  im 
the  author  of  severa]  saocessfiil  plays — The  Roman  Father,  Creust, 
and  The  School  for  Lovors ;  and  of  misoellaDeons  poems,  that  hsTe 
scarce  any  individualizing  characteristios,  bnt  are  in  the  manner  of 
writers  of  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne.  On  his  retorn  from  travelHog 
with  noble  pnpils,  he  published  an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  six  Ekguc 
Epistles,  which  were  applauded  at  first,  and  in  course  of  time  iw^ 
lected;  the  usual  fate  of  poems  produced  by  Talent  apart  from 
Genius :  the  Junonian  offspring  of  a  female  parent  alone.  Thb  Ode 
to  the  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry  as  may  be  writ- 
ten by  a  clever  man,  on  command,  having  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
desired,  except  a  soul  qfiU  awn :  it  reads  like  a  first-rate  school  ex- 
ercise, or  such  an  exercise  as  might  be  produced  in  an  adnlt  Sekoti 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  laureateship  on  the  death 
of  Gibber,  and  died  suddenly,  April,  1786,  after  a  life  unusually  cslin 
and  comfortable  for  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  for  one  who  had  ori- 
ginally to  live  by  his  wits,  though  very  substantial  patronage  together 
with  singlehood,  exempted  him  from  aotuaUy  depending  upon  them; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  the  ^^  misogyne,^'  Boccac- 
cio, on  the  subject  of  marriage,  will  partly  account  for  his  ease  and 
tranquillity.  He  published  two  volumes  of  his  works  in  1774:  to 
These  Mason  added  a  third,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writing! 
prefixed  to  it. 

His  highest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  Pope, 
whose  notice  he  gained,  when  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  in 
verse  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former :  was  bom  1710, 
died  1774.  In  his  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  com- 
plains, that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  ''*  lash  the  sins  of  men ' 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scornful  censure  in  return :  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  whUe  great 
ones  are  applauded.  Mato  little  he  was  he  probably  never  knew,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  British  Poets. — S.  C. 


Note  L.  p.  814. 

A  Charge  to  the  Poets,  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  verse,  an  Epistle  by 
the  same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 

One  telalrodE  on  which  goodnlbors  q>ltt 
It  thloklaf  aa  ■"ftklnrt  mHlllkit  thilr  wU ; 


In  the  latter  he  sAya, 


AftergiTJDghisreasoDs,  anddisplATiDgtbeeTilaof  a  Ijfeo/ieritinf, 

he  tboB  proceeds : 

vnu  rafngs  than  ntniiml— Willi  gndaiuiirin 
BomA  prmcllHd  tKJCibBBUerInTLl«you  in: 
WhenlucklcH  binta,  condemo'il  lo  conn  lbs  (own, 

VVrlls  gijr  eoDuDdrumi  wILb  u  ubing  havl, 

Or,  MandkH,  ihinjaa,  pennilaig  eampltlB, 
Nk  or  Uw  wocld'h  Inn  ■*  (kaUml  sold  dlidiln." 

A  pendant  to  this  pictare  might  be  obtained  from  Ura.  Charkllt 
Smith's  poetical  deacription  of  strolling  Bctora. 

WtallsifalniingEdgir  intaliblankMroIl'il 
EicImIiu  with  IDO  mnch  tauiii],>"roiq'a  a^oU?' 

Whila  GooerU  or  Rf^a—wub  bU  iblrl  I 

The  author  of  this  work  obeerves  that  thoDgli  "  pr^Hs  of  the  nn- 
irortbj  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  ae  Tobberiee  of  the  deaerviDg,"  jret 
fn  "promiscaons  company  no  pnident  man  will  oppngn  the  merita 
of  a  contemporaiy."  On  the  same  sabjeot  Whitehead,  after  adviiing 
tbe  guardiana  of  the  sacred  font  to  "keep  the  peace,"  writes  thus: 


indt  MMbtr'i  baji. 


Wbill.'lloj. 

[ID,  U»t  bait  cbe  1 

F>1«  -nH,  n 

U»itreiiglh,W» 

ThroDgbfag.r 

■n-iwtdaconMT. 

Wb«ii.'tu>> 

Flm,ll(Ui,or 

OldTlBewlD 

■aula  >ll  jour  el> 

KMomtbag. 

namuKKbctall 

bnt sometimes  not  till  "the  gemaa"  has  settled  his  acconnts  wiA 
time  altogellier,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  forgot  him  I — B.  0. 


Boooaodo  doea  not  appear  a  "  iDaogjati"  when  be  fa  deaeribfay 
Dnrtes^  adorad  Bealrioe  at  eight  years  oU, — •^amat  tiffimdnUm  • 
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heUa  gMmdo  la  mafcmciuUeaa^^  with  features  "  jM0>ie»  oUr€  aOa  Id- 
leeea^  di  tanta  onetta  taghegga  ehe  quan  %tC  anffioleUa  era  rfpuiata  dlf 
fnoUr^ — miless  he  thought  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  thcr 
are  past  maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  be- 
fore they  have  attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  aa  wife,  if  it  be 
meant  for  that  of  the  gemu  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  apertot,  nur 
he  pronounced  not  almost^  hut  altogether  slanderous.  Well  migiu 
he  exclaim  of  such  a  creature  as  he  describes — who  compels  her  has- 
hand  to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  hut  even 
of  every  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
is  going ;  who,  when  he  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  love  of  some  one  else, 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself — **  oh  jatiea 
inestimabils  arere  con  coti  wipettoso  animale  a  ritere^  a  eonvenan^  d 
ultimamento  ad  inteechiare  e  morire  P^  The  last  is  all  he  could  be 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  sucIl  company.  ^*  Who  does 
not  know,^  says  he,  ^^  that  all  other  things  are  tried,  before  they  are 
taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not ;  but  even* 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he  could  wish,  but 
such  as  Fortune  grants  her  ?*'  One  might  suppose  that  wives  ion- 
riably  turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John  Wes- 
ley. That  he  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  concluding  words: 
Lascino  ijiloso/anti  lo  »pomrsi  «'  ricehi  stolti^  a'  Bignoriea"  1aroraU>ri; 
ed  essi  colla  Jilosophia  si  diUttino^  molto  migliore  sposa  che  alcHhA 
alira. 

All  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  sot 
bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  grievously 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marriage 
than  other  men,  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  will 
suggest  to  the  mind  why  this  may  be.  It  may  be  because  too  often 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weds 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  lier  the  best  of 
wives  and  to  treat  her  as  such ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  poor  mortal  si)onse  into  the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  oi 
which  the  children  of  the  latter  have  to  fight  their  way  through  life, 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness.  Kindlv  as  well  as  wiselv  does 
Mr.  C.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  the  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  affections,  but  that  the 
two  should  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it.  Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  fill  a  man's  mind  that 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  he  who  unites  it  with  mar- 
riage must  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  nor  expect  heart  ser- 
vice from  one  to  whom  he  has  not  given  his  heart, — ^in  reality,  though 
ehe  may  have  no  rival  breathing. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boccaccio's  wicked  but  «mnging 
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remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  written  in  very  racy  Italian^  may 
find  them  in  the  Opere  Volga/ri  di  0.  Boccctccio^  Firenea^  1888,  vol.  zv. 
(which  contains  La  vita  di  Dante  Alighi&ri)  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante^s  wife  I  mnst  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  tem- 
per in  the  anthor  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  plainly  discernible  in  the 
Poem  itself.  His  behavior  to  Alberigo  in  the  third  sphere  of  the 
last  circle  was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.* 
Milton  would  not  have  suffered  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behave 
BO  unhandsomely  in  the  "  heart  of  hell,"  or  so  to  forget  the  "  impe- 
rial palace  whence  they  came."  If  it  were  true  that  brutality  ta  one 
in  bale  was  good  manners — eostesiafu  lui  esser  fyillano — (which  I 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  ab- 
straction of  wickedness  was  exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinftd  sufifering 
fellow-creature) — by  what  alchemy  was  false-swearing  and  deceit  rec- 
tified into  righteous  dealing?  **May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
myself,"  said  he,  "  if  I  don't  free  thine  eyes  I"  Yet  after  hearing  his 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystal  I  Here  was  the  spirit  that 
chnstens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  the  name  of  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  A  little  farther  on  he  finds  Brutus  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus ! — and  he  so  great  a 
patriot  himself !  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  journey  had  turned  his 
brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

We  may  well  believe  that  sucb^a  man  would  act  as  the  "Misogyne" 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  forever;  unlike  our  humane  as  well  as  ^^ divine  Milton,"  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct, — after 
a  desertion  which  left  him  *^  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
chain,"  and  even  extended  his  protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent 
relations. — S.  0. 

P.8.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  "  great  philosophic 
poet"  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Lander's  de- 
lightful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dante, 
and  will  just  add  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante's  temper  more  unequivocally  than 
the  striking  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  speculative 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  their 
own  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dante's  imaginary  treatment  of 
the  ice-bound  Alberig^. — S.  0. 

•  OutonzUL  1.115-1^ 
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NoTB  N.  p.  821. 

I  liave  not  yet  been  able  to  light  upon  the  paaBAge  bere  quoted,  in 
the  labyrinth  of  Herder^s  prose  writings.  An  acooont  of  this  author 
is  given  in  YoL  iii.  of  Taylor^s  Historic  Sorvey.  He  was  bom  in 
1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taogfat  at  X(^- 
mngen,  in  Pmssia,  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  Xa- 
tore  and  Fortune  conspire  to  favor ;  till  he  fell  under  the  dominioB 
of  that  foe  to  genius,  nervous  derangement.  He  had  a  fine  face,  i 
fine  figure,  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  flow  of  words ;  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and  poeUy,  and  first  broogiit 
himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  wridng  a  remarkably  fine  hand. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  ^  obtained  the  sitnation  of 
Lutheran  minister  at  Riga,  as  well  as  that  of  rector  over  the  higb 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  there.^^  After  obtaining  many  boo- 
ors,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1808 ;  Taylor  adds,  ^  oocopied 
in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  off  where  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life.^^  The  biographer  seems  to  have  caogiit 
at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  earnestness  in 
religion :  Herder's  wife,  however,  declares  that  ^  he  slept  the  wbc^ 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but  at  half-past  eleTen  ii 
night,  gently  and  without  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  the  arms  of 
God," — a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are  womou; 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  ^*  angelic  wife,** 
as  Mr,  Deqnincey  calls  her,  that  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was  very 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  unexecuted — ^he  seems  to 
have  clang  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor  un- 
principled son  of  Genius,  Hoffmann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  hence ; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  affairs  intrusted  to  them  here  below, 
sometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  un- 
dertook the  antiquarian,  and  Miiller,  who  undertook  the  theologic 
part ;  they  "  issued  from  the  Cotta  press,  at  Tiibingen,  in  1805,  and 
extend  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
flowers  fi*om  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  the 
more  remarkable  epigrams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was 
poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Plato  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  tabernacle, — and  he  too  has 
been  compared  to  Plato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 

*  Tnm  an  nrticto  an  Hord^r  in  Uaa  London  lUgudne^ir  April,  1823. 
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any  thing  of  Herder^s  so  well  bore  out  tnch  a  comparison  as  the  dia- 
logue of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Oloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused 
of  obscnrity  and  vagaeness ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
dear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  full  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day 
ann,  filled  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religions  enthusiasm,  which  se- 
cluded him  from  an  unspiritual  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as 
his  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequinoey  declares  it  ^^  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an 
author  so  ^many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  ^^the 
beet  notion  that  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Goleridge ;  having  the  same  all-grasping  eru- 
dition, the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  the  same  occasional  su- 
perficiality and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indeterminateness  of  object,  the 
same  obscure  and  fanciftd  mysticism  {9ehtDdrmerey\  the  same  pletho- 
ric fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful — and  (I 
think)  the  same  incapacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur."   (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.    Mr.  Goleridge  had  one  object  in  general — namely,  truth, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  he 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  which  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thought. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  in  a  survey  of 
facts.    His  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a  truism ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shakspeare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?) 
"  I  must  add  however  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  point  they  agree,— both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Ooleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(tides,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large 
volume ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  power  had  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down  :"— 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note, 
that  he  w&s  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  ^*  many  generations 
would  have  been  able  to  read ;"  instead  of  wishing  tliat  he  had  com- 
posed lem  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  ref^h  itself  and  take 
in  fresh  stock  1—6.  0. 
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Nois  O.  p.  821. 

MisHrlqiittHM 
InlenUta  Bitot  I— 

Ab  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Deqninoey^s  aUe  pen  when  it  hii 
been  osed  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Cbleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  nocin 
his  remarks  when  thej  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  shall  therefore  point  out  to  the  reader  his  strictoree  npoa 
the  zith  chapter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
January  18,  1823,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^'Letters  to  a  voang  man 
whose  education  has  been  neglected/'  These  obsenrations  are  worth 
reading,  and  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  drift ;  though  I  confess,  they  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings, 
on  one  branch  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  unaltered ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  young  man  who 
should  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  which  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolution  which  he  wanted, 
I  should  still,  if  my  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Coleridge^s  ad- 
vice, Nerer  pumte  literature  oi  the  soU  biuinete  of  lift  or  the  meant 
on  ichieh  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  comforts.  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  concerns  the  well'are  of  the  literary  man — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  w?iole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  main  objections  to  professional  authorship :  first, 
that  literature,  in  this  country  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  upon  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  be  8tar>*ed  itself — starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  place^ 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  ^rst  objec- 
tion Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
mass  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high 
aims  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen  ;  nor  of  tlie  low  and  pernicious  tort  of  writing  which  men  of  less 
firm  principle  and  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey — (speaking  of  them 
thus,  as  mere  voices  from  the  dead  to  the  liring^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do  :  no  one  can 
Titlue  them  more,  though  many  may  appreciate  them  better ;  yet  a 
thousand  times  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  m&re  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  productions 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  we  might  have  had  the  Histoiy  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  in- 
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■tead  of  some  lees  important  works  from  the  historiaa  of  Bmdl; 
and  from  the  Wizard  of  the  Korth  fewer  Tolame«  of  romance  but 
more  perfect  romances,  composidona  more  oarefol  in  atrocture,  if  not 
of  higher  eioellenoe  in  particnlar  paria,  than  those  which  he  has  ba- 
qneathed  to  posterity ;  and  I  l>elieye  that  I  am  bnt  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  TeDtnra 
to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'a  disqniaitioo  considera  Uteratnra  exclusirelj 
as  the  means  of  aufficienllj  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Hr.  Cola- 
ridge  had  considered  in  conjancttoa  with  lit«ratDro  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  iiTelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  "  perplexing 
these  srguinentH  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  complexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  snbject,  and  I  think  a 
Jnstifiable  one,  becaoee  hia  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
life  these  two  ports  of  the  question, — the  interesta  of  the  mind  per  m, 
and  the  interests  of  the  man  aa  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being — do  uaoally  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  If  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  ia  bom 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  deaire  to  uiarry,  he  may  torn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  connsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequincoy ;  bnt  this  ia  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
joung  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  jet  rather  more  anz- 
ions  to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  dnce  poor  men  8nat«li  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach^^arefnl  comfort  aa 
they  too  often  find  it  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  itseif,  Mr.  Deqnincey 
adopts  and  conlirmB  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion;  and  if,  on  foreseeing 
tliat  literatare  would  not  suffice  for  bis  mind  with  his  pnrpoaee,  he 
eboee  not  to  proTide  for  the  wont  of  a  iteadying  occupation  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Mr,  C.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
doca  not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not 
oonduce  to  the  student's  happiness  more  than  a  plan  qnite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unless  he  have  pecaniary  reaources  independent  of  bis 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  "  with  the  greatest  solicitude  avoid  au- 
tKonhip."  That  anthorship  shoold  be  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  Deqoiucey  limits  this  experienced  man'a  advice  is  a  manner 
which  the  wording  of  tlio  passage  quoted  by  Ur.  0.  does  not  appear 
to  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  hb  views  Mr.  D.  institntes  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  certain  tmin^nt  Englith  teholar  and  the  great  Oenuan  Leibnitz. 
There  is  much  in  bit  aooonut  of  the  former  which  would  lead  mo  to 
BDppOM  that  the  deacription  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  oom- 
meuoce  it  wit^  aajing,  "  This  Ttngiiahnun  set  out  in  life,  as  I  ooqjeo- 
tore,  with  a  plan  of  study  modelled  npon  that  of  Lelbnlts :  that  is  to 
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say,  he  designed  to  make  himself  as  Lttboits  most  truly  waa,  a  Pdly- 
histor  or  Catholic  student**    Bot  when  I  come  to  the  aenteoet 
wherein  it  is  afSrmed,  that  ^^  in  general,  as  both  bad  minds  not  menlj 
powerfol,  but  distingaished  for  Yariety  and  compass  of  power,  so  in 
both  were  these  fine  endowments  completed  and  aooomplished  for 
work  of  Hercolean  endorance  and  continnity,  by  the  allianee  of  « 
bodily  constitution  resembling  that  of  horses^'* — that  they  were  ^  C€Sr 
taun  ;  heroic  intellects,  with  btutoX  eapacitiesofbody — ^"  /  I  am  com- 
pletely at  fault    I  know  of  no  literary  man  of  the  present  age  u> 
whom  the  bTut4il  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply.    Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  vigorous  frame,  and  gigantic  powers  of  Uterur 
execution ;  a  man  to  have  success  in  literature  on  a  large  scale  must 
have  considerable  physical  energy,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagint- 
tion  presupposes,  as  its  condition,  a  lifesome  and  active  body,  thtt 
moves  fast  while  it  moves  at  all, — ^before  it  wears  itself  out  or  £ilh 
undennined  by  some  malignant  of  its  own  household.     But  I  know 
of  no  literary  genius  of  the  present  age,  who  had  great  tooghness  of 
fibre,  or  resisting  power  oi  constitution,  as  well  as  this  sort  of  vitalltr, 
unless  we  may  ascribe  it  to  Goethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  ii 
more  inapplicable  than  the  author  of  Christabel  and  The  Friend. 
Yet  the  flings  which  come  afterwards,  about  "  hydrophobia  of  re- 
viewers and  critics,-'  with  a  reference  to  the  spray  of  the  waterfal]  of 
criticism  ^^  mentioned  in  the  B.  L.*'  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  after  sH 
Mr.  0.  must  be  the  Centaur  of  this  truly  monstrous*  description.    He 
was  indeed  too  sensitive  to  censure,  and  noticed  reflections  on  him- 
self more  than  for  bis  (ncn  sake  was  worth  while :  yet  it  should  be 
recollected  that  his  **  indignation  at  literary  wrongs,"  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal  injuries,  and  this  very 
fact  strengthens  his  argument  against  professioual  authorship,  becsufe 
literary  wrongs  would  not  have  been  injuries  affecting  his  peace  of 
mind,  if  he  had  not  depended  on  his  literary  reputation  for  what  in 
his  circumstances,  was  much  more  important  than  itself.     I  can  not 
find,  however,  that  he  almost  believed  himself  the  ^'  object  of  con- 
spiracies and  organized  persecution,"  except  as  he  believed  himself  ob- 
noxious to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  that  think  it  right 
to  ^^  follow  and  speak  the  truth  ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  these 
contests,  though  ^'  naturally  no  less  amiable  than  Leibnitz,""^  he  be- 
trayed ^^  uDcliaritable  feelings ;''  would  that  all  who  enter  into  such 
contests  confined  themselves,  as  he  did,  to  describing  the  literary 

*  Mr.  Deqnfaoeey  ii  Tovd  Ot  the  wunuUwu—ia  some  oThta  aketcbM  oTobvacter,  rfcftail 
uipuemmmMii*rf0rm0»€m^0nu,  To  qaoto  the  words  of  a  celebnled  wiiterued  in  «•> 
▼eraation  with  me — ^  He  Mys  there  was  a  man  of  Uie  laiyest  aad  moat  apacioQa  ia- 
teOect— of  a  regal  and  magnificent  mind— and  then  he  tells  as,  that  the  man  was  not  com- 
monlj  Teraokxia  I— Bodi  a  man  as  thia  noTer  eodated— no  sodi  man  tiwsr  q>p«a««d  vpea 
UMteoaoftlMMyrth.'* 
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offences  themselyefl,  instead  of  descanting  on  tbe  affiurs,  motives, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them  I— 
then  salving  over  their  nncharitableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  psendo-benignity  and  humility — as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent could  swallow  np  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before — or  as  if  a  . 
chaplet  of  lilies,  stnck  upon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  could  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Deqnincey  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Coleridge^s  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  namely,  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  *^  various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  ^^  as 
a  list  any  way  favorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  purpose ;"  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  suggest  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey ; 
but  I  can  not  help  saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that, 
having  looked  lately  into  a  good  many  biographies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  with  a  very  different  impression.  "  Weighty  perfor- 
mances in  literature"  may  be  differently  understood :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  O.^s  remarks :  be- 
cause they  must  be  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision ;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works  of  the  pen  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  performances  for 
their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers  who,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke, 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion ?  Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself, 
whom  Mr.  D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  ^^  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
"  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  ^^  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."t    In  all 

*  There  te  often  a  grett  deal  of  peraonality  where  do  tame  to  mentioned,  and  Indi- 
viduals are  ntirtzed  and  caricatured  under  the  gulao  of  abatraet  deeeripiion ;  and  ao  too 
religious  bodies  are  often  Injured  and  deflimed  by  their  opponents  eonnectiag  a  certain 
character  of  heart  and  lotelieot  with  the  creed  they  maintain.  Party  spirit  warmly  ap> 
proves  these  methods.  Truth  hatea  and  disdains  them,  knowing  tliat  to  ker  tb«y  are  ia- 
Jurions  as  well  as  saperfluuua. 

t  Lord  CampbelPs  Uvea  of  the  Chancellors,  to  Judge  trom  report,  nay  be  died  ae  a 
teoent  proof,  that  an  important  theme  In  MtflraSure  may  be  well  haadlad  by  oaa  wte 
•*  slaada  In  fbe  flrst  nmk  of  an  OTnaUMi  and  Morfow 
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these  instances  and  hundreds  of  others  that  mif^t  be  adduced,  there 
was  either  the  ^^  faithful  discharge  of  an  established  profession,"  or 
regular  employment,  independent  of  literary  adtenture^  during  gr«tt 
part  of  life ;  in  all  of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  dependence  os 
mere  literature,  as  distinguished  from  a  literary  office^  for  the  meiu 
of  living.  Genius  and  native  power  will  find  time  and  place  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  break  forth  with  the  more  concentred  force  from  bir- 
ing  met  with  some  resistance :  I  doubt  whether  the  power  of  compo- 
sing every  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  growth 
of  inferior  value,  than  necessary  to  evolve  and  cherish  the  products 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who  are 
not  mere  blowers  of  "soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow- creatures,""*  wm 
David  Hume.  But  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a-^ear  by  mere 
literary  means.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, which  helped  him  on ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  pars 
to  his  literary  success ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  can 
reckon  on  such  success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantages 
as  well  as  other  professions,  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  compeDsate 
the  evil  of  the  main  wheel  itself,  on  which  others  depend,  being  im- 
certain  in  its  working,  at  least  for  the  production  of  pecuniary  eff^cis. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  t'ortj 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  open  to  receive  him, 
where  he  woiild  probably  have  been  kept  aUte^\  even  if  his  literary 
productions  had  been  unpopular ;  and  again,  that  Home  did  not  con- 
sider a  hetUr  half  among  "  the  indispensable  requisites  of  Hfe" — per- 
haps partly  from  a  sense  that  such  a  complement  to  his  being  might 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tranquil  atheism.  Indispen- 
sable or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  is  included  in  Mr.  Dequincey  s  plan 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Coleridge's :  *•  and  the 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  perhaps  take 
one  without  our  permission."  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Coleridge— that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  of  liter- 
ary works  "  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,''  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions rather  different  from  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
form ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  "  social 

*  Carlyle*s  MtoceUanies.    Vol.  U.  p.  193. 

t  **  For  a  man  of  Johoaon's  itamp,"  aaya  Mr.  Cariyle,  In  bU  Tory  tnlereating  review  of 
BoswelPs  Johnson,  ^*  the  problem  was  two-fold :  FiW(,  not  only  aa  tbe  bumble  but  india- 
penaable  condition  of  all  elae,  to  keep  himaeU;  if  ao  might  be,  ttlite ;  but  seendiy^  to  ktep 
himself  alive  by  speaking  forth  the  TYuik  that  waa  in  him,  and  speaking  it  trulp,  lei  tbe 
EarUi  aay  to  thia  what  ahe  liked.  Of  which  two-fokl  problem  if  it  be  hard  to  aoire 
either  awmber  aeparataly,  how  incalculably  more  ao  U>  aolTia  it,  when  both  aro  coqfotoad, 
and  work  wiUi  andleaa  rompltemton  into  <mm  MMOiflr  r— MiaoeUMitaa,  toI  ir.  pw «. 
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silence,'*  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  description  of  a  literary 
man's  evening  but  a  theme  for.  sarcasm.  Mr.  Deqnincey,  *^  when  he 
sits  with  a  yonng  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
her  talk,  even  though  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  wife,  &c." 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
young  women,  to  judge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  but 
a  wife  is  a  young  woman  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  middie-aged,  so  full  of  kindiy  and  judicious  courtesy, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
where else  Mr.  Dequincey  eloquently  declares,  that  "  every  man,  who 
has  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
companion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  adjured  all-con- 
quering Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
ration, 

To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antiqne  hand.*** 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
played in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
with  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  "  rebellion  against  the 
laws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,^'  supply  reflec- 
tions whereby,  even  in  this  life.  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance — grace 
and  loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.  But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  young  or 
old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
though  he  may  bnt  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife^s  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  ^^  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on 

•  This  ptoasnre  is  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  BalUie  in  her  tatWMlUif  Lm§t 
U  JIgnM  BtittU  M  k&r  AtfrfMsf ^FngltlTe  Vensa,  pp.  SS»-3. 
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this  recondite  subject;  but  be  probably  considered  that  childrcB, 
however  noisy  by  day,  arc  usually  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morpbeu 
in  the  evening.  The  suggestion  of  banishing  them  to  the  nurseiy 
seems  brought  in  ad  intidiamy  and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  babes  and  prattlers,  but  what 
is  uncommon,  especially  in  a  grave  musing  man^  fond  even  of  other 
people^s,  if  tolerabl}^  attractive.  But  he  knew  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  evening,  after  they  ire 
^^  tired  of  boisterous  play-'  in  doors,  or  of  trotting  about  after  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  this  ^^  lively  part  of  the  creation*^  ought  to 
shut  up  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to  sleep-— sevend 
hours  at  least  before  grown  persons  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. T^hen  they  are  no  longer  thus  disposable  a  new  state  of 
things  has  taken  place:  the  boys  are  irt  school:  the  girls  form  & 
party  by  themselves  with  the  '"''  sister"  or  governess,  and  the  wife  cm 
join  them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study — unless  a  studious  daughter 
takes  her  place — ^as  suits  all  parties  best ;  and  this  is  no  mere  fancy- 
piece,  but  a  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom 
be  realized  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Mr.  Dequincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  Lis 
time.  Busy  men  can  see  their  little  children  only  by  snatches,  as  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  his  way — except  in  the  deeply- 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation  :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to 
spend  hours  in  juvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  is 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  literature 
are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  quarrel  with  their  wives;  yet  I  festr  there 
is  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint^  that  their  wives  often  quar- 
rel with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  puri>ose, 
but  brings  its  own  evil  along  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.  Love  is 
strong  as  death ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life ;  that  is.  Love  in 
ideal  perfection ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  toicard  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door ;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  light  wings, 
and  dulls  then*  plumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure. 
The  morbid  sensitiveness  consequent  on  too  continuous  literary 
efl^brts,  combiue<l  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  to 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Richter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  com- 
mon-place and  irritating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Leuette ; 
though  even  she  could  have  loved  her  Siebenkase,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  "  crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  "  sun- 
beams weighed  on  hay-soales,  and  the  hay-balanco  give  no  symptoms 
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of  moving,*'  and  ^  his  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance ;" — ^for  he 
was  aUme.  Wonld  his  heart  have  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort  of 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  snnbeams  to  weigh 
doMm  a  hay-scale?  In  drawing  the  parallel  betwixt  Leibnitz  and 
Ooleridge  Mr.  Deqnincey  leaves  out  of  siglit  that  the  Grerman  scholar 
was  born  into  good  circumstances,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his 
career  in  life— partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  which  is 
so  mnch  oftener  afforded  to  the  philosophic  stndent  in  Germany  than 
in  England — and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  ad- 
vantages probably  did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  serene  state 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematical  $tudie$.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  cansed  by  his  dispnte  with 
Kewton  concerning  the  invention  of  the  differential  calculus  hfisiejied 
his  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  men  do  not  form 
personal  attachments  of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which 
they  wed  themselves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do. 

Mr.  Dequincey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
Judgment,  ^^  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only,  with 
wearied  and  pre-occupied  minds."  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  ser- 
vice, seems  to  me  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litera- 
ture we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.  Mr.  De- 
quincey thinks  that  he  sufficiently  corrects  the  ^^  misrepresentation" 
of  Mr.  0.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  which 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamen- 
tations about  want  of  ^^  time,  time,  time  I"  and  his  longing  to  be  *^  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors 
and  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want."  All  this  appears  to  me  a 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  0.  sought  to  convey  "  delusive  impres- 
sions" respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.  ^^Uis  thesis 
was,"  says  Mr.  D.  "  tliat  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  business 
might  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  nothing  from  the  higher 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them ;  and  Herder^s  case  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Now  I  tliink  Mr.  C.'s  thesis 
may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  pursue  literature  as  the 
sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  literary  man  himself,  consequently  unfavorable  to 
literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  weighty  performances  in  litera- 
ture may  he^  as  they  hoM  heen^  produced  in  addition  to  regular  em- 
ployment of  another  hind.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  more^ 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  ?  The 
question  is,  would  he  have  written  Mt^r,  apon  the  whole,  even  if  h« 
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had  been  fortoomte  enough  to  be  "  thrown  mto  a  dnngeon,"  or  '^ebnt 
np  in  a  fortress  with  books  at  command  i"  did  he  not  write  mndi  tad 
well  even  as  it  was ;  would  he  not  probably  have  written  wont,  hid 
he  composed  under  pain  of  starration  if  his  writing  did  not  sncoHd 
and  that  immediately  ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  soch  it  the  alteniatiTv 
in  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address: 
such  most  have  been  the  case  with  Herder  himself*  if  he  had  bad  no 
regular  calling.  Mr.  Dequincey  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  liT«d 
uneasily  and  died  before  reaching  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  & 
'^  most  exquisite  and  morbid  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament  :**  tnd 
this  he  would  have  had  him  counteract  by  uninterrupted  composi- 
tion !  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was  brought  oa,  as  the  maladr 
has  been  brought  on  in  numberiess  other  cases,  by  exceseive  mental 
exertion ;  he  was  overwrought  by  his  two  kinds  of  work,  that  of  his 
profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pursued  them :  but  to  hare 
withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with  a  large  infusion  U 
anxiety  over  and  above,  would  not  have  made  him  easier  as  a  nun. 
or  more  effective  as  an  author. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  fancy  hov 
much  more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some  external  hindrance} 
Surely  original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  focn- 
tain  that  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  given  to  it ;  else  ifbj 
do  80  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write? 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that^  men  should  be  able  to  wht« 
genially  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  then  be  free  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers. 


-and  finally  array 


Tbeir  tomple  with  the  Moaee*  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  from  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  have  said,  in  Lis  play- 
ful mood,  "  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "  any  stent 
man  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  work 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort  i  The 
"  wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C/s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  np 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economy  renders  every  man's 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  and  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 

*  Of  ^*  a  certain  IndiSereoce  to  money  matters,**  fpecilled  by  my  father  as  one  of  the 
tokens  of  a  i^ntloman,  Mr.  Carlyle  SMyn  **  which  certain  indiflierBnce  must  be  wiw>  or  mad, 
you  would  think,  exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money,  or  possesses  litUe  r*  Mr.  D»> 
qnincey*s  "*  indlfforence  to  money  matters**  in  his  treatment  of  the  present  questioo  Bfta 
him  flu-  out  of  tight  of  Mr.  Ooleridge*8  pracUcal  Tiew— quite  into  the  doiida  1  fiucy. 
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time  or  energy  for  U17  other  pursuit ;  and  thns  over-ciTUization  ope- 
rttea  against  cnltivation.*  Literature — an}'  exteiuiTe  pniBnit  of  it — 
whether  cArried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  another — mutt 
be  a  Btmggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
is  a  strong  mind  in  an  ahnost  Herculean  bod;, — aamttitutionlilittAat 
tffa  OaUaur, — it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  saperflnity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimnlant; 
bat  was  Ifr.  Ooleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
nnmber  of  sensitive  men — and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — it 
aots  as  a  narcotic  t  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  Jean  Panl  Kicbter's 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  "looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and 
fbnnd  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;"  bow  "  his  strength  both 
of  thought  and  rsfiolvedid  hot  increase,"  while  he  was  "  sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,"  and  "establish  itself  00  a  snrer  and  surer  fonnda- 
tion;"  how  he  "stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  beating  of  continual  tem- 
plets; nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage;  and,  in  ils  clefts,  noonBhiug 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfhme."  Vv7  effective  is  his  contrast  of  sach 
a  character,  whose  "  better  sonl,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors," 
with  those  who  have  "passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,"  and 
"  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  inflnences ;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  qaiet  endnranoe,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritroent, 
others  a  hardened  dolnees  or  deadoess  of  heart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  bat  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bittemem  than  ever,  behold  not  one  hot  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein." 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
things;  first  that  if  Jean  Panl  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  was  "often 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  wonld  starve  outright, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  aathors,  "the 
Sprig  of  lanrel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  month  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
pat  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  wonld  hove  been 
dished  np  in  this  country,  "  the  finest  b  the  world  if  a  man  conid 
only  live  in  itl" — long  before  he  had  written  siity  volnmte  in  a  vein 
so  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  finally  attained  independence  in  his 
own  land, — and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popnlar  novelists;  If  tbonglit 

■Ui.OolaUfaMiilnlfaaCliankudBUU,  VI.p.M,UiU»muUaa  eu  onubea 
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of  the  deeper  sort,  abundant  fancy,  and  Tarions  learaiiic  go  fiir 
weight  in  the  scale,  wonld  not  any  of  them  kick  the  beam  iDstuthr 
if.  weighed  against  his?*  Secondly,  I  imagine  that  the  ^ma«ve 
portly  cynic^^  had  no  small  force  of  body  to  nnder-prop  and  aostiL 
this  ^^  giant  force  within  ;^^  more  at  least  than  the  migortty  of  ^Rwr- 
iad-minded  men^^^  whose  corporeal  energies  are  seldom  to  be  com- 
pnted  by  the  same  arithmetic  as  their  mental  ones.  I  imagine  thai 
he  was  at  least  a  far  better  Centaur  than  S.  T.  C.f  Snch  a  man 
might  sport  for  a  while,  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  ^^  poverty,  ptin 
and  all  evil,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  timed 
and  harnessed  ;^^  bnt  weaker-bodied  men  wonld  perish  by  their  hae^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  process ;  he  might  travel  through  '^  a  parched  Sa- 
hara," "  without  losing  heart  or  even  good-hnmor ;"  bnt  to  one  of 
more  delicate  ft^me  *^  the  stem  sandy  solitude"  wonld  soon  bare 
yielded  only  a  graved  Men  of  letters  and  literary  genios  are  too 
often  what  is  styled,  in  trivial  irony,  ^  fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the 
making."  They  care  not  for  show  and  grandeur  in  what  surronnds 
them,  having  enough  within,  beside  ^^  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garai- 
ture  of  fields,"  and  super-regal  array  of  likes  at  their  feet,  when  they 
go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  all  that 
concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least  comfortable,  sensatioD, 
How  can  they  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  lanOTki 
from  muscular  inaction:  exhausted  bv  incessant  activitv  of  brain: 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxnrions.  by  recne- 
ment  of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination?  ** Indifference  to 
money  matters"  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentle- 
manly than  wise ;  say  rather  downright  incoherency  and  madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty : 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of 
it,  if  he  does  but  seek  them  aright ;  how  much  of  the  fiend"*?  appa- 
rent bulk  is  but  a  fog-vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  It 
is  a  noble  endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  "<fartf  to  be  poor!''§  Herein  I 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — him  who 
wrote  of  "  the  Leech  Gratherer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writings 

*  This  is  not  meant  as  a  comparison  of  meriu^  but  only  of  tbe  more  rttomdiU  Brrin 
with  those  which  it  requires  less  intellectual  refinement  to  appreciate.  I  conjectare,  *Jist 
the  German  public  are  more  cultivated,  intellectually  at  leart,  than  the  English ;  I  <!■>  not 
say  upon  the  wholt* ,  better  educated,  or  a«  highly  polished  and  eivlUz6d. 

t  Both  howeror  dietl  at  about  the  same  age,  a  few  months  before  oomi^ellng  their  63d 
year.  Richter  was  bom  March  31,  176.1,  died  November  14.  IP^  My  Father  was  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  year«  younircr,  and  lived  about  six  weeks  longer. 

X  *' And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead.*"    Resolution  and  Independence.    Sl  17.  L  4. 

9  At  least  in  the  sense  of  being  unable  tii  ^  keep  «  ^v-"  I  am  glad  that  the  last  Qoar^ 
terly  notices  with  approbation  **  a  manly,  cheerful  tone  in  some  remarks  on  the  imprviTsd 
condition  of  literary  laborers*"  in  Mr.  Burton's  JVcmmV*  #/  D»9id  HmmA,  wmI  la  aMe  to 
add :  *•  the  fact  of  the  geiieral  improvemoot  on  whieh  hb  dwalli  ean  not  te  donblad.** 
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of  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  sec  a  similarity  of  spirit  between  them,  inas- 
much as  both  show  how  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
creatness,  snch  as  God  made  him  and  enabled  him  to  become  by  his 
own  energies,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
ho  is  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  net-work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  "  the  dreary  interconrse  of  daily  life"  spins  out, 
being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  this  theme  the  one  has  illu- 
mined with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lam- 
bent many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playftil  yet  power- 
ful eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
and  flashes,  and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  strong  and  steady  current.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have  blown 
into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  ^}na  object 
of  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insufliciency  of  the  external  means  of 
case  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  life's  great  evils ;  if  it  be  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
which  we  do  not  create  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  is 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest,—?"  cold, 
pain,  and  labor,"  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joyous,  warm  affection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sun- 
shine on  the  path  of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.  Richter,  with 
all  his  super-abundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  impoverish 
even  a  brave  man's  life  could  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory of  Siebenkaso,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  the  thorns  of 
this  piece  may  he  felt : — the  fruit  Audijhteers  we  can  see  and  admire, 
but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhale  their  living  odors. — S.  C. 


Note  P.  p.  882. 

Trois  Lettres  k  Mr.  Remond  de  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  cd  Erd- 
mann  Berol.  1840.  P.  ii.  pp.  701-2.)  *'  Outre  que  j'ai  eu  poin  de 
tout  diriger  k  Tedification,  j'ai  tAch6  de  deterrer  et  de  reunir  la  v6rite 
ens^velie  et  dissip^e  sous  les  opinions  des  diff^rentes  Sectes  des  Phi- 
losophes ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  ^joute  quelque  chose  du  mien  pour  faire 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  make 
quelqu€S  pas  en  avant^  while  the  unphilosophic  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  do  but  move  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qtuB- 
dam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  cireulus, — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

never  yoi  did  philoeophle  tabe 

That  brings  the  plaaets  home  into  the  eft 
Voi.  Ul.  21 
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or  observation,  and  diaeoYent  etoo 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
Disoover  Him  that  rules  them. 

Alter  the  sentence  quoted  terbatim  by  Mr.  C.  the  letter  proc^eifj 
thus: — 

"Les  Formalistes  comme  les  Platoniciens  et  les  Aristoteliciens  o::: 
raison  de  chercher  la  source  des  cboses  dans  les  causes  tinalo^  et  i'»r- 
melles.  Mais  ils  ont  tort  do  negliger  les  etficientes  et  les  maivrkU^, 
et  d'en  inferer,  comme  faisolt  Mr.  Henri  Morns  en  Angleterre,  ct  ^{Z-c'.- 
ques  autres  Platoniciens,  qu'il  y  a  des  Plienom^nes  qui  ne  ik'UVcdt  i  tre 
ezpliques  m6caniquement.  Mais  de  Tautre  cute-les  Mat^?'riiiris:«:->.  -.  ~ 
ceux  qui  s^attachent  uniquement  k  la  Philosophic  mecanique,  oct :  -n 
de  rejeter  les  considerations  metaphysiques,  et  de  vouloir  tout  ePi-- 
quer  par  ce  qui  depend  de  Timagination." 

"  Je  me  flatte  d'avoir  penetre  nianuonie  des  difivrens  rt-piii**,  o: 
d'avoir  vuque  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  qu'ils  ne  se  cho-jCc::: 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  mecaniquement  et  metaphysiquement  en  lu^'me 
terns  dans  les  phenomi^nes  de  la  nature,  mais  que  la  source  de  la  iii-e- 
canique  est  dims  la  m^taphysiciue.  H  n'etoit  pas  aise  de  deci>c\-r>  iv 
myst^re,  par  ce  qu'il  y  a  pen  de  gens  qui  se  dounent  la  p^ino  de 
joindre  ces  deux  sortes  d'otudos.'^  I  have  often  thoujrht  th:it  itc-Ij- 
bly  there  is  much  one-sided  reasoninj^  and  halving  of  truth  amoL.-^: 
us  at  this  dav,  because  the  men  who  are  mathematical  are  not  dec.  > 
and  systematically  metaphysical  and  vice  term  ;  those  who  are  d* cH 
to  philosophical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  iiift^'ry 
and  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  while  the  great  patrioiar.- 
and  theologians  have  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplir.ol  in 
metaphysical  science, — do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  oxamice-i 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  nndoubiojly  to  he 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who  have  iravdlvd 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  metapb vsi-.  ■=. 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmosphere,  maintain  tiiat  tM* 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — that  what  one  m^L 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  ^:i- 
fice  in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hfcirirL: 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  rhty 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  iDnnediate  predeces-jor's  oi'inior:? 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  tlcy 
ihould  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  arguo<  nuTe 
against  that  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  tbo 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  parr  of  th.i: 
which  his  own  consists  of,  tlian  he  does  with  the  whole  world  bc-side. 
CJould  all  that  l)elongs  to  Leibnitz  be  al>stracte<l  from  Kant,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  Kant  be  abstracted  from  Fichte  and  Schelling.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of  each  would  straightway  fall 
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into  a  ahapelefis,  baseless  wreck.  There  is  perhaps  no  fiiDaoy  so  com- 
mon  and  so  deluding  as  the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an- 
other man's  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man  is  decry- 
ing German .  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhaps  read  a 
word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  books, 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him :  ^^  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
man  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand.^^ — S.  C. 


Note  Q.  p.  353. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — De  la  Recherche 
de  la  V^rite,  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  born  at  Paris,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  13^  1715.     Cousin  spe,    s  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher : — 

"  Nicolas  Malebranche,  Tun  des  Peres  de  I'Oratoire,  genie  profond, 
cach6  sous  un  exterieur  pen  avantageux,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  metaphysicien  que  la  Franco  ait  produit,  developpa  les  idees  de 
Descartes  avec  originality,  en  les  reproduisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  animees ;  mais  son  tour  d'esprit  ^minemment  religieux 
lui  fit  donner  k  sa  philosophic  un  caractero  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulier.  La  theorie  de  la  connoissance,  celle  de  Torigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Timagination,  enfin 
la  methode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pensee,  telles  sont  les  parties  dont 
il  a  traits  avec  le  plus  de  succ^s.  Malebranche  admit  la  theorie  de  la 
passivite  de  I'entendement  et  de  Pactivite  libre  de  la  volonte ;  il  con- 
sidera  I'^tendue  comme  Tessence  des  corps,  Ta-mo  comme  une  sub- 
stance essentiellement  simple,  et  Dieu  comme  le  fond  comraun  de  toute 
existence  et  de  toute  pensee :  ces  doctrines  ranienercnt  k  combattre 
les  idees  inn6es  par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  k  soutcnir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  toutes 
choses  de  la  manidre  dont  elles  s'ofircnt  a  notice  intelligence ;  il  est 
rinfini  de  Pespace  et  de  la  pensee,  le  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits." — Manuel^  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God.  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  iii.  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Bemarqites  9ur  le  tentiment  du  P.  Malebranche^  &<J.,  1708  (0pp.  ed. 

*  Spokm  by  Mr.  Deqnincej  in  reforence  to  a  celobrated  Gt nnmn  writer. 
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Erpmann  iL  p.  466).  To  compare  these  two  disoonnes  is  highlT  is- 
structive  and  interesting.  There  are  other  critiqnes  by  eminent  men 
of  tho  Father's  doctrine.  The  following  account  of  the  last  days  oC 
Malebranche  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Woifa. 
the  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  famished  by  his  brother.  -Ax 
Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  illnstriou 
P^re  Malebranche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooldn; 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  naturaUj 
turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But  the  issue  of  ills 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  di*p-!a- 
tion  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  mitii- 
ral  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  that  he  bronrbi 
on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  of 
a  few  davs  after." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranche  melt  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  tho  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  wis 
then  about  one-and-thirty,  splendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  poteni 
with  his  tongue,  while  the  Father  had  entered  his  seventy-eizb.th 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind, — the  greatest  perhaps  that  Frarce 
ever  produced, — joined  with  an  eajrer  si)irit,  proving  at  last  t^x» 
mucli  for  the  decaying  tenement  of  his  body,  which  appeared  iVom 
the  first  so  weakly  put  together  that  tho  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the 
metapliysician  within  the  bounds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Ye: 
his  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  bv  eisrlit  vears  that  of  his  robo*! 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14,  1753,  ''as  lie  was  sitting  in  the  mid>t  of 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  einl  very  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  gentle  and  j)ious  yet  strenuous  life. — S.  C. 


Note  Q  2,  p.  353. 

Etieune  Bonnot  do  Condillac  was  born  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  Riys  that  he  laborcMl  to  porfi-ct  tlio  empirical  system  of 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  n]»  all  the  active  faculties  of  the  s<.»nl 
to  sensibilitv  bv  means  of  the  iransform.ition  of  sensations.  OtLers, 
as  La  ^lettrie,  carried  forward  this  sy-teni,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
conse^juences,  or  what  tlioy  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  Materialisni, 
and  a  rigorous  I)etennini>m.  (\nnlillac  has  remained  to  the  prt-^ent 
time  the  rei>resentative  of  FrL-"ncli  j»liilosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
(3fah  ifrK  pi>.  208-210.)  Dos  Carte*  and  Malebranche,  though  French- 
men, were  philosophers  of  so  dillerent  a  character,  tliat  they  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  the  fouinling  of  this  French  school  than  metaphy- 
sicians of  other  nations. — S.  C. 
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Note  B.  p.  8^. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Biogra- 
phie  Uhiverselle  describes  him,  the  founder  of  a  new  ara  in  the  history 
o/ Modem  Philosophy^  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardine- 
shire. In  1763  he  socceeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
hnman  mind :  Lond.  1803,  three  vols,  in  8vo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  8vo.  which  appeared  in  1763  :  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804. 
He  also  wrote  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  ^ve  all  men  as 
well  as  aU  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  de- 
preciation, defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pop- 
ularity, and  maintains  his  right  to  "  a  commendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  having 
made  a  i^igorous protest  against  sieptici^m  on  hehalf  of  common  sensed 
He  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  ^^observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  seasation  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism 
Beid  had  once  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original 
observation."    Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Beid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  which  had  betrayed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  having  mistaken  their  illustrative  language 
for  a  metaphysical  opinion.'**    Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  language  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  be  a  "  deep  thinker,"  b  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve ;  I  only  think  it  m  a  question,  and  without  ofTering  a  philo- 
sophical opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Beid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  cloud- weavers  and  phantasts,  has  alwiiyn  re- 
minded me  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  Lamb's  Essay  entitled 
"Imperfect  Sympathies."    His  bantering  style  too  is  more  i><)pular 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  tliat  patience  and  modesty  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  ^ves  him  credit.    I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression — (I  do  not  caH  it  a  judgment) — that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sighted  and  clover  ns  IiIh 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  tigor  in  commanding  rind 

•  In  tliii  mlaapprebeotion  Profettor  Stewart  has  fbUowad  tain,  aa  ia  eridont  firum  Kl»> 
menta,  cba|>.  W.  leetkm  U. 
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presenting  a  limited  view  of  the  subject  of  external  perception,  is  the 
best  characteiistic  of  I>r.  Rcid^s  Inqniry.    And  was  it  not  this  misu- 
ken  part  of  his  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  in  exten- 
sion of  that  of  Berkeley,  wliich  installed  him  in  his  high  repQt&r>2 
of  "the  founder  of  a  new  a?ra?"    Pr.  Reid*s  great  merit,  evi-n  ac- 
cording to  Stewart,  consisted  in  his  having  ^  had  conrage  to  lay  asiile 
all  the  hypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  j-eroi-f- 
tion,  and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  stsic- 
ment  of  the  fact."*    But  if  he  misunderstood  that  langu&g*:-.  :*id 
combated,  as  Sir  James  affirms  (p.  164)  "imaginary  antagonists,"  wLrW 
was  his  victory  ?    Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  vcrv 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and  that  which  gave  it  great  part  •»:  iis 
savor  to  the  public  ?    Did  he  really  advance  the  science  of  metaphysi^-s 
materially  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  day*  •■: 
Berkeley?    The  answer  to  Berkeley  from  the  first  had  boi»n:  "Xev- 
ertholess  we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  pres*fEt5  itmI:* 
within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things  without  us,  dt^es  r^^ 
ally  tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  \that  they  arc  ia 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our  exiSiVn^v, 
and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  from  t^.i\i;VT.j: 
otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.    Does  Reid's  e\t''.:.ii- 
tiou  amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed !     Bu:  -.• 
much  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.     He  stated  the  ol*;^-:::  l 
to  his  theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  boliet  •:•:'  '.':x 
coiitrari'.  and  tried  to  push  it  aside — it  was  the  only  obstacle  tLat  CvA 
not  vield  to  his  victorious  hand.t 

That  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  PAr:-. 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Rover  Collard,.r^/r^r8  the  supposition  ::;a:  it 
was  dear  rather  than  deep;  smart,  rather  than  characterizoil  l-y  :!io 
grave  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  grasps  a  itt>»jf*:A//./;  iiirrj  *•! 
truth, — a  real  and  substantial  something.  Hume's  conipiiineTi:  :■:•  Dr. 
Reid's  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  lyy  a  jol- 
tlemanly  antagonist.  Tie  would  perhaps  have  been  as  ptdire  tu  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  he  had  not  " indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  aiil  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  ])amphlcteer,"'  and  so  departed  from  lairLics-: 
and,  what  he  undertook  to  defend,  '*  common  sense." 

Dugald  Stewart,  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,  and  i'liyrovor 
of  his  j»hilosophy,  was  born  iu  the  College  of  Edinl>orough  in  IToo, 
became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785.  died  in  June, 
1828.  lie  publi'ihed^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  IIup.i;ui 
Mind  iu  1702,  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810.  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Miin,  and 

*  EleineDts,  p.  69. 

t  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  as.  54-5-C-7. 
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other  works.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  given  his  character,  as  a 
man  and  an  author,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit.  1880. 
— S.O. 

Note  S.  p.  357 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  brought  forward  in  The  Friend  (II. 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait's  Mag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly  given  by  Ix'ibnitz  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foucher,  Sur  quelques  axiomes  philosophiques^  in 
which  he  says,  "-^<j  eraignez  painty  Monsieur^  l<i  tortut  que  les  Pir- 
rhoniens  fauaient  aUer  aussi  vite  qu'AcMlle.  *  *  *  Uji  e^pace  di- 
visible sans  Jin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  fin.  Je  ne  con- 
qois  point  dHndivisibUs  physiques  sans  miracle^  etje  crois  que  pi  nature 
pent  riduire  les  corps  d  lapetitesse  que  la  Qtoinetrie  2>eut  considtrery 
In  his  rejoinder*  to  Foucher's  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St. 
Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  i)lace  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.  0pp.  ed,  Erdmann^  i.  pp. 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  wJien 
he  said  tliat  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  noxcs  or  noic-existents 
— kK  ruv  vOv  bvT(jv  dduupirctv — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude. 
See  the  editor's  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to 
above. — 8.  0. 
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